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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 

SUTTON-IIALL,    DERBYSHIRE,    THE    SEAT    OF    RICHARD    ARKWRlGHT,    ESQ. 


This  truly  splendid  mansion  is  si- 
tuated at  a  short  distance  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  about  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Chesterfield,  in  an 
extensive  park,  embellished  with  fine 
plantations  and  spacious  fish-ponds. 
This  valuable  estate,  together  with 
the  manor  of  Sutton  in  the  Dale,  has 
only  lately  become  the  property  of 
Mr.  Arkwright;  it  having  formerly 
belonged  tp  the  late  Marquis  of  Or- 
mond,  and'after  the  death  of  that  no- 
bleman remained  a  considerable  time 
unoccupied. 

Sutton-Hall  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  mansions  in  the  county,  and 
was  built  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense by  the  last  Earl  of  Scarsdale. 
The  principal  front,  which  forms  the 


subject  of  our  plate,  commands  a  va- 
riety of  extensive  and  diversified  pro- 
spects, among  which  the  ruins  of  Bols- 
over-Castle  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
attention  of  every  visitor  to  this  in- 
teresting place. 

Willersley-Castle,  another  beauti- 
ful seat  in  this  county,  also  belongs 
to  Mr.  Arkwright,  wlio  possesses 
many  valuable  works'  of  art,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
landscape-painting  by  the  celebrated 
Wright  of  Derby. 

T!ie  town  of  Chesterfield,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutton-Park,  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  iron- 
works ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  a 
place  of  little  importance. 


CLOWANCE,  CORNWALL, 

THE   SEAT   OF   SIR   JOHN    ST.  AUBYN,    BART. 


Clowance,  which  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  estates  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  has  belonged 
to  the  St.  Aubyn  family  since  the 
reign  of  Richard  IL  is  situated  about 
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five  miles  north  of  Helston,  and  three 
from  Redruth.  The  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  and  richly 
wooded  park,  is  an  ancient  pile  of 
building,  and,  excepting  the  south 
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front,  which  foims  the  suhject  of 
our  engraving,  is  an  incongruous 
mixture  of  several  styles  of  archi-n 
tecture.  The  principal  attraction, 
however,  of  this  place  consists  in  the 
many  works  of  art  which  it  contains, 
and  among  which  are  several  fine 
family  portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and 
other  eminent  masters,  in  the  high- 
est state  of  preservation.  In  the 
drawing-room  is  a  very  striking  like- 
ness of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  Bart,  by 
Opie,  the  celebrated  Cornish  artist. 
Here  is  also  a  remarkably  fine  collec- 
tion of  rare  old  prints,  which  has  late- 
ly been  considerably  augmented  by 
many  choice  specimens  purchased  by 
Sir  John  during  his  residence  on  the 
Continent,  whose  taste  and  judgment, 
as  also  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
deserve  every  distinction. 

The  eye  is  highly  gratified  by  the 
beauty  of  the  several  plantations  in 
the  park,  which,  being  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  mining  district  of  the 
county,  strikingly  contrasts  with  its 
barren  aspect.     In  the  park  is  also 


a  fine  piece  of  water,  v/hich  tends 
considerably  to  improve  the  scene. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  man- 
sion is  the  parish  church  of  Crowan, 
a  large  ancient  structure,  and  in  the 
church-yard  is  a  mausoleum  belong- 
ing to  the  St.  Aubyn  family. 

Returning  to  Helston  .from  this 
place,  the  celebrated  tin-mine  called 
Veal,  or  Huel  Vor,  is  well  worth 
seeing.  Here  are  not  fewer  than 
five  large  steam-engines  for  raising 
the  water  from  the  mine,  besides 
stamping-mills,  &c.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  mines  in 
the  county,  and  gives  employment 
to  nearly  one  thousand  persons  :  the 
ore  which  it  produces  is  extremely 
rich  ;  and  the  works  connected  with 
this  mine  extend  more  than  a  mile 
above-ground. 

For  the  above  particulars,  as  also  for 
the  drawing  of  Clowance,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Stockdalc, 
the  author  of  Excursions  through 
Cornwall. 


JANUARY. 


"  January  !"  some  people  may 
exclaun  on  reading  this  title,  '*  the 
less  that  is  said  about  January  the 
better!"  But,  I  reply,  "Patience! 
read  what  I  have  to  say,  and  you  will 
find  that  this  crusty,  blue-nosed,  old- 
maidish  sister  of  smiling  April  and 
frolicsome  May  and  blooming  June 
has  attractions  peculiarly  her  own, 
and  is  a  greater  favourite  with  many 
people  than  some  of  her  younger  and 
more  gamesome  sisters.  It  is  true 
that  I  cannot,  in  this  month,  lead  you 
through  the  flowery  meadow,  or  by 
the  margin  of  the  summer  brook, 
charming  the  listening  woods  with 
its  gentle  music ;  I  cannot  speak  to 


you  of  blushing  morn  or  *  dewy 
eve ;'  nor  can  I  take  you  with  me  to 
the  thicket  to  listen  to  the  birds, 

*  Pouring  from  their  little  throats 
The  melody  of  summer  notes.' 

But  if  I  cannot  lead  you  to  the 
summer  brook,  I  can  shew  you  the 
winter  torrent;  if  we  cannot  walk 
together  among  the  *  leafy  woods,' 
we  can  contemplate  the  naked  forest, 
with  its  mossy  trunks  and  fantastic 
branches,  or  bending  under  its  fea- 
thery burden ;  and  I  can  shew  you 
the  winter  moon,  looking  down  in 
beauty  from  the  brow  of  night,  and 
spangling  the  snowy  mantle  which 
covers  the  earth  as  with  a  veil  of  pu- 
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rity,  witli  as  mnny  stars  as  crowd  the 
firmament.  But  these  are  charms 
which  January  shares  with  several  of 
l)er  sisters.  With  her,  indeed,  they 
are  unchangeable ;  and  when  she 
visits  us  we  may  safely  rely  upon 
finding  her  the  same:  nevertheless, 
that  blustering  fellow  February,  and 
that  jocose  dog  December,  resemble 
in  many  things  their  demure  elder 
sister." 

I  fancy  some  querulous  enemy  to 
all  innovation  may  here  exclaim,  "El- 
der sister!  who  ever  heard  of  Ja- 
nuary being  a  female  ?  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  when  January 
courted  May,  January  has  retained 
liis  character  as  a  wooer."  Gentle 
reader,  I  deny  the  authority  of  Chau- 
cer, who  is  an  old  antiquated  fellow, 
and  cannot  be  trusted  to  in  these  en- 
lightened days.  January  takes  the 
precedence  of  all  the  months  in  the 
year;  and  does  it  not  follow  fi-om 
this,  by  every  law  of  gallantry  and 
etiquette,  that  January  must  there- 
foi'e  be  of  the  softer  sex?  But  wav- 
ing this  digression,  let  me  now  do 
justice  to  January,  and  speak  of  the 
attractions  which  none  other  shares 
with  hei*.  Of  all  the  holidays  in  the 
year  the  first  day  of  January  has  ever 
been  the  most  associated,  in  my  mind, 
with  mirth  and  glee  and  innocent 
festivity.  History  in  all  times,  the 
usages  of  all  nations,  concur  in  giving 
to  this  day  the  character  of  hilarity; 
and  I  confess  I  am  loath  to  part  with 
ancient  usages,  and  cling  with  a  pe- 
cuhar  fondness  to  the  observance  of 
such  holidays  as  this ;  and  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  why. 

It  has  been  said  that  merriment 
at  the  commencement  of  a  year  be- 
tokens an  inconsiderate  levity,  ill  ac- 
cording with  the  uncertainty  and 
brevity  of  life  •,  and  that  the  close  of 


another  year  should  dispose  the  mind 
to  thoughtfulness,  rather  than  to 
gaiety.  But,  in  truth,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive that  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-sixth 
morning  should  have  any  thing  more 
melancholy  in  it  than  the  rising  of 
the  moon  on  the  twenty-ninth  even- 
ing; and,  without  being  any  advo- 
cate for  riotous  dissipation,  I  avow 
myself  a  friend  to  every  institution 
which  awakens  kind  feelings  and 
good  humour  and  innocent  hila- 
rity. One  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  this  season  is  the  happiness 
of  children ;  and  who  is  there,  pos- 
sessing the  kindlier  feelings  of  our 
nature,  to  whom  this  is  not  an  object 
of  the  most  pleasing  contemplation  ? 
Few  spectacles  are  more  delightful 
than  groups  of  innocent  chiMren 
hastening,  with  faces  of  laughing  ex- 
pectation, to  the  toy-mart,  where  they 
are  about  to  exchange  the  shillings 
and  half-crowns,  which  papas  and 
uncles  have  given  to  them  as  new- 
year's  gifts,  for  some  of  the  wonders 
which  it  displays.  How  glad  are  their 
hearts !  what  a  store  of  future  enjoy- 
ment seems  on  the  eve  of  being  pro- 
vided for  them  !  Alas  !  experience 
has  not  yet  taught  them  the  chilling 
lesson  of  trutli,  or  stript  novelty  of 
its  charm.  The  toy  which  each  grasps 
in  its  httle  hand  seems,  to  the  owner, 
a  more  permanent  soin-ce  of  happi- 
ness than  wealth  or  honours  to  ma- 
turer  years.  This,  too,  is  the  season, 
this  is  the  day,  for  the  overflow  of 
affection.  How  sweet  it  is  to  see  the 
little  ones,  risen  early  from  their 
slumber,  hastening  to  their  mother's 
chamber,  and  holding  up  to  her  their 
little  mouths  for  a  new-year's  wel- 
come ;  or  to  see  brothers  and  sisters, 
hardly  big  enough  to  be  distinguished, 
going  into  each  other's  arm^,  and 
B  2 
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giving  and  receiving  the  pure  kiss  of 
infant  love !  Sure  I  am,  that  in  such 
moments  affection  flows  in  a  wider 
channel,  and  hearts  throb  with  a 
deeper  attachment.  But  the  senti- 
ments of  affection  which,  in  days  like 
this,  warm  in  the  hearts  of  children, 
reach  farther,  and  cement  in  closer 
bonds  of  love  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  the  grandfather  and  his  grand- 
children ;  all,  in  short,  who  are  con- 
nected by  bonds  of  social  relationship. 
Simple  as  may  be  the  festival  which 
commemorates  a  new  era,  these  effects 
are  produced,  whether  the  table  of 
the  citizen  is  graced  with  a  plum- 
pudding  in  honour  of  the  day,  or  the 
wealthier  commemorate  it  by  prouder 
distinctions  and  more  magnificent  dis- 
plays. Domestic  felicity  is  influenced 
by  seemingly  unimportant  causes;  the 
morning  salute  with  v.hich  the  hus- 
band greets  the  partner  of  his  days, 
as  she  enters  the  breakfast-parlour 
on  new-year's  day,  is  pregnant  with 
the  accumulated  kindness  of  years  ; 
it  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  first 
festival  after  their  union ;  and  though 
long  years  have  perhaps  intervened, 
the  husband,  in  that  moment,  calls 
back  all  that  had  adorned  the  spring- 
time of  youth  and  freshness,  and  the 
years  that  may  have  wrinkled  his 
brow,  or  silvered  o'er  his  hair,  hinder 
him  not  from  recognising  that  throb 
of  the  heart  which  vibrates  to  the 
chord  of  earlier  days. 

Many  are  the  pleasing  scenes  that 


holiday  commemorations  offer  to  the 
contemplation.  Is  it  not  a  fine  spec- 
tacle to  behold  age  and  youth,  and 
infancy  and  maturity,  all  assembled 
together  in  social  glee  ?  The  white- 
haired  grandfather,  and  his  sons  and 
their  spouses,  and  his  daughters  and 
their  husbands,  and  the  laughter-lov- 
ing grand-daughter  and  the  tricky 
grandson — how  kindly  does  the  old 
man  smile  upon  them  all !  It  is  fine  to 
see  the  respect  which  youth  pays  to 
age;  to  witness  the  eagerness  with 
v/hich  children  strive  who  shall  wait 
upon  hoary-lieaded  years ;  wJio  shall 
place  a  chair  for  grandpapa,  and 
carry  grandpapa  his  tea,  and  have 
the  first,  and  the  last,  and  the  most 
kisses  from  grandpapa.  True  it  is 
all  this  passes  away;  the  feast  has 
its  termination — the  day  its  close.  The 
guests  depart — night  comes — and 
sleep  throws  oblivion  over  all.  But 
the  kind  feelings  that  have  been  awak- 
ened do  not  so  soon  pass  away.  Such 
(lays  are  the  landmarks  of  life ;  pro- 
montories standing  out  from  the  dull- 
ness of  existence ;  spots  which  live 
greenly  and  freshly  in  memory  long 
as  Hfe's  journey  lasts.  Let  us  not 
check  the  kinder  emotions.  Let  us  not 
stint  the  exercise  of  the  social  affec- 
tions, nor  throw  a  chill  over  the  ex- 
pression of  innocent  mirth  and  decent 
joy.  Let  these  have  their  little  hour. 
Many  are  the  dark  hours  which  iu? 
tervene. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  op  the  FRENCH  PROVINCES, 

No.  VII. 

THE    devil's    bridge. 

The  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  [j  several  efforts  have  been  made  to 
that  waters  the  townof  Pont-a-Mous-  i  rebuild  it,  but  always  in  vain,  for  that 
son  wanlJi  the  middle  arch.  The  i  what  was  done  in  the  day  was  sure 
country-people  seriously  tell  you,  that  |  to  fall  to  pieces  at  night.     How  that 
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may  be  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is, 
for  there  stands  the  bridge  without 
its  Urch ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  in- 
form you,  good  reader,  with  all  the 
veracity  of  a  faithful  historian,  how 
it  happened  that  the  said  arch  dis- 
appeared. 

It  is  now  some  centuries  since  an 
architect,  named  Eugene  Pierre,  un- 
dertook to  build  the  bridge  in  ques- 
tion. He  had  made  v/hat  he  con- 
sidered a  good  bargain  with  the  town, 
but,  unlike  the  architects  of  modern 
days,  he  was  not  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  money  till  tlie  bridge  was  en- 
tirely finished.  Eugene  had  some 
money  in  hand,  and  he  depended 
for  a  further  supply  on  a  sum  that 
he  had  lent  to  a  friend,  which  he 
thought  himself  sure  of  receiving  in 
time.  Unfortunately  for  the  poor  ar- 
chitect, this  friend  died  suddenly  and 
insolvent:  thus  he  found  himself  ut- 
terly destitute  of  the  means  to  com- 
plete the  bridge. 

He  did  not,  however,  despair;  ge- 
nerous and  friendly  himself,  he  ex- 
pected friendship  and  generosity  from 
others.  He  had  many  friends;  he  went 
and  explained  his  case  to  each  of 
them  separately,  assuring  theira  in 
turn,  that  if  he  could  not  raise  the 
money  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

Our  readers  have  already  divined 
that  this  mode  of  borrowing  was  not 
very  successful;  in  fact,  Eugene  re- 
turned to  his  house  without  a  penny, 
and  was  met  by -his  workmen  cla- 
mouring for  cash,  and  declaring  that 
they  would  not  go  on  without  it. 
Pierre,  half  distracted,  begged  hard 
for  another  day,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  obtained,  and  he  went, 
as  a  last  resource,  to  a  young  widow, 
whom  he  loved  and  was  upon  the 
point  of  marryiug.  He  knew  that 
she  had  not  the  money,  for  ahe  wa^ 


poor,  but  he  thought  that  she  might 
perhaps  procure  it  among  her  friends; 
for  even  his  own  sad  experience  had 
not  yet  destroyed  his  belief  in  friend- 
ship. 

No  sooner  had  he  revealed  his 
situation  to  her,  than  she  flew  to 
fetch  him  the  few  ornaments  of  value 
which  she  possessed  and  twoiumdred 
crowns  ifi  money:  it  was  every  far- 
thing she  was  mistress  of.  "Take 
this  for  the  moment,  dear  Eugene," 
cried  slie,  "  and  by  to-morrow  I  shall 
get  thee  more."  This  proof  of  the 
ti'uth  of  her  whom  he  loved  gave 
a  transient  relief  to  the  oppressed 
heart  of  the  young  architect;  he  em- 
braced her  tenderly,  and  returned 
home  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  success. 

It  was  then  late  in  the  evening, 
and  as  he  walked  by  the  river-side 
he  suddenly  found  close  to  him  a 
stranger  dressed  in  black.  The  moon 
shone  full  as  Eugene  turned  round 
to  look  at  him ;  and,  stout-hearted  as 
he  was,  he  drew  back  with  involun- 
tary shudder  as  he  met  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger  bent  full  upon  his.  There 
was  something  he  knew  not  what  in 
their  expression  which  made  his  blood 
run  cold  to  his  heart.  He  slackened 
his  pace ;  the  stranger  did  so  too. 
He  again  pressed  forward,  but  in 
vain ;  his  unwelcome  companion  was 
still  at  his  side. 

"  Thou  wouldst  avoid  me,"  said 
he  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  mockery; 
"  and  yet  I  alone  can  do  thee  good." 

"How?" 

"  Even  so — thou  hast  tried  thy 
friends,  been  disappointed,  and  still 
thou  hopest,  but  thou  wilt  be  again 
disappointed." 

"  How  know  you  that?"  and  Eu- 
gene stole  a  fearful  glance  at  him. 

"  No  matter !  to-morrow  will  prove 
tg  thee  the  truth  of  my  words.  Then 
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wiien  disappointment  drives  thee  to 
despair,  think  of  me;  a  wish  will  bring 
me  to  thy  succour."  And  before 
Eugene  could  reply  he  had  vanished. 

The  poor  architect  regained  his 
house  with  feelings  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  He  did  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  de- 
mon he  had  seen,  and  he  presaged 
from  this  terrible  visit  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  hopes.  His  fears 
were  too  just;  the  next  night  his  be- 
loved came  to  announce  to  him,  that 
all  her  attempts  to  raise  the  money 
had  failed.  He  heard  her  with  af- 
fected calmness,  and  dismissing  her 
with  a  tender  embrace,  sat  down  to 
consider  what  he  should  do. 

The  more  he  thought  of  his  situa- 
tion the  worse  it  appeared.  He  was 
not  only  ruined  but  dishonoured. 
He  had  no  refuge  from  ignominy  but 
in  the  grave;  but  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  suicide.  In  spite  of 
himself  a  haif-formed  wish  arose  that 
the  terrible  being  whom  he  had  seen 
the  night  before  would  come  to  his 
assistance ;  and  that  instant  he  beheld 
him  at  his  side. 

"  Think  no  more  of  death ;  live  to 
enjoy  thy  wishes,  the  means  are  in 
thy  power,"  said  he,  as  he  bent  upon 
Eugene  those  terrible  eyes,  the  wi- 
thering glance  of  which  no  mortal 
could  endure. 

"  The  means  are  in  my  power!" 
repeated  Pierre  faintly,  "  what  then 
are  those  means?" 

"  Thou  hast  but  to  call  me  to  thy 
aid;  I  may  not  benefit  thy  race  but 
by  their  own  consent." 

Eugene  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
In  that  moment  what  fearful  thoughts 
passed  through  his  mind !  An  in- 
distinct idea,  a  vague  hope,  that  if 
no  bargain  was  made  the  fiend  could 
not  have  actual  power  over  him,  urg- 


ed him  on.     "  Whom  must  I  sum- 
mon ?"  said  he  at  length. 

"  Nay,  this  is  mockery ;  thouknow- 
est  me,  and  what  men  call  me,  well." 

"  Fearful  being,  hence !  I  canaot, 
will  not  ask  aid  from  thee." 

"  Pusillanimous  wretch !  thy  eow- 
ard  soul  trembles  to  receive  even 
that  which  is  offered  without  condi- 
tion— to-morrow  thou  wilt  make  Jess, 
difficulty." 

He  vanished.  Dm-ing  the  night 
the  wretched  man  paced  his  room, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  form  some 
resolution.  The  following  day  his  cre- 
ditors beset  him ;  he  attempted  to  fly, 
but  he  was  stopped,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  taken  to  prison.  "  I  have 
yet  one  untried  resource,"  said  he  to 
his  creditors,  in  a  tone  of  despair, 
"  and  it  cannot  fail  me.  Leave  me 
in  peace  till  to-morrow,  and  I  swear 
you  shall  be  paid." 

"  You  seek  to  deceive  us,"  cried 
one  of  them,  "  and  it  is  useless,  for 
escape  us  you  cannot." 

"1  shall  not  try — I  repeat,  to-mor- 
row you  shall  be  paid." 

They  consulted  together,  and  at 
last  they  left  him  just  as  the  evening 
closed.  No  sooner  was  he  alone 
than  he  exclaimed,  "  Angel  of  dark- 
ness, give  me  then  the  aid  that  thou 
hast  promised ;  but  give  it  to  me  with- 
out condition,  else  I  accept  it  not." 
Again  the  stranger  appeared,  bearing 
a  bag  filled  with  gold,  which  he  plac- 
ed in  silence  before  Pierre,  and  in- 
stantly vanished. 

Eugene  examined  the  money;  it 
Avas  just  the  sum  he  wanted.  "  It  is 
mine,"  cried  he,  "  mine  without  con- 
dition !"  He  repeated  these  words  to 
himself  many  times,  but  he  sought  in 
vain  to  reassure  or  tranquillize  his 
mind. 

His  workmen  were  paid,  their  task 
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was  resumed,  and  it  proceeded  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  was  finished  even 
before  the  time  agreed  upon.  Eu- 
gene received  the  sum  he  had  bar- 
gained for  with  the  town ;  his  friends 
hastened  to  wish  him  joy,  and  were 
dismissed,  as  they  deserved  to  be, 
with  contempt. 

There  was  one  and  one  only  whose 
felicitations  were  received  with  joy  ; 
need  we  say  that  this  was  the  widow, 
whose  disinterested  affection  he  has- 
tened to  reward  ?  They  were  mar- 
ried ;  and  could  he  have  forgotten 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
money,  he  might  have  been  happy; 
but  the  recollection  of  it  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind,  and  a  dread  that 
Iiis  terrible  creditor  would  finally 
prove  his  destruction  embittered  his 
peace  of  mind. 

Some  time  passed  and  nothing  ap- 
peared to  warrant  his  fears.  He  had 
made  up  the  exact  sum  given  him  by 
the  fiend,  and  resolving  never  again 
to  use  what  he  regarded  as  an  ac- 
cursed thing,  he  buried  it  in  a  cellar 
in  his  house.  Shortly  after  he  had 
done  so,  a  noise,  as  if  of  low  stifled 
groans,  was  often  heard  at  night  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cellar.  The  neigh- 
bours, struck  with  these  singular 
sounds,  reported  the  facts  to  the  civil 
authorities;  search  was  made,  the 
bag  of  gold  was  discovered,  and  near 
it,  in  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  the  body 
of  a  murdered  man.  He  was  recog- 
nised as  the  former  proprietor  of  the 
house.  He  had  been  missing  above 
a  year,  and  it  was  directly  remem- 
bered that  the  architect  had  hired 
the  house  of  him  shortly  before  he 
disappeared,  and  removed  into  it 
only  the  day  after.  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  suspicious  circumstances  he 
was  apprehended  and  committed  to 
Pl»son. 


Despair  seized  him ;  he  saw  no 
means  of  extricating  himself,  and  he 
believed  that  he  was  about  to  expiate 
by  an  ignominious  death  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  he  had  committed  : 
for  let  him  act  which  way  he  would, 
his  fate  was  sealed :  if  he  revealed 
the  truth,  his  tale  would  either  be 
treated  with  disbelief,  or  he  would 
be  burnt  as  a  sorcerer;  if  he  re- 
mained silent,  he  would  be  surely  ex- 
ecuted as  a  murderer.  Overcome 
with  grief  and  horror,  he  dropped 
upon  his  knees,  and  was  about  to 
pray,  when  he  heard  a  low  sound  pro- 
ceed from  the  corner  of  his  dungeon, 
and  casting  his  eyes  towards  it,  he  met 
the  withering  glance  of  the  demon 
bent  full  upon  him. 

He  shrank  not,  for  despair  had 
braced  his  nerves.  "  What  wouldst 
thou  ?"  cried  he ;  "  why  art  thou  here?" 

"  To  save  thee." 

"  Liar !  impostor !  Begone,  leave 
me  to  the  fate  that  thou  hast  brought 
on  me." 

"  Fool !  say  rather  to  the  fate  thou 
hast  brought  upon  thyself:  but  it  may 
yet  be  averted.  I  can  transport  thee 
to  a  far  distant  country,  thee,  thy  wife, 
and  thy  gold ;  there  thou  mayst  live 
happily." 

"  And  this  too  thou  wilt  perform 
without  condition?" 

"  No ;  thou  must,  as  the  price  of 
my  services,  take  that  crucifix  from 
the  table  and  trample  it  under  thy 
feet." 

"  Wretch  !  I  refuse  thy  proffer;  I 
abhor  and  I  renounce  thee:  thou  hast 
ensnared  my  life,  but  there  is  still 
mercy  for  my  soul,  and  it  is  here  I 
seek  it."  He  raised  the  crucifix  de- 
voutly to  his  lips.  At  that  moment 
the  fiend  disappeared,  and  a  loud 
clap  of  thunder,  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  bridge  even  to  its  base,   burst 
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over  it.  The  spirit  of  d.irkness  car- 
ried with  him  in  his  flight  the  middle 
arch. 

Prostrate  on  the  floor  of  his  dun- 
geon, Eugene  was  pouring  out  his 
heart  in  prayer,  when  the  venerable 
pastor  of  the  parish  entered  v.ith 
tidings  of  hope  and  comfort.  He  had 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  scene, 
an  explanation  of  which  he  sought 
from  Eugene,  who  gave  it  to  him 
without  disguise.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, the  curt  informed  him  that 
the  real  murderer  was  discovered, 


and  he  had  no  doul)t  that,  by  a  pro- 
1  per  representation  of  wiiat  he  had 
I  himself  seen,  he  should  succeed  in 
,  averting  from  Eugene  all  charge  of 
I  sorcery.  His  benevolent  intentions 
I  were  fulfdled ;  the  architect  was  re- 

leased,  performed  public  penance, 
I  and  led  ever  afterwards  an  exemplary 
j  life.  As  for  the  gold  of  the  fiend, 
I  no  traces  of  it  were  ever  after  seen ; 

but  the  place  where  it  had  been 
I  concealed  was  filled  with  a  noisome 
I  stench,  which  rendered  the  house  un- 
!  inhabitable. 
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At  that  part  of  tlie  road  leading 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  wliich  winds 
along  the  seacoast,  are  seated,  on 
steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  rocks, 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Anxur,  for  ages  the  haunt  of  robbers, 
who  often  descend  in  numerous  bands, 
and  strike  terror  and  consternation 
into  the  surrounding  country.  Not 
unfrequcntly  they  make  incursions 
into  the  village  of  Terracina,  situated 
on  the  high-road  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  other  adjacent  places,  plun- 
dering, murdering,  and  carrying  off 
young  persons  belonging  to  distin- 
guished families.  For  most  of  these 
captives  they^extort  a  heavy  ransom, 
but  others  they  refuse  to  restore  at 
any  price.  The  villains  dwell  se- 
curely amid  the  ruins,  whither  no 
one  can  pursue  them:  horses  trained 
for  the  purpose  carry  them  with 
amazing  sv.iftness  up  the  steep  nar- 
row path  to  the  tops  of  tlie  highest 
rocks,  on  which  the  ruins  are  seated. 
Were  it  even  possible  to  follow  them 
thither,  this  would  be  of  no  avail,  for 
they  plunge  with  their  steeds  into  a 
dark  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which, 
yawning  like  the  mouth  of  hell,' scares 


the  horses  of  the  pursuers  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  regardless  of  the  rein, 
they  betake  themselves  to  a  precipi- 
tate flight.  This  aperture  leads  to  an 
immense  cavern,  which  serves  for  a 
stable,  and  from  which  a  wmding 
staircase,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  con- 
ducts to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
the  robbers  have  formed  habitations 
among  the  relics  of  the  once  cortsi- 
derable  town.  In  this  dreary  abode 
a  circumstance  of  no  ordinary  inter- 
est occurred  about  a  century  since  ; 
and  I  only  wish  that  my  narrative  of 
it  may  afford  as  much  pleasure  to 
the  reader,  as  I  received  from  the 
relation  given  me  by  a  person  w  ho 
has  long  resided  in  these  parts. 


The  Marchese  Lorenzo  Alta- 
monte,  the  descendant  of  a  very  an- 
cient family,  resided  at  Terracina. 
His  ancestors  were  once  very  opu- 
lent, and  had  extensive  possessions 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  States:  but  mis- 
fortunes of  various  kinds  had  so  far 
reduced  this  noble  and  flourishing 
house,  that  its  last  representative 
had  nothing  he  could  call  his  own 
besides  a  small  villa  on  the  seacoast, 
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nnil  a  good  house  at  Torracina,  tho 
former  of  wliich  he  inhabited  in  sum- 
mer and  the  latter  in  winter.  His 
family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  his 
only  daugliter,  Bettina,  Xflio  was  ce- 
lebrated far  and  near  for  her  exqui- 
site beauty.  Her  large  dark  eye 
glistened  beneath  long  silken  las^hes, 
and  her  hair  descended  in  black, 
glossy,  luxuriant  ringlets,  over  a  neck 
of  dazzling  whiteness.  Her  face, 
cast  in  the  Grecian  mould,  was  also 
delicately  fair,  and  her  cheeks  were 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  the  rose.  In 
figure  she  was  tall  and  elegant;  her 
gait  was  that  of  a  goddess,  and  her 
voice  melody  itself.  At  the  same 
time  Bettina  was  a  model  of  virtue 
and  piety;  she  was  the  joy  of  her 
parents,  and  beloved  and  admired 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

Altamonte,  though  not  actually 
rich,  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  pos- 
sessing wealth,  and  this  reputation 
he  was  particularly  anxious  to  main- 
tain. His  wife,  Camilla,  understood 
as  well  as  himself  the  inestimable 
art  of  keeping  their  expenditure  in 
equilibrium  with  their  income.  As 
they  observed  the  strictest  order  in 
their  whole  domestic  economy,  their 
house  was  well  managed,  and  they 
lived  in  a  very  respectable  manner. 
The  fair  Bettina  soon  had  many  suit- 
ors, but  only  one  of  tiiem  was  able 
to  make  any  impression  on  her  youth- 
ful heart.  The  fortunate  candidate, 
a  young  gentleman,  the  last  scion 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  was  the 
handsomest  and  the  most  amiable, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  poorest  of 
all  her  suitors.  Besides  a  small  land- 
ed property,  which  yielded  him  but 
a  scanty  support,  Federico  Mara- 
viglia  ])ossessed  absolutely  nothing. 
The  loving  Bettina  easily  overlooked 
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that  fault:  not  so  her  parents,  who, 
being  better  acquainted  with  their 
circinnstanccs,  deemed  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  seek  a  wealthy  match  for 
their  daughter,  to  whom  they  could 
give  but  an  inconsiderable  portion. 
They  were  of  course  decidedly  ad- 
verse to  this  silly  passion,  as  they 
termed  the  romantic  attachment  of 
their  charming  daughter  to  the  high- 
spirited  Federico. 

The  love  of  the  young  people  for 
each  Other  was  almost  as  old  as  them- 
selves, for  Bettina  had  grown  up 
v.ith  Federico.  They  had  been 
playm;ites  in  childhood;  and  their 
young  hearts  had  even  then  con- 
ceived a  mutual  predilection  which 
strengthened  with  their  years,  and 
grew  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  ardent 
youth  in  particular  into  an  uncon- 
troulable  passion.  Bettina  loved  the 
dear  companion  ofher  infantine  sports 
with  enthusiastic  tenderness:  but  her 
heart  was  soft,  and  love  itself  there 
assumed  a  delicate  form;  and  when 
Federico,  with  vehement  impetuosi- 
ty, abused  her  parents  as  cruel  and 
hard-hearted,  because  they  disap- 
proved his  love,  Bettina  had  only  si- 
lent tears  to  express  her  .eelings. 

The  Count  of  Castelmare  solicited 
the  hand  of  Altamonte's  fascinating 
daughter.  Endowed  with  all  that 
can  assure  happiness  to  a  mortal^ 
handsome,  young,  rich,  possessing 
an  excellent  heart  and  a  cultivated 
mind,  the  count  united  in  his  person 
all  that  the  marchese  could  desire  in 
a  son-in-law;  and  both  parents  hoped 
to  make  their  child  completely  happy 
by  this  advantageous  match.  They 
weir  knew  that  Bettina's  heart  was 
attached  to  Federico ;  but  still  they 
trusted  that  this  childish,  unpromis- 
ing passion  would  soon  be  overcome 
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by  the  superior  quaUfications  of  the 
count.  They  gave  him  therefore 
their  consent,  and  acquainted  their 
daughter  with  their  intentions.  Bet- 
tina  threw  herself  at  their  feet,  and 
implored  them  not  to  plunge  her  into 
inexpressible  misery:  but  they  had 
dilTerent  views  of  happiness;  and 
they  intifiiated  to  the  v/eeping  girl, 
that  she  must  obey,  and  at  the  same 
time  forbade  all  further  intercourse 
with  Federico. 

Bettina  was  a  dutiful  daughter, 
but  yet  she  could  not  do  such  vio- 
lence to  her  feelings  as  to  part  from 
hor  lover  for  ever  without  a  farewell 
interview — she  must  see  him  once 
more,  to  bid  him,  alas!  an  eteraal 
adieu.  Her  nurse,  on  whose  fidelity 
and  silence  she  could  depend,  was 
dispatched  to  him  with  a  letter,  in 
which  she  apprised  him  of  her  me- 
lancholy lot,  and  invited  him  to  meet 
her  at  night  in  the  garden,  that  they 
might  take  leave  of  each  other  for 
ever.  These  tidings  burst  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  on  Federico,  and 
drove  him  almost  to  despair:  he  pro- 
mised, however,  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. He  then  abandoned  himself 
to  the  excess  of  his  grief,  furiously 
struck  his  brow  witli  his  clenched 
fifet,  and  more  than  once  he  was  on 
the  point  of  throwing  himself  from 
tlic  lofty  parapet  of  his  mansion;  for 
after  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  life 
seemed  to  him  an  oppressive  bur- 
den: but  a  sudden  thought  darted 
through  lus  brain;  he  led  forth  him- 
self his  best  horse  from  the  stable, 
vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  gal- 
loped away. 

Night  spread  her  veil  over  the 
face  of  nature,  and  the  moon  gleam- 
ed through  hght  clouds  on  the  dark 
embowered  alleys,  when  Bettina,  with 
her  attendant,  softly  descended  the 


marble  steps  leading  into  the  gar- 
den. She  soon  found  in  a  distant 
summer-house  her  lover  waiting  for 
her  with  impatience.  Bettina  sank 
weeping  on  Federico's  bosom,  and 
he  strained  her  ardently  to  his  throb- 
bing heart.  After  the  first  tem- 
pest of  their  feelings  had  somewhat 
subsided,  he  strove  to  tranquil- 
lize the  trembling  girl.  "  Betti- 
na!" he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  love 
me  ?" — "  More  than  I  can  express," 
repHed  she ;  "  but  this  is  the  last  time 
that  I  must  tell  you  so,  the  last  time 
that  I  must  see  you.  Duty  com- 
mands me  to  shun  you  henceforth 
and  for  ever." — "  Np,  that  you  must 
not,  slvill  not!  Flee  with  me.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  get  over  the 
garden-wall:  two  horses  ready  sad- 
dled are  waiting  for  us  on  the  other 
side;  let  us  hasten  then,  dear  Betti- 
na, and  you  shall  be  safe,  for  I  will 
convey  you  to  a  place  whither  no 
one  will  pursue  us." 

Bettina  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
a  step  which  would  have  been  death 
to  her  beloved  parents.  "  Cease, 
Federico,"  said  she ;  "  indeed  I  can- 
not assent  to  your  proposal :  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  would  die  of  grief. 
And  to  what  place  could  we  flee  whi- 
ther the  anger  of  my  parents  and 
the  power  of  the  count  would  not 
pursue  us?" 

"  Look  at  me,  Bettina !  Cannot 
you  guess  whither  I  would  convey 
you?" 

Not  till  then  did  Bettina  observe 
the  singular  costume  in  which  Fede- 
rico appeared.  He  wore  a  short 
jacket ;  by  his  side  hung  a  broad 
sword,  and  in  his  girdle  were  stuck  a 
dagger  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  "  You 
must  know  the  ruins  of  Anxur,"  said 
he ;  "  there  I  have  friends  living  in 
secret.    Apprehensive  that  the  pride 
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and  the  selfishness  of  your  parents 
might  some  time  or  other  tear  you 
from  me,  1  long  since  secured  tlieir 
assistance  and  an  asylum  for  us  both, 
in  case  of  such  an  event." 

"  O  heavens !"  exclaimed  Bettina, 
starting  baclcAvith  horror,  "art thou 
then  become  the  associate  of  robbers  j 
and  murderers  ?     Is  it  to  them  that  i 
thou  wouldst  conduct  me?     Is  it  to  i 
the  den  of  ruthless  banditti  that  thou  I 
woulst  have  me  flee  from  the  arms  of  i 
beloved  parents,  who  have  trained  I 
me  to  virtue  and  honour?  Desist,  Fe-  j 
derico;  and  do  thou  too  return,  and 
forsake  not  the  fair  path  in  which 
thou  hast  hitherto  walked.     I  loved 
only  the  noble  and  upright  Federico 
— the  comrade  of  banditti  I  abhor.  I 
I  will  not  flee  with  tliee,  for  I  would  | 
rather  be  unhappy  than  criminal."     | 

"Ha,  serpent!  is  this  thy  affection?  j 
Girl,  girl,  drive  me  not  to  madness!  ! 
In  order  to  possess  thee  I  have  sold  j 
myself  to  the  men  whom  thou  callest ! 
villains,  and  who  are  far  less  guilty  | 
than  thou  imaginest  them  to  be ;  for 
they  are  the  step-sons  of  unjust  For- 
tune, who  have  the  courage  to  com- 
bat Fate,  and  to  wring  from  it  that 
which  it  refuses  to  give  them  spon- 
taneously..  Thou  must  go  with  me — 
I  cannot  now  recede;  thou  must  go 
with  me,  for  it  shall  not  be  for  nothing 
that  I  have  sacrificed  myself!" 

With  these  v/ords  he  seized  Bet- 
tina and  would  have  drasfsed  her 
a,way  by  force,  but,  disengaging  her- 
self from  his  grasp,  she  flew  on  the 
'iyings  of  the  wind  towards  the  house. 
He  would  have  pursued  her,  but  the 
nurse  threw  herself  in  his  way;  she 
caught  hold  of  him  and  clung  to  him 
so  closely  as  to  fix  him  to  the  spot. 
Suddenly  drawing  his  poniard  from 
his  belt,  he  plunged  it  into  the  bosom 
of  the   faithful  creature.     He  tlien 


hastened  after  Bettina,who had  mean- 
while reached  the  door,  which  closed 
with  violence  as  soon  as  she  had  enter- 
ed. All  he  could  now  do  was  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat.  He  passed,  not 
without  shuddering,  the  unfortunate 
old  servant,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
her  fidelity  and  was  just  breath- 
ing her  last.  He  mounted  his  horse, 
took  the  other  by  the  bridle,  and 
away  he  posted  to  the  ruins,  among 
the  inmates  of  which  he  was  now 
worthy  to  be  numberetl,  for  be  was 
already  a  murderer.  He  had  nothing 
more  to  lose ;  his  account  with  the 
world  was  closed ;  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness had  taken  possession  of  his  soul, 
and  he  now  belonged  wholly  to  the 
guilty  band  with  which  he  had  asso- 
ciated himself. 

Bettina  hurried  breathless  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  had  grant- 
ed her  strength  to  escape.  With 
burning  tears  she  besought  the  Fa- 
ther  of  Mercy  to  conduct  the  mis- 
guided youth  back  to  the  path  of 
virtue.  She  sank  exhausted  upon 
her  bed,  and  tossed  about  in  restless 
anguish :  hideous  phantoms  crowded 
upon  her  brain,  and  she  was  soon 
seized  with  a  burning  fever.  In  this 
condition  she  was  found  in  the  morn- 
ing by  her  mother,  who  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  state  of  her  be- 
loved child.  Tiie  physician  who  was 
summoned,  declared  that  her  disor- 
der, which  must  have  been  producetl 
by  violent  agitation  of  mind,  was  dan- 
gerous and  likely  to  be  protracted  ; 
but  he  hoped  that  her  youth  would 
overcome  it.  The  phantoms  of  her 
j  delirium  were  frightful.  Sometimes 
j  she  was  among  murderers  whose 
j  daggers  were  pointed  at  her  heart ; 
i  at  othere  she  bemoaned  her  lover, 
i  whom    she    beheld    in   imagination 
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bleeding  on  the  scalibld.  Slic  begged 
bim  in  the  most  moving  accents  to 
rqturn  to  virtue;  she  offered  her  own 
life  to  save  his.— The  body  of  the 
murdered  nurse  was  found :  her  mo- 
thei|readily  guessed  the  connection 
of  the  matter,  but  strove  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible  from  her  hus- 
band, fearing  the  effect  of  his  anger 
upon  Bettina.  She  was  anxious  to 
keep  the  count  also  in  ignorance  of 
what  had  happened,  lest  he  should 
recede,  and  break  off  a  match,  which, 
under  the  then  circumstances,  ap- 
peared to  her  to  be  more  desirable 
than  ever.  Bettina  now  needed  pro- 
tection against  the  robber,  who  might 
easily  snatch  her  from  the  very  bo- 
som of  her  family.  The  count  was 
powerful,  and  when  he  rode  out,  his 
coach  was  always  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  armed  servants.  His  castle 
on  the  seacoast  was  guarded  by  a 
troop  of  soldiers,  whom  he  kept  in 
his  own  pay;  there  then  Bettina 
might  live  in  safety. 

In  a  few  weeks  Bettina  recovered, 
to  the  joy  of  her  parents  and  the 
count,  who  was  impatient  to  lead  his 
beauteous  bride  to  the  altar.  The 
lovely  girl  was  reserved  and  melan- 
choly ;  an  interesting  paleness  over- 
spread her  fair  face,  upon  which  a 
sad  smile  but  rarely  played,  like  the 
moon  bursting  for  a  moment  through 
gloomy  clouds.  Poor  Betthia  !  her 
niind  was  wrung  by  the  giant  conflict 
between  duty  and  passion :  the  form- 
ej*  proved  victorious,  but  her  heart 
Fas  rent  in  the  struggle.  She  gave 
her  hand  |;o  the  count  at  the  altar, 
?ind  pronounced  the  solemn  vow  of 
fidehty,  which  she  firmly  resolved  to 
keep.  No  more  tfid  Federico's  name 
escape  her  lips ;  and  once,  when  her 
mother  would  have  spoken  of  him, 
she  urgently  entreqted  hpr  never  to 


mention  him  again.  Neither  Avas 
he  ever  se?n  by  any  one,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  though  he  had  disappear- 
ed from  tiie  earth. 

The  Count  of  Castelmare  felt  in- 
expressibly happy  in  the  society  of 
his  lovely  and  beloved  wife ;  but  the 
tranquil  melancholy  which  pervaded 
her  whole  manner  frequently  filled 
him  with  apprehension.  They  had 
been  married  two  years  and  had  yet 
no  prospect  of  issue :  this  was  the 
only  cloud  tliat  darkened  the  ho- 
rizon of  his  felicity.  Still  he  hoped 
that  time  v.'ould  fulfil  the  fondest 
wish  of  his  heart,  and  strove  more 
and  more  by  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
adored  Bettina.  The  countess  on 
hei'  part  esteemed  and  respected  her 
generous  consort,  by  whose  delicate 
attentions  she  was  deeply  touched; 
but  love  she  could  not  give  him,  for 
Federico's  image  yet  lived  in  her 
heart.  The  impression  of  her  first 
attachment  was  indelibly  stampecl 
upon  it,  and  never,  no  never,  could 
slie  foi-get  that. 

The  robbers  of  Anxur  meanwhile 
prosecuted  their  imhallowed  trade 
more  daringly  than  ever.  They  liad- 
elected  a  new  chief,  whom  on  account 
of  his  hardihood  and  intrepidity  they 
had  named  Cor.  di  Leone — Lion- 
heart.  Of  this  chief  the  most  ex- 
traordinary stories  were  circulated 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Many 
could  recount  traits  of  his  generosity 
and  liberality  shewn  to  persons  who, 
had  been  plundered  by  his  band ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  attributed  to 
him  horrible  acts  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge. The  domains  of  the  Count 
Castelmare  and  the  Marchese  Alta- 
monte  suffered  mcn-e  especially  l)y 
the  depredations  of  tiie  banditti.  To 
no  pinposc  did  the  count  send  fortl^ 
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Ilia  soldiers,  reinforced  by  sbirri ; 
the  wretches  G;irried  tlieir  audacity 
so  far  as  to  drive  away  the  cattle 
from  the  farm-houses,  and  to  set  fire 
to  the  villages,  almost  before  the  face 
of  the  troops  posted  to  protect  them. 

The  castle  alone  Iiad  been  spared 
these  unwelcome  visitations ;  and 
often  when  a  numerous  band  had  ; 
routed  the  count's  soldiers  and  the  i 
sbirri,  and  were  ascending  in  fuH  ca-  j 
reer  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  was  i 
situated,  a  commanding  figure  ap- 
peared on  a  stately  steed.  His  dress 
was  black  ;  feathers  of  the  same  co- 
lour waved  above  his  high-crowne<l, 
broad-brimmed  hat;  from  beneath  it 
descended  a  profusion  of  raven  hair, 
which  so  shaded  his  embrowned  face, 
tlittt  nothing  could  be  seen  ior  it  but 
the  glare  of  his  wildly  rolling  eye. 
At  his  beck  the  victorious  troop  turn- 
ed about  and  hastened  back  to  their 
retreat.  This  conduct  appeared 
strange  and  inexplicable  to  all  but 
Bettina.  Shealone  knew  the  elegant 
equestrian :  his  figure  was  too  deeply 
impressed  upon  her  memory  not  to 
l?e  recognised. 

Atrocious  outrages  had  been  com-, 
rnitted  by  the  banditti:  they  had 
fallen  at  night  upon  Terracina,  pil- 
laged and  plundered,  and  carried  off 
several  females,  whom  they  conveyed 
to  their  haunts  and  there  detained. 
The  public  authorities  and  the  land- 
ed proprietors  of  the  whole  adjacent 
country  consulted  together  by  what 
means  the  excesses  of  these  villains 
might  be  checked.  They  assembled 
the  inhabitants  of  Fondi,  Itri,  Gaeta, 
and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
all  the  sbirri  and  soldiers  in  the  whole 
district;  they  beset  all  the  avenues 
to  the  rocky  defile,  in  hopes  of  se- 
curing some  of  the  robbers,  or  at 
least  their  captain,  wlio,  it  waa  learn- 


ed, frequently  repaired  alone  to  the 
sequestered  chapel,  seated  on  a  steep 
rock,  overshadowed  with  pines,  in 
the  rear  of  Castehnare. 

Bettina  heard  of  these  arrange- 
ments, and  trembled  for  him  whom 
she  durst  no  longer  love :  she  might, 
however,  without  any  violatio.n  of  her 
duty,  warn  and  save  him;  and  this 
she  resolved  to  do  at  all  hr.zards. 
She  wrote  in  a  disguised  hand  a  few 
lines,  in  which  she  cautioned  him 
against  visiting  the  chapel,  because 
danger  awaited  him  there.  She  then 
conjured  him  by  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer  which  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  altar  of  that 
chapel,  to  forsake  the  disgraceful  pro- 
fession of  a  robber,  and  return  to 
virtue.  "  The  Saviour,"'  she  thus 
wrote,  "  has  shed  his  blood  for  thee 
also — let  him  not  have  sufFered  in 
vain  !  Return,  ah  return,  from  the 
black  slough  of  vice,  where  thou  wilt 
be  involved  in  certain  perdition  1" 

Taking  with  her  this  paper,  she 
went  in  the  evening  into  the  garden. 
A  walk  overgrown  with  grass"  eon- 
ducted  her  among  thickly  tangled 
shrubs  to  a  door,  which  she  opened 
with  considerable  effort.  She  then 
found  herself  in  a  wood,  where  a; 
foot-path  wound  between  rude  crags 
to  the  chapel -on  the  rock.  She  pur- 
sued her  way  trembling  through  the. 
dark  shade  of  the  trees,  fearing  lest, 
she  might  be  discovered  and  made 
prisoner  by  the  banditti;  but  the 
consciousness  of  good  intentions,  as 
she  hoped  to  bring  a  sinner  back  to. 
virtue,  infused  into  hei*  courage  and 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  high- 
er powers. 

She  entered  the  sacred  precinct 
just  as  the  beams  of  the  departing 
I  sun  through  the  painted  windows 
i  irradiated  the  face  of  ih.e  dying  Re- 
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(lecmcr.  Overpowered  with  melan- 
choly and  devotion,  she  sunk  upon 
her  knees  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
altar ;  burning  tears  trickled  from  her 
eyes,  and  she  raised  her  supplicating 
hands  to  him  from  whom  alone  she 
could  expect  comfort  for  her  distress- 
ed heart.  She  besought  pardon  and 
repentance  for  the  unhappy  man 
whom  she  loved.  Absorbed  in  grief, 
long  had  she  continued  in  this  pos- 
ture when  a  noise  roused  her :  she 
deposited  the  paper  on  the  altar,  and 
with  precipitation  regained  the  gar- 
den. It  was  lucky  that  she  staid  no 
longer,  for  it  was  Federico  himself, 
who  was  making  his  way  through  the 
thick  shrubs  to  the  chapel. 

Federico  there  sought  refuge  from 
the  despair  which,  since  Bettina  was 
snatched  from  him,  had  seized  his 
mind  and  conducted  him  to  the  ban- 
ditti. Having  lost  their  captain,  the 
robbers  offered  him  the  command, 
which,  being  then  under  the  impulse 
of  furious  revenge,  he  accepted.  Too 
soon  he  had  occasion  to  rue  the  hor- 
rid covenant  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered; for  he  quickly  discovered  that 
those  whom  he  had  considered  as 
unfortunate  men,  persecuted  by  the 
injustice  of  Fate,  were  but  the  scum 
of  society,  who  had  richly  deserved 
their  lot,  and  who  undertook  to  pro- 
cure by  murder,  robbery,  and  every 
other  outrage,  what  they  were  too 
indolent  to  earn  by  honest  means. 
His  eyes  were  at  once  opened,  and 
lie  felt  a  horror  of  the  atrocious  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged.  He  often 
fled  from  their  company  to  the  cha- 
pel :  there  at  least  he  was  sure  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  them ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  tradition,  that  place 
bad  always  been  dangerous  to  the 
banditti,  and  several  of  them  had 
beeu  taken  there.    Federico  laughed 


at  these  fears,  relying  on  his  weapons, 
his  personal  strength,  and  the  swift- 
ness of  his  horse,  which  was  always 
at  hand.  In  the  gloom  of  the  little 
chapel  his  mind  was  frequently  ab- 
sorbed in  reveries,  in  which  memory 
fondly  clung  to  the  recollections  of 
his  juvenile  years.  Hither  when  a 
child  he  had  often  been  brought  by 
his  beloved  and  pious  mother,  and 
here  she  had  often  prayed  for  his  fu- 
ture prosperity.  He  had  had  such 
excellent  parents! — his  father  had 
taken  pains  to  implant  in  his  soul 
courage  and  noble  sentiments,  and 
his  mother  religion  and  integrity. 
Both  had  passed  with  the  fondest 
hopes  into  a  better  life.     And  he— 

0  heaven  !  how  completely  had  he 
blasted  tkose  hopes,  degraded  as  he 
was  into  a  robber,  a  murderer,  an 
outcast  from  society  I  His  bosom 
was  agonized  by  these  reflections, 
and  burning  tears,  such  as  fallen  an- 
gels might  weep,  started  from  his 
dark  eyes.  On  such  an  occasion  a. 
gleam  of  ^ttnshine  suddenly  burst 
upon  him — he  perceived  Bettina's 
note.  In  spite  of  the  feigned  hand, 
he  immediately  knew  the  writer,  and 
the  thought  that  she  still  felt  an  in- 
terest for  him  filled  him  with  trans- 
port. "  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  she 
loves  me  still !  O  thou  angelic  spi- 
rit, how  easy  it  seems  to  thee  to  re- 
turn to  a  path,  from  which,  as  soon 
as  we  have  taken  the  first  step,  we 
are  irresistibly  urged  forward.  Alasl 

1  can  no  longer  recede — the  powers 
of  darkness  hold  me  fast — nothing 
can  rescue  me  from  their  clutches. 
But  neither  will  I  any  more  distress 
thee ;  thou  shalt  no  longer  feel  alarm 
for  the  criminal,  and  for  thy  sake  all; 
that  belong  to  thee  shall  be  spared." 

The  incursions  of  the  bandittf  in 
that  part  of  the  country  actually  be- 
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came  less  frequent,  and  tlie  domains 
of  iVltamonte  and  Castelnuirc  ceased 
to  be  molested.  None  felt  happier 
in  this  tranquillity  than  the  count  and 
his  father-in-law.  Their  satisfaction 
was  soon  afterwards  augmented  by 
the  hope  which  Bettina  at  length  af- 
forded of  becoming  a  mother.  No- 
thing but  the  declining  state  of  her 
health  since  she  began  to  cherish 
this  delightful  hope,  disturbed  the 
joy  felt  by  the  whole  family  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  her  indisposition  was  owing 
to  her  situation,  and  that  after  her 
confinement  she  would  speedily  re- 
cover. Still  there  appeared  but  lit- 
tle probability  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  expectations,  for  the  farther 
the  countess  5»lvanced  in  her  pregnan- 
cy, the  worse  she  became.  She  suf- 
fered, niDre  particularly  from  cramps 
and  convulsive  attacks;  often  swoon- 


ed suddenly,  and  then  lay  for  hours 
together  witiiout  exhibiting  any  signs 
of  life.  The  count  and  her  parents 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and  still  more 
when  the  physician  declared  that 
he  was  afraid  the  patient  would  .sink 
under  a  violent  attack  of  this  kind. 
His  anticipation  v/as  but  too  speedily 
realized:  one  day  the  amiable  liettina 
fell  insensible  in  the  midst  of  the  fami- 
ly circle,  and  all  the  means  employ- 
ed to  revive  her  proved  unavailing. 
The  grief  of  the  husband  and  the 
disconsolate  parents  baffled  descriiJi- 
tion  ;  the  latter  especially  seemed  to 
have  lost  with  their  beloved  daugh- 
ter all  the  joys  of  life.  The  funeral 
was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  and 
the  remains  of  the  beautiful  countess 
were  deposited  in  the  vault  of  the 
Castelmare  family. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


RELIGIOUS  LADY'S-MAIDS. 


It  is  not  a  little  astonishing  to  per- 
ceive what  arrant  humbug  and  mi- 
serable cant — cant  actually  bordering 
upon  fatuity — pervades  some  publi- 
cations. As  if  it  were  not  sufficient 
to  have  maudlin  "  religious"  novels, 
as  they  are  styled,  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  frequently  of  a  very 
doubtful  tendency,  we  must,  forsooth, 
have  cookery-books  interlarded  with 
moral  maxims  and  pious  reflections ; 
thus  providing  "  crumbs  of  com- 
fort" for  the  soul,  as  well  as  some- 
thing more  substantial  for  the  carnal 
appetite  of  the  body.  The  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  moral  and  peptic 
precepts  is  as  little  edifying  as  it 
would  be  to  dance  a  minuet  to  a 
psalm-tune  ;  and  we  hardly  know 
which  would  be  the  most  offensive  to 
a  person  who  has  any  regard  for 


propriety,  to  hear  a  cook  quoting 
texts  of  scripture  in  the  midst  of  his 
culinary  operations,  or  to  behold  a 
divine  in  his  canonicals  occupied  in 
making  soups  and  gravies ;  or,  last- 
ly, to  interleave  a  cookery-book  with 
a  prayer-book.  We  have  lately  met 
with  a  most  notable  instance  of  this 
species  of  canting  in  a  book  entitled 
The  Duties  of  a  Lady  s- Maid,  in 
which  religion  is  set  down  as  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  such  an 
office.  This  is  surely  interpreting 
the  text,  to  preach  "  in  season  and 
out  of  season,"  more  literally  than  is 
becoming.  Can  it  be  that  the  writer 
conceives,  that  lady's-maids  have  hi- 
therto been  more  irreligious  than 
other  persons  in  the  same  sphere  ? 
and  that  he  is  anxious  to  reform  this 
useful  class  of  domestics  ?     If  so^ 
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however  we  may  commend  his,  or 
more  probably  he7\  intentions,  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  such  exhortations 
will  be  attentlcd  with  any  good  effect; 
fo^*  if  a  young  woman  who  takes  up 
the  volume  be  really  religious,  she  is 
more  likely  to  be  scandalized  than 
edified  at  the  flippancy  of  such  gra- 
tuitous exhortations  in  such  a  place; 
or  should  she  not  be  so,  instead  of 
becoming  a  convert,  she  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  the  hint  to  be- 
come a  demure  hypocrite,  in  order 
to  qualify  herself  perfectly  for  the 
situation  she  is  ambitious  of  filling. 
So  that  in  either  case,  more  harm 
than  good  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
such  exhortations  to  piety  as  we  have 
met  with.  Or  who  knows  but  that 
when  a  girl  is  told  that  to  be  a  lady's- 
maid  she  must  be  religious,  she  will 
rather  choose  some  less  sanctified 
occupation,  arguing  with  herself,  that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  be  religious  in 
such  a  situation,  in  any  other  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  religious  at  all  ? 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  exactly 
see  why  religion  should  be  more  a 
sine  qua  non  for  such  an  ofiice  than 
for  atiy  otlier  in  a  domestic  estabfish- 
ment — for  a  cook,  for  instance,  a 
butler,  or  a  footman,  or  even  a  danc- 
ing or  music  master.  We  are  not  so 
dull  but  we  can  conceive  that,  in 
in  some  respects,  a  lady  might  not  be 
displeased  to  have  her  own  attend- 
ant a  person  of  more  than  ordinary 
strictness;  but  there  are  also  many  oc- 
casions on  which  the  scruples  of  such 
a  person  might  be  very  troublesome. 
A  fashionable  lady,  for  example, 
would  hardly  endure  one  wlio,  in  her 
excess  of  zeal,  might  hint  that  the 
use  of  rouge  was  sinful,  and  better 
becoming  the  lady  of  Babylon  than 
a  Christian  woman  ;  who  should  ex- 
hort her  mistress  to  go  oftener  to 


church,  and  less  frequently  to  the 
opera;  who  should  advise  her  to 
have  family  prayers  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  instead  of  a  conversazione; 
to  patronise  a  sermon  instead  of  a 
concert;  and  to  expend  more  in  cha- 
rity, and  less  in  millinery. 

Few  ladies,  we  apprehend,  would 
like  either  a  censor  morum,  or  a  mC' 
mento  mori,  in  the  shape  of  an  Abi- 
gail, if  in  any  shape  at  all.  No  wo- 
man of  the  world  would  care  to  re- 
tain an  attendant  whose  conduct 
would  so  frequently  be  a  satire  upon 
her  own.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  writer  contemplates  no  such 
results  from  his  preaching,  but  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  religion  of  a 
lady's-maid  will  of  course  prove  of 
more  temporizing  stuff;  that  her  piety 
v.ill  be  of  such  an  accommodating 
kind  as  not  to  prevent  her  .from 
cheerfully  administering  to  the  levi- 
ties and  vanities  of  others.  Indeed, 
we  are  certain  that  such  must  be  his 
view  of  the  matter,  or  he  "would 
never  have  followed  up  his  religious 
precepts  by  so  many  recipes  for 
washes  for  the  face  and  other  cos- 
metical  preparations.  Thus  it  should 
seem  that,  although  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  lady's-maid  should  be  religious, 
he  has  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
mistress  ought  to  be  so  too.  Ac- 
cordingly, Religion  is  to  be  the  hand- 
maid to  Vanity.  The  maid  may  dress 
her  lady  for  the  ball,  and  then  go  to 
say  her  own  prayers  to  keep  herself 
out  of  mischief.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  very  convenient  sort  of 
theory  at  least,  if  not  very  edifying. 

Religion  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
servants  :  truly,  so  it  would  be.  most 
excellent,  if  tljose  who  kept  them 
could  be  religious  by  proxy,  and  de- 
pute the  care  of  their  souls  to  their 
domestics.:  Bui  until  people  are  con- 
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vinced  tliat  such  is  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  few,  except  those  who 
are  religious  themselves,  will  be  anx- 
ious to  have  a  pious  household.   . 

It  requires  no  very  great  penetra- 
tion to  foresee  what  inconveniences 
might  arise  in  many  families,  were 
servants  to  be  too  conscientious  in 
certain  respects.  A  religious  coach- 
man, when  ordered  to  drive  on  a 
Sunday  to  Hyde-Park,  might  per- 
haps conceive  himself  to  be  justified 
in  disuheying  his  lady's  commands, 
and  convey  her  to  church,  as  a  more 
becoming  place  on  a  Sabbath-day 
than  a  promenade ;  or  perhaps  he 
might  designedly  overturn  her  on 
her  way  to  a  Sunday  rout,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  her  soul,  break  her 
bones  to  warn  her  against  such  sinful 
indulgences.  A  religious  cook  would 
hardly  scruple  to  spoil  a  dinner  of 
three  courses  on  a  fast-day;  and  a 
pious  footman  would  refuse  to  say  that 
his  mistress  was  not  at  home  when  she 
was  standing  at  the  drawing-room 
window.  A  religious  lady's- mai(', 
too,  would  hardly  be  so  docile  and 
complaisant  on  all  occasions  as  might 
be  desirable.  Can  it  be  expected 
that  such  a  one  would  study  cosme- 
tics with  the  zeal  necessary  to  become 
an  adept  in  so  important  an  art?  It 
is  rather  to  be  feared  that  she  would 
mislay  the  rouge  when  it  was  most 
wanted,  and  contrive  to  break  a  false 
tooth,  or  spoil  a  new  set  of  curls: 
for  she  would  probably  be  of  opinion, 
that  such  artifices  ought  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  species  of  practical  ly- 
ing; a  breach  of  veracity  that  nothing 
can  possibly  justify,  much  less  the 
frivolous  desire  of  concealing  the 
decays  of  time.  At  any  rate,  we 
suspect  she  would  not  condescend  to 
Waste  her  time  in  preparing  the  com- 
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positions  and  messes  for  which  so 
many  precious  receipts  are  given,  in 
this  book.  It  is  really  a  pity,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  did  not  consi- 
der better  what  he  was  about,  as  he 
iniglit  thereby  have  saved  himself 
half  his  labour — either  the  mond  in- 
struction, or  the^practical  lessons  of 
immoral  vanity.  By  this  means,  too, 
he  might  have  composed  two  works: 
one  for  the  devout,  for  "  serious"  fa- 
milies ;  the  other  for  those  who  have 
no  objection  to  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  Perhaps,  however,  he  thought 
it  better  to  furnish  his  pupils  with 
both  "kinds  of  instruction,  and  send 
them  forth  armed  with  both  piety 
and  receipts,  to  apply  either  accord- 
ing to  the  inclinations  of  those  in 
whose  service  they  may  engage. 

To  be  somewhat  more  serious,  we 
cannot  help  considering  the  book  to 
which  we  allude  as  a  most  flagrant 
example  of  that  species  of  canting 
which  is  at  once  ridiculous  and  dis- 
gusting. To  hear  a  person  prate  of 
religion  and  rouge,  of  discreet  con- 
duct and  worldly-minded  practice,  in 
one  and  the  same  breath,  is  a  sad 
trial  to  our  patience,  and  we  have  as 
little  faith  in  his  receipts  as  in  his 
morality.  This  maudlin  kind  of  hy- 
pocrisy is  excessively  absurd,  and 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated. 
Next  to  open  irreligion,  we  abhor 
the  practice  of  making  that  which 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
seriousness  ridiculous,  by  jumbling  it 
up  with  subjects  and  feelings  diame- 
trically opposite  to,  and  alien  from, 
its  spirit.  It  excites  our  utmost  dis- 
gust to  see  religion,  thus  made  a  cat's- 
paw  on  every  paltry  or  odious  occa- 
sion ;  to  see  men  bring,  not  reli- 
gious feeling,  but  the  parade  of  it, 
into  the  most  trivial  occasions ;  to 
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see  it  mixed  up  with  the  mere  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  A  Turk  may  be 
edified  when  he  hears  a  fig-dealer  in 
the  street  cry  out,  "  In  the  name  of 
the  Prop^^.et — figs  !"  a  party  of  Spa- 
nish CathoHcs  may  think  they  shew 
their  devotion  by  laying  down  their 
cards  and  crossing  themselves,  when 
they  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  that 
precedes  the  Host,  and  not  perceive 
any  indecorum  in  resuming  their  game 
the  very  next  instant ;  but  these  are 
practices  which  we  certainly  do  not 
approve. 

Devotional  forms  and  phraseology 
may  be  so  hackneyed  as  to  lose 'their 
value,  and  at  length  be  repeated 
without  having  any  more  meaning- 
attached  to  them  than  to  the  com- 
pliment at  the  end  of  a  letter.  If 
we  would  preserve  our  religious  feel- 
ings pure  and  uncontaminated,  we 
must  not  wantonly  expose  them  on 
every  idle  occasion.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  strongly  object  to 


many  of  what  are  termed  religious 
novels,  where,  owing  to  an  indiscreet 
zeal,  religious  topics,  language,  and 
opinions,  are  so  mixed  up  with  mere 
worldly  concerns,  as  to  produce,  if 
not  any  great  harm,  at  least  no  good. 
Nor  does  it  unfrequently  happen  in 
these  compositions,  that  more  dan- 
ger is  to  be  apprehended  to  the  in* 
experienced  from  the  highly-colour- 
ed scenes  intended  as  a  warning 
against  vice,  than  benefit  from  the 
reflections  with  which  they  are  in- 
terspersed. For  this  reason,  most 
strongly  do  we  protest  against  reli- 
gious subjects  being  so  indecorously, 
not  to  say  profanely,  dragged  into 
works  where  they  appear  so  ridicu- 
lously out  of  place.  We  would  wish 
to  have  religious  servants,  even  reli- 
gious lady's-maids  ;  but  we  are  also 
quite  certain  that  they  will  never  be- 
come so  by  studying  such  books  as 
that  which  has  here  called  forth  our 
animadversion. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  TALMA,  THE  FRENCH  TRA- 
GEDIAN,  TO  A  NAMESAKE  IN  HOLLAND. 


Paris,  June  15,   1820. 

Sir, — I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
only  eight  days  ago  a  letter  from  you, 
dated  last  February,  with  two  copies 
of  your  thesis.  The  Rev.  M.  Marron 
has  sent  me  a  third  copy  from  you.  I 
am  truly  grateful  for  your  obliging  at- 
tention, and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
best  thanks.  I  do  not  know,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  discover, 
if  you  and  I  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock.  I  was  told  in  Holland, 
when  I  was  there  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,  that  there  were  families 
of  my  name  in  that  country.  The 
principal  seat  of  my  family  is  a  place 
about  six  leagues  from  Cambray,  in 
French  Flanders. 


It  is  not  the  first  time  that  my 
name  has  given  rise  to  inquiries  from 
strangers  respecting  my  origin.  For- 
ty or  fifty  years  ago,  a  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  being  at  Paris, 
and  hearing  of  the  name  of  my  un- 
cle, came  to  ask  him  if  he  was  not  of 
Arabian  origin.  Since  that  time,  a 
merchant  in  one  of  the  seaports  of 
Africa,  whom  I  saw  in  my  youth  at 
Paris,  put  the  same  question  to  me. 
I  could  no  more  answer  the  mer- 
chant, than  my  uncle  could  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

The  learned  M.  Langles,  the  friend 
of  my  infancy,  who  is  justly  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  told  me  that  in 
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Arabic,  Talma  actually  signifies  in- 
trepid, and  that  it  is  one  of  those 
appellations  which  that  nation  em- 
ploys to  distinguish  the  different 
branches  of  the  same  family.  You 
will  readily  conceive  how  proud  such 
an  explanation  must  have  made  me, 
and  how  constantly  I  have  striven  to 
prevent  tlie  Jionour  of  the  name  from 
being  tarnished  in  my  keeping.  It 
has  happened,  unfortunately  for  me, 
that  having  always  devoted  myself  to 
the  culture  of  the  arts,  I  have  never 
had  the  means  of  proving  that  my 
name  was  justly  acquired.  These 
different  intimations  led  me  to  sup- 
pose that  we  derived  our  origin  from 
a  Moorish  family,  who  had  remained 
in  Spain  and  embraced  Christianity; 
that  this  family  had  afterwards  passed 
from  Spain  into  the  Low  Countries, 
which  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  removed  thence 
to  settle  in  French  Flanders. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  told  in  Holland  that  our  name 
liad  a  Dutch  origin,  and  was  very 
general  in  that  country.  This  new 
piece  of  information  has  overthrown 
at  once  the  fine  edifice  raised  by 
my  fancy,  and  transported  me  in 
an  instant  from  the  barren  sands  of 
Arabia  to  the  verdant  pastures  of 
Holland.  You,  sir,  as  you  speak 
0utch,  can  decide  much  better  than 
myself,  whether  our  family  comes 
originally  from  the  north  or  the 
south  ;  whether  our  ancestors  wore 
the"  turban  or  the  chaperon;  and 
whether  they  worshipped  Mahomet 
or  the  God  of  the  Christians. 

But  there  is  still  another  conjec- 
ture r,elative  to  oui;  griginj  which  I 


see  I  have  forgotten  to  state.  The 
Count  de  Mouradia,  who  has  re- 
sided a  long  time  in  the  East,  and 
has  written  upon  the  religious  sys-. 
tems  of  the  Orientals,  cites  a  passage 
from  one  of  their  authors,  who  in- 
forms us  that  King  Pharaoh  IV.  of 
Egypt,  the  same  who  drove  out  the 
Israelites,  was  named  Talma.  That 
king  was  a  great  scoundrel ;  but  we 
must  not  be  too  nice  on  the  score  of 
character  when  an  illustrious  descent 
is  in  question.  You  see,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  German  baron  with  his 
sixteen  quarterings,  nor  even  any  of 
the  kings  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  who  can  boast  of  an  antiquity 
so  remote  and  so  legitimate  as  that 
of  our  family.  I  think,  however, 
much  more  of  the  honour  of  beino- 
related  to  so  distinguished  a  scholar 
as  yourself,  than  of  being  the  de- 
scendant of  a  crowned  head. 

I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  inform  me  whether  you  think  our 
name  is  Dutch  or  Arabian.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  felicitate  myself  on  bear- 
ing a  name  which  you  know  so  well 
how  to  honour ;  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  some  favourable  circumstance 
will,  one  day  or  other,  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  us,  and  so  afford 
me  an  opportunity  to  make  your  in- 
timate acquaintance,  either  by  my 
going  to  Holland,  or  by  your  coming 
to  Paris. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  those 
sentiments  of  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  most  devoted  servant. 

Talma. 

Rue  St.  Lazare,  56,  Ckaunie  (VAntin. 
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About  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  one  of  the  wildest 
forests  in  the  district  of  Fulda,  dwelt 
a  bold  huntsman,  named  Andrew 
Schweil.  He  had  formerly  been  in 
the  service  of  Count  Aloys  von  Bach, 
whom  he  had  attended  during  a  tour 
through  Italy;  and  once,  when  tra- 
velling in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
then,  as  now,  the  favourite  haunt  of 
banditti,  he  had  by  his  prudence  and 
bravery  extricated  his  master  from  a 
most  perilous  adventure,  which  had 
nearly  placed  him  in  the  power  of 
one  of  the  bands  which  infest  that 
country. 

In  the  hotel  at  Naples  where  they 
resided,  a  poor  but  lovely  orphan  had 
been  taken  by  the  hostess  out  of 
charity,  but  treated  with  brutal  in- 
humanity and  condemned  to  the  low- 
est drudgery.  The  kind-hearted  An- 
drew pitied  her  wretched  lot,  and  his 
compassion  so  won  upon  the  poor 
girl's  affection,  that  he  soon  became 
the  sole  hope  of  her  life,  and  she  was 
easily  persuaded  to  leave  her  country 
and  attach  herself  to  the  only  being 
she  recollected  as  having  ever  shewn 
kindness  to  her.  The  prayers  of 
Andrew  and  the  tears  of  Georgina 
prevailed  on  the  count  to  permit  their 
attachment  and  add  Geoi'gina  to  his 
travelling  suite.  Before  they  quitted 
Italy  they  were  united;  and  on  their 
return  to  Germany,  the  count,  as  a 
reward  for  the  faithful  services  of  his 
attendant,  appointed  him  keeper  of 
his  most  extensive  forest.  Accom- 
panied only  by  his  Georgina  and  one 
old  servant,  he  retired  to  the  lonely 
and  wild  forest  which  he  was  to  pro- 
tect from  the  depredations  of  poach- 
ers; but  instead  of  the  prosperity 
which   had   been   promised  by  the 


count,  his  new  office  entailed  on  him 
only  fatigue,  danger,  and  poverty, 
and  sorrow  and  misery  soon  over- 
whelmed him.  The  scanty  wages  in 
money  which  he  received  were  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  clothe  himself  and 
Georgina;  the  small  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  wood  were  preca- 
rious ;  his  garden,  the  formation  and 
cultivation  of  which  cost  him  great 
labour,  was  frequently  laid  waste  by 
the  wild  boars  and  wolves,  notwith- 
standing all  the  watchfulness  and  care 
of  himself  and  his  man;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  toil  of  months,  on  which 
he  depended  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  was  annihilated  in  a  single 
night.  His  life  too  was  threatened 
by  the  robbers  whose  advances  and 
offers  he  repelled  with  honest  indig- 
nation, resolving  to  discharge  his 
duty  fearlessly  and  faithfully,  and  ra- 
ther die  than  acquire  wealth  or  safe- 
ty by  dishonest  means.  Exasperated 
at  his  invincible  fidelity,  they  resolved 
on  his  destruction,  and  nothing  but 
the  terror  of  his  fierce  watch-dogs 
saved  his  house  from  being  attacked 
and  its  inmates  from  being  murdered. 
Georgina,  unaccustome<I  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  and  unable 
to  bear  up  against  continual  terror 
and  misery,  daily  declined  in  health. 
Her  complexion,  formerly  of  a  clear 
brown,  changed  to  a  sickly  paleness; 
her  sparkling  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her 
elegant  form  wasted  to  a  skeleton. 
On  wakingat  midnight,  she  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  report  of  fire-arms  in  the 
forest;  the  dogs  howled  furiously, 
and  her  husband,  softly  creeping  from 
her  siile  and  cursing  his  fate,  hast- 
ened into  the  forest  with  his  man. 
Fervently  and  anxiously  did  she  pray 
that  the  Almighty  would  deliver  the^i^ 
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from  their  wretched  state,  and  restore 
them  to  the  world  and  their  former 
happiness.  At  length  the  birth  of  a 
son  stretched  Georgina  on  the  bed 
of  sickness,  and  daily  becoming  weak- 
er, she  saw  her  end  approaching. 
Gloomy  and  desponding,  the  wretch- 
ed Andrew  watched  over  her;  his 
last  hope  and  comfort  seemed  depart- 
ing with  his  beloved  wife.  The  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  rushed  by  him 
as  if  scorning  and  deriding  his  ina- 
bility to  destroy  them  ;  his  hand  was 
no  longer  steady ;  his  bullets  flew  in 
vain;  and  but  for  his  assistant,  a 
skilful  marksman,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  game  with 
which  he  was  bound  to  furnish  the 
count.  One  night  he  sat  by  Geor- 
gina's  bed,  his  eyes,  dim  v.'ith  tears, 
fixed  on  his  beloved  wife,  who,  al- 
most exhausted,  scarcely  breathed 
audibly.  In  an  agony  of  grief,  her 
hand  clasped  in  his,  he  heard  not 
even  the  cries  of  the  infant  for  the 
nourishment  its  dying  mother  could 
no  longer  supply.  The  man  had  been 
dispatched  that  day  to  Fulda  to  pur- 
chase, with  the  last  coin  they  pos- 
sessed, some  food  that  might  gi'atify 
the  appetite  of  the  invalid.  No  com- 
forting neighbour,  no  friendly  form 
was  near  them ;  but  the  storm  raged 
with  fury  around,  and  terrified  l)y  its 
violence,  the  dogs  crept  to  the  feet  of 
their  master,  and  whined  responsively 
to  the  thunder  without.  Suddenly 
Andrew  heard  a  sound  like  footsteps 
in  the  front  of  the  house;  he  fancied 
it  might  be  his  man  who  had  returned, 
though  he  did  not  expect  him  for 
Fome  hours,  but  the  dogs  rushing 
out,  barked  furiously  at  a  stranger. 
Andrew  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it;  a  tall  spare  man  entered,  wrapped 
in  a  gray  cloak,  his  travelling-cap  flap- 
ped partly  over  his  face.  "  Friend," 
said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  l!J:it  my 


way  in  the  forest  this  awful  night ; 
the  storm  is  violent ;  will  you  admit 

me  into  your  house  to  recruit  myself 
before  I  proceed  on  my  journey?" 
"  Alas!  sir,"  replied  the  wretched 
Andrew,  "  you  have  come  to  a  house 
of  misery,  and  excepting  a  bench  on 
which  you  may  rest  yourself,  wy  have 
nothing  to  offer  you  ;  1  have  no  food 
even  for  my  poor  sick  wife  till  thq 
I'eturn  of  my  man,  who  is  gone  to 
Fulda." 

With  these  words  they  entered  the 
cottage.  The  stranger  took  oft"  his 
travelling-cap  and  cloak,  under  which 
he  carried  a  portmanteau  and  a  small 
iron  box  ;  he  also  took  out  a  dagger 
and  apair  of  pocket  pistols,  which  he 
place. d  upon  the  table.  Andrew  had 
returned  to  the  bedside  of  Georirina. 
who  lay  nearly  senseless.  The  stran- 
ger approached,  gazed  earnestly  on 
her,  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  laid 
his  finger  on  her  pulse.  **  Fear 
nothing,  my  good  friend,"  said  he  in 
reply  to  the  anxious  inquiries  and 
despairing  exclamations  of  Andrew; 
"  make  your  mind  easy;  nothing  ails 
your  wife  but  want  of  proper  nou- 
rishment, and  the  best  medicine 
would  be  some  enticing,  invigorating 
food.  I  am  not,  it  is  true,  a  physi- 
cian, but  a  merchant :  yet  I  am  not 
quite  unskilled  in  the  healing  art,  and 
possess  many  an  arcanum  of  the  old- 
en time,  which  I  usually  carry  about 
with  me,  and  in  fact  trade  in."  He 
then  opened  his  box,  took  out  a  small 
vial  full  of  a  dark  red  liquor,  poured 
two  or  three  di'ops  of  it  on  some  su- 
gar, and  gave  it  to  the  invalid ;  thea 
drawing  from  his  portmanteau'a  bottle 
of  Rhenish  wine,  he  filled  two  glasses 
and  poured  it  down  her  throat.  He 
then  directed  the  infant  to  be  laid  on 
its  mother's  breast,  and  both  to  be 
left  to  quiet  repose. 

Poor  Andrew  thought  an  angel 
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had  descended  from  heaven  ta  restore 
health  and  happiness  once  more  to 
his  dwelling.  At  first  the  dark  pe- 
netrating glances  of  the  stranger  had 
awed  him ;  but  now  gratitude  for  his 
compassionate  sympathy,  and  for  the 
evident  amendment  he  had  wrought 
in  the  malady  of  his  Georgina,  irre- 
sistibly attracted  him  to  his  bene- 
factor. He  related  to  the  stranger 
the  history  of  his  life,  how,  by  the 
very  benefits  which  the  count  had 
conferred  on  him,  he  had  been  plung- 
ed into  poverty  and  misery,  from 
which  he  never  could  hope  to  extri- 
cate himself.  The  stranger  spoke 
some  words  of  consolation,  and  re- 
minded him  how  often  in  this  life, 
when  every  thing  seems  at  the  worst, 
the  current  changes,  and  wealth  and 
comfort  unexpectedly  visit  the  mi- 
serable and  forlorn ;  he  hinted  that 
sometimes  a  bold  effort  is  necessary 
to  bend  Fortune  to  our  wishes. "  Alas ! 
dear  sir,"  replied  Andrew,  "  I  can 
only  rely  on  God  and  his  holy  saints, 
to  whom  my  wife  and  I  daily  oflTer  up 
our  fervent  prayers.  What  can  I  do 
to  obtain  wealth  and  comfort?  If 
God  does  not  see  fit  to  bestow  them, 
it  is  sinful  even  to  desire  them.  If  he 
has  destined  my  lot  to  be  prosperous 
in  this  world,  which,  for  my  poor 
wife's  sake,  who  has  left  her  country 
to  follow  me  into  this  dreary  wilder- 
ness, I  earnestly  long  for,  he  will 
bestow  it  without  risking  life  or  limb 
for  their  attainment." 

The  stranger  smiled  gloomily  at 
this  reasoning  of  the  simple  forester, 
and  was  apparently  about  to  reply, 
whenGeorgina  with  a  deep  sigh  awoke 
from  the  slumber  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  She  felt  herself  wonderfully 
strengthened,  and  her  boy  once  again  j 
drew  nourishment  from  her  breast. 
Andrew  was  beside  himself  with  joy; 


he  cried,  he  laughed,  he  shouted,  he 
capered  round  the  room.  The  man 
returned,  and  prepared  with  what  he 
brought  a  frugal  meal,  of  which  the 
stranger  accepted  their  invitation  to 
partake.  He  himself  made  a  nou- 
rishing broth  for  Georgina,  in  which 
they  observed  that  he  put  several 
roots  and  ingredients  he  had  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  night  came  on :  the 
stranger  consented  to  stay  till  day- 
break, requesting  that  a  bed  of  straw 
might  be  provided  for  him  in  the 
same  room  with  Andrew  and  Geor- 
gina. It  was  prepared  accordingly, 
and  Andrew,  unable  to  sleep  from 
anxiety  for  his  wife,  remarked  that 
almost  every  hour  through  the  night 
the  stranger  rose,  approached  the 
bed  softly,  and  with  the  utmost  ten-r 
derness  felt  her  pulse  and  admini-; 
stered  her  medicines. 

When  morning  broke,  Georgina's 
amendment  became  more  and  more 
apparent.  Andrew  thanked  the 
stranger,  whom,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  he  called  his  guardian  angel  ;- 
and  Georgina  asserted  that  God  had 
answered  her  fervent  prayers  by  send« 
ing  him  to  their  succour.  These  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  seemed  to  be^ 
somewhat  annoying  to  the  stranger, 
who  declared  again  and  again  that 
he  must  have  been  wholly  devoid  of 
humanity  had  he  not  assisted  the  inva- 
lid with  the  skill  and  remedies  he  pos- 
sessed; and  that  not  Andrew  but 
himself  was  the  obliged  person,  as, 
notwithstanding  their  poverty,  they 
had  so  hospitably  entertained  him, 
and  he  should  by  no  means  leave 
this  khidness  unrewarded.  He  drew 
forth  a  large  purse,  and  taking  out 
several  pieces  of  gold,  would  have 
forced  them  on  Andrew,  but  the 
latter  persisted  in  refusing  any  remu- 
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neration.'    "  What,  sir!"   said  he, 
"  why  and  wherefore  should  F  take 
so  much  gold  from  you  ?     To  shelter 
you  in  my  house  when  benighted  in 
the  forest  was  but  an  act  of  christian 
duty,  and  even  should  you  think  it 
deserving  recohipence,  you  have  al- 
ready amply,  and  more  thnn  I  can 
express  by  words,  overpaid  me,  by 
saving  my  beloved  wife  from  death 
by  your  humanity  and  skill.     What 
you  have  done  for  me  I  never  can 
forget,  and  would  to  God  an  oppor- 
tunity might  arrive   when  I  could 
prove  my  gratitude  at  the  expense 
of  my  best  blood!" — At  these  words 
a  dark  fearful  glance  shot  from  the 
stranger's  eyes.    "  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  my  honest  friend,"  replied  he, 
"  you  must  take  the  money.     You 
forget  that  it  will  be  requisite  to  pro- 
cure your  lovely  wife  proper  food, 
which  she  must  have  if  you  would 
wish  to  save  her  from  a  return  of  that 
debility  from  which  she  has  scarcely 
recovered,  and  to  enable  her  to  suckle 
her  infant."—"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  re- 
sumed Andrew,  "  pardon  me,  but  a 
secret  voice  whispers  that  I  ought 
not  to  accept  your  undeserved  bounty. 
This  secret  voice,  which  I  have  al- 
ways obeyed  as  the  impulse  of  my 
protecting    angel,    has   carried   me 
through  life,  and  shielded  me  from 
every  peril  of  body  or  soul.     If  you 
will  complete  your  kindness,  grant  my 
request,  and  leave  me  a  little  of  your 
wondrous  medicine,  that  my  wife's 
recovery  may  be  ensured  by  its  pow- 
erful virtues."     Georgina  had  raised 
herself  in  the  bed,  and  the  look  of 
woe  which  she  gave   her  husband 
seemed  to  implore  him  not  to  persist 
in  his  resolution,  but  thankfully  to  ac- 
cept the  gift  of  the  liberal  stranger : 
the  latter  observed  her.     "  Well," 
said  lie,  "  if  you  will  not  take  my  mo- 


ney, I  shall  present  it  to  your  wife, 
who  will  not  be  offended  at  my  earnest 
wish  to  raise  you  from  the  poverty  in 
which  you  are  sunk."  Thus  saying, 
he  took  the  purse  again,  and  ap- 
proaching Georgina,  poured  into  her 
hands  the  gold  he  had  already  offer- 
eil  to  Andrew;  she  gazed  on  the 
glittering  coin  with  eyes  that  glisten- 
ed with  hope  and  joy ;  unable  to  utter 
her  gratitude,  she  could  thank  him 
only  by  her  tears. 

The  stranger  turned  from  her,  and 
again  addressing  Andrew,  "  My  ho- 
nest friend,"  said  he,  "  you  may  ac- 
cept my  present  without  hesitation  ; 
I  give  it  out  of  my  abundance.      I 
will  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  am 
not  what  I  seem.     From  iny  thread- 
bare clothing  and  my  mode  of  tra- 
velling, like  a  needy  wanderer  on  foot, 
you  may  have  imagined  that  I  am 
poor,  and  depend  on  the  profits  which 
I  derive  from  my  small  trade  at  fair 
or  town;  but  I  assure  you  that,  from 
long  and  prosperous  dealings  in  jew- 
els, I  have  acquired  an  immense  for- 
tune, and  continue  my  simple  mode 
of  life  from  choice,  not  from  neces- 
sity.    In  this  small  box  are  contained 
jewels  and  valuables,  chiefly  of  okU 
fashioned  device,  which  are  worth 
many  thousands.   Lately  I  have  been 
so  successful  in  Frankfort,  that  what 
I  have  given  you  is  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  my  profit.    Besides,  I  do  not 
give  you  the  gold  for  nothing,  but 
shall  require   an  important   service 
from  you  in  return.     I  am  on  my  way 
from  Frankfort  to  Cassel,  and  have 
wandered  from  the  high-road :  I  find, 
however,  that  the  route  through  this 
forest,  which  is  usually  avoided  by 
travellers,  is  very  agreeable  for  a  pe- 
destriian ;    therefore,  on  my  future 
journeys  I  shall  generally  prefer  this 
road  and  pay  you  a  visit.     You  will 
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see  mo  twice  a  year :  once  at  Easter, 
on  my  way  from  Frankfort  to  Cassel; 
and  again  late  in  the  autumn,  on  my 
return  from  the  Leipsic  Michaelmas 
fair,  whence  I  usually  proceed  to 
Frankfort,  and  on  through  Switzer- 
land to  Italy.  As  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  this  present,  you  shall  in 
future  give  me  shelter  for  a  day  or 
two  at  these  periods ;  and  this  is  the 
first  favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you. 

"  Further,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  take  care  of  this  box  of  jewels, 
which  are  notrequisite  for  my  present 
trade  at  Cassel,  and  which  incom- 
modes me  much  in  travelling,  till  you 
see  me  again  next  autumn.  I  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  they  are 
of  gi'eat  value;  but  that  will  not  make 
me  fearful  as  to  their  safety,  as  I  see 
I  may  rely  on  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity so  manifest  in  you  both,  that 
you  would  carefully  preserve  any  pro- 
perty I  might  intrust  to  you;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  ])articular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  safety  of  articles 
so  valuable  as  these  are:  this  is  the 
second  service  you  shall  render  me. 
The  third  I  require  is  the  most  trou- 
blesome to  you,  but  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  me.  You  shall  leave  your 
wife  immediately,  and  guide  me  out 
of  the  forest  on  the  road  to  Herschen, 
where  I  have  some  friends,and  whence 
I  pursue  my  journey  to  Cassel.  For 
l>esides  that  I  am  not  vei'y  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  roads,  and  might 
easily  lose  myself  a  second  time,  with- 
out having  the  good  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  so  hospitable  a  being  as 
yourself,  the  forest  does  not  bear  a 
good  character  for  safety :  one  so 
well  known  as  yourself  is  secure  from 
any  danger;  but  a  lonely  wanderer 
would  offer  a  tempting  prize  to  any 
straggling  robber.  It  was  indeed 
currently  reported  in  Frankfort,  that 


a  band,  who  had  long  been  the 
terror  of  the  country  round  SchafF- 
hausen,  and  even  extended  their  in- 
cursions to  the  very  walls  of  Stras- 
burg,  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  the  forest  of  Fulda,  with  the  hopes 
of  findinjT  in  the  merchants  travelling 
to  and  from  Leipsic,  a  richer  booty 
than  was  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
their  former  haunts.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  they  are  al- 
ready informed  of  my  journey,  and 
also  that  I  carry  much  wealth  with 
me.  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate, 
therefore,  as  to  secure  a  claim  on 
your  gratitude  by  saving  your  wife, 
you  will  richly  repay  me  by  giving 
me  your  escort  out  of  this  forest." 

Andrew  joyfully  promised  compli- 
ance with  these  requests,  and,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  stranger, 
prepared  to  set  out  with  him  imme- 
diately. He  put  on  his  uniform  as 
huntsman  to  the  count,  threw  over 
his  shoulder  his  double-barrelled  ri- 
fle, hung  his  sword  by  his  side,  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  loose  two  of 
the  fiercest  dogs.  Meanwhile  the 
stranger  opened  the  box,  and  took 
out  several  rich  jewels,  necklaces, 
ear-rings,  8cc.  which  he  spread  upon 
Georgina's  bed,  till  she  could  no  long- 
er conceal  her  delight  and  longing 
to  possess  them.  When,  however,  he 
proceeded  to  ornament  her  with  some 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  holding  a 
small  mirror  before  her,  she  bit)ke 
out  into  expressions  of  childish  de- 
light, Andrew  interposed.  "  Dear, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  how  can  you  awaken 
the  vanity  of  my  poor  wife  by  orna- 
menting her  with  jewels  unfit  for 
her  to  wear!  Forgive  me,  sir,  but  in 
my  eyes  the  necklace  ofcoral,  which 
my  Georgina  wore  when  I  first  saw 
her  at  Naples,  is  a  thousand  times 
more  beautiful  than  all  these  glitter- 
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ing  baubles." — "  You  are  too  scru- 
pulous," replied  the  stranger,  witii  a 
scornful  smile:  "  why  should  you  de- 
prive your  wife  in  her  state  of  health 
of  the  innocent  pleasure  she  feels  in 
wearing  these  jewels?  Do  you  not 
know  that  much  of  woman's  happi- 
ness is  derived  from  such  simple 
causes?  and  if  you  say  tliey  are  unfit 
for  your  Georgina,  I  must  maintain 
the  contrary.  Your  wife  is  lovely 
enough  to  add  lustre  to  them ;  and 
who  can  tell  whether  the  day  may 
not  arrive  when  you  will  be  rich 
enough  to  afford  to  adorn  her  with 
jewels  still  more  costly?"'  Andrew 
now  spoke  more  earnestly :  "  Pray, 
sir,  do  not  continue  such  dark  incom- 
prehensible speeches.  Do  you  wish, 
bv  awaking  vain  desires  for  wealth 
and  splendour  in  my  poor  wife,  to 
render  the  poverty  in  which  we  live 
less  endurable,  and  deprive  us  of  the 
cheerful  and  contented  spirit  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  borne  its 
evils  ?  Put  up  your  jewels  again,  I 
beg  you:  I  will  keep  them  safely 
till  you  return.  But  tell  me  now  if — 
which  may  Heaven  forbid  '.—some  ac- 
cident should  happen  to  you,  so  that 
we  never  see  you  again,  to  whom 
shall  I  give  up  the  box,  and  how 
long  must  I  wait  before  resigning 
the  jewels  to  him  you  shall  appoint : 
as  yet  I  am  ignorant  even  of  your 
own  name." — "  I  am  called,"  replied 
the  stranger,  "  Ignatius  Denner,  and 
am,  as  you  know,  a  merchant.  I  have 
neither  wife  nor  children,  and  my 
relations  live  in  Italy;  but  I  care  for 
none  of  them,  for  in  my  poverty  none 
cared  for  me.  If  you  should  not  see 
me  again  in  three  years,  keep  the 
box  with  a  safe  conscience,  and  as  I 
know  tliat  both  you  and  Georgina 
will  refuse  so  rich  a  legacy,  I  make  a 
Vol.  IX.  No.  XLIX, 


present  of  it  in  such  an  event  to  your 
boy,  to  whom  I  desire  you  will  give 
the  name  of  Ignatius  when  he  is 
christened." 

Andrew  scarcely  knew  what  to 
make  of  the  singular  generosity  and 
kindness  of  the  stranger-merchant. 
He  stood  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  whilst 
Georgina  loudly  thanked  him  for  his 
benevolence,  and  promised  to  offer 
her  prayers  to  God  and  all  the  saints 
to  protect  him  on  his  journey,  and 
bring  him  back  in  safety.  The  strang^- 
er  smiled  scornfully  in  his  singular 
manner,  while  he  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  prayers  of  a  lovely 
woman  might  be  more  efficacious 
than  his  own.  He  would  therefore 
leave  that  part  to  her;  for  himself,  he 
trusted  to  his  own  bodily  strength 
and  the  goodness  of  his  weapons  for 
his  safety. 

These  remarks  of  the  stranger's 
highly  shocketl  Andrew's  pious  feel- 
ings; but  he  suppressed  with  some 
difficulty  the  reproof  which  rose  to 
his  lips,  and  urged  their  departure 
withoutfurtherdelay,lest  night  should 
overtake  him  before  he  could  return 
to  the  forest  and  excite  fears  for  his 
safety  in  his  Georgina. 

In  taking  lejive  of  the  latter,  the 
stranger  repeated  his  permission,  and 
even  wished  that  she  would  orna- 
ment herself  with  the  jewels  left  in 
her  charge  whenever  she  pleased, 
observing  that  few  sources  of  plea- 
sure would  offer  in  that  dreary  wil- 
derness. Georgina  blushed  with  in- 
ward delight;  and  Denner  and  An- 
drew hastened  rapidly  away  through 
the  dark  forest.  In  one  of  its  deep- 
est shades  the  dogs  scented  around 
and  barked,  looking  at  their  master 
as  if  warning  him  of  danger.  "  Ail 
is  not   right !"   exclaimed  Andrew, 
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cocking  his  rifle,  and  advancing  with 
cautious  steps  in  front  of  the  strang- 
er-merchant. He  now  fancied  he 
heard  a  rustling  among  the  boughs, 
and  again  forms,  scarcely  defined  in 
the  gloom,  seemed  to  glide  by  and 
disappear  arnid  the  forest:  he  pre- 
pared to  uncouple  his  dogs.  "  Do 
not  let  them  loose,  my  good  friend," 
interposed  Denner ;  "  I  assure  you 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words 
when,  a  few  yards  before  them,  a 
dark-looking  man,  with  black  bushy 
hair  and  beard,  sprang  from  behind 
a  bush  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  An- 
drew raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
but  Denner  exclaimed,"  Hold !  hold !" 
The  figure  gazed  on  them  for  a  mo- 
ment, made  a  signal  of  recognition 
and  vanished.  At  length  they  es- 
caped from  the  forest  and  gained 
the  highway.  Denner  now  thanked 
him  for  his  safe  guidance,  and  added, 


"  In  returning  home,  should  you  ob- 
serve any  forms  similar  to  that  which 
a  few  minutes  since  alarmed  you, 
heed  them  not,  but  pursue  your  way 
peaceably.  Do  not  appear  to  see 
them;  keep  in  your  dogs  carefully; 
no  danger  will  befall  you  till  you  re- 
turn to  your  wife  and  child."  An- 
drew could  not  tell  what  to  think  of 
these  strange  circumstances  and  of 
the  unknown  merchant,  who,  like  a 
wizard,  seemed  to  possess  some  migh- 
ty power  for  his  protection.  He 
could  not  divine  why  he  had  request- 
ed his  escort  out  of  the  forest.  He 
carefully  retraced  his  steps:  nothing 
capable  of  exciting  suspicion  met  his 
view,  and  he  safely  reached  his  home, 
where  his  beloved  Georgina,  restor- 
ed to  health  and  strength,  met  him, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
her  delighted  husband. 

(To  be  conii?uicd.) 
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"  Maria,  though  not  tall,  was  ne- 
vertheless of  the  first  order  of  fine 
forms."  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the 
few  things  which  every  one  who  has 
read  Sterne's  Journey  remembers, 
and  almost  every  body  has  quoted. 
How  accurately  does  it  describe 
Maria,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch ! 

She  is  not  tall,  but  "  nevertheless" 
is  finely  formed ;  she  is  not  hand- 
some, but  although  beyond  the  age 
of  birthday-keeping,  and  arrived  at 
that  critical  period  when  it  is  found 
convenient  to  forget  events  long 
passed,  but  which  are  well  remem- 
bered, is  still  pretty.  Fair  as  the 
*'  lilies  of  the  nt;ld  ;"a  forehead  of  the 
noblest  contour;  eyes  of  the  softest 


lustre  ;  the  nose,  to  be  sure,  it  must 
be  owned,  has  not  the  grand  outline 
of  Roman  beauty,  nor  the  delicate 
symmetry  of  Grecian  grace,  yet  it  is 
a  tolerably  well-made  nose,  not  turned 
heaven-ward,  nor  deforming  the  sweet 
face  with  what  is  vulgaily  termed,  in 
our  country,  a  "bottle-end;"  in  short, 
it  is  neither  too  short  nor  too  long, 
and  may  be  reckoned  a  better  sort  of 
nose  than  is  commonly  met  with  on 
the  greater  number  of  EngHsh  faces. 
Then  her  teeth — where  shall  we  see 
prettier?  or  who  can  display  them  by 
a  sweet  smile  with  more  eflTect  than 
Maria  ? 

With  such  an  exterior,  and  man- 
ners free  from  reserve,  and  I  had  al- 
most said  studiously  unafltected,   a 
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stranger  woulil  scarcely  pass  half  an 
hour  in  her  company  without  being 
niucli  prepossessed  in  her  favour. 

I  myself  was  never  from  lier  side 
during  the  first  few  months  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  had  very  nearly 
proposed  that  she  should  "  eat  of 
my  bread,  and  drink  of  my  cup." 
Whether  she  would  have  accepted 
the  invitation  it  is  not  for  me  to  con- 
jecture :  certain  it  is,  that  one  fine 
evening  in  "  lovely  June,"  just  as  the 
sun  was  making  "  a  golden  set,"  I 
jiad  accompanied  her  in  her  walk, 
and  was  just  going  to  intimate  that  I 
should  feel  too  happy  if  I  could  walk 
thus  through  life  ;  or  how  I  desired 
that  we  might  "climb  the  hill  of  the 
world  together,"  as  we  were  ascend- 
ing a  grassy  knoll.  I  forget  which 
expression  I  had  determined  upon  ; 
I  knew  that  it  would  never  do  to  ask 
her  in  good  set  terms.  A  pun  or  an 
ftllusion,well  aimed,it  struck  me,would 
be  the  most  likely  to  hit  the  mark, 
and  to  disarm  her  ridicule.  This  im- 
portant moment  had  arrived,  and  the 
question  was  all  but  out,  when  "  ga- 
thering clouds  proclaimed  a  storm  ;" 
thunder  rolled,  lightning  flashed ; 
Maria's  terror  drove  us  for  shelter  to 
our  home,where  we  arrived  drenched 
with  rain,  having  just  escaped  the 
fate,  as  I  poetically  fancied,  of  Cela- 
don and  his  Amelia.  That  coohng 
shower — shall  I  own  it? — cooled  my 
courage  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  have 
not  at  present  regretted  having  missed 
the  happy  opportunity,  though  seven 
long  years  have  flown  since  I  first 
saw  Maria,  and  though  I  can  still 
call  myself  an  independent  bachelor. 
Why  not  ?  Because  her  conversa- 
tion is  like  ginger-beer,  all  sparkling 
and  pop  at  the  first  broaching,  but 
miserably  "  stale,  flat,  and  unprofita- 
ble," if  recurred  to  after  the  efier- 


vescence  has  ceased.  Like  the  same 
frothy  beverage,  too,  it  has  lemon 
and  ginger  among  its  ingredients,  as 
well  as  sugar ;  indeed,  the  lemon  and 
ginger  may  be  said  to  predominate. 

Born  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  ridi- 
culous, from  the  narrowness  of  her 
education  and  the  contracted  sphere 
of  society  in  which  she  has  moved, 
she  invests  every  thing  on  earth,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  with  an 
air  of  ridicule.  No  wonder  that  the 
failings  and  infirmities,  nay,  the  very 
perfections  of  all  within  her  circle 
should  be  destined  to  be  displayed 
a  la  Mathews  to  the  next  party  of 
friends  she  favours  with  her  com- 
pany, who,  in  their  turns,  may  ex- 
pect to  be  shewn  up  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  another  set,  and  so  on  ad 
hifinitum.  So  much  does  ill-nature 
prevail  in  the  world,  so  much  does 
every  man  dehght  in  beholding  the 
faults  of  his  neighbour  scanned  Avith 
freedom,  that  Maria  is  considered  a 
most  entertaining  creature,  from  the 
envious  Miss  Grundy  who  covets  her 
friend's  dress,  and  therefore  loves  to 
hear  it  voted  a  fright,  to  the  dinner- 
giving  matron,  who  desiring  to  out- 
vie her  rivals  in  that  fashionable  sci- 
ence, listens  with  eager  pleasure  to 
hear  Maria  "  cut  up  "  Mrs,  Curry- 
love's  last  entertainment. 

A  close  observer  of  her  character 
must  often  remark  that  she  can  ex- 
cuse herself  with  the  sweetest  grace 
from  visiting  an  invalid,  "  fearing  the 
exertion  would  be  too  much  for  the 
poor  thing;"  and  that  she  can  apo- 
logize for  having  omitted  to  go  to 
her  best  friend  in  distress,  because 
she  "  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon 
her  sorrows." 

But  see  herself  in  distress — how 
eager  she  is  for  sympathy!  Mrs. 
Prosy  is  sent  to  for  advice,  and  Mrs. 

E  .; 
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Readysigli  for  tears  of  the  first  water; 
the  whole  neighbourhood  is  put  in 
requisition,  at  least  such  part  of  it  as 
are  willing  to  give  their  services  in 
christian  charity,  without  hope  of 
reward,  present  or  to  come. 

Highly  popular  in  her  confined 
sphere,  how  is  it  that  she  has  never 
attached  one  man  of  common  sense 
or  feeling?  Perhaps  it  is  that  we 
look  for  something  beyond  the  tricks 
of  a  monkey,  when  we  pronounce 
those  emphatic  words,  "  for  better 
or  worse  ;"  for  more  mind  than  dis- 
plays itself  in  the  recital  of  a  droll 
anecdote,  or  the  manufacture  of  a 
pun. 


However,  Maria  seems  quite  con- 
tent with  her  lot ;  content  to  be 
thought  the  best  contriver  of  mis- 
chief, the  best  bringer  -  about  of  a 
match  which  never  would  have  been 
a  match  but  for  her  matchless  ma-' 
nagement ;  to  be  referred  to  in  all 
matters  of  etiquette,  at  least  such 
points  of  it  as  are  usually  in  requisi- 
tion in  a  country-town ;  content  to 
have  her  songs  remembered,  and  her 
wit  repeated ;  and  she  appears  to 
have  reached  the  summit  of  her  am- 
bition in  being  an  acknowledged  first- 
rate  country  belle.  The  time  may 
come  when  she  will  change  her  mind. 
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Mr.  William  Carey  has  j  ust  pub- 
lished, "  Some  Memoirs  of  the  Pa- 
tronage and  Progress  of  the  Fine 


Arts  during  the  Reigns  of  George 
the  Second,  George  the  Third,  and 
his  present  Majesty ;  with  Anecdotes 
of  Lord  de  Tabley,  of  other  Patrons, 
and  of  eminent  Artists ;  and  occa- 
sional Critical  References  to  British 
Works  of  Art."  From  this  publica- 
tion we  extract  the  following  sketch 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  : 

This  eminent  artist  long  enjoyed  the 
esteem  and  patronage  of  the  northern 
nobility  and  gentry.  He  lived  in  a  hand- 
some style.  His  town-house  is  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  streets  in  Edinburgh, 
His  delightful  villa*,  at  St.  Bernard's,  is 
in  a  romantic  and  picturesque  spot,  such 
as  a  poet  or  painter  would  choose  for  a 
residence.  He  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
Scotch  Reynolds,  at  a  time  when  the  arts 

f  When  I  \yas  last  there,  in  1819,  the  ge- 
nius of  speculation,  that  foe  to  the  picturesque, 
was  hard  at  work,  and  the  new  buildings 
threateped  soon  to  shut  out  the  most  beau- 
tiful part  cf  the  prospect. 


were  more  successfully  cultivated  and 
valued,  in  that  part  of  the  empire,  than 
at  any  former  period.  Like  Sir  Joshua, 
he  had  the  honour  of  painting  the  lead- 
ing characters,  in  the  first  ranks  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  for  three  generations :  like 
him,  also,  he  was  personally  known  to, 
and  his  intimacy  courted  by,  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  The  bold,  ori- 
ginal truth  of  his  portraits  entitled  him 
to  his  diploma,  and  secured  his  election 
as  a  Royal  Academician.  He  had  a  com- 
mission from  Lord  de  Tabley  to  paint  a 
picture  for  his  gallery,  and  the  subject 
was  left  to  his  own  choice.  His  anxiety 
to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  a  place  in 
that  collection,  made  him  long  fastidious. 
He,  at  last,  selected  Musidora,  from 
Thomson's  Seasons.  Unfortunately  he 
was  called  away  before  he  could  accom- 
plish that  object  of  his  honourable  am- 
bition. 

To  his  high  professional  eminence  he 
joised  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  an 
undeviating  rectitude,  and  an  exemplary 
candour  in  conferring  just  praise  on  his 
competitors.  As  a  husband  and  father, 
he  was  kin4  and  affectionate  ;  as  a  friend, 
die  unsuspecting  openness  of  his  nature 
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led  him,  more  than  once,  into  mistaken 
rehances.  Without  any  thing  like  osten- 
tation or  pretension,  he  was  possessed  of 
the  most  valuable  qualities  that  embellish 
private  life,  and  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  social  circle.  His  person  was  tall 
and  robust,  and  his  presence  dignified  ; 
his  complexion  was  florid,  and  his  coun- 
tenance manly  and  prepossessing.  He 
was  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  he 
died  in  the  full  possession  of  his  profes- 
sional powers.  His  end  was  rather  sud- 
den, and  wholly  unexpected.  He  had 
been  only  a  week  returned  from  a  plea- 
sant excursion  of  several  days,  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  some  select  friends,  on 
the  day  of  his  dissolution.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  think  of  his  frankness,  his  since- 
rity, his  urbanity,  professional  modesty 
and  powers,  without  a  sigh  to  his  me- 
mory, as  a  man  and  an  artist. 

Miss  Edgeworth  possesses  the  rare  ta- 
lent of  probing  the  festering  wounds  of 
society  with  a  healing  hand,  without  add- 
ing to  their  inflammation.  She  has  touch- 
ed upon  scenes  and  questions  pregnant 
with  conflicting  heats ;  and,  with  a  truly 
christian  spirit,  she  has  stripped  them  of 
exasperation.  She  has  done  more :  she 
has  converted  the  oppressor  into  a  bene- 
factor ;  has  taught  the  rich  man  to  repent 
and  make  atonement ;  and  the  sufferer 
to  forgive  his  injuries,  and  to  pray  for 
the  hand  by  which  they  were  inflicted. 
The  discriminating  powers  of  her  head 
are  of  a  high  order ;  but  these  powers, 
alone,  would  not  have  enabled  her  to 
perforin  the  part  of  a  persuasive  messen- 
ger of  peace,  between  the  absentee  and 
his  tenant,  if  her  pen  had  not  been 
guided  by  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and 
an  active  spirit  of  benevolence.  Her 
works  prove  her  to  possess  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  has 
depicted  the  lights  and  shades  of  fashion- 
able life  with  delicate  wit  and  playful  hu- 
mour ;  and  has  represented  the  various 
gradations  of  the  Irish  character,  from 


the  peer  to  the  peasant,  with  admirable 
truth  and  vivacity. 

That  amiable  writer  has  not  employed 
her  brilliant  talents  to  flatter  a  party,  or 
to  excite  popular  discontent ;  but  to  al- 
leviate the  sufferings  of  the  humblest 
classes  of  her  countrymen.  Her  voice 
came  like  a  beam  of  light  from  heaven 
to  those  who  lay  in  darkness  and  afflic- 
tion :  it  was  a  gladness  to  those  who 
deemed  themselves  friendless  and  deso- 
late. For  this  she  possesses  the  richest 
reward,  the  grateful  affection  of  millions ; 
and  she  has  treasured  up  for  her  dying 
hour  the  purest  of  all  consolations. 
Every  Irish  gentleman,  and  every  Irish 
lady,  ought  to  read  her  Absentee.  If  re- 
sidents, it  will  enlist  their  feelings  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  Cotter  and  his  little  ones, 
in  their  rude  and  comfortless  cabin.  If 
non-residents,  it  will  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fashionable  humiliations  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Clonbrony,  and  to  the  many  nefa- 
rious oppressions  which  an  Irish  tenant 
too  often  suifers  from  the  thoughtless  ab- 
sence of  the  landed  proprietor. 

The  fullovving  summary  observa- 
tions express  the  author's  viev.-  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ire- 
land : 

The  preceding  sections  contain  infor- 
mation that  the  Dublin  Society,  the  flower 
of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  of  the 
talents,  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  opulence 
of  Ireland  ;  a  succession  of  her  Parlia- 
ments during  many  generations  before 
the  Union,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ments since,  with  three  of  our  sovereigns, 
George  the  Second,  George  the  Third, 
and  his  present  Majesty,  sanctioned  the 
support  of  the  Dublin  Society's  drawing- 
schools,  established  for  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  in  that  country.  In  the  same 
pages  I  have  adduced  evidence  that  the 
principal  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  a 
number  of  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  leading  commercial  men, 
supported  by  his  ^Majesty's  most  gracious 
patronage  and  munificent  donations,  have, 
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within  these  few  years,  founded  the  Royal 
Irish  Institution  and  Royal  Cork  Society 
of  Arts.  I  have  also  stated  that  his 
Majesty,  so  late  as  1822  or  1823,  has  fur- 
ther manifested  his  earnest  wish  for  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  fine  arts 
in  Ireland,  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  in  Dublin. 
My  impartial  reader  will  therefore  see 
that  whoever  would  advise  his  countryman 
to  willthold  encouragement  from  the  Royal 
Hihernian  Academy,  and  other  Irish  esta- 
blishments for  the  promotion  of  the  arts; 
and  would  seek  to  raise  himself  hy  spread- 
ing disparaging  reports  of  them  in  Eng- 
landt  merely  because  they  labour  under 
discouragements,  is  only  lifting  up  the 
weak  and  erroneous  voice  of  a  private 
individual  against  his  present  Majesty^s 
viunifcenl  example  and  paternal  desire, 
and  against  the  long  declared  and  confirm- 
ed sense  and  interests  and  honour  of  his 
country. 


Was  it  not  because  the  arts  laboured 
under  heavy  discouragements  and  stood 
in  need  of  aid,  that  his  Majesty  most  gra- 
ciously presented  the  Papal  casts  to  Ire- 
land? Was  it  not  on  account  of  the 
heavy  public  discouragements  that  Lord 
de  Tabley  presented  his  pictures  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Institution  ?  Was  it  not  on 
the  same  account  that  Francis  Johnson 
built  and  presented  a  national  gallery  to 
his  country  ? 

Surely  where  the  king  lieads  the  way, 
and  has  set  a  glorious  example  by  splendid 
donations,  to  carry  his  earnest  desire  for 
the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland 
into  effect ;  and  where  the  prime  of  the 
Irish  nobility  have  combined  their  pa- 
triotic efforts  to  the  same  great  object ; 
every  other  Irish  amateur,  who  has  means, 
taste,  and  public  spirit,  may  be  proud  to 
follow  with  alacrity  in  contributing  to  the 
same  national  benefit. 
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present,  the  V\cAn,  Mrs.  Mis*,  and  iVftw  Rostna  Primrose,  Captain  Vr.iMKOst,  Basil  Fire- 
drake,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Montagu»!,  Heginald  Hildebrand,  and  Mr.  Apathy. 


The  Vicar.  Once  more  met  around 
our  **  cheerful  fire,"  welcome  and 
health  to  all !  This  is  our  intellectual 
feast — a  feast,  for  which  I  think 
every  fresh  recurrence  gives  me  a 
greater  zest,  a  more  longing  appetite. 
To  drop  all  metaphor,  however,  the 
oftener  we  meet  in  these  social  par- 
ties, the  more  endearing  they  become, 
the  greater  is  their  charm,  and  ten- 
fold would  be  the  pain  inflicted  by 
their  cessation  or  interruption. 

Miss  Primrose.  I  heartily  hope, 
my  dear  father,  we  are  not  doomed 
to  suffer  either;  for  although  we  have 
got  the  nick-name  of  "  the  Blues" 
in  our  village,  that  inoffensively  given 
and  good-humouredjy  applied,  we 
deem  an  honour,  an^  not  a  disgrace. 


Basil.  By  my  faith,  girls,  ye  may 
consider  it  an  honour  when  an  old 
soldier  and  an  old  sailor  are  attracted 
to  your  fire-side;  and  leaving  the  as- 
sociates of  their  dangers  and  their 
toils,  forsaking  the  cheering  glass 
and  the  inspiring  bowl,  they  come 
to  your  tea-table,  and  forgetting  to 
*'  fight  their  battles  o'er  again,"  and 
to  "  tell  how  fields  were  won,"  listen 
to  your  prattle,  and  that  of  your  pa- 
cific associates ;  and  even  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
books — books,  which  once  I  was  as 
ignorant  of,always  excepting  Moore's 
Treatise  on  Navigation  and  the  Nau- 
tical .Almanack,  as  a  younker,  who 
does  not  know  a  main-sheet  from  a 
marline-spike^  is  of  all  that  irelates  to 
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the  maleriel  of  a  ship,  or  to  the  mode  ' 
of  navigating  her  through  the  "  deep  ; 
waters."  jl 

Miss  R.  Primrose.  Cousin,  we  are 
highly  flattered,   I   assure   you,  hy  i| 
your   preference   of  our  society  to  ! 
that  of  the  very  elegant  and  accom- 
plished cavaliers,  whom  you  would  be 
able  to  meet  at  the  ale-houses,  or  ! 
indeed  at  the  inn  down  in  the  village.  '\ 
Methinks   the   conversation   of  the  ' 
farmers  and  labourers  who  frequent  I 
them  would  be  very  entertaining!       I, 

Basil.  You  are  a  saucy  jade!  But  ;| 
no  matter,  you  will  be  caught  some  | 
day  or  other  and  tamed  too,  when  j 
any  unlucky  fellow  pursuades  you  to  \ 
say  "  yes,"  and  leads  you  to  church,  i 
to  do  that  v\4iich  cannot  be  undone,  i 
But  what  a  pile  of  books  have  you  j 
brought  here !  What  are  they  all ! 
about? 

Mr.  Mathews.  Contributions,  Ba- 
sil, to  the  ladies,  to  amuse  their  lei- 
sure hours  till  we  meet  again.  These 
are  historical,  poetical,  and  biogra- 
phical works,  with  several  works  of 
fiction,  all  published  within  these  few 
weeks:  for  most  of  them  we  are  in- 
debted to  Reginald,  who  is  just  re- 
turned from  a  three  weeks'  excursion  j 
to  London :  some  are  from  the  libra-  \ 
ry  of  your  humble   servant.     And  I 
amongst  them  all  you  may  find  food  , 
*'  for  meditations" -an  you  are  inclined  i 
to  think,  or  for  laughter  if  you  would  j 
rather  be  merry,  or  materials  to  nurse  ' 
sadness  should  you  be  in  a  melan-  j 
choly  mood.  { 

Basil.  Thank  you ;  but  I  am  sel- ' 
dom  inclined  to  pipe  my  eye,  except ' 
when  I  see  a  friend  or  messmate  in  i 
distress,  and  would  rather  be  a  laugh- ' 
ing  than  a  crying  philosopher  at  any  i 
time.  I  will  therefore  look  over 
some  of  your  gear,  that  which  is 
ludicrous   rather  than    sentimental, 


calculated  to  draw  forth  smiles  ra- 
ther than  tears.  Let's  see,  what 
have  we  here?  The  Tor-Hill — what 
is  that  about?  Is  it  worth  spending 
an  hour  in  perusing? 

Reginald.  The  Tor-Hill  by  Ho- 
race Smith  is  a  respectable  and  an 
amusing  work,  with  much  that  would 
please  you,  Basil.  It  falls  short  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  as  much  as  it 
exceeds  the  namby-pamby  produc- 
tions of  the  Minerva  press.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  in 
good  keeping ;  and  they  are  admira- 
bly illustrated  by  trite  poetical  mot- 
toes, prefixed  to  each  chapter.  Thus 
we  have  attaclied  to  the  opening 
one  these  lines : 

Pugnacious,  stern,  arm'd  cap-a-pee, 
The  paragon  of  chivalry, 

His  spirit  dances 
To  hear  the  trumpet's  battling  sound, 
And  bid  his  steel-clad  charger  bound. 

Amid  the  lances. 

Here  we  have  an  exact  epitome 
of  the  traits  which  distinguished 
Sir  Giles  Hungerford,  deputy  go- 
vernor of  Calais,  a  testy,  choleric, 
obstinate  old  gentleman;  garrulous 
only  about  feats  of  arms,  and  when 
speaking  of  alterations  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  armour  then  worn  in 
oflfensive  warfare.  Sir  Giles  was  a 
bitter  enemy,  however,  to  all  inven- 
tions but  his  own ;  to  gunpowder  and 
the  recently  introduced  fire-arms  he 
had  a  mortal  aversion,  thinking,  with 
the  popinjay  who  annoyed  Hotspur, 

That  it  was  a  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy 'd 
So  cowardly. 

And  £o  said  Sir  Giles  when  collo- 
quizingwith  his  nephew,  Poyns  Dud- 
ley. 

These  gunjx)wder-engines  like  me  not, 
Dudley,  and  I  foresee  ere  long  they  will 
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bear  down  all  knighthood  and  good  chi- 
valry. Foul  fall  the  shaven  monk  that 
invented  this  pestilent  grain,  and  evil  hap 
to  the  smiths  that  are  ever  discovering 
some  new  mischievous  machine  of  that 
sort !  Caliver  and  harquebuse,  and  other 
hand-guns,  were  not  enow,  but  we  must 
have  heavy  gear  of  every  device,  such 
as  falcons,  chambers,  serpentines,  basi- 
lisks, curtails,  culverines,  sacres,  and  God 
wot  how  many  more,  besides  the  king's 
great  gun  of  three  yards  long,  that  shoots 
a  stone  as  big  as  a  penny-loaf.  Dudley, 
Dudley !  it  will  never  be  well  for  the 
gentle  order  of  chivalry,  whereof  I  pro- 
fess myself  an  humble  member,  if  bold 
hearts  and  stout  limbs  are  to  go  for  no- 
thing, and  cowards  may  win  battles  by 
thrusting  pounded  sulphur  and  charcoal 
into  an  iron  pipe. 

Captain  Primrose.  And  I  could 
sympathize  with  Sir  Giles;  for  cer- 
tainly there  is  little  opportunity  now 
for  any  display  of  chivalry — for  any 
gallant  daring  in  modern  warfare. 
All  are  placed  upon  a  level;  and  the 
men  at  arms  and  the  commander  are 
equally  compelled  to  bow  to  the  pow- 
er of  gunpowder,  without  any  oppor- 
tunity of  shewing  their  personal  prow- 
ess, except  indeed  in  a  charge  with 
the  bayonet  or  by  cavalry ;  and  then 
some  of  the  old  chivalrous  bearing 
may  be  displayed.  But  go  on  with 
Sir  Giles. 

Reginald.  I  have  little  more  to 
say  of  him.  He  headed  an  excursion 
of  adventurers  from  Calais,  bent  upon 
revenging  the  slaughter  of  their  com- 
panions by  the  French  peasantry; 
and  falling  in  with  a  larger  party  of 
the  enemy  than  he  had  calculated 
upon  meeting,  poor  Sir  Giles,  after 
fighting  bravely,  lost  his  life,  by  the 
defectiveness  of  his  helmet.  He  was 
desperately  wounded  by  an  arrow  in 
the  cheek,  but  as  the  helmet  was 
made  after  a  plan  of  his  own  con- 


struction, the  stout  old  knight  would 
never  admit  that  this  wound  caused 
his  death,  attributing  that  event  to  a 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  from  a 
pole-axe. 

Miss  Primrose.  What  sort  of  a 
youth  is  Poyns  Dudley  ? 

RegiJiald.  O !  one  of  your  every- 
day sort  of  persons;  of  the  class  of 
Waverley,  Francis  Osbaldestone,Pe- 
veril,  &c.  He  has  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  any  of  the  milk 
and  water  heroes  who  figure  through 
the  pages  of  the  Great  Unknown, 
who  has  an  unaccountable  propensi- 
ty to  make  those  personages  which 
appear  most  prominent,  the  most 
tame  and  spiritless  and  uninteresting 
in  his  magic  volumes.  Thus  Dudley 
is  one  of  the  worst  drawn  characters 
in  the  Tor -Hill;  though  he  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  the  hero  either: 
perhaps  that  epithet  would  be  more 
properly  applied  to  Sir  Lionel  Fitz- 
maurice,  the  King  of  the  Hill,  as  he 
was  called,  in  opposition  to  the  Ab- 
bot of  Glastonbury,  yclept  the  King 
of  the  Valley. 

Miss  R.  Primrose.  And  who  was 
Sir  Lionel  Fitzmaurice? 

Reginald.  A  very  mysterious  sort 
of  personage ;  who,  by  cunning  and 
rapacity,  had  acquired  great  power, 
and,  by  the  practice  of  certain  che- 
mical pursuits,  had  obtained  the  cha- 
racter of  a  necromancer  amongst  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
firmly  believed  he  had  formed  a  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  and  shrunk  with 
terror  at  the  bare  mention  of  his 
name.  Some  of  the  best  passages  of 
the  book  are  those  introductory  to 
the  appearance  of  Sir  Lionel  upon 
the  scene.  His  name  inspires  awe 
in  all  who  hear  it:  and  an  undefina- 
ble  feeling  of  dread  appears  to  per- 
vade those  who  know  his  power,  and 
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are  likely  to  feel  the  exercise  of  it. 
His  tyranny  and  oppression  of  course 
have  not  mitigated  the  fears  of  his 
neighbours ;  and  his  character  is  de- 
scribed in  the  author's  best  manner 
in  these  stanzas,  which  form  the  mot- 
toes to  two  of  the  chapters  in  the 
work : 

Of  haughty  heart  and  prouder  mien, 
His  soul's  remorselessness  is  seen 

Stanip'd  on  his  features. 
Vengeance  his  object,  not  redress. 
He  lives  to  scorn,  hate,  spoil,  oppress 

His  fellow-creatures. 

Treating  his  base  subservient  tools. 
Knaves  though  they  are,  as  gulls  and  fools, 

Each  he  entices 
To  shew  the  blackness  of  his  heart. 
Then  with  sardonic  grin  apart, 

Laughs  at  their  vices. 

Mrs.  Primrose.  A  dreadful,  repul- 
sive character! 

Reginald.  He  is  so ;  but  interest- 
ing withal.  From  the  first  mention 
of  his  name  you  feel  that  something 
more  than  common  attaches  to  it; 
and  thouffh  we  have  had  similar  cha- 
racters  drawn  over  and  over  again, 
yet  Horace  Smith  has  thrown  in  a 
few  additional  touches  with  great 
skill,  and  he  seems  to  have  bestowed 
more  pains  in  working  up  Sir  Lionel 
than  on  any  other  of  the  numerous 
personages  of  his  novel.  His  ap- 
pearance is  well  described.  When 
Dudley  was  first  introduced  to  him, 
it  was  at  the  mansion  of  the  Tor, 
amidst  his  retainers ;  and  he  had  a 
Doctor  Wrench,  a  crooked,  dwarfish 
figure,  by  his  side. 

His  stature  would  have  appeared  more 
than  usually  lofty  and  commanding,  even 
when  compared  with  the  tallest  of  the  com- 
mon sons  of  men  ;  but,  when  contrasted 
with  the  dwarfish  figure  by  his  side,  its 
proportion  seemed  almost  gigantic,  and 
would  probably  have  appeared  still  more 
so  but  for  the  exact  symmetry  of  his 
Vol.  IX.  No.  XLIX. 


limbs.  In  age  he  looked  about  forty-five. 
His  forehead  was  bald,  but  the  dark  locks 
at  the  back  of  his  head  seemed  still  to 
curl  naturally ;  and  his  long  black  beard, 
which  he  wore  untrimmed,  imparted  a 
singular  solemnity  to  his  whole  aspect. 
His  large  and  penetrating  dark  eyes  were 
surmounted  by  brows  boldly  and  yet  de- 
licately sculptured :  his  nose,  inclining 
to  the  Roman,  exhibited  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  the  nostrils  were  long  and  narrow : 
his  teeth  were  perfect ;  and  his  features 
altogether  might  have  been  pronounced 
unexceptionably  handsome,  but  that  the 
derisive  curl  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
occasioned  a  permanent  though  slight 
sneer  in  their  expression ;  while  the  grisly 
scar  on  one  of  his  temples,  left  by  the 
wound  he  received  in  saving  the  life  of 
Sir  Giles  Hungerford,  communicated  to 
his  face,  when  viewed  upon  that  side, 
something  of  a  gaunt  and  terrific  cha- 
racter. 

Miss  Primrose.  Are  there  any  in- 
mates allotted  to  the  mansion  over 
which  this  man  ruled,  besides  mere 
domestics? 

Reginald.  Yes ;  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter: the  former  a  simple,  single-heart- 
ed woman,  the  daughter  of  a  clothier, 
whom  Sir  Lionel  had  married  for 
her  money. 

Married,  not  match'd,  the  faithful  wife. 
Doomed  to  an  uncongenial  life 

C\f  state  and  terrors, 
Tho'  slighted,  scoru'd,  still  fondly  loves  ; 
In  secret  mourns,  but  ne'er  reproves 

Her  huband's  errors. 

She  busied  herself  about  house- 
hold affairs;  and  some  idea  of  her 
character  may  be  formed  by  her  in- 
quiries of  Dudley,  at  dinner ; 

Since  you  are  but  freshly  come  from 
France,  resumed  the  lady,  not  noticing 
this  remark,  and  addressing  Dudley,  you 
can  resolve  me  truly  whether  they  live  so 
much  cheaper  than  we,  as  I  hear  they  do. 
God  wot  how  we  are  to  live  in  England^ 
F 
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since  things  are  th  ns  run  up;  A  foxuteen- 
pouncl  stone  of  beef  is  not  be  had  under 
eight  good  pence,  nor  a  leg  of  mutton 
for  less  than  threepence,  a  bacon-hog 
costs  ten  shillings,  and  I  have  just  paid 
a  shilling  each  for  guinea-pigs  for  the 
minstrels'  dinner  to-morrow.  Flour  too 
is  again  up,  and  none  to  be  had  under 
eightpence  per  bushel ;  and  as  to  poultry, 
there  is  no  getting  a  fat  capon  or  hen 
iinder  threepence,  and  a  mallard  is  as  dear, 
while  they  make  it  a  favour  to  give  you 
three  or  four  dozen  eggs  for  a  shilling. 
Formerly,  good  ale  at  three  halfpence  a 
gallon  would  serve  the  turn,  but  now 
there  must  be  a  void  of  spices  after  din- 
ner ;  and  claret  or  brown  bastard,  at  a 
shilling  a  gallon,  is  no  longer  good  enough 
to  serve  with  it ;  so  we  must  even  have 
Muscadine,  or  Malmsey,  at  sixpence  the 
quart,  or  sack  at  ninepence,  or  Candia 
and  Romagna  wines,  of  which  I  wot  not 
the  value  ;  nay,  there  be  some  that  will 
fancy  nothing  but  Hippocras  with  their 
spice. 

Miss  Prhnrosc.  And  the  daugh- 
ter? 

Reginald.  Was  by  a  former  wife, 
a  lady  of  high  and  noble  birth.  She 
possessed  much  of  the  spirit  of  her 
father,  softened  and  ameHorated  by 
feminine  virtues;  and,  on  the.  whole, 
she  is  not  unaniiable.  She  is  thus 
described : 

Her  stature  was  commanding,  although 
from  the  exactness  of  its  proportions  she 
seemed  to  be  very  little  above  the  stand- 
ard height  of  beauty.  Her  large  hazel 
eyes,  with  their  dark  and  finely  arched 
brows,  were  as  majestic  as  Juno's;  thfe 
outline  of  her  face  was  equally  noble ; 
her  teeth  were  faultless  ;  but  her  mouth, 
although  it  had  not  the  derisive  curl  of 
Sir  Lionel's,  wore  an  expression  the  very 
reverse  of  meekness  and  humility,  and 
which  had  at  various  times  been  termed 
a  warranted  consciousness  of  superior 
beauty,  a  look  of  becoming  dignity,  a 
slight  tendenry  fo  superciliousness,   or 


absolute  hauteur,  according  to  theirapres^ 
sion  it  made  upon  various  observers. 
None,  however,  could  deny  that  the.gcr 
neral  character  of  her  face  and  figure  was 
singularly  striking  and  stately.  Nor  had 
she  neglected  to  assist  nature  witli  the 
embellishments  of  art,  for  the  delay  in 
her  appearance  had  arisen  solely  from 
her  sedulous  attention  to  the  toilet.  In 
this  she  seemed  to  have  studied  the  be- 
coming rather  than  the  fashionable,  as  if 
she  felt  entitled  to  set,  rather  than  to  fol- 
low, the  mode.  Her  hair  being  parted 
in  braids,  so  as  to  shew  her  high  forehead, 
was  drawn  through  a  crescent  of  pearls, 
and  fell  behind  in  short  clustering  ring- 
lets. Neither  ruff  nor  partlet  concealed 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  whose  fine  form 
was  becomingly  and  decorously  visible ; 
her  tight  bodice  of  russet  damask  being 
fashioned  in  the  modern  style,  although 
considerably  longer  in  the  waist,  and 
pounced  and  garded  all  over  with  pearls, 
and  passement  lace  of  silver  demi-sleeves, 
fastened  with  knots  of  pearl  upon  the 
shoulder,  displayed  the  symmetry  of  her 
arms  as  well  as  the  richness  of  her  brace- 
lets ;  and  her  kirtle,  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  bodice,  was  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  flowers  of  beaten  silver  and 
pearl  bows. 

Captain  Primrose.  Beshrew  me, 
if  1  could  not  love  that  girl  myself! 
she  seems  formed  for  a  soldier's 
bride. 

Reginald.  She  is  haughty,  injpe- 
rious,  self-willed,  but  withal  well  cal- 
culated to  excite  love  and  admiration. 
She  is  one  of  the  attractive  charac- 
ters in  the  book.  So  is  Pierre,  an 
anglicized  French  valet  of  Dudley's. 
This  is  the  most  original  character 
in  the  Tor-Hill: 

He  is  a  true  light-hearted  Gaul, 
Who  laugh'd,  let  good  or  ill  befall. 

With  equal  gladness  ; 
Welcoin'd  whatever  Fortune  sent, 
And  form'd  a  plea  for  merriment, 

Even  in  sadntTJs. 
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Sib  Fawcett  and  her  Inn  too  are 
well  described  :  witness  this  spirited 
sketch  of  tlie  latter: 

At  one  extremity  of  this  irregular 
street  stood  an  ancient  tenement,  which 
had  for  many  years  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable celebrity  as  an  inn,  although  he 
who  should  associate  it  in  his  mind  with 
our  modern  hotels,  wliich  may  justly  be 
termed  the  palaces  of  the  public,  would 
be  grievously  mistaken  in  his  estimate. 
The  building  in  question  was  a  large, 
low,  thatched  house  of  two  stories  ;  the 
1/valls  of  rubble  covered  with  yellow  plas- 
ter, intersected  and  crossed  with  solid 
beams,  or  rather  rough-hewn  trees  of  old 
willow,  oak  being  deemed  too  precious  a 
wood,  when  this  caravansera  was  con- 
structed, to  be  appropriated  to  any  but 
churches  and  monasteries,  or  the  palaces 
and  mansions  of  the  great.  Chimney  it 
had  none,  for  these  were  deemed  luxuries 
even  at  a  later  period,  when  there  were 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  in  each 
country  town,  besides  those  of  the  ma- 
nor-house and  the  religious  edifices;  the 
fires  being  made  in  louver  holes,  or  laid 
against  rere- dosses  in  the  hall,  and  the 
smoke  being  considered  a  salutary  spe- 
cific, not  only  for  hardening  the  timbers 
of  the  roof,  but  for  securing  the  inmates 
against  catarrhs  and  rheums.  The  win- 
dows of  our  rural  hostelry  were  of  wood- 
en latice-work,  some  of  them  having  the 
interstices  left  open  to  the  weather,  or 
only  screened  with  canvas  ;  while  two, 
^hat  probably  belonged  to  the  best  apart- 
ment, were  filled  vtith  thin  shavings  of 
horn  instead  of  glass.  One  of  the  door- 
posts was  rudely  checquered  with  red  and 
white  squares,  placed  diainondwise,  to 
signify  that  the  game  of  tables  or  draughts 
might  be  played  within  ;  and  from  this 
sign  or  symbol,  as  well  as  from  the  fre- 
quent resort  of  wayfarers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  this  recreation  while 
they  sipped  their  ale,  the  house  was 
known  in  those  parts  by  the  name  of 
*•  the  Tables."      


The  Vicar.  There  appears  to  be 
a  great  variety  of  characters  in  the 
Tor-Hill. 

Reginald.  I  have  not  done  yet. 
There  are  friars  good  and  bad; 
amongst  the  former  are  Friar  Frank, 
an  obvious  compound  of  Father  Law- 
rence and  Friar  Tuck,  and  the  Ab- 
bot of  Glastonbury.  The  famous 
abbey  of  that  name  was  in  the  height 
of  its  splendour  when  the  events  re- 
lated in  the  novel  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  and  the  monks 
seem  to  be  favourites  with  Mr.  Smith. 
Thus,  "  Frank,"  though  he  has  all 
the  humour  and  all  the  convivial  qua- 
lities of  Friar  Tuck,  has  none  of  his 
immoral  propensities ;  and  of  the  Ab- 
bot of  Glastonbury  he  says,  quite 
con  amore. 

What  abbot  could  be  found  througliout 
The  realm  more  learned,  good,  devout, 

Better  or  brighter? 
Blameless  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Conferring  sanctity  aud  grace 

E'en  oil  the  mitre. 

Then  Sir  Eustace  Poyns  and  his 
lady  are  a  complete  contrast  to  tlie 
haughty,  impetuous  Sir  Lionel  Fitz- 
maurice  and  his  helpmate.  Sir  Eus- 
tace is  as  formal,  starch,  and  stiff,  as 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  be;  he  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  to  others ; 
and  having  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  the  management  of  his  house,  and 
the  governance  of  its  inmates,  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  induce  him 
to  depart  from  them. 

All  find  this  automatic  elf, 

Who  lives  by  line  and  rule  himseir, 

Their  wors^t  tormentor ; 
His  household's  a  machine,  that  moves 
For  ever  in  the  selfsame  grooves, 

To  the  same  centre. 

His  wife  is  his  counterpart  for  f3;igid 
monotony.  Like  Lady  F^t^niaurice, 
she  is  slavishly  obedieut  to  her  hus- 
,band;  but,  unlik^  thiitlad;/,  she  vents 
V  ^ 
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the  spleen  engendered  by  the  subser- 
viency in  which  she  is  held  by  him 
upon  ^11  beneath  her ;  correcting  her 
machine-like  daughters,  who  are  all 
women  grown,  with  the  handle  of 
her  fan,  which  it  was  then  the  fa- 
shion to  wear  half  a  yard  long.  Then 
we  have  Sir  John  Dudley,  a  kinsman 
of?  Poyns  Dudley,  a  heartless  liber- 
tine, just  such  a  one  as  you  might 
expect  the  son  of  Empson's  notori- 
ous partner  in  tricking,  chicanery, 
and  oppression,  would  prove: 

A  supple,  servile,  heartless  knave, 
Who,  while  he  own'd  himself  a  slave, 

Sang  his  own  paean : 
Yet  merrier  wag  you  ne'er  shall  meet, 
Nor  a  more  selfish  and  complete 

Epicurean. 

A  rattling,  reckless,  merry  wight! 
At  least  his  equals  would  unite 

In  this  opinion— 
But  with  the  great,  the  wary  knave 
Becomes  a  sycophantic  slave 

And  sordid  minion. 

Mr.  Mathews.  You  have  not  men- 
tioned, in  my  opinion,  the  most  in- 
teresting character  in  the  book — Ce- 
cil Hungerford. 

Reginald.  I  have  not  forgotten 
Cecil.  He  is  indeed  a  fairy  creation ; 
and  his  appearance  in  Wokey  cave, 
a  cavern  of  the  Mendip  hills,  to  Dud- 
ley and  his  servant,  who  had  lost 
their  way  there,  seems  to  breathe  of 
enchantment.  He  is  heard  singing 
this  song : 

Echo,  songstress  of  the  air, 

AH  excelling. 
Tell  me,  viewless  wanderer,  where 

Is  thy  dwelling? 
P  rare  !  'tis  here,  'tis  there; 

Hark !  hark  !  hark ! 

Sweet  to  hear  a  human  tongue, 

And  yet  he  lonely, 
Nor  fear  the  lurking  syren  sung 

To  harm  us  only, 
prare!  'tis  here,  'tis  there  j 

Hark!  hark  I  hark! 


Thine  is  a  voice  that  never  did 

Deceive  or  flatter. 
That  cheers  our  gloom,  yet  when  we  bid 

Will  cease  to  chatter. 
P  rare !  'tis  here,  'tis  there  j 

Hark !  hark  !  hark  ! 

Absent  presence !  other  self! 

Mine  oflFspring  rather, 
How  durst  thou,  little  playful  elf. 

Thus  mock  thy  father  ? 
O  rare !  'tis  here,  'tis  there ; 

Hark!  hark!  hark! 

Nay,  gentle  Echo,  do  not  flee  ! 

Be  not  oft'ended. 
But  let  my  solitude  by  thee 

Be  still  attended! 
O  rare  !  'tis  here,  'tis  there; 

Hark !  hark  !  hark  ! 

Soon  after  he  appears  and  directs 
Dudley,  who  is  his  cousin,  but  who 
does  not  then  know  the  fair  form 
which  stood  before  him  to  be  that  of 
Cecil  Hungerford,  to  find  an  outlet 
from  the  cave;  and  when  they  meet 
again,  it  is  in  the  house  of  Sir  Lionel 
Fitzmaurice,  where,  in  the  mansioii 
of  his  fathers,  the  youth  is  censured, 
whilst  a  report  of  his  defective  capa- 
city and  aberration  of  intellect  is 
widely  circulated.  Much  that  re- 
lates to  Cecil  Hungerford  is  told  in 
the  author's  best  style :  witness  this 
almost-living  portrait : 

Cecil  Hungerford  was  one  of  those 
delicate,  fragile,  and  almost  ethereal 
forms,  which  at  once  lead  you  to  expect 
a  correspondent  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment of  mind.  As  a  youth,  he  had  the 
look  of  an  angel,  and  the  mens  divinor 
was  not  unworthy  of  its  shrine.  Of  the 
finest  porcelain  that  Nature  manufac- 
tures, his  fair  transparent  skin  revealed 
every  minute  branching  of  the  blue  veins 
beneath  it ;  enlarged  intellect  was  legible 
on  his  high  forehead  and  finely  expanded 
brow ;  while  the  love  with  which  his; 
heart  was  filled  expanded  itself  over  hisj 
mild  and  amiable  countenance. 

Miss  Primrose,  Beautiful  ind^.^  I 
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Poor  Cecil !  though  his  woes  are  fic- 
titious, I  feel  indignant  at  his  op- 
pressors. 

Reginald.  The  character,  how- 
ever, does  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions which  its  first  introduction  ex- 
cites :  it  is  badly  managed,  and  the 
marriage  with  Beatrice  is  quite  un- 
expected by  the  reader.  In  fact, 
the  story  of  Tor-Hill  is,  like  the 
plots  of  some  of  the  Waverley  no- 
vels, a  mere  peg  to  hang  the  charac- 
ters upon;  and  in  the  last  volume 
the  author  seems  evidently  at  a  loss 
to  dispose  of  all  the  personages  he 
has  introduced.  The  antiquarian 
learning  and  facility  of  sketching  in- 
dividual portraits  of  Mr.  Smith  are 
very  considerable ;  but  he  wants  ima- 
gination ;  he  wants  "  the  poet's  eye," 
which, 

in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven ! 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 
thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

His  portraits  are  pretty  pictures,  but 
they  are  merely  copies,  and  leave  no 
impression  of  originality  on  the  mind. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
him  and  the  author  of  Waverley; 
though  his  novels  are  pleasing  com- 
positions, and  display  considerable 
talent,  they  are  not  works  of  great 
and  commanding  and  original  genius, 
and  leave  no  vivid  impression  on  the 
mind. 

Mr.  Mathews.  I  have  lately  read 
the  tale  of  Honor  O'Hara,  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Porter,  which  is  a  very  well 
written  novel.  The  characters  are 
ably  drawn  and  admirably  discrimi- 
nated, and  the  interest  is  well  kept 
up.  Honor  herself  is  a  charming 
picture  \  she  is  such  a  woman  as 


every  man  must  fell  in  love  with :  he 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  descrip- 
tion only,  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
man. 

Honoria  really  was  charming,  and  be- 
ing then  at  that  childish  age  which  privi- 
leges men  in  telling  her  that  she  is  so,  the 
young  red  and  blue  coats  were  not  slow 
I  in  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege ; 
and  the  fond  nurse  and  admiring  foster- 
sister  were  perpetually  repeating  what 
was  said  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Honoria's 
"  flower  of  a  face."  Never  was  poor 
girl,  therefore,  in  a  fairer  way  of  being 
made  a  coquet. 

From  this  evil,  however,  she  was  pre- 
served by  extravagant  notions  of  her 
importance  as  a  descendant  of  kings ;  to 
be  omnipotent  by  means  of  her  beauty 
was  a  secondary  sort  of  triumph.  She 
was,  besides,  fortified  against  such  an 
ignoble  propensity  as  flirting  by  certain, 
perhaps  fantastic,  notions  of  not  merely 
loving  only  once  during  the  most  pro- 
longed life,  but  doing  it  with  a  delicacy 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  her 
to  receive  an  instant's  gratification  from 
any  man's  attentions  except  those  of  the 
one  beloved.  Thus,  she  came  from  Ire- 
land with  all  the  ease-bestowing  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  without  its  frequent 
concomitant,  thirst  for  conquest.  The 
beautiful  Honor  O'Hara,  as  she  was 
styled  in  Ballygarry,  was  not,  however, 
strictly  worthy  of  the  title ;  hers  was 
that  kind  of  face  in  which  the  light,  the 
roses,  the  picturesque  varying  of  counte-. 
nance  and  complexion  peculiar  to  un- 
broken youth,  passed  admirably  for  beau- 
ty. Her  features  were  softly  moulded, 
and  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  that 
was  all  their  merit.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  wild  brightness  in  her  large  black 
eyes,  a  glitter  on  her  teeth,  and  a  peachy 
richness  in  the  colouring  of  her  cheek, 
which  the  gipsey  darkness  of  her  clear 
smooth  skin  seemed  intended  to  heighten 
into  effect.  A  painter,  certainly,  would 
not  have  called  her  beautiful ;  though  he 
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might  have  given  \ua  best  picture  for  the 
privilege  of  making  what  are  termed 
studies  of  her. 

Honoria  was  singularly  graceful :  she 
never  thought  how  she  was  looking  when 
met  in  a  fresh  morning,  running  over  the 
hills  with  her  hat  half  blown  off  her 
head,  all  her  locks  scattered,  and  her 
cloak  escaping  from  her  laughing  strug- 
gle to  keep  it  folded  round  her.  She 
never  thought  it  might  look  inelegant, 
when  she  ?at  down  on  some  three-legfred 
stool  at  the  foot  of  a  village  goody,  her 
elbow  on  her  knees,  her  hand  crushing 
half  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  over  one  side 
of  her  glowing  face,  and,  while  loosening 
the  knotted  handkerchief  from  her  throat, 
gazing  up  in  the  face  of  her  companion, 
asking  some  favourite  legend  of  the  Che- 
viots. She  never  thought  how  she  was 
looking  at  these  times ;  and  yet,  more 
than  once,  her  figure,  thus  accidentally 
seen  by  wandering  sons  of  genius,  was 
transferred  to  the  sketch-book  of  the 
painter  and  the  tablets  of  the  poet. 

Honoria  had  a  genius  for  drawing: 
that  is,  she  sketched  rapidly  and  freely 
the  forms  of  trees,  old  buildings,  cattle, 
children ;  in  short,  whatever  picturesque 
group  or  object  caught  her  attention: 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  working  them 
up  into  ladylike  or  workmanlike  draw- 
ings fit  for  display.  She  sang  as  wood- 
larks  do— sweetly,  wildly ;  her  taste  was 
born  of  sensibility  ;  her  tones  were  rich 
and  downy,  and  had  a  certain  pathos  in 
them  which  deepened  the  tender  sadness 
of  Scottish  melodies  and  those  of  her 
native  land.  She  could  also  accompany 
herself,  in  a  self-taught  way,  upon  the 
Irish  harp.  Beyond  this  accomplish- 
ment, Honoria  went  not.  She  could 
dance,  it  is  true,  and  danee  gaily,  grace- 
fully; for  she  had  a  fine  ear,  a  light 
heart,  and  yet  lighter  foot  ;  but  she 
knew  only  the  £ew  steps  necessary  to 
carry  an  unambitiqus  person  safely  down 
that  interminable  avenue,  a  country- 
dance  (which,  like  ^11  other  avenues,  by 
the  way,  is  out  of  fashion),  and  might 


!  more  easily  have  outrun  a  deer  than 
executed  the  minuet  de  la  cour,  or  a 
French  quadrille. 

She  could,  however,  work  like  Arachne, 
arrange  nosegays  like  Glycerium,  make 
cakes  and  comfits  like  Mrs.  Glasse,  and 
dress  hersplf  at  an  instant's  warning  for, 
a  ball  out  of  a  few  ribbons.  She  told 
ghost-stories  better  than  any  body  :  she 
had  always  some  little  comic  or  touching 
tale  to  tell  after  her  tour  among  the  cot- 
ters, or  some  amusing  sally  ready  to  an- 
swer the  bantering  of  a  lively  companion. 
She  was  always  in  good-humour,  though 
not  always  in  good  spirits.  She  gos- 
sipped  with  the  aged  poor,  played  with 
their  grandchildren,  patted  their  curs, 
fondled  their  kittens,  helped  them  with  a 
little  money  when  they  were  pinched  to 
pay  their  doctor's  bill ;  and  neither  play- 
ing  the  inquisitor  into  their  concerns  nor 
their  consciences,  neither  wearying  them 
with  lectures,  nor  pampering  them  with 
alms,  bettered  the  hearts  she  was  warm- 
ing towards  herself.  In  winter  she  helped 
the  hobbling  sexton  to  decorate  the 
church  with  christmas,  and  never  before 
were  sprigs  of  box  and  branches  of  holly 
stuck  with  so  much  effect.  On  Monday 
she  assisted  the  children  in  making  tlieir 
garlands,  dressed  their  little  heads  and  bo- 
soms with  ribbons  and  flowers ;  nay,  pro- 
vided many  of  the  flowers  herself.  Hono- 
ria could  not  live  without  a  garden  ;  and 
finding  only  a  wilderness  bearing  that 
name  at  the  rectory,  she  expended  a  tri- 
fling sum,  and  employed  a  very  indigent 
old  man  in  creating  one  upon  her  favour- 
ite hill's  side.  Her  uncle  allowed  her  to 
steal  a  bit  of  ground  from  his  meadow 
there,  and  she  in  return  supplied  his 
study-table  with  the  common  flowers  of 
every  season.  Thus  she  pleased  herself, 
and  employed  a  person  deemed  past  his 
work. 

Miss  Primrose.  I  was  delighted 
with  Delaval  Fitzarthur  and  his 
worthy  father ;  the  Mulcaster  family 
is  also  a  delightful  group ;  and  Ma- 
jor   Stanhope  and    Lord  Fitzjames 
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Iiave  each   tlieir  sqiarate  claims  to  !l 
ado^iration. 

Reginald.  I  have  not  yet  paid  my 
respects  to  Miss  Honor  O'Hara,  but 
shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  But 
I  have  read  a  production  by  a  lady 
in  a  sister  department  oi  literature,  \ 
being  a  poetical  instead  of  a  prose 
work  of  fiction,  Worcester  Field, 
by  Miss  Strickland ;  a  poem  in  the 
style  of  Scott  and  Moore,  which  does 
credit  to  the  author's  talents.  It  is 
illustrated  with  notes  ;  and  I  recom- 
mend both  notes  and  text  to  your 
attention.  I  will  read  a  brief  extract 
from  the  first  canto  ;  the  poem  con- 
tains four : 

Emerging  from  the  foliage  green, 
A  grove  of  snowy  plumes  is  seen  ; 

And  from  the  steep  hill-side, 
With  martial  bearing  proud  and  high, 
And  banners  waving  gallantly, 

A  troop  of  horsemen  ride. 
With  fearless  and  majestic  grace, 
'The  foremost  urged  his  charger's  pace ; 
While  on  the  breezes  flew, 
Disorder'd  by  the  rushing  air. 
And  waving  wild  in  ringlets  fair, 
His  hair  of  chesnut  hue  ; 
-  And  parting  from  his  brow  of  snow, 
.  lu  glossy  curls  they  loosely  flow, 
And  shaded  veil  the  heightened  glow 

That  brightens  on  his  face. 
As  charging  fiercely  to  the  plain. 
He  peals  the  battte-shout  again, 
.  And  forward  waves  his  gallant  train, 
Like  hunters  to  the  chase. 
Ko  look  behind  De  Lacy  cast. 
For  in  his  steps  approaching  fast. 

His  brave  companions  came: 
The  trusty  band,  unknown  to  fear. 
Each  true  and  valiant  cavalier 
Inspired  by  honour's  flame. 
With  fiery  and  impatient  speed. 
Each  gallant  spurr'd  his  mettled  steed 

Adown  the  deep  descent. 
Their  lifted  broad-swords  gleaming  blaze, 
All  glittering  in  th«  sun's  last  rays, 

A  flashing  glory  sent. 
As  near  they  came  arose  on  high 
Their  charging  and  inspiring  cry, 
"  God  for  King  Charles  and  loyalty ! 

Woe  to  rebellion  !   woe!" 
Then,  like  a  «torin  of  wintry  rain. 


Descending  on  the  trembling  plain. 
With  all  its  furious  power  amain 

They  rush'd  upon  the  foe. 
Fierce  Bevil  stood  their  fiery  close. 
Prepared  to  meet  them,  and  oppose 

With  well-determined  skill  ; 
With  fearless  and  collected  might. 
The  cavaliers  commence  the  fight. 
Descending  from  their  vantage-height, 

In  gallant  order  still. 
No  moment  there  De  Lacy  staid. 
No  single  pause  for  breath  he  made. 
But  forward,  with  his  lifted  blade, 

L'pon  their  battle  came  : 
A  flashing  light  his  course  reveal'd, 
**  Onward  ?"  he  cried,  "  we  gain  the  field  ! 
Another  charge  !   they  yield  !   they  yield  ! 

.  On,  on,  for  deathless  fame!" 
He  waved  his  plumed  cap  on  high, 
»*  God  for  King'Charles  and  loyalty! 

False  traitors  to  the  dust! 
On,  on,  each  valiant  cavalier. 
In  danger's  hour  unknown  to  fear. 

And  God  defend  the  just!" 
Disorder'd  by  his  fierce  assail. 

Stern  Bevil's  squadrons  yield; 
They  feel  their  wonted  courage  fail. 
And  slowly  quit  the  field. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  See,  here's 
a  worthy  companion  to  the  Forget  Me 
Not,  Alaric  Watts's  Literary  Souve- 
nir. I  shall  place  them  side  by  side 
in  my  cabinet  of  curiosities,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  high  state  of  the  arts 
among  us.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for 
the  printer  to  do  more  for  any  work 
than  has  been  done  for  these :  the 
binders,  too,  have  excelled  their  for- 
mer efforts  ;  the  edges  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mass  of  burnished  gold. 

Mr.  Apathy.  Psha !  what  matters 
all  this  frippery,  if  the  literary  con- 
tents are  not  of  a  corresponding  va- 
lue ?  It  is  like  decking  a  calf's  head 
with  a  'laurel  crown. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  A  most 
outrageously  outre  simile,  my  dear 
sir :  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
interior  is  as  brilliant  as  the  exterior 
is  captivating.  The  Forget  Me  Not 
you  can  judge  of  yourself,  and  I  am 
sure  of  a  favourable  verdict.    Then 
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the  Souvenir^  with  many  contribu- 
tions from  the  same  celebrated  writers 
who  have  adorned  the  pages  of  its 
contemporary,  contains  some  elegant 
morceaux  from  the  pens  of  Mr. 
Southey,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Wilson 
(of  Edinburgh),  Lord  Leveson  Gow- 
er,  Dr.  Drake,  and  a  host  of  others, 
including  the  accomplished  editor 
himself,  one  of  the  sweetest  poets  of 
the  day  ;  and  all  these  great  names 
have  maintained  their  claims  to  pre- 
eminence. 

The  Counsellor.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing, by  Mr.  Watts,  are  amongst 
the  best  verses  in  the  book  : 

THE  GREY  HAIR. 
Come  let  me  pluck  that  silver  hair. 

Which  midst  thy  clustering  curls  I  see; 
The  withering  type  of  time  or  care 

Hath  nothing,  sure,  to  do  with  thee  ! 

Years  have  not  yet  impairM  the  grace 

That  charm'd  me  once,  that  chains  me  now ; 
And  Envy's  self,  love,  cannot  trace 
-  One  wrinkle  on  thy  placid  brow! 

Thy  features  have  not  lost  the  b-loom 
That  brighten'd  them  when  first  we  met; 

jijo — rays  of  softest  light  illume 
Thine  unambitious  beauty  yet! 

And  if  the  passing  clouds  of  care. 

Have  cast  their  shadows  o'er  thy  face, 
They  have  but  left  triumphant  there 

A  holier  charm— more  witching  grace. 

And  if  thy  voice  hath  sunk  a  tone. 
And  sounds  more  sadly  than  of  yore, 

It  hath  a  sweetness,  all  its  own, 
Methinks  1  never  mark'd  before! 

Thus,  young  and  fair,  and  happy  too— 
If  bliss  indeed  may  here  be  won-^ 

In  spite  of  all  that  Care  can  do. 
In  spite  of  all  that  Time  has  done; 

Is  yon  white  hair  a  boon  of  love, 
To  thee  in  mildest  mercy  given  ? 

A  sign,  a  token  from  above, 
To  lead  thy  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven  ? 

To  speak  to  thee  of  life's  decay  ; 

Of  beauty  hastening  to  the  tomb; 
Of  hopes  that  cannot  fade  away ; 

Of  joys  that  never  lose  their  bloom  ? 


Or  springs  the  line  of  timeless  snow 
With  those  dark  glossy  locks  entwined, 

'Mid  youth's  and  beauty's  morning  glow. 
To  emblem  thy  maturer  mind? 

It  does — it  does ;— then  let  it  stay; 

E'en  \^sdom's  self  were  welcome  now ; 
Who'd  wish  her  soberer  tints  away. 

When  thus  they  beam  from  beauty's  brow  ? 

Mr.  Mathews.  What  is  this  AU 
maclts  that  I  have  heard  so  much 
talk  about  ?  Have  any  of  you  read 
it? 

Reginald.  It  purports  to  be  a  de- 
scription of  the  intrigues  (I  do  not 
use  the  word  in  the  bad  sense)  car- 
ried on  in,  and  a  sketch  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  who  frequent,  that  fa- 
shionable place  of  resort ;  to  be,  in 
fact,  a  picture  of  life  at  Almack's : 
and  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  that  club  or  coterie  is  im- 
mense, and  it  requires  both  influence 
and  address  to  combat  the  caprices 
of  the  lady-patronesses,  Almack's  is  a 
sealed  book  even  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  fashionable  circles  in  town.  Any 
thing  like  a  correct  representation, 
therefore,  of  the  arcana  of  this  mys- 
terious place  is  sure  to  be  well  re- 
ceived and  eagerly  read  ;  and  as  the 
name  alone  excites  interest,  even  a 
worthless  production  would  be  sure 
to  attract  attention  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  obtain  readers,  till  the 
humbug  should  be  exposed. 

The  Vicar.  Who  is  the  author  of 
Almack's  ? 

Reginald.  Report  says  Lady  Fo- 
ley :  but  I  suspect  this  is  merely  a 
ruse  de  guerre  of  the  bookseller  to 
sell  his  book.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
AlmacVs,  though  displaying  consi- 
derable tact  and  cleverness  in  its 
light  and  airy  sketches,  is  not  tlie 
production  of  one  of  the  initiated. 
If  it  be,  the  frivolity,  the  heartless- 
ness,  and  even  tlie  vulgarity  of  the 
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people  of  haut  ton  is  disgusting.  Of 
course  I  profess  to  know  nothing  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  this  too 
exclusive  class  ;  but  I  think  a  lady- 
patroness  of  Almack's  would  never 
express  herself  in  the  following  lan- 
guage. It  is  Lady  Hauton  address- 
ing the  Baroness  de  Wallestein,  "  the 
Austrian  ambassadress,"as  the  author 
terms  her — "  what  a  vile  phrase!" 

**  I  am  afraid  we  are  late,  my  dear  ba- 
roness, and  there  will  be  so  much  to  do, 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Hauton  wanted  to  have  had  my  carriage 
this  morning,  because  he  broke  the  spring 
of  his  chariot  on  Saturday  night  at  the 
door  of  the  Opera-House,  and  he  wished 
to  pay  a  bore  of  a  visit  to  his  money-shop 
in  the  city  to-day,  in  order  to  negociate  a 
fresh  loan  with  that  troublesome  animal 
his  banker  ;  but  I  told  him  his  supplies 
must  wait  till  to-morrow.  God  knows 
that's  what  they  seldom  do  !  But  now 
to  business.  You  cannot  think  how  de- 
lighted I  am  that  we  managed  so  cleverly 
to  get  you  amongst  us,  my  dear  Madame 
de  Wallestein :  I  foretell  much  prosperity 
to  Almack's  in  consequence  !  You  and 
I  must  manage,  however,  to  carry  things 
our  own  way.     We  must  make  a  ^old 


push  for  power  now.  I  can  tell  you, 
some  of  the  party  are  difficult  enough  to 
deal  with  ;  so  I  may  as  well,  cheminfai- 
sant,  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  leaders." 

Again : 

••  I  manage  all  the  ladies  by  a  litde 
tact,  as  thus  :  I  laugh  and  amuse  the 
duchess,  when  she  is  confined  or  musing  ; 
I  flatter  Lady  Plinlimmon ;  I  bully  Lady 
Bellamont ;  and  I  scold  Lady  Roche- 
fort." 

In  fact,  if  Almack's  be  a  correct 
representation  of  the  language  and 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  people 
of  high  life,  it  will  tend  much  to  de- 
preciate them  in  public  opinion. 

We  now  began  simultaneously  to 
consult  our  watches,  and  found  that 
we  had  by  far  exceeded  the  usual 
hour  at  which  our  coterie  made  it  a 
point  to  separate.  This  discovery 
made,  all  further  discussion  was  ad- 
journed by  mutual  consent;  and  we 
bade   each   other  good  night,    and 

"Wended  each  our  separate  way,  ai»d  slow.'* 

Reginald  Hildebrand. 

Elmwood-Hall, 
Dec.  14,  1826. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WARD,  ASSO- 
CIATE ENGRAVER  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  AND 
HIS  MASTER,  J.  R.  SMYTH.     By  W.  C. 


William  Ward  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1766,  and  having 
manifested  a  strong  inclination  for 
drawing,  when  a  schoolboy,  his  pa- 
rents, from  the  praise  bestowed  on 
some  of  his  rude  efforts,  conceived 
great  hopes  of  his  future  proficiency. 
They  shewed  his  attempts  to  John 
Raphael  Smyth,  then  esteemed  the 
best  mezzotinto-engraver  in  England ; 
and  that  aitist  was  so  pleased  with 
them  and  with  the  boy's  mild  man- 
To/.  IX.  No.  XLIX. 


ners,  that  he  took  him  as  an  appren- 
tice. We  may  conceive  that  those 
indications  of  his  talents  were  but 
very  slight,  for  the  young  aspirant 
was  only  about  thirteen  years  old 
when  indentured. 

Of  John  Raphael  Smyth,  as  the 
master  of  William  Ward,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  know 
something.  That  artist  was  the  son 
of  John  Smyth,  a  landscape-painter, 
who,  from  his  having  resided  in  Der- 
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by,  and  being  born  in  that  county, 
was  called  Smyth  of  Derby ,^  in  con- 
ti'adistinction  from  the  Sussex  land- 
scape-painters, his  contemporaries, 
who  were  known  as  the  Smiths  of  Chi- 
chester. From  his  reverence  for  the 
great  old  masters,  John  Smyth  gave 
his  sons  celebrated  names:  the  eldest 
was  christened  Thomas  Coreggio, 
the  younger  John  Raphael ;  but  so 
mistaken  was  he  in  their  capabilities, 
that  he  brought  up  the  former  to  the 
profession  of  a  portrait-painter,  in 
which,  with  considerable  advantages 
of  instruction,  he  never  even  ap- 
proached to  mediocrity.  On  the  con- 
trary, Raphael,  whom  he  apprenticed 
to  a  linen-draper,  used  to  employ  his 
spare  hours  in  drawing,  and  naade 
some  progress,  by  his  own  natural 
abilities,  under  every  disadvantage. 
After  the  term,  for  which  he  had  been 
articled,  expired,  he,  for  two  years, 
acted  as  foreman  to  a  linen-draper 
on  Ludgate-hill,  and  continued  to 
practise  drawing  occasionally.  When 
he  had  acquired  some  facility  and 
confidence  in  this  course  of  applica- 
tion, he  abandoned  the  shop  alto- 
gether, with  a  determination  to  run 
all  risks  as  a  self-taught  artist,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  public. 

Having  made  a  trial  in  mezzotinto- 
scraping  with  some  success,  he  perse- 
vered in  that  branch  of  chalcography, 
and  obtained  work  from  an  indiffer- 
ent mezzotinto-scraper,  named  Hum- 
phries, who  kept  a  second-rate  print- 
shop  close  to  Temple-Bar.  Smyth's 
prints,  even  then,  possessed  consi- 
derable freedom  and  spirit,  and  he 
soon  rose  into  vogue.  His  popula- 
rity was  chiefly  owing  to  his  taste  in 
drawing  certain  gay  ladies  of  fashion- 
able notoriety,  from  whose  whole- 
length  portraits  he  published  mezzo- 


tinto  prints,  in  fancy  characters,  from 
the  most  popular  novels  of  the  day. 

His  merit,  at  length,  recommended 
him  to  some  of  the  principal  pub- 
lishers; and  being  occasionally  em- 
ployed to  scrape  plates  after  pictures 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  made  a 
rapid  improvement,  and  gave  such 
satisfaction  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  that  he  was  encou- 
raged to  remove  from  Bateman's- 
buildings  and  to  open  a  print-shop 
in  Oxford-street,  nearly  opposite  the 
Pantheon.  There  he  fell  in  with 
George  Morland,  and  turned  his  in- 
timacy with  that  artist  to  a  lucrative 
account.  His  prints,  after  his  friend 
George's  pictures  of  the  Piggery,  the 
Stable,  the  Farm-Yard,  and  other 
rustic  subjects,  had  an  astonishing 
sale.  The  plates  of  some  ale-house 
scenes,  village  groups,  and  smugglers, 
after  the  paintings  of  that  popular 
artist,  were  worn  out  and  regi'ounded 
with  the  mezzotinto  tool  two  or  three 
times.  These  prints  proved  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  Smyth,  who  used  to 
boast  jocularly  that  he  need  not  limit 
his  expenses,  having  found  out  the 
secret  of  converting  copper  into  gold. 
They  mainly  contributed  to  render 
him  a  leading  printseller ;  and  by 
suiting  his  publications  to  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  he  acquired  correspond- 
ents and  connections  among  the  most 
noted  publishers  on  the  Continent. 

Under  this  master  young  William 
Ward  made  a  steady  progress.  Smyth 
dissipated  his  time  and  money  with 
little  thought,  and  was  incapable  of 
resisting  the  calls  of  pleasure ;  but 
his  pupil  delighted  in  his  art,  and 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  diligent  ap- 
plication. His  advance  was  so  very 
quick,  that  he  soon  became  a  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  his  master,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  his 
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most  important  works,  in  bringing 
them  forward  to  the  last  stage  of 
finishing.  Smyth  had  a  good  eye, 
a  great  facility,  and  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  light 
and  shade,  from  his  having  worked 
after  so  many  of  Reynolds's  paint- 
ings. There  was  a  loose  bewitching 
freedom  in  iiis  best  prints  which  fully 
expressed  all  the  spirit  of  the  Pre- 
sident's pencil.  I  well  remember 
hearing  the  latter  say,  with  evident 
pleasure,  on  looking  at  a  proof  of  his 
admirable  print  of  Colonel  Tarleton, 
"  It  has  every  thing  but  the  colour- 
ing of  my  picture."  Ward  acquired  all 
Smyth's  sound  principles  of  breadth 
and  truth,  with  his  painter-like  free- 
dom of  hand,  and  somewhat  more  of 
depth  in  his  masses.  If  there  be.any  I 
perceptible  defect  in  Smyth's  best 
prints,  it  is  that  they  sometimes  are 
cf  too  equal  a  colour ;  his  love  of 
breadth  led  him,  in  particular  parts, 
into  a  woolUness :  there  is  a  want  of 
sharpness  in  some  of  the  deciding 
touches  and  of  extreme  force  in  the 
darkest  shadows.  These  defects, 
however,  exist  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  and  were  not  so  much  occa- 
sioned by  a  want  of  taste,  as  by  his 
abhorrence  of  every  approach  to  a 
hard,  dry,  and  petty  manner. 

Ward  completed  the  term  of  his 
apprenticeship  with  credit  to  himself 
and  with  great  profit  to  his  master. 
He  was  then  engaged  by  Smyth  at 
a  liberal  salary,  and  continued  for 
some  years  to  execute  the  chief  part 
of  that  artist's  plates,  who,  after 
■working  a  little  on  each,  had  his 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
day,  engraved  under  them,  and  pub- 
lished them  as  his  own  performances. 
Of  the  prints  finished  in  this  way, 
that  most  beautiful  mezzotinto  of  the 
Bacchante^  from  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 


nolds's exquisite  picture  of  Lady 
Hamilton^  was  one.  I  saw  William 
Ward  at  work  on  that  plate  from  day 
to  day  until  he  had  brought  it  to  a 
proof  ready  for  publication.  No- 
thing could  be  more  charming  in  its 
class  than  that  print.  Smyth,  who 
was  always  disposed  to  do  justice  to 
merit,  expressed  his  high  admiration 
of  it ;  but  he  took  the  tool  in  hand, 
worked  on  the  plate  for  little  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours,  sent  it  to 
the  writing-engraver  to  have  his  name 
engraved  under  it,  and  published  it 
as  his  own.  This  was  not  deemed 
by  Ward  any  unfairness;  nor  is  it 
here  noticed  as  such.  It  was  an  act 
in  strict  conformity  with  their  special 
contract.  Such  was  Ward's  modest 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  his 
just  estimate  of  Smyth's  excellence, 
that  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have 
considered  it  an  injustice  to  have  had 
his  name  affixed  to  that  or  any  other 
print  to  which  his  master  had  given 
the  last  touches  of  his  tasteful  and 
scientific  hand. 

The  Bacchante  is  one  of  those 
unrivalled  prints  in  which  Reynolds, 
Smyth,  and  Ward  are  seen  in  all 
their  glory;  it  certainly  possesses, 
besides  its  enchanting  gaiety  and  al- 
lurement of  expression,  piore  of  that 
exquisite  combination  of  sharpness 
and  softness  which  constitutes  the 
spirit  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  than 
any  other  mezzotinto  that  I  at  pre- 
sent remember. 

It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  emi- 
nent engravers  of  the  old  schools 
to  affix  their  own  names  to  those 
plates  in  which  they  conjointly  work- 
ed with  their  able  assistants,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  finishing  stroke. 
Bartolozzi,  and  all  the  eminent  en- 
'  gravers  of  the  time,excepting  Strange^ 
G  J2 
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were  accustomed  to  do  the  same. 
One  motive  here  is  obvious :  where 
the  name  of  the  master  contributed 
to  the  sale  of  the  print,  and  the  name 
of  the  pupil  or  assistant  was  unknown 
tothepubhc.  The  practice,  as  manag- 
ed by  some  printsellers,  undoubtedly 
led  to  abuse,  and  the  purchasers  of 
the  prints  might  be  deceived;  but 
the  proceeding  was  always  a  matter 
of  settled  agreement  between  the 
artists  and  publishers. 

Ward,in  his  employment  atSmyth's, 
was,  necessarily,  introduced  to  that 
artist's  gay  circle,  and,  among  others, 
he  there  became  acquainted  with 
George  Morland.  This  dangerous 
intimacy,  however,  proved  of  real 
service  to  him.  In  the  course  of 
their  companionship  he  married  that 
painter's  sister,  and  Morland  married 
a  sister  of  his.  About  this  period 
Ward  received  his  brother  James 
(now  the  Royal  Academician)  as  an 
apprentice.  After  having  worked  at 
Smyth's  during  his  stated  hours,  he 
usually  went  home  to  his  lodgings  in 
Wells-street,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  instructing  his  brother,  and  in 
drawing  or  working  on  some  plate  on 
his  own  account,  until  a  late  hour. 
Although  naturally  of  a  cheerful,hap- 
py  turn,  he  gradually  disengaged  him- 
self from  his  former  jovial  compa- 
nions soon  after  his  marriage,  and 
devoted  himself  with  exemplary  di- 
ligence to  the  cultivation  of  his  pro- 
fession and  promoting  the  interests 
pf  his  family. 

>Yhen  the  course  of  the  war  with 
the  French  republic  had  nearly  ex- 
cluded the  British  shipping  from  a 
direct  trade  with  the  Continent,  Ra- 
phael Smyth  found  himself  cut  off 
from  his  foreign  print  ti-ade,  the  most 
valuable  source  of  his  income.  The 
pressure  of  the  public  distress,  at  the 


same  time,  reduced  his  home  sale  so 
low  as  to  render  it  not  worth  his  while 
to  continue  it.  He,  therefore,  declined 
that  business  altogether,  and  took  a 
private  house  inNewman-street.  From 
that  time  he  applied  himself  wholly 
to  painting  small  porti'aits  in  crayons, 
which  he  executed  with  much  free- 
dom, mellowness,  and  truth.  His 
colouring  was  rarely  brilliant;  but 
his  works  were  recommended  by  their 
masterly  breadth,  by  his  surprising 
fiicility  of  hand,  and  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  likenesses.  With  these 
capabilities  he  made  a  progress  into 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  de- 
servedly rose  into  high  reputation  in 
a  provincial  circuit.  He  painted  some 
pictures  in  oil,  but  was  too  impatient 
to  submit  to  the  necessary  attention 
for  that  process.  That  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  that  manner,  I  have  no 
doubt  if  he  .  had  persevered.  Hti 
shewed  me  his  own  portrait  in  a  green 
velvet  cap  and  morning  gown,  paint- 
ed with  great  force  and  freshness  of 
colouring;  but  having  exhibited  this 
head  at  the  Royal  Academy,  with 
a  hope  of  being  elected  an  associate 
academician,  and  being  disappointed, 
he  swore  he  would  never  "  smudae 
another  in  oil."  In  crayons  his  sci- 
ence was  such,  and  his  practice  so 
great,  that  I  have  known  him,  in 
many  instances,  when  his  price  was 
eight  guineas  for  a  small  head,  to 
finish  a  portrait  in  a  single  sitting  of 
six  hours,  with  perhaps  some  addi- 
tional mellowings  after  the  departure 
of  his  sitter. 

Ward's  connection  with  Smyth  be- 
ing thus  dissolved,  he  worked  for 
the  remaining  printsellcis,  and  oc- 
casionally published  some  of  his  own 
plates.  He  possessed  the  talent  of 
infusing  into  his  prints,  with  uncom- 
mon spirit  andfidelity, the  style  and  ex*? 
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pression  of  the  several  painters,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  after  whose 
pictures  he  worked.  His  portraits 
of  public  characters,  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Reynolds,  Opie,  Hoppner, 
Lawrence,  Owen,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  are  very  valuable  as  admirable 
transcripts  of  the  originals.  In  his 
historical  prints  his  drawing  is  firm, 
the  heads  and  naked  parts  cleverly 
marked,  and  the  effect  is  broad  and 
powerful.  His  best  performances 
unite  with  his  own  pecuhar  merits 
the  various  excellencies  of  his  ablest 
predecessors. 

In  1814,  his  professional  abilities 
were  acknowledged  by  his  election 
to  the  rank  of  an  associate  engraver 
in  the  Royal  Academy. 

This  excellent  artist  was  of  a  tran- 
quil, domestic  turn,  of  mild  and  in- 
offensive manners.  He  was  slow  in 
taking  offence  and  easily  appeased ; 
warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  and 
happy  in  being  able  to  render  a  kind 
service.  The  strong  temptations  to 
a  dissipated  course  of  living,  which 
he  had  been  exposed  to  in  his  out- 
set, had  no  power  to  corrupt  his 
heart  or  principles.  If,  for  a  short 
season,  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  pleasurable  companionship, 
he  soon  broke  from  the  contagion. 
He  naturally  enjoyed  a  chirruping 
flow  of  spirits,  loved  a  good  song, 
and  was  fond  of  agreeable  society. 
As  he  advanced  in  life,  he  became 
imbued  with  a  serious,  religious 
sense,  and  was  generally  esteemed 
for  his  good  feeling  and  unaffect- 
ed piety.  Of  his  extreme  strictness 
I  need  only  furnish  one  instance. 
He  had  engraved  a  splendid  mezzo- 
tinto  from  Hoppner's  master-piece, 
the  SleejJing  Nymph,  in  Lord  de 
Tabley's  gallery.  The  plate  was  his 
own,  and  the  impression  was  in  full 


sale,  when  the  very  fascination  of  that 
print  and  its  popularity  struck  his 
conscience  as  a  reason  why  he  should 
suppress  it.  He  called  in  the  im- 
pressions from  the  print-shops,  re- 
fused every  application  for  their  after 
sale,  and,  as  he  himself  declared,  de- 
stroyed the  plate.  In  this  he  carried 
his  severity  perhaps  too  far.  The 
figure  is  naked ;  but  it  was  painted 
as  a  fine  work  of  art,  not  as  an  object 
of  corrupt  allurement. 

He  brought  up  a  large  family, 
amidst  the  contingencies  occasioned 
by  the  long  war,  with  unremitting  in- 
dustry and  affection.  By  an  afflict- 
ing visitation,  he  lost  three  daughters 
in  three  weeks.  They  died  of  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  were  buried  in  one 
grave  in  St.  James's  chapel.  Wil- 
liam, his  eldest  son,  was  brought  up 
to  the  profession  of  a  mezzotinto 
engraver,  .and  his'  merits  peculiarly 
qualify  him  for  the  task  of  finishing 
the  plates  which  his  father  had  be- 
gun and  left  in  progress  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  Alfred,  his  second 
son,  was  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  music.  Martin,  his  third  son,  is 
a  general  painter,  of  merit  in  the  same 
class  of  subjects  painted  by  his  uncle, 
James  Ward,  the  Royal  Academi- 
cian. He  has  also  left  four  daugh- 
ters. 

Mr.  Ward  latterly  resided  at  Morn- 
ington-place,  Hampstead-road,  and 
his  death  was  unexpected  and  sud- 
den. He  had  been  for  several  years 
afflicted  with  that  painful  disorder, 
water  on  the  chest.  On  Friday,  the 
1st  of  this  month,  he  rose,  as  usual, 
early;  he  called  up  his  family,  and 
returned  to  his  chamber.  Not  com- 
ing down  stairs  at  the  breakfast-hour, 
his  daughter,  on  going  up  to  his  room, 
found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  with 
the  towel  in  his  hand,  quite  dead. 
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but  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
which  made  her  in  the  first  moment 
imagine  he  was  still  alive.  He  had 
shaved  and  nearly  dressed  himself; 
and  from  his  noiseless  departure, there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  death 
was  instantaneous.  He  had  been  in  bet- 
ter health  and  spirits  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  and  had  passed  the  greater 
part  of  it  from  home.  He  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
decease ;  and  was  interred,  \;fhere  he 


had  always  intended  to  be  laid,  with 
his  three  daughters  in  St.  James's 
chapel. 

Raphael  Smyth  died  nearly  as  sud- 
denly, at  Doncaster,  in  1810,  within 
half  an  hour  after  having  parted  from 
a  pleasant  company  with  whom  he 
had  passed  the  evening  at  his  lodg- 
ings. He  v/as  buried  in  the  town 
where  he  died. 

December  11,  1826. 
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The  last  number  of  the  North 
AmericanJReview  contains  some  high- 
ly interesting  information  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  Cherokees,  furnished 
in  an  address  to  the  Whites,  deliver- 
ed in  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  May, 
1826,  by  Elias  Boudinot,  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  and  which  address  has  since 
been  published. 

A  book  written  by  an  Indian,  it  is 
said  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  is 
a  novelty  even  in  this  native  land  of 
Indians.  The  one  before  us  has 
much  interest,  both  in  regard  to  its 
origin  and  its  subject.  It  was  made, 
as  we  see  on  the  title-page,  by  a 
Clierokee  Indian,  and  it  gives  a  short 
but  somewhat  remarkable  account  of 
his  nation.  We  shall  let  the  author 
speak  mostly  for  himself: 
.  "  You  here  behold  an  Indian,  my 
kindred  are  Indians,  and  my  fathers 
sleeping  in  the  wilderness  grave — 
they  too  were  Indians.  But  1  am  not 
as  my  fathers  were — broader  means 
and  nobler  influences  have  fallen 
upon  me.  Yet  I  was  not  born  as 
thousands  are,  in  a  stately  dome  and 
amid  the  congratulations  of  the  great; 
for  on  a  little  hill,  in  a  lonely  cabin 
overspread  by  the  forest  oak,  I  first 


drew  breath  ;  and  in  a  language  un- 
known to  learned  and  polished  na- 
tions I  learned  to  lisp  my  fond  mo- 
ther's name.  In  after-days,  I  have  had 
greater  advantages  than  most  of  my 
race;  and  I  now  stand  before  you 
delegated  by  my  native  country  to 
seek  her  interest,  to  labour  for  her 
respectability,  and  by  my  public  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  raising  her  to  an 
equal  standing  with  other  nations  of 
the  earth. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  spe- 
culations and  conjectures  as  to  the 
practicability  of  civilizing  the  Indians 
must  for  ever  cease.  A  period  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  stale  remark, 
'  Do  what  you  will,  an  Indian  will 
still  be  an  Indian,'  must  be  placed  no 
more  in  speech.  With  whatever 
plausibility  this  popular  objection  may 
have  heretofore  been  made,  every 
candid  mind  must  now  be  sensible 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  uttered,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  uninformed 
with  respect  to  us,  who  are  strongly 
prejudiced  against  us,  or  who  are 
filled  with  vindictive  feelings  towards 
us;  for  the  present  history  of  the  In- 
dians, particularly  of  that  nation  to 
which  I  belong,  most  incontrovertibly ' 
establishes  the  fallacy  of  this  remark.- 
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I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  ever  existed  to  Indian  civiliza- 
tion, I  do  not  deny  the  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  which  Me  our- 
selves have  thrown  in  the  way  of  this 
improvement,  nor  do  I  say  that  diffi- 
culties no  longer  remain;  but  facts 
win  permit  me  to  declare,  that  there 
are  none  which  may  not  easily  be 
overcome  by  strong  and  continued 
exertions.  It  needs  not  abstract  rea- 
soning to  prove  this  position.  It 
needs  not  the  display  of  language  to 
prove  to  the  minds  of  good  men,  that 
Indians  are  susceptible  of  attainments 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  polish- 
ed society.  It  needs  not  the  power 
of  argument  on  the  natui'e  of  man 
to  silence  for  ever  the  remark,  that 
*  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty 
that  the  Indian  should  be  extermi- 
nated.' It  needs  only  that  the  world 
should  know  what  we  have  done  in 
the  few  last  years,  to  foresee  what  yet 
we  may  do  with  the  assistance  of  our 
white  brethren  and  that  of  the  com^ 
mon  parent  of  us  all. 

"  The  Cherokee  nation  lies  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama.  Its  extent,  as 
defined  by  treaties,  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  breadth.  This  country,  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  ten  rail- 
lions  of  acres,  exhibits  great  varieties 
of  surface,  the  most  part  being  hilly 
and  mountainous,  affording  soil  of 
no  value.  The  valleys,  however,  are 
well  watered,  and  afford  excellent 
land,  in  many  parts,  particularly  on 
the  large  streams,  of  the  first  quality. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ; 
indeed  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  ex- 
aggeration were  I  to  say  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  this  country  possesses 
to  render  it  salubrious  are  many  and 


superior.  Those  lofty  and  barren 
mountains,  defying  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  of  man,  and  supposed  by 
some  as  placed  there  only  to  exhibit 
omnipotence,  contribute  to  the  health- 
iness and  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
plains,  and  give  to  us  that  free  air 
and  pure  water  which  distinguish  our 
country.  These  advantages,  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  inhabirants  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  intelligent,  cannot  fail 
to  cause  this  country  to  become  in- 
teresting ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Cherokee  territory,  however 
obscure  and  trifling  it  may  now  ap- 
pear, will  finally  become,  if  not  un- 
der its  present  occupants,  one  of  the 
garden  spots  of  America.  And  here 
let  me  be  indulged  in  the  fond  wish, 
that  she  may  thus  become  under 
those  who  now  possess  her;  and  ever 
be  fostered,  regulated,  and  protected 
by  the  generous  government  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  population  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  increased,  from  the  year  1810 
to  that  of  1824,  two  thousand,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  emigrated,  in 
1818  and  1819,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi ;  of  those  who  reside  on 
the  Arkansas  the  number  is  supposed 
to  be  about  five  thousand. 

"  The  rise  of  these  people  in  their 
movement  towards  civilization  maybe 
traced  as  far  back  as  the  relinquish- 
ment of  their  towns;  when  game  be- 
came incompetent  to  their  support, 
by  reason  of  the  surrounding  white 
population.  They  then  betook  them- 
selves to  the  woods,  commenced  the 
opening  of  small  clearings  and  the 
raising  of  stock;  still,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  chase.  Game  has  since 
become  so  scarce,  that  little  depend- 
ence for  subsistence  can  be  placed 
upon  it.  They  have  gradually,  and, 
I  could  almost  say, ,  universally,  for- 
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saken  their  ancient  employment.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  single  family  in 
the  nation  that  can  be  said  to  subsist 
on  the  slender  support  which  the 
wilderness  would  afford." 

After  stating  several  other  facts, 
shewing  the  progress  of  the  Chero- 
kees  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

"  There  are  three  things  of  late  oc- 
currence, .which  must  certainly  place 
the  Cherokee  nation  in  a  fair  light, 
and  act  as  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  Indian  improvement. 
."  First,  the  invention  of  letters. 
"  Second,  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Cherokee. 

"  And,  third,  the  organization  of 
a  government. 

"  The  Cherokee  mode  of  writing, 
lately  invented  by  George  Guest,  who 
could  not  read  any  language  nor 
speak  any  other  than  his  own,  con- 
sists of  eighty-six  characters,  princi- 
pally syllabic,  the  combinations  of 
which  form  all  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

•'  Their  terms  may  be  greatly  sim- 
plified: yet  they  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  writing,  and  already  many 
natives  use  them. 

*'  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, together  with  Guest's  mode  of 
writing,  has  swept  away  that  barrier 
which  has  long  existed,  and  opehed 
a  spacious  channel  for  the  instruction 
of  adult  Cherokees.  Persons  of  all 
ages  and  classes  may  now  read  the 
precepts  of  the  Almighty  in  their  own 
language.  Before  it  is  long,  there 
will  scarcely  be  an  individual  in  the 
nation,  who  can  say,  *  I  know  not 
God,  neither  understand  I  what  thou 
sayest,'  for  all  shall  know  him  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least.  The  aged 
warrior,  over  whom  has  rolled  three 
score  and  ten  years  of  savage  life, 


will  grace  the  temple  of  God  with 
his  hoary  head;  and  the  little  child, 
yet  on  the  breast  of  its  pious  mother, 
shall  learn  to  lisp  its  Maker's  name. 

"  The  government,  though  defec- 
tive in  many  respects,  is  well  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  they  rise  in  information  and  re- 
finement, changes  in  it  must  follow, 
until  they  arrive  at  that  state  of  ad- 
vancement when,  I  trust,  they  will 
be  admitted  into  all  the  privileges  of 
the  American  family. 

"  The  Cherokee  nation  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  in  each  of  which 
are  established  courts  of  justice,where 
all  disputed  cases  are  decided  by  a 
jury,  under  the  direction  of  a  circuit 
judge,  who  has  jurisdiction  over  two 
districts.     Sheriffs  and  other  public 
officers  are  appointed  to  execute  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  collect  debts, 
and  arrest  thieves  and  other  crimi- 
nals.    Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
superior  court,  held  annually  at  the 
seat  of  government.     The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  general  court, 
which  consists  of  the  national  com- 
mittee  and   council.     The  national 
committee  consists  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, who  are  generally  men  of  sound 
sense  and  fine  taleuis.     The  national 
council  consists  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bers, besides  the  speaker,  who  act 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
:  Every  bill  passing  these  two  bodies 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  Clerks 
are  appointed  to  do  the  writings,  and 
record  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil.    The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  two  principal  chiefs,  who  hold  their 
office  during  good  behaviour,   and 
sanction  all  the  decisions  of  the  le- 
gislative council.     Many  of  the  laws 
display  some  degree  of  civilization, 
and  establish  the  respectability  of  the 
nation. 
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•*  Polygamy  is  abolished.  Female 
chastity  and  honour  are  protected 
by  law.  The  Sabbath  is  respected 
by  the  council  during  session.  Me- 
chanics are  encouraged  by  law.  The 
practice  of  putting  aged  pei'sons  to 
death  for  witchcraft  is  abolished,  and 
murder  has  now  become  a  govern- 
mental crime." 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us, 
we  believe,  that  these  particulars  sa- 
vour a  Httle  of  the  marvellous,  espe- 
cially when  considered  as  uttered  by 
the  voice  of  an  Indian:  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  of  their  truth.  The  Che- 
rokees  have  written  laws,  and  a  re- 
presentative government,  though  not, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  very  re- 
publican cast.  The  chiefs  have  found 
littlo  difficulty  probably  in  persuad- 
ing the  people  that  they  know  not 
how  to  govern  themselves.  Power 
is  a  strong  argument,  and  this  the 


chiefs  had  entirely  in  their  own  hands. 
They  deserve  credit,  therefore,  for 
giving  up  as  much  of  it  as  they  have 
done;  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  same  spirit  of  concession  will 
hereafter  operate  in  accordance  with 
circumstances,  till  a  free  government 
shall  grow  out  of  the  present  ai-isto- 
cratic  system.  The  Cherokees  ex- 
hibit a  novel  spectacle;  but  the  re- 
sult is  not  difficult  to  conjecture.  A 
community  of  civilized  Indians  is  an 
anomaly  that  never  has  existed,  nor 
do  we  believe  it  ever  will  exist.  Bring 
the  Indians  up  to  this  mark,  and  you 
put  them  on  a  level  with  the  Whites ; 
they  will  then  intermarry,  and  the 
smaller  mass  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  larger;  the  red  skin  will  become 
white,  and  the  Indian  will  be  remem- 
bered only  as  the  tenant  of  the  fo- 
rests, which  have  likewise  disappear- 
ed before  the  inarch  of  civilization. 
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The  Emperor  Muley  Ismael  was 
eighty -seven  years  old,  and  bore 
traces  of  the  infirmities  belonging  to 
so  advanced  an  age.  He  had  lost  all 
his  teeth,  breathed  with  difficulty, 
arid  had  a  severe  cough.  His  beard 
was  thin  and  very  white  ;  his  eyes 
much  sunk.  He  was  still  very  active, 
however,  and  his  eyes  had  not  lost 
all  their  fire.  He  had  reigned  fifty- 
three  years,  having,  in  1762,  succeed- 
ed his  brother,  jNIuley  Arschid,  of 
whom  he  was  not  the  rightful  heir ; 
but  being  governor  of  Mequinez,  and 
having  thus  a  considerable  force  un- 
der his  command,  he  dethroned  and 
put  to  death  Muley  Hamet,  his  ne- 
phew. The  cruelty  of  this  extraor- 
dinary barbarian  soon  began  to  ma- 
nifest itself.      It  produced   at  first 
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some  salutary  effects :  the  laws  were 
rigorously  enforced  ;  the  roads  were 
cleared  of  banditti,  by  whom  they 
had  been  infested ;  travelling  was 
rendered  secure,  and  the  kingdom 
preserved,  during  bis  long  reign,  in 
a  state  of  tranquillity.  His  execu- 
tions, however,  were  not  confined  to 
those  who  had  given  just  cause  of 
offence;  he  always  maintained  the 
habit  of  putting  to  instant  death  all 
who  became  the  objects  of  his  ca- 
pricious resentment. 

The  instruments  of  his  violence 
were  a  body  of  eight  hundred  negro 
guards,  who  formed  his  chief  confi- 
dants, and  were  carefully  trained  to 
their  functions.  He  tried  their  tem- 
per by  furious  beating,  and  sometimes 
laid  forty  or  fifty  of  them  at  his  feet 
H 
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sprawling  in  their  blood ;  when  such 
as  shewed  any  sensibility  to  such 
treatment  were  considered  wholly 
unworthy  of  being  attached  to  the 
person  of  his  majesty.  These  negroes, 
on  the  slightest  signal,  darted  like 
tigers  on  their  victim,  and  not  con- 
tent with  kiUing,  they  tortured  him 
with  such  fury  as  reminded  the  spec- 
tators of  "  devils  torturing  the  damn- 
ed." A  milder  fate  awaited  those 
whom  the  emperor  killed  with  his 
own  hand.  He  merely  cut  off  their 
heads,  or  pierced  them  at  one  blow 
with  a  lance,  in  the  use  of  which  in- 
strument he  was  very  skilful,  seldom 
letting  his  hand  go  out  of  practice. 

When  he  came  out  in  the  morning 
an  awful  observation  was  made  of  his 
aspect,  his  gestures,  and  even  the 
colour  of  his  clothes ;  yellow  being 
his  killing  colour.  When  he  killed 
anyone  through  mistake,  or  a  vio- 
lent gust  of  passion,  he  made  an 
apology  to  the  dying  man,  saying  that 
he  had  not  intended  it;  but  surely  it 
was  the  will  of  God,  and  that  his 
hour  must  have  been  come.  Those, 
however,  who  had  opportunity  for 
closely  observing  him,  reported,  that 


he  was  agitated  by  fi-equent  and  ter- 
rible remorse ;  that  in  his  sleep  he 
started  wildly,  calling  on  the  names 
of  persons  he  had  destroyed.  Some- 
times, even  when  awake,  he  would 
inquire  for  his  victims,  and  on  being 
told  they  were  dead,  he  would  ask 
with  emotion,  "  Who  killed  them?" 
The  attendants,  aware  that  an  expli- 
cit answer  might  occasion  their  being 
sent  after  the  defunct,  took  care  to 
answer  they  supposed  "  God  killed 
them."  The  greatest  favourite  he 
ever  had  was  a  youth  named  Hameda, 
son  to  the  keeper  of  the  slaves,  whom, 
when  a  boy,  he  distingushed  for  his 
spirited  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Ta- 
rudent.  This  youth,  being  of  a  gay 
disposition,  was  soon  admitted  to  the 
greatest  familiarity  :  yet  this  did  not 
prevent  the  tyrant  from  beating  hira 
so  severely  that  he  died  soon  after. 
The  murderer  was  often  heard  in  his 
sleep,  and  when  he  believed  himself 
alone,  calling  upon  the  name  of  Ha- 
meda. This  ferocious  personage  made 
great  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  to 
inspiration  for  expounding  the  Alco- 
ran. 


THE  LOVER  OF  MONSTERS. 


The  wise  Solomon  has  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Were  he  living  now,  however,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  he  would  find  an 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  GeofFroy  St.  Hilaire,  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Natural  History  at  the 
JardindesPlantes  in  Paris.  This  wor- 
thy gentleman  has  obtained  among  his 
friends  the  name  of  the  lover  of  mon- 
sters ;  and  certainly  no  appellation  was 
ever  better  merited.  He  spends  all 
his  ti!.-;e  in  pursuit  of  those  objects 
in  the  formation  of  which  Nature  has 


departed  from  her  usual  mode.  Pre- 
sent him  with  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
duction of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
world,  he  receives  it  with  cold  polite- 
ness, and  scarcely  looks  at  it ;  but  a 
calf  with  two  heads,  a  cat  with  six 
claws,  or  a  child  with  four  legs,  throws 
him  into  roptures,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  add- 
ed to  his  collection  of  monsters.  This 
collection  is  already  very  extensive, 
and  Mr.  St.  Hilaire  vows,  if  he  lives 
long  enough,  to  make  it  the  largest 
;in  Europe. 
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But  our  leanied  acatlemician,  not 
content  himself  with  proclaiming  his 
affection  for  dead  monsters,  is  equally 
partial  to  living  ones.    All  the  virtues 
and  talents  in  the  world  are  not  so 
sure  a  passport  to  his  good  graces  as 
some  monstrous  deformity  of  person. 
But  since  those  divine  subjects,  as  he 
calls  them,  are  very  rare,    he  does 
not  disdain  to  court  the  acquaintance 
of  minor  monsters ;  such  as  people 
with  a  redundancy  of  fingers  or  toes, 
odd-shaped  legs,  or  figures  peculiar- 
ly distorted.    He  has  even  attempted 
to  prove  that  he  belongs  to  the  class 
of  monsters,  by  instancing  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his   ears,  the  shape  of ; 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  very  j 
singular ;  and  once,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  his  wife,  he  seriously  inform- ! 
ed  his  acquaintance,  that  he  was  in 
hopes  of  having  a  legitimate  claim  to  | 
the  title  of  a  horned  monster,  because  j 
he  felt  an  excrescence  in  the  middle  '■■ 
of  his  forehead,   which   he  had  no  i 
doubt  would  become  in  time  a  tolera- 
ble-sized horn.     During  six  months 
he  watched  with  intense  interest  the 
suppo:«ed   growth  of  this  so  much 
coveted  ornament  to  his  brows,  but 
as  it  never  came  to  more  than  a  good- 
sized  lump,  he  has  been  forced  to  re- 
sign all  hopes  of  the  distinction  which 
he  flattered  himself  it  would  bestow 
upon  him. 

.  Mr.  St.  Hilaire  is  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  the  section 
of  Natural  History;  and  few  meet- 
ings of  that  learned  body  pass  with- 
out our  indefatigable  savant  calling 
their  attention  to  new  monstrosities. 
It  is  not  very  long  since  he  arrived, 
preceded  by  a  terrine  de  Nerac, 
large  enough  to  contain  six  partridges 
stuffed  with  truffles.  "  It  is  a  j)^tt !" 
exclaimed  all  the  learned  members. 
"It  is  a  pa-d-tir  cried  an  acade- 


mician, more  distinguish.ed  for  his 
skill  in  the  science  of  eating,  than 
for  any  other  kind  of  knowledge. 

All  the  learned  members  rose,  and 
each  remained  with  mouth  watering 
and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  terrine.  The 
professor  began  his  speech  :  "  I  have 
the  honour,  gendemen,  to  present  to 
the  Academy  something  which,  I  may 
say  without  vanity,  cannot  fail  to 
please  the  taste  of  all  its  members." 
He  paused  —  the  professors  licked 
their  lips.  "  This  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, gentlemen,  is  a  remarkable 
infant,  which  eight  days  ago  ■ 
The  whole  assembly  was  seated  in  a 
moment,  busily  employed  in  stuffing 
their  noses.  Mr.  St.  Hilaire  paused 
in  unfeigned  astonishment  and  anger 
at  the  effect  produced  byhisharangue. 
"  What,"  cried  he,  "  is  it  possible  ! 
Is  the  sacrifice  I  was  about  to  make 
of  such  a  precious  object  thus  thank- 
lessly received  ?  Gentlemen,  since 
such  is  my  recompence,  I  declare  that 
it  is  to  your  conduct  the  Institute  will 
owe  the  loss  of  the  most  magnificent 
monster  that  has  appeared  for  years; 
I  shall  reserve  it  to  crown  my  own 
collection :"  and  he  withdrew  in  high 
dudgeon,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  that  a 
deputation  would  follow  to  recall  him 
and  his  monster. 

Another  passion  of  the  worthy  pro- 
fessor's, which  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
his  mania  for  monsters,  is  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  man  and  the  small- 
est animals.  He  explained  lately,  at 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
the  affinity  which,  according  to  him, 
exists  between  man  and  the  lizard. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  the 
better,  he  had  brought  with  him  one 
of  these  animals  in  a  phial.  The 
phial  passed  from  hand  to  hand  till 
it  reached  an  academician  who  loves 
a  joke,   and  who  happening  to  be 
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seated  next  to  one  of  the  most  dimi- 
nutive members  of  the  Institute,  hand- 
ed it  to  him,  saying,  with  much  gra- 
vity, "  Permit  me  to  present  our 
brother  to  you." 

Notwithstanding  these  two  pecu- 
liarities, Mr.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  is 
a  worthy,  learned,  and  studious  man, 


as  fond  of  his  wife  as  he  is  of  his 
monsters,  and  always  ready  and  will- 
ing to  employ  both  his  purse  and  his 
credit  in  the  service  of  his  friends, 
even  though  they  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  nothing  monstrous  about 
them. 


PENN'S  TREE  AND  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 


In  .a  memoir  published  some  time 
since  by  Mr.  Vaux,  an  American 
writer,  respecting  the  place  in  which 
the  ftimous  treaty  between  William 
Penn  and  the  natives  was  ratified, 
he  establishes  the  common  opinion, 
by  arguments  as  strong  perhaps  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit, 
that  it  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  Kensington,  the  northern 
suburbs  of  the  present  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, under  a  large  tree,  which 
was  to  be  seen  there  till  1813,  when 
it  was  uprooted  by  a  storm.  A  vague 
notion  has  gone  abroad,  that  this 
treaty  was  formed  farther  down  the 
river,  at  the  Uplands,  the  present  site 
of  Chester.  Other  places  have  claim- 
ed this  distinction,  as  did  the  Gre- 
cian cities  the  honour  of  being  the 
birthplace  of  Homer,  but  the  testi- 
mony is  in  favour  of  the  great  elm- 
tree  in  Kensington.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  on  this  subject  by 
the  venerable  Richard  Peters,  dated 
September  6,  1825,  will  be  read  with 
interest: 

"  It  appears  that  the  seat  of  Penn's 
government  vvas  first  established  at 
Upland  or  Chester,  where  several  of 
the  letters  are  dated.  Now  I  always 
understood,  that  talks  with  the  In- 
dians, preparatory  to  a  final  arrange- 
ment by  a  conclusive  treaty,  were 
beld  at  Upland  or  Chester.  But  it 
is  almost  indisputably  probable,  if 


general  tradition  did  not  confirm  the 
fact,  that  William  Penn  chose  to 
hold  this  treaty  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  jealousy  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fortified  places,  and  within 
the  lines  of  his  province,  far  from 
such  places ;  and  at  a  spot  which  had 
been  an  Indian  settlement,  familiar 
to,  and  esteemed  by,  the  natives;  and 
where  neither  Swedes  nor  Dutch 
could  be  supposed  to  have  influence, 
for  with  them  the  Indians  had  bicker- 
ings. This  view  of  the  subject  gives 
the  strongest  confirmation  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  treaty  being  held  at  Ken- 
sington ;  and  that  the  tree,  so  much 
hallowed,  afforded  its  shade  to  the 
parties  in  that  important  transaction* 
The  prudent  and  necessary  confer- 
ences, or  talks,  preparatory  to  the 
treaty,  if  any  vestiges  of  them  now 
remain,  may  have  given  the  idea  that 
the  treaty  was  held  at  Upland. 

"  The  name  and  character  of  Wil* 
liam  Penn,  denominated  by  the  In- 
dians Onas,  were  held  in  veneration 
through  a  long  period  by  those  who 
had  opportunities  of  knowing  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dealings  and  intercourse, 
especially  by  the  Six  Nations,  who 
considered  themselves  the  masters  of 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  with  whom 
he  had  dealings  in  his  time,  and  his 
successors  thereafter,  who  adhered 
to  the  policy  and  justice  practised 
by  him.    At  Fort  Stan\vix,.fifty-sev€n 
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years  ago,  I  was  present  when  the  De- 
lawares  and  Shawanese  were  releas- 
ed by  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations  (ori- 
ginally five),  from  the  subordination 
in  which  they  had  been  held  from  the 
time  of  their  having  been  conquered. 
The  ceremony  was  called  *  taking 
off  the  petticoat,'  and  was  a  curious 
spectacle.  When  I  was  adopted  into 
the  family  of  a  Tuscarora  chief,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  he  made  to  me  a  speech  in  the 
style  used  on  such  occasions,  in  which 
he  assured  me  of  his  affection,  and 
added,  that  he  was  pleased  with  my 
being  *  one  of  the  young  people  of 
the  country  of  the  much  respected 
and  highly  esteemed  Onas,'  which 
means  a  quill  or  pen.  He  gave  to 
me  one  of  his  names,  legoc/itias. 
He  had  been  a  celebrated  warrior, 
and  has  distinguished  himself  on  ex- 
peditions, toilsome  and  dangerous, 
against  the  southern  Indians.  Tlie 
feathers  and  desiccated  or  preserved 
birds,  called  by  the  Indians  Tegoch- 
iias,   i.e.  paroquets,  were  brought 


home  by  the  war  parties  as  trophies. 
The  feathers  decorated  the  MoccU' 
sins  (whereof  I  had  a  pair  presented 
to  me),  mixed  with  porcupine's  quills 
in  beautifully  ornamented  workman- 
ship. If  there  be  any  thing  in  my 
Indian  name  of  Paroquet  ludicrous 
in  our  estimation,  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  it,  when  the  great  and 
good  Penn  was  denominated  not  a 
whole  bird,  but  merely  a  quill.  My 
moccasins  cost  me  an  expensive  re- 
turn in  a  present  the  ceremony  re- 
quired, but  I  considered  the  singular 
honour  conferred  on  me  richly  de- 
serving remuneration  ;  though,  in  fact, 
I  was  more  diverted  than  proud  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  amusing  and 
curious  scene,  and  had  no  doubt  but 
that  this  expected  remuneration  was 
an  ingredient  in  the  motive  leading 
to  my  adoption.  My  nation  is  re^- 
duced,  as  is  all  that  confederacy,  to 
a  mere  squad,  if  not  entirely  annihi- 
lated ;  though  at  that  time  it  (the  con- 
federacy) could  bring  three  thousand 
warriors  into  the  field." 
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Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  or  the  Art 
of  Playing  on  the  Piano-forte, 
exemplifed  in  a  Series  of  Exer- 
cises in  the  strict  and  free  Styles, 
composed,  and  dedicated  to  her 
Excellency  the  Princess  Sophia 
Wolkonshy,  by  Muzio  dementi. 
Vol.  III.  Op.  44-.  Pr.  21s.— (de- 
menti and  Co.) 

With  this  third  volume  Mr.  de- 
menti terminates  a  work  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  every 
musical  country  in  Europe  ;  and 
which,  more  than  any  of  his  other 
labours,  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
the  children  of  our  grandchildren. 


Like  the  Preludes  and  Exercises  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  the  "  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum"  will  form  a  guide  to  the 
students  of  every  country,  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  future  ages ; 
like  Bach's  works,  it  will  stand  as  a 
record  of  the  attainments  in  piano- 
forte playing,  and,  indeed,  of  the  har- 
monic knowledge  possessed  by  the 
living  generation. 

In  looking  over  the  fifty  exercises 
contained  in  this  volume  of  the  Gra- 
dus ad  Parnassum,  we  were  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  profound  know- 
ledge, the  inexhaustible  fancy,  and 
the  classic  purity  of  taste  displayed 
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in  its  pages ;  and  when  we  reflect 
that  these  tokens  of  cultivated  and 
vigorous  intellect  proceed  from  a  ve- 
teran between  seventy  and  eighty 
years  of  age  (seventy-four,  we  be- 
lieve), we  are  lost  in  astonishment  at 
this  rare  instance  of  the  unimpaired 
vigour  of  the  human  mind.  For  al- 
though the  exercises  certainly  abound 
in  scientific  contrivance — a  feature 
less  extraordinary  from  advanced 
age — they  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
numerous  traits  of  invention,  and  of 
strong  and  vivid  imagination,  which, 
from  the  decay  entailed  upon  human 
nature,  we  are  not  justified  in  ex- 
pecting from  a  life  bordering  on  four- 
score. 

We  stated  the  principal  features 
of  the  Gradits  ad  Parnasstim  on  the 
appearance  of  the  fornver  volumes, 
which  the  sequel  before  us  fully 
resembles.  We  should  rather  call  it 
the  finishing  step  to  Parnassus  ;  for 
the  student  must  have  climbed  up  a 
good  height,  and  must  not  be  a  no- 
vice in  climbing,  to  be  able  to  reach 
the  summit  to  which  Mr.  dementi's 
instructions  are  intended  to  conduct 
him. 

Prefixed  to  this  volume  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  an  excellent  like- 
ness, engraved  by  Scriven,  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art. 

ARRANGEMENTS,  VARIATIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  favourite  Airs  in  Mayer's  Opera  of 
Medea,  arranged  for  tree  Performers  on  the 
Piano-forte  by  J.  F.  Burrowes.  In  three 
Books,   Book  I.     Pr.  4s.— (S.  Chappell.) 

2.  Select  Airs  from  Winter^  s  celebrated  Opera, 
The  Interrupted  Sacrifice,  arranged  f'/r  the 
Piano-forte,  with  an  Accompaniment  (ud. 
lib.)  for  the  Flute,  by  T.  Valenline.  In 
three  Books.  Books  Land  II.  Pr. 4s.  each. 
— (S.  Chappell.) 

3.  Milange  on  favourite  Airs  in  the  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice,  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
forte by  G.  Kiallmark.  Fr.  3s.  6d.  — 
(S.  Chappell.) 


4.  The  Overture  and  select  Airs  from  the  In- 
tcrrnp.'cd  Sacrifice,  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
forte, with  Flute  Accompan,iment  (ad.  lib.), 
by  T.  Attwood.  Pr,  4s, — (Clementi  and 
Co  ) 

5.  Select  Airs  from  the  Interrupted  Sacrifice, 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  with  Flute 
Accompaniment  (ad  lib.),  by  T.  Attwood. 
Book  I.     Pr.  4s.— (Clementi  and  Co.) 

6.  Air,  "  Buy  a  broom,"  composed  by  H.  R. 
Bisho]},  arranged  far  the  Piano-forte  by 
T,  A.  Rawliugs.  Pr.  2s.  Cd— (Gouldiug 
and  Co.) 

7.  Divcrtisement  for  the  Piano-forte,  with  an 
Introduction,  undH.  R.  Bishop's  Air,  "Are 
you  angry,  mother  ?"  composed  by  T.  A. 
Rawlings,  Pr.  2s.  6d  — (Goulding  and  Co  ) 

8.  Divertimento  for  the  Piano-forte,  intro- 
ducing H.  R.  Bishop's  Airs,  "Beautiful  are 
the  fields  of  day,"  and  "  My  Araby,  my 
noble  steed,"  composed  by  T.  A.  Rawlings. 
Pr.  2s.  6(1. — (Goulding  and  Co.) 

9.  "  Are  you  angry,  mother  ?"  Air  from 
II.  R.  Bishop's  Opera  of  Aladdiii,  with  Va- 
riations  for  the  Piano-forte,'  composed  by 
G.  Kiallmark.  Pr,3s. —  (Goulding  and  Co.) 

10.  Cocks  and  Co.''s  Selection  of  New  Fonign 
Marches,  arranged  for  the  Piano-farte  by 
S.  F.  Pimbault.  Nos.  4.  5.  and  6,  Pr.  2s. 
each. — (R.  Cocks  and  Co.) 

1.  Of  Mr.  Burrowes's  arrange- 
ment of  Mayer's  Medea,  as  piano- 
forte duets,  the  first  book  only  has 
as  yet  come  under  our  notice.  It 
contains  the  air  "  Non  palpitar  mia 
vita,"  the  fine  chorus  "  Ah  si  caro," 
and  "  Caro  Albergo."  The  adapta- 
tion for  four  hands  is  extremely  sa- 
tisfactory and  complete ;  and  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  air  and  tasteful 
neatness  in  Mayer's  Medea,  more 
than  one  would  expect  in  so  serious 
a  drama,  these  duets  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  the  student's  favour. 

2.  Two  books  of  the  three  com- 
prising Mr.  Valentine's  arrangement 
of  Winter's  Interrupted  Sacrifice 
are  before  us.  They  are  not  so  full 
and  well  stocked  with  the  harmony  of 
the  score  as  an  experienced  player 
would  wish  for  and  be  able  to  master; 
but  this  circumstance  precisely  re^ 
conamends  Mr.  V.'s  labour  to   th^ 
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less  proficient  pupils,  fur  whom  he 
probably  intended  it. 

S.  Mr.  Kiallniark's  melange  com- 
bines several  of  the  most  favourite 
airs  of  the  Interrupted  Sacrifice  into 
a  consistent  whole.  The  links  of 
this  combination,  the  amj)li(ications 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  occasional 
digressions,  are  devised  with  good 
musical  tact,  so  as  to  present  a  very 
pleasing  and  beneficial  lesson  for 
practice. 

4.  5.  No.  4.  consists  solely  of  the 
overture  to  the  Interrupted  Sacrifice  ; 
and  No.  o.  is  the  first  book  of  the 
airs  of  the  opera,  the  sequel  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen.  Mr.  Attwood's 
arrangement  is  of  a  very  superior 
description.  It  is  evident  he  inward- 
ly feels  and  co-vibrates  with  the  com- 
poser, and  strives  to  render  him  all 
the  justice  which  three  staves  can  be 
made  to  yield.  Although  the  flute- 
part  is  termed  ad  libitum,  there  are 
passages  in  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  dispense  with  it. 

G.  7.  8.  are  publications  very  si- 
milar in  plan  and  quality,  all  founded 
on  popular  airs  of  Mr.  Bishop's  com- 
position, and  all  written  by  Mr.  Raw- 
Hngs,  who  has  shewn  his  usual  taste 
and  compositorial  tact  in  arranging 
the  airs  ;  adding  thereto  desira- 
ble amplifications,  digressions,  and 
occasional  active  passages,  and  de- 
vising appropriate  introductions. — 
Real  difficulties  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with ;  and  to  the  amateur  who 
finds  gratification  in  a  succession  of 
the  novelties  of  the  day,  we  could 
hardly  recommend  any  thing  more 
entertaining  and  satisfactory  than 
these  lessons  of  Mr.  R.  ■ 

9.  Mr.  Kiallmark's  five  variations  i 
upon  the  air,  "  Are  you  angry,  mo- , 
ther?"  are  well  imagined,  and  suffi-  ! 
cjeutly  easy.     All  runs  smooth  in  a  | 


track  not  untrodden  before,  but  in  a 
style  invariably  satisfactory,  and  cer- 
tainly pleasing. 

10.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
numbers  of  Foreign  Marches,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Cocks  and  Co.  now 
before  us,  appear  to  conclude  the 
collection,  which  has  been  gleaned 
from  the  very  best  sources  with  un- 
deniable judgment.  The  contents 
ai-e :   . 

No.  IV.  Napoleon's  Coronation  March. — 
March  from  '<  Tarare"—6'«/Jeri— March 
from  "  Interrupted  J^acrillce" — Winter.-^ 
March   from   "   La  Vestale" — Spontini. 

No.  V.  Grand  March— Moscheles.  —  March 
from  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide" — Rossini. — 
March  from  "  La  Ponna  del  Lago"—Kog- 
sini. 

No,  VI.  March  from  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide" 
— Rossini. — March  from  "  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia" — Rossini.— March  from  "  11  Cro- 
ciato  ill  Egitto" — Meyerbeer. 

We  cannot,  at  this  moment,  lay 
our  hands  upon  the  prior  numbers  ; 
but  if  our  memory  does  not  deceive 
us,  the  harmonic  adaptation  and  ge- 
neral colouring  were  of  a  more  dense 
and  forcible  cast  than  in  their  suc- 
cessors before  us,  which,  on  this  ac- 
count, are  free  from   any  difficulty 
!J  w  hatever.     They  therefore  unite  the 
i  rare  triple  advantage  of  presenting 
}  to  the  student  good,  cheap,  and  easy 
I  music.     What  more  could  he  wish 
ijfbr? 

j  VOCAL    MUSIC. 

1 .  The  celebrated  Musical  Romance 
;j  of  the  White  Ladv,  as  jjerformed 
!  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drunj-lane^ 
chiejly  selected  from  Boieldieus 
j  Opera,  "La  Daine  Blanche"  and 
!j  adapted  to  the  English  Stage  by 
j  T.  Cooke.  Pr.  15s.  —  (dementi 
and  Co.) 

1.  We  have,  on  several  occasions, 
expressed  a  general  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  Boieldieu's  music  to  La 
Dame  Blanche,  so  far  as  the  same 
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had  come  under  our  notice  in  de- 
tached parts  and  in  various  forms. 
The  present  volume,  although  not 
containing  the  whole  of  the  original 
music,  brings  a  great  portion  of  it  at 
once  under  our  notice,  and,  upon  a 
careful  inspection  of  its  contents,  we 
see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opi- 
nion we  had  formed  before.  We  can- 
not join  in  the  enthusiastic  "  rage" 
which  this  composition  has  excited  in 
the  susceptible  breasts  of  the  whole 
French  population  from  Bordeaux 
to  Lille,  and  from  Nantes  to  Stras- 
burg.  With  most  Frenchmen  things 
are  either  divines  or  affreuses,  ac- 
cording as  fashion  settles  the  ques- 
tion, especially  in  matters  of  taste, 
in  which  a  sober  mexzo  tennine  is 
seldom  allowed.  But  although  we 
are  not  raving  mad  with  the  charms 
of  La  Dame  Blanche,  we  must  in 
candour  allow  that  the  good  lady 
presents  attractions  which,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  furore  of  her 
countrymen,  and  entitle  her  to  the 
favour  of  an  English  public.  There 
is  a  considerable  store  of  good  me- 
lody spread  through  the  whole  work, 
and  this  is  enhanced  by  many  traits 
of  classic  and  pleasingly  diversified 
harmonic  colouring,  especially  in  the 
choruses  and  other  pieces  of  parts. 
The  Scotch  subjects,  occasionally  in- 
terwoven, naturally  formed  additional 
features  of  interest  to  a  French  au- 
dience, but  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  equally  attractive  here,  where  they 
are  universally  known. 

Besides  the  overture,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent  and  quite  of 
Scotch  character,  there  are  in  the 
present  adaptation  of  the  "  White 
Lady"  four  or  five  songs,  three  duets, 
one  trio,  and  two  pieces  for  a  greater 
number  of  parts.  The  arrangement 
by  Mr.  T.  Cooke  is  imexceptionable, 


and  he  has  shewn  his  usual  good 
taste  and  judgment  in  suiting  the 
French  original  to  the  new  English 
text  written  by  Mr.  Beazeley. 

2.  "  Morning  around  us  is  beaming,"  a  Sere- 
nade}  the  Words  and  Music  by  J.  A.  Wade, 
Esq.     Pr.  2s.— (Willis  and  Co.) 

3.  •'  O^er  the  valley,  o^er  the  mountain,"  a 
Cavalina ;  the  Words  by  G.  Darley,  Esq. ; 
the  Music  composed  by  C.  E.  Horn.  Pr.  2s. 
—(Willis  and  Co.) 

4.  "Like  the  flower  of  the  valley,"  a  Cavatina, 
written  by  Walter  Mc  Gregor  Logan,  com- 
posed by  John  Barnett.  Pr.  Is.  6d.  — 
(Goulding  and  Co.) 

5.  "  No  longer  the  song  of  the  lark,"  Rondo, 
written  by  Walter  Mc  Gregor  Logan,  com- 
2)osed  by  John  Barnett.  Pr.  Is.  6d.  — 
(Goulding  and  Co.) 

6.  The  Bouquet ;    the  Music  by  Hi  C. 

7.  Infant  Melodies,  or  First  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren, by  E.  E.  Hammond.  Pr.  2s.  €d. — 
(Pearson,  Fleet-street.) 

2.  "  Morning  around  us  is  beaming" 
is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation 
of  English  words  to  a  portion  of  a 
waltz  by  Mozart,  universally  known. 
There  are  of  course  divers  deviations 
from  the  authentic  melody,  some  of 
which,  such  as  p.  3,  1.  4,  b.  4,  are 
not  for  the  better.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  waltz  has  produced  a  plea- 
sing song. 

3.  Mr.  Horn's  song,  although  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  "  Cherry  ripe," 
and  to  "  I've  been  roaming,"  is  at- 
tractive, from  its  vein  of  innocent  pas- 
toral simplicity.  In  p.  3,  11.  2  and  4, 
the  musical  rhythm  appears  to  us 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rest,  the 
ccesura  being  on  the  first  quaver  of 
the  bar,  instead  of  the  third,  as  be- 
fore. 

4.  5.  These  two  songs  by  Mr. 
Barnett  are  in  his  usual  chaste  and 
pathetic  style.  There  is  good  musi- 
cal sense  and  feeling,  and  correct 
rhythmical  keeping,  in  every  hne; 
and  although  all  the  thoughts  are 
not  new  to  an  experienced  ear,  there 
is  nothing  commonplace  or  unmean- 
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irtg;  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  hearer  are  al- 
most every  where  forcibly  appealed 
to.  This  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  Mr.  B.'s  lyric  muse ;  the  heart  is 
warm,  and  feels  what  the  poet  felt — 
more,  sometimes  —  and  what  the 
hearer  should  feel. 

6.  The  Bottqiiet  is  an  elegant 
little  volume  of  music,  composed  by 
the  lady  under  whose  initials,  H.  C. 
we  submitted  to  our  readers  three 
or  four  songs  in  the  last  Number  of 
ihe  Repository ;  and  we  are  informed 
in  an  advertisement,  that  the  object 
of  the  present  publication  is  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering mechanics  in  and  about  Glas- 
gow. When  humanity  thus  calls 
forth  the  emanations  of  a  sympa- 
thizing female  mind,  the  voice  of  the 
critic  is  all  but  hushed. 

The  contents  are,  two  English 
songs,  a  waltz,  and  a  vocal  duet,  ivith 
German  text  only.  All  these  afford 
many  evidences  of  chaste  musical 
feeling,  good  taste,  and  considerable 
scientific  attainments,  here  and  there 
chequered  by  casual  and  generally 
slight  imperfections.  What  can  have 
induced  the  fair  harmonist  to  set 
German  poetry  to  music  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Glasgow  "  operatives," 
we  cannot  well  imagine ;  considering 
the  small  number  of  amateurs  that 
can  understand  or  even  pronounce 
the  text ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
pronunciation  is  impeded  both  by 
the  number  of  notes  allotted  to  syl- 
lables, and  by  drawing  words  into  a 
length  unsuited  to  them,  as  "  lust," 
"  bru —  St."  But  we  are  trans- 
gressing our  bounds  and  our  first  in- 
tention. The  production,  indepen- 
dently of  its  object,  has  many  claims 
on  our  approbation. 
Vol  IX.  No.  XLIX. 


7.  To  submit  the  Infant  Melodiea 
to  the  scrutiny  of  regular  criticism, 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  as 
to  apply  Ihc  rules  of  design  and  ar- 
chitecture to  the  dolls'- houses  in 
Mrs,  Pearson's  toy-shop,  where  these 
Melodies,  very  properly,  have  been 
placed  for  sale.  They  are,  as  th** 
title  imports,  meant  for  babies,  to 
whom,  we  infer,  they  are  to  be  sung 
by  the  fond  mother,  or  even  the  nurse, 
if  so  be  that,  agreeably  to  the  pre- 
sent •'  raarcli  of  intellect,"  she  knows 
enough  of  crochets  and  quavers  to 
make  out  the  tunes,  which  v,e  may 
safely  warrant  to  be  as  simple  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

HARP   AND   FLUTE. 

1.  "  V Imagination  du  Moment,^'  Grand  Fan- 
tasia for  the  Harp,  on  the  favourite  Ro- 
mance in  "  Teobaldo  e  Isolina,"  composed 
by  N.C.  Bochsa.     Pr.  4s.— (Chappell.) 

2.  The  favourite  March  in  Winter^s  Opera  of 
the  "  Opferfest,"  arranged  for  the  Harp 
by  S.  Dussek.     Pr.  2s.— (Chappell.) 

3.  March  "  Mosi,"  nrramji  en  Rondeau  pour 
la  Harpe,  par  N.  C.  Bochsa.  Pr.  2s.  6(1.^-^ 
(Cocks  and  Co.) 

4.  "  Cruda  Sorte,'''  arrange  en  Rondeau  pour 
la  Harpe  parH.  C.  Bochsa.  Pr.  2s,  fid. — 
(Cocks  and  Co.) 

5.  "  BefCuties  of  Caledonia,'''  for  the  Flute 
and  Piano-forte,  with  Embellighments,  by 
Kaphael  Dressier.  Nos.  1.  to  12.  Pr  2s. 
each. —  (Cocks  and  Co.) 

1.  If  Mr.  Bochsa's  fantasia  really 
be,  as  the  title  imports,  the  offspi'ing 
of  the  moment,  it  must  have  been 
made  dans  mi  moment  d'enthousi- 
asme,  as  the  French  shoemaker  said 
of  a  pair  of  boots,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  he  had  been  particu- 
larly successful.  But  .such  f aeons 
de  parler  must  be  received  with  a 
certain  degree  of  allowance :  if  the 
"  imagination"  be  ever  so  vivid  and 
rapid,  it  must  submit  to  the  dnidgery 
of  being  penned  down  note  for  note ; 
and  there  are  notes  enough  in  the 
I 
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present  case  to  get  cool  by.  The 
fantasia  is  an  elegant  but  rather  dif- 
ficult production  ;  it  is  formed  chief- 
ly on  the  crack  song  of  Velluti,  the 
romance  in  Morlacchi's  Teobaldo  e 
Isolina,  but  which,  strange  to  say, 
met  with  less  success  here  than 
abroad,  from  its  doleful  complexion : 
so  much  merrier  a  people  than  the 
Italians  have  we  grown  ! 

2.  The  march  from  Winter's  Opfer- 
fest  is  well  arranged  for  the  harp, 
with  a  view  to  executive  facility.  It 
is  first  propounded  in  its  simple  and 
authentic  form,  and  then  followed  by 
a  showy  but  not  difficult  variation. 

3.  4.  Mr.  Bochsa,  by  transposing 
the  beautiful  spirited  march  in  Mose 
into  the  key  of  G,  adding  some  few 
ideas  of  no  uncommon  complexion, 
and  prefixing  a  little  introduction, 
also  founded  on  a  Rossinian  subject, 
has  produced  with  little  pains  an 
agreeable  and  tolerably  easy  h,arp 
lesson.  A  similar  treatment  has  been 
given  to  the  fine  terzetto,  "  Cruda 
Sorte,"  which  thus  forms  an  apt  com- 
panion to  the  march  in  Mosc,  and, 
from  the  excellence  of  the  Rossinian 
subject,  will  no  doubt  gain  the  favour 
of  the  amateur. 

5.    The  contents  of  the  twelve 


numbers  of  the  Beauties  of  Cale- 
donia, before  us,  are  as  follows : 

1.  "  There's  iiae  luck  about  the  House." 

2.  "  Auld  Robin  Gray." 

3.  "  Over  the  Water  to  Charlie." 

4.  "  Donald." 

5.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

6.  "  Blue  Bells." 

7.  "  Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch." 

8.  "John  Anderson  my  Jo." 

9.  "  Green  grow  the  Rushes  o" 
10.   "  Yellow-haired  Laddie." 
11."  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh." 
12.  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes." 

In  all  these  the  flute  is  the  leading 
instrument ;  but  although  the  princi- 
pal functions  of  the  piano-forte  con- 
sist in  accompaniment,  it  bears  its 
share  in  the  melody  at  the  same 
time,  acts  responsively,  and  generally 
accomplishes  all  the  purposes  of  a 
well-digested  and  tasteful  harmonic 
support.  With  regard  to  the  flute- 
part,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Dressier  has  infused  into  it  every 
feature  of  attraction  which  it  could 
derive  from  a  superior  melodic  treat- 
ment, judicious  decoration,  amplifi- 
cation, variation,  &c. ;  and  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  attained  at  so 
moderate  a  rate  of  executive  incon- 
venience, that  a  player  of  common 
proficiency  will  suflice  to  render  fair 
justice  to  Mr.  D.'s  labour.  Tiie 
numbers  may  be  procured  singly. 
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PROMENADE    DRESS, 

High  dress  of  striped  gros  de  Na- 
ples, wadded  and  lined  with  scarlet 
sarsnet ;  the  corsage  made  up  to  the 
throat,  the  straight  way  of  the  silk,with 
a  little  fulness  towards  the  waist,  which 
is  rather  long,  and  confined  by  a  rich 
plaid  scarf,  worn  as  a  sash,  and  tied 
in  front,  the  ends  reaching  towards 
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the  border  of  the  skirt,  which  is  an 
horizontal  fan-like  trimming  of  scar- 
let corded  point,  and  is  crossed  in 
the  centre  by  longitudinal  green  vel- 
vet fluted  puffs;  their  terminations 
united  by  circlets  of  scarlet  satin  and 
green  velvet:  beneath  is  a  row  of 
chinchilla  fur,  about  half  a  quarter 
deep.    The  sleeves  are  en  gigot,  and 
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stifTened  to  keep  them  extended; 
they  are  confined  at  the  wrist  by  a 
scarlet  corded  satin  band,  fastened 
with  a  gold  snap:  a  Vandyke  cuff  ex- 
tends a  little  way  over  the  hand,  and 
a  second  corded  band  regulates  the 
fulness  between  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist:  chinchilla  fur  adorns  the  shoul- 
ders and  surrounds  the  throat.  Bon- 
net of  the  same  material  as  the  dress; 
the  brim  circular,  edged  with  a  rou- 
leau, and  lined  with  scarlet  satin. 
The  crown  is  almost  concealed  by 
its  decorations,  consisting  of  three 
handsome  hydrangeas  and  several 
large  green  velvet  leaves,  besides 
bows  of  gros  de  Naples,  which  are 
placed  on  the  left  side.  The  hair 
is  dressed  in  a  double  row  of  large 
curls ;  the  ear-rings  are  long  and  of 
coral;  yellow  gloves  lined  with  fur; 
chinchilla  muff;  and  boots  of  slate- 
colour  morocco. 


^  WEDDING    DRESS. 

Frock  of  Urling's  sprigged  lace,  of 
a  very  elegant  Brussels  pattern;  the 
flowers  are  of  an  equal  size  and  dis- 
tance, except  on  each  side,  where 
they  are  formed  into  large  clusters, 


and  arranged  one  beneath  the  other 
from  the  waist  to  the  flounce.  The 
corsage  is  circular  and  of  a  moderate 
height,  made  plain  in  front,  but  ra- 
ther full  behind,  and  has  a  double 
row  of  falling  lace  of  the  same  rich 
pattern,  but  not  so  deep  as  the  flounce 
on  the  skirt.  The  sleeve  is  very  full, 
and  regulated  by  seven  or  eight  draw- 
ings from  the  shoulder  to  below  the 
elbow,  from  whence  it  is  continued 
plain  to  the  wrist,  Avhere  a  scollop- 
ed cuff  graces  the  hand,  correspond- 
ing to  the  scollops  at  the  edge  of  the 
dress,  which  appears  just  below  the 
flounce.  Broad  white  satin  sash,  with 
bows  on  the  right  side ;  white  satin 
slip,  with  a  wadded  hem  at  bottom. 
The  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  has 
three  very  large  curls  on  the  left  side ; 
above  are  bows  of  white  satin  and 
cr^jje  lisse:  sprigs  of  myrtle  and  two 
full-blown  white  roses  adorn  the  right 
side.  The  necklace  consists  of  three 
rows  of  pearl,  clasped  in  front  by  a 
brilliant  gem;  long  pearl  ear-rings; 
cameo  bracelets.  The  left  arm  has 
an  additional  bracelet,  composed  of 
rows  of  pearl,  united  by  emeralds. 
White  kid  gloves;  white  satir>  shoes. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

GOTHIC   LOOKING-GLASS. 


The  design  in  this  plate  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  an  upright  moveable 
looking-glass,  decorated  in  the  florid 
style. 

A  looking-glass  or  mirror  was  a 
luxury  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  as 
we  learn  from  authentic  sources  that 
the  Romans  and  other  nations  of  an- 
tiquity used  plates  ot^  brass,  steel, 
and  even  silver,made  perfectly  smooth 
and  highly  polished.  But  although 
they  produced  a  strong  reflection, 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  compara- 


ble to  this  invention,  by  which,  not 
only  the  labour  of  continual  bright- 
ening is  saved,  but  a  much  clearer 
reflection  is  produced.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
actual  period  when  mirrors  were  in- 
troduced ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
they  were  never  brought  to  such  per- 
fection as  at  the  present  time. 

Venice  was  formerly  the  emporium 

of  this  manufacture,  but  France  has 

for   some   time   past  furnished   the 

greatest  quantities,  and  latterly  Eng- 
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land  equals  (if  not  surpasses)  any 
other  nation  in  this  kind  of  produce. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in 
designing  this  piece  of  furniture,  to 
give  it  a  frame  sufficiently  solid  to 
sujjport  the  weight  of  so  large  a  glass, 
without  appearing  heavy  and  ponder- 
ous. The  artist  has  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  this  object  in  the  present 
design  by  the  introduction  of  flying 
buttresses,  which,  while   adding   to 


1  the  strength  of  the  frame,  detract 
nothing  from  the  lightness  of  its  cha- 
racter. The  wood  may  be  either 
rose  or  mahogany,  and  the  ornaments 
of  the  same  wood,  or  in  or-moulu. 

These  moving  glasses  are  naw  ge- 
nerally introduced  in  the  sleeping- 
apartments  and  dressing-rooms  of 
our  nobility  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITER 

Nearly  ready,  Network,  or  TJtouglit 
in  Idleness;  a  series  of  light  essays,  in 
one  volume. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  hy  the  new  Road 
from  Chiavenna  over  the  Splugen,  and 
along  the  Rhine  to  Coirc  in  the  Grisons, 
by  twelve  views  drawn  on  the  spot,  and 
lithographed  by  F.  Calvert,  will  appear, 
in  a  few  days,  in  a  4to.  volume. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo- 
lume 12mo.  Practical  Elocution,,  or 
Hints  to  Public  Speakers  ;  being  an  essay 
on  the  human  voice)  designed  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  an  early  and  continued 
cultivation  of  the  organs  of  articulation, 
by  H.  J.  Prior. 

In  the  press,  A  Trip  to  Ascot  Races ; 
upwards  of  17  feet  in  length,  and  co- 
loured after  life  and  nature  ;  exhibiting 
from  Hyde-Park-Corner  all  the  bustle 
of  the  lively  scene  on  the  road  down  to 
the  Heath.  The  plates  are  etched  and 
coloured  by  Mr.  Theodore  Lane. 

]Mis?i  Stockdale  has  in  the  press.  In- 
structive Poems  for  Young  Cottagers. 

The  author  of  "  Padurang  Hari"  has 
another  work  of  the  same  kind  in  pre- 
paration, entitled  jT/ic  Zenana, 

The  Busy-bodies,  a  novel,  in  3  vols, 
by  the  authors  of  "  The  Odd  Volume," 
will  appear  in  January.  They  will  also 
speedily  publish  Another  Odd  Volume. 

The  Epicurean,  a  tale,  by  Thomas 
Brown  the  Younger,  will  be  published  in 
a, few  days. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  is 


AIIY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 

engaged  upon  a  Life  of  his  intimate  friend, 
the  late  Mr.  Nollekins,  the  sculptor. 

The  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.  is 
preparing  for  the  press  by  the  author  of 
"The  Life  of  Henry  VHI." 

Mr,  Burnet,  the  author  of  "  Hints  on 
Composition  and  Light  and  Shade  in 
Painting,"  has  in  the  press,  a  work  On 
the  General  Management  of  Colour  in  a 
Picture,  which  will  appear  early  next 
spring. 

A  translation  of  The  Natchez,  an  In- 
dian tale,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in 
3  vols,  is  in  preparation.  The  French 
original  will  appear  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  American  author  of 
several  popular  novels,  has  in  the  press, 
The  Prairie,  a  tale,  in  3  vols. 

Dr.  Baron  is  preparing  a  Life  of  Dr. 
Edivard  Jenncr,  from  his  papers  and  cor- 
respondence, the  whole  of  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  author's  hands  by  the 
executors,  in  consequence  of  his  uninter- 
rupted and  confidential  intercourse  and 
friendship  with  that  distinguished  indivi- 
dual during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
hfe. 

The  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dibdin,  the  dramatist,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
may  be  shortly  expected. 

The  author  of  "  Granby"  will  speedily 
give  to  the  public,  A  Tale  of  iuishionable 
Life,  in  3  vols. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  Mevwirs 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Robert 
Spence,   late   BookstlLr   <f  York ;  with 
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same  information  respecting  the  intro- 
duction of  Methodism  into  York  and 
the  neighbourhood,  byRichard  Burdckin. 


MR.  GURNEY  S    NEW    STEAM-ENGINli    AND 
BOILER. 

The  new  boiler  constructed  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  which  we  some  time  ago  an-  | 
nounced  as  in  a  state  of  great  forward- 
ness, is  now  found,  after  having  under- 
gone the  strictest  proof  and  trial,  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state. 

This  new  boiler  professes  to  be,  1st. 
(ihsohilely  safe  :  in  proof  of  this,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  repeatedly  broken  pur- 
posely, when  in  full  action,  without  the 
slightest  mischievous  effects.  2dly.  It 
weighs  but  one-twentieth  part  of  what 
a  common  boiler  weighs  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  power.  3dly.  It  requires  but 
one-tenth  of  the  room  occupied  by  a 
common  boiler  of  the  same  power. 
4thly.  It  saves  one-sixth  of  the  fuel  iij  a 
stationary  engine,  and  one -half  at  sea. 
5thly.  It  costs  little  more  than  one-half 
the  expense  of  manufacture  and  keeping 
in  repair. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  some 
time  ago  noticed  Mr.  Gurney's  improve- 
ments with  a  view  to  locomotive  pur- 
poses, and  mentioned  a  carriage  which  he 
had  constructed  for  travelling  on  ordi- 
nary roads.  We  had  sanguine  hopes  of 
seeing,  ere  this,  that  carriage  itself  in 
motion,  and  contributing  to  the  public 
service  and  convenience ;  but  we  under- 
stand lliat  the  subject  was  necessarily 
laid  aside  on  account  of  the  Government 
having  caused  the  whole  of  the  inventor's 
attention. to  be  directed  to  the  new  boiler 


itself,  with  a  view  to  maritime  purposes. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  attended 
by  their  intelligent  Secretary,  and  also 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board, 
have  repeatedly  visited  the  factory  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  Mr.  Gurney'sex- 
periments  were  prosecuted,  and  have 
watched  the  results  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest ;  and  they  are  fully  satisfied  of  the 
advantages  of  the  new  machinery,  and 
have  determined  on  adopting  it  in  the 
navy. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  vast  advantages  gained 
in  weight  and  size  in  the  new  engine, 
that  the  boiler  is  peculiarly  constructed 
of  tubes,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
some  important  laws  of  heat ;  the  inven- 
tor having,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
course  of  experiments,  overcome  alto- 
gether the  hitherto  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  tliat  mode  of  generating  steam. 
Those  obstacles  are  asserted  to  have 
been  chiefly  chemical;  and  if  so,  the  stu- 
dies and  habits  of  Mr.  Gurney  pecuharly 
fitted  him  for  the  task  of  successfully 
attacking  them.  The  factj  also,  of  the 
safety  and  principle  of  the  boiler  being 
unaffected  by  any  degree  of  pressure 
which  can  be  given  to  steam,  has  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a  new  engine  in  coa» 
nection  with  it,  which  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, light,  and  powerful,  when  compared 
with  the  present  ponderous  and  complex 
miachinery  necessarily  connected  with  the 
common  boiler.  The  engine  and  boiler 
have  been  in  constant  and  successful  ac- 
tion for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  and 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  persons 
interested  in  the  subject. 


^oetrp. 


LINES 

Writlen  under  the.  Portrait  of  Mrs,  Unwiii. 

.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Mitfoud. 
(Froi^  an  qnnual  Provincial  Publication  for 

the  year  1825.  j 
Yes!   thou  art  all  that  I  had  thought  to  see, 
Lopg  years  before  tht  pictured  form  of  thee 


Rose  in  its  pensive  beauty  to  enshrine 
With  magic  tints  each  graceful  look  of  thine. 

Woman!  with  more  than  woman's  tenderness 

I  gaze  upon  thy  portrait,  and  I  bless 

The  hand  that  could  these  faithful  features 

blend. 
And  give  to  me  pour  Cowpcr's  earliest  friend. 


POETRY. 


Alas!  when  genius  fell  a  prey  to  grief, 

Tliy  gentle  hand  administer'd  reliefj 

Tor  thou  couldst  sooth  him  with  a  smile  as 

sweet 
As  lights  the  eyes  of  angels  when  they  meet  j 
And  thou  couldst  make  the  gathering  storm 

of  ill 
Break,  and  in  soft  and  sunny  drops  distil. 

O  thou  most  gentle!  most  affectionate  ! 
With  pensive  look  how  meekly  hast  thou  sate 
Watching   from  day  to  day,   from  year  to 

year, 
Tlie  ceaseless  conflict  of  remorse  and  fear! 
Thou  couldst  not  still  the  tossing  gulf  within, 
Nor  calm  the  pangs  of  self-imputed  sin; 
But  thou  couldst  shed  one  melancholy  ray 
Along  the  surface  of  his  long  decay. 
Check    with    meek  look,    with    gentle   force 

controul, 
And  light  the  soft  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Young  Spring  in  vain  awoke  her  tenderest 

green, 
Her  warbled  melodie.s,  her  varied  scene; 
The  calm  of  solitude  to  him  was  vain. 
The  brooklet's  murmur,  and  the  woodland 

strain ;  * 

In  helpless  sorrow,  or  in  fruitless  tears, 
He  mused  along  the  dark  descent  of  years. 

When  deeper  frowns  foretold  his  closing  day, 
When  all  but  woman's  love  had  fled  away, 
'Twas  thine  in  sorrow  to  be  faithful  still. 
Chase  every  doubt,  and  lighten  every  ill ; 
To   sooth    with    silence,   or  with  converse 

cheer, 
Prolong  each  joy,  and  banish  every  fear; 
Each  sorrow  smooth,  desponding   darkness 

scare: 
Ah!  only  weak  to  struggle  'gainst  despair! 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade!  thy  features  seem 
The  pensive  twilight  of  a  poet's  dream  : 
So  soft,  so  mild  their  blended  tints,  that  play 
Like  summer  clouds  that  wander  west  away  ; 
Those  beauteous  eyes  of  mild  intelligence. 
That  mingled  look  of  softness  and  of  sense; 
Affection,  too,  as  warm  as  wedded  love. 
And  serious  faith,  descending  from  above  ; 
All,  all  are  there,  in  long  affliction  tried, 
The  friend  of  him  who  had  no  friend  beside. 
Unheard  by  him,  from  other  lips  would  flow 
The  words  of  pity,  or  the  sighs  of  woe: 
Thy  form  he  watch'd  at  every  opening  door. 
Thy  footsteps  counted  on  the  echoing  floor. 
He  knew  no  music  of  the  lips  but  thine; 
No  other  eyes  with  mild  effulgence  shine. 
Thee  he  beheld  when  all  beside  was  gloom. 
Traced  thee  with  following  eye  from  room  to 
room ; 


Thy  morning  step  each  Sabbath-day  de- 
scried, 

And  wept  the  hope  to  none  but  him  denied. 

Each  broken  slumber,  and  each  feverish 
dream. 

Sad  faithful  mirrors  of  the  day  would  seem. 

Thy  wasted  form,  thy  care-worn  eye  he  knew. 

And  woke,  and  wept  to  find  the  vision  true; 

Then,  when  his  long,  his  loved  companion 
died, 

Walk'd  gently  to  thy  tomb  and  slept  beside. 


LINES 

Written  by  a  Lady  at  the  Age  of  Eighteen,  ou 
liberating  in  the  <S)>ri«</  a  beautiful  Batter- 
fly,  which  had  lived  in  her  Room  all  the  pre- 
ceding Winter. 

Go,  happy  insect !   flit  thy  way. 
And  frolic  all  the  livelong  day, 

Where'er  thy  fancy  please  ! 
Tliy  tender  form  no  blasts  need  fear. 
Soon  will  tlie  Summer's  smiles  appear; 

Then  fly  and  take  thine  ease. 

The  damask  rose-bud  soon  will  blush} 
Already  hear  yon  warbling  thrush 

Tune  his  soft  notes  to  love  ! 
Then,  happy  creature!  haste  away, 
The  Spring  invites,  no  longer  stay. 

But  haste  its  joys  to  prove. 

Go!  on  the  lily's  bosom  play, 

Who  soon  shall  welcome  in  the  May, 

Soon  charm  the  gazer's  sight ; 
Till  then  the  violet-beds  frequent, 
Where  odours  of  ecstatic  scent 

Will  yield  yon  pure  delight. 

Oft  may  I  meet  you  in  the  grove. 
And  see  you  wanton,  see  you  rove, 

Blest  liberty  enjoy! 
Oh  !  could  I  wanton,  rove,  like  thee, 
On  silken  wing,  from  bud  to  tree, 

My  bliss  would  never  cloy  ! 

Hear  from  yon  wood,  sad  Philomel, 
Her  lovelorn  anguish  mildly  tell, 

Soft  trills  her  tender  woe  ! 
The  bee  her  labour  has  begun. 
She  sips  the  produce  of  the  sun- 
Then  haste,  my  fly,  to  go  I 

When  Winter  comes,  seek  out  my  cell, 
Again  with  grief  and  me  to  dwell, 

And  mourn  our  long-lost  bliss : 
But  should  my  soul  ere  then  be  fled— 
This  form  be  mingled  with  the  dead- 
Take  thou  a  parting  kiss  ! 

L.  M. 


Printed  hy  L.  Harrison,  373,  Strand. 
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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


ROEHAMPTON-PRIORY, 


SURREY,     THE    SEAT 
HOLLAND,    ESQ. 


OF   COLTHURST   SWINTON 


This  desirable  place  is  built  on  a 
pleading  eminence,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  high-road  leading  from 
Putney  to  Richmond,  and,  with  the 
surrounding  plantations,  has  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  The  house  is 
approached  by  a  private  road  which 
leads  to  Roohampton,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  neat  lodge,  a  winding 
path,  screened  by  an  invisible  fence, 
leads  to  the  principal  entrance  on 
the  northern  side.  The  elegance  and 
simplicity  of  the  building  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  attention  of  every  visit- 
or. It  is  a  chaste  specimen  of  the 
modern  Gothic,  and  very  much  re- 
sembles the  Priory  at  Hampstead, 
excepting  that  the  latter  is  more  or- 
namented. 

The  accompanying  view  repre- 
sents the  northern  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Over  the  principal  doorway  is 
a  niche  containing  the  effigy  of  a  bi- 
shop or  saint  in  a  devotional  atti- 
tude, which  is  a  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship.  The  hall  is  fitted  wp  in  the 

roL  IX.  No.  L. 


Gothic  style ;  but  the  principal  apart- 
ments, viz.  the  drawing  and  dining- 
rooms,  are  quite  plain,  but  very 
handsomely  furnished  in  the  modern 
style.  Adjoining  the  drawing-room 
there  is  a  small  library,  containing  a 
valuable  selection  of  books,  but  not 
any  pictures  deserving  of  notice.  The 
domestic  offices  are  all  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  very  spacious  ;  but  thq 
stables  and  gardens  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house. 

The  plantations  in  the  park,  which 
is  rather  small,  consisting  only  of 
about  forty  acres,  are  extremely 
beautiful,  and  arranged  with  much 
taste ;  and  the  pleasure-ground,  or 
shrubbery,  which  is  formed  round 
the  house,  is  kept  in  the  most  per- 
fect order,  and  embellished  with  the 
most  choice  and  delightful  shrubs : 
indeed,  every  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  render  this  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  residences  in  the  environs 
of  the  metropohs. 
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During  the  last  twenty  years, 
many  elegant  residences  have  been 
erected  in  this  county,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  remark,  that  none 
surpasses  that  which  forms  a  sub- 
ject of  embellishment  for  the  present 
Number  of  the  Repository. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  mansion,  which  is  built  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Fal,  is  such  as 
to  excite  univei'sal  admiration.  It  is 
an  elegant  structure,  recently  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  from  designs  by  Robin- 
fon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects of  the  present  age;  and  the 
chasteness  of  the  style,  as  well  as 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship, 
entitles  that  gentleman  to  every  dis- 
tinction. It  is  true,  that  expense 
does  not  apj^ear  to  have  been  any 
consideration,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
that  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor 
have  been  so  completely  accom- 
plished. 

The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  superb  style,  and  the  furniture 
is  ext'remely  elegant,  especially  that 
of  the  drawing-room,  which  contains 
every  species  of  valuable  decoration. 
Among  them  are  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  carved  alabaster,  a  small 
group  of  figures  from  Italy ;  and  a 
very  valuable  pier-glass  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece is  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
flect a  fine  view  of  Falmouth  Har- 
bour and  Pendennis  Castle.  In  the 
dining-parlour  are  several  works  of 
art,  among  which   are  portraits  of 


DANIELL, 

Dr.Napleton,  canon  of  Hereford  ca- 
thedral, by  Devis,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Daniell,  by  Mrs.  Carpenter :  there  is 
also  a  curious  portrait,  by  Opie,  of 
the  late  R.  A.  Daniell,  Esq.  in  which 
a  miner  is  introduced  presenting  him 
with  specimens  of  mineralogy.  Here 
is  a  very  valuable  library,  which  is 
also  fitted  up  in  a  very  elegant  man- 
ner, with  a  rich  Italian  gold  mantel 
fire-place,  the  natural  polish  of  which 
surpasses  any  varnish. 

Trelissick  is  distant  about  five 
miles  from  Truro,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  to  Falmouth,  and  is  si- 
tuated in  a  small  inclosed  park.  The 
plantations  and  shrubberies  round 
the  mansion  are  extremely  beautiful, 
especially  the  latter,  which  abound 
with  many  varieties  of  choice  shrubs. 

Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  this 
part  of  the  county,  the  views  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  estate  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  romantic,  especially 
those  which  are  enlivened  by  the 
meanderings  of  the  river  Fal,  in- 
cluding the  view  of  Tregothnan,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  King- 
Harry's  Ferry,  &c. 

As  the  proprietor  of  this  beautiful 
estate  is  extremely  partial  to  the 
chase,  he  keeps  a  fine  pack  of 
hounds,  and  there  is  much  sport  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 

For  the  descriptive  particulars  of 
both  our  views  this  month,  as  well  as 
the  designs,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
F.  W.  L.  Stockdale,  author  of  Ex- 
cur  sio7is  throvsh  Cornwall^- 
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(Copcluded  from  p,  15.) 

Night  bad  spread  her  sable  wings    that  he  perceived  tlie   soiuid   of  a 


over  the  land,  the  sea  broke  furious- 
ly against  the  rocky  shore,  and  its 
wild  roar  sounded    fearfully  amidst 
the  dead  silence.  A  tall  figure  stalked 
tlirough  the  gloom,  and  approached 
the  burial-pk-fce :  a  man  wrapped  in 
a  dark  mantle,  his  face  blanched  with 
sorrow,  strove  to  open  the  iron  door. 
It  was  Federico.     He  had  gained  in- 
telligence of  Bettina's  illness,  visited 
the  castle  in  different  disguises,  and 
contrived  to  obtain  minute  informa- 
tion concerning  her.    Every  hope  of 
recovery  filled   his   heart  with  joy, 
every  threatening  danger  with  mor- 
tal anxiety.     The  news  of  her  death 
burst  all  at  once  upon  him,  and  de- 
spair took  possession   of  his   soul. 
From  the  chapel  on  the  rock  he  saw 
the  funeral  procession  :    he   threw 
liimself  upon  the  ground ;  a  furious 
tempest  raged  in  his  bosom,  and  he 
howled  aloud  for  distraction.   A  sud- 
den thought  darted  across  his  mind, 
and  his  resolution  was  instantaneous- 
ly fixed.     He  determined  to  remove 
the  dear  remains  of  his  beloved  to 
his  own  abode,  to  assign  them  a  rest- 
ing-place near  his  couch,  and  daily 
to  bedew  the   sacred  spot  with  his 
tears.     The  lock  could  not  long  re- 
sist his  efforts,  and  he  entered  the 
lofty  vault   containing  the  splendid 
monuments  of  the  Castelmare  family. 
Bettina's  coffin  was  placed  near  the 
entrance ;  he  raised  the  lid,  and  be- 
held the  form  of  his  adored,  lovely 
even  in  death  ;  her  beauteous  eyes 
closed  for  ever  in  that  slumber  which 
no  frightful  dream  can  disturb  or  in- 
terrupt.    With  tears  he  threw  him- 
self upon  her ;  he  imprinted  a  long 
kiss  on  her  pallid  lip^i.     He  fancied 


slight  respiration  ;    he   applied   his 
hand  to   her   heart,   and  felt   faint 
throbs.    O  what  rapture,  what  ecsta- 
sy filled  his  breast !     He  carried  her 
without  loss  of  time  into  the  open 
air,  placed  her  upon  his  horse,  which 
he  slowly  led  by  the  bridle,  and  thus 
conveyed  her  to  the  ruins  of  Anxur, 
where  he  laid  her  upon  his  bed,  and 
summoned  some  females  to  attend 
her.   It  was  not  till  several  hours  after-    - 
wards  that  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  objects  about 
her.     She  was   alarmed  on  finding 
herself  in  a  strange  place,  and  in- 
quired where  she  was,  and  how  she 
she    had   come   thither.     Federico, 
who  had  till  then  kept  out  of  sight, 
now  advanced  ;  she  immediately  re- 
cognised him,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance well   knew^  where   she   was, 
though  she  could  not  imagine  what 
had  happened  to  her.     Federico  or- 
dered all  present  to  withdraw;  he 
then  threw  himself  on  his  knees  be- 
side her -couch,  seized  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  to 
his  lips  and   to  his  heart.     He  re- 
lated to  her  how  he  had  stolen  her 
out  of  the  tomb,  and  thus  rescued 
her  from  death.     "  Now,"  he   ex- 
claimed,   "  thou   art   mine !  wholly 
mine,  and  none  shall  again  wrest  thee 
from  me  !     To  thy  parents  and  hus- 
band thou  art  dead  ;  for  they  have 
consigned   thee    to   the   grave,  and 
cannot   have   any    ftn-ther   right   to 
thee.    I  have  given  thee  back  to  life, 
and  thy  existence  is  now  my  work  1" 
"  O  Federico !"  replied  Bettina,  in 
a  faint  voice,  "  how  cruel  art  thou  to 
recall  me  to  life,  which  can  have  no 
value  for  me,  if  it  h  to  be  purchased 
K  2 
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at  the  expense  of  my  honour !  Thou 
knowest  that  I  am  a  wife,  and  that 
duty  even  yet  enjoins  me  to  preserve 
that  fidelity  which  I  vowed  at  the 
altar." 

Federico  gazed  on  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  the  keenest  sorrov/ ;  he 
begged  her  to  be  composed,  and  pro- 
mised to  treat  her  as  his  sister,  and 
never  to  solicit  of  her  aught  that 
could  offend  her  delicacy.  Her  pre- 
sence alone  sufficed  to  make  him 
happy;  and  the  society  of  his  be- 
loved transformed  the  dreary  scene 
around  him  into  a  paradise. 

Several  weeks  elapsed  before  Bet- 
tina's  complete  recovery.  The  first 
time  she  quitted  her  wild  abode,  she 
was  not  a  little  astonished  at  all  that 
met  her  eye.  Her  habitation  was 
the  ruins  of  a  palace,  the  rich  inte- 
rior decorations  of  which  in  gold  and 
marble  still  attested  the  magnificence 
that  had  once  reigned  there.  A  lofty 
portico  conducted  to  a  terrace,  from 
which  she  beheld  the  sea  spread  out 
at  an  immense  depth  below  her.  Gi- 
gantic masses  of  rock  surrounded  her, 
and  extended  their  ramifications  far 
into  the  water.  It  was  morning:  the 
rays  of  the  sun  gilded  the  tips  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  sea  looked  like  a 
burning  mirror.  Ah  !  how  deeply 
did  her  heart  at  that  moment  de- 
plore, that,  cut  off  from  her  husband 
and  parents,  she  was  in  the  power  of 
one  who  was  a  robber,  living  among 
savage  men,  among  women  who  were 
attached  by  habit  to  these  outcasts, 
and  who  strove  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  prevail  on  her  to  fol- 
low their  example,  and,  as  she  was 
lost  for  ever  to  her  family,  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  captain  !  They  had 
moreover  a  confederate  in  Bettina's 
own  bosom:  her  love  for  Federico 
was  not  yet  extinguished  ;  but  her 


sense  of  duty  gained  the  ascendency. 
She  felt  that  she  was  bound  by  in- 
dissoluble ties  to  her  husband ;  he 
was  the  father  of  the  being  to  whom 
she  was  likely  soon  to  give  birth,  and 
nature  and  duty  imperatively  com- 
manded her  return  to  him.  But  still 
it  was  painful  to  abandon  Federico 
— him  who  had  rescued  her  from 
death,  who  was  attached  to  her  with 
such  ardent  passion,  and  who  never- 
theless treated  her  so  generously,  so 
dehcately.  Duty  and  virtue  attract- 
ed her  on  the  one  hand,  and  love 
and  gratitude  on  the  other.  Her 
presence  in  the  ruins  operated  bene- 
ficially for  the  whole  surrounding 
country ;  for  Federico  very  rarely 
quitted  Bettina :  her  remonstrances, 
her  entreaties,  weaned  him  more  and 
more  from  the  criminal  course  which 
he  was  pursuing ;  and  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  he  v>'ould  instantly  have 
forsworn thehorrid confederacy.  But 
how  was  he  to  escape  ?  the  number 
of  the  banditti  was  too  great,  their 
pov/er  was  too  extensive.  They 
would  have  overtaken  Bettina  and 
him,  and  sacrificed  both  to  their 
vengeance :  they  began  already  to 
murmur,  that,  entangled  in  the  toils 
of  love,  he  forgot  their  main  object, 
and  frequently  prevented  them  from 
the  execution  of  the  most  promising 
projects. 

Federico  perceived  that  Bettina 
was  a  prey  to  grief.  Painful  as  it 
was  to  him  to  part  from  her,  he  ne- 
vertheless promised  to  restore  her  to 
her  family;  but  he  wished  first  to 
ascertain  how  matters  stood,  and 
whether  her  return  to  Castelmare 
would  be  conducive  to  her  happi- 
ness. Upon  pretext  of  making  in- 
quiries concerning  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  an  excursion,  he  left 
the  ruins  and  repah-ed  to  Castelmare. 
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Bettlna*s  coffin  yet  stood  unopened, 
on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  found 
it,  and  no  one  had  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  it  was  empty.  Two  others 
had  since  been  placed  by  its  side : 
the  marchese  and  his  wife,  heart- 
broken for  the  loss  of  their  beloved 
daughter,  had  not  long  survived,  and 
their  remains  were  deposited,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  beside  those  of 
their  darling.  The  Count  of  Castel- 
mare  had  taken  a  voyage  to  Spain  to 
dispel  his  grief.  He  had  declared 
his  nephew  heir  to  his  estates,  and 
left  to  him  the  management  of  them 
during  his  absence.  Such  were  the 
tidings  brought  by  Federico :  they 
were  not  calculated  to  raise  the  spi- 
rits of  Bettina,  and  with  tears  of  an- 
guish she  deplored  the  loss  of  her 
dear  parents.  She  was  aware,  too, 
that  under  these  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  prudent  in  her  to  come 
forward  as  one  risen  from  the  grave. 
The  young  count,  who  already  ima- 
gined himself  in  possession  of  the 
large  property  of  his  uncle,  would 
feel  no  particular  pleasure  at  her  re- 
surrection ;  and  without  a  protector, 
as  her  husband  was  abroad  and  her 
parents  were  dead,  she  might  run 
some  risk  in  putting  herself  into  his 
power.  She  would  have  been  im- 
portuned, also,  to  discover  the  access 
to  the  ruins  which  had  so  lonof  been 
sought  in  vain,  and  before  she  would 
have  betrayed  her  friend  Federico, 
she  would  have  sacrificed  her  life. 

Federico  comforted  her,  and  pro- 
mised to  conduct  her  to  her  husband 
soon  after  her  confinement.  Though 
his  heart  burned  with  the  most  ardent 
passion  for  her,  he  nevertheless  kept 
his  promise,  nor  did  he  ever  utter  a 
wish  that  could  offend  the  rigid  virtue 
of  Bettina.  When  in  the  radiance 
of  tlie  evening  sun  he  sat  by  her  and 


saw  her  delicate  cheeks  tinged  by  its 
rays,  he  felt  inexpressibly  happy ;  no 
sensual  desire  then  stirred  within  his 
bosom,  and  he  fancied  himself  by 
the  side  of  a  supernatural  being. 

In  due  time  Bettina  was  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy,  Federico  pressed  the 
babe  to  his  breast  with  the  same  fer- 
vour as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  The 
mother  wept  in  secret  over  her  son, 
who  entered  the  world  under  circum- 
stances so  extraordinai-y. 

The  infant  was  too  delicate  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  voyage  to  Spain  in  the 
winter  season ;  Bettina  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  make  up  her  mind 
to  remain  in  the  ruins  till  the  spring. 
Federico  took  care  that  during  the 
inclement  season  neither  herself  nor 
her  infant  should  lack  any  comfort 
or  convenience;  and  she  gratefully 
acknowledged  his  attention  to  gratify 
her  every  wish.  Bettina  felt  but  one 
want:  she  was  devout,  and  had  not 
for  a  long  time  visited  any  place  of 
worship.  She  well  knew  indeed  that 
wherever  a  pure  heart  sends  up  its 
orisons  to  Heaven  there  is  a  temple 
of  the  Deity.  But  man  is  too  much 
habituated  to  sensible  things,  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  all'  external 
incitements:  hence  the  impression 
which  pictures  of  the  religious  class 
produce  upon  the  mind.  She  was 
also  grieved  that  her  child  was  not 
yet  christened  ;  there  was  no  priest 
in  the  ruins,  and  thus  this  sacrament 
could  not  be  administered. 

Federico  once  conducted  her 
through  several  passages  in  which 
she  had  never  been  before.  As  she 
advanced,  she  was  met  by  a  soft  light 
issuing  from  a  vaulted  apartment. 
What  was  her  astonishment  to  find 
there  an  imitation  of  the  chapel  on 
the  rock,  and  a  good  copy  of  the  ad- 
mirable Crucifixion  on  the  little  altar, 
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illuminated  by  a  lamp!  She  casta 
look  of  gratitude  on  her  companion, 
and  tears  of  emotion  glistened  in  her 
eyes.  Federico  withdrew,  to  leave 
her  undisturbed  to  her  feelings  and 
her  devotions. 

Bettina  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
laid  her  infant  upon  it  by  way  of 
oblation  to  the  Redeemer.  "  O  be 
gracious,"  she  thus  prayed,  "  to  this 
lielpless  child,  who,  born  in  these 
ruins,  amidst  a  band  of  robbers,  has 
not  yet  recived  that  sacrament  which 
should  incorporate  him  with  the 
Christian  church!  Grant  that  the 
act  which  I  am  about  to  perform  be- 
fore thine  image  may  have  the  effect 
of  binding  him  in  that  great  cove- 
nant, till  circumstances  shall  enable 
me  to  have  the  ceremony  performed 
by  consecrated  hands !"  With  these 
words  she  uncovered  the  head  of  the 
child,  and  poured  over  it  the  pure 
element  from  a  basin  filled  with  wa- 
ter. She  named  the  boy  Lorenzo, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  and  again 
held  him  up  in  fervent  prayer  towards 
the  image  of  our  Saviour :  she  then 
imprinted  a  tender  kiss  on  the  fore- 
head of  the  little  Christian,  and  felt 
her  heart  considerably  eased  and 
lightened. 

Weeks  and  months  elapsed :  little 
Lorenzo  gained  strength  under  the 
fostering  care  of  his  mother;  he  al- 
ready began  to  smile,  with  his  large 
dark  eyes,  as  expressively  as  if  he 
understood  her.  The  winter  passed 
away;  the  air  became  softer;  grass 
and  springjrflowers  shot  up  between 
the  stones;  the  merry  lark  warbled 
its  strains  in  the  azure  concave  of 
heaven.  The  robbers  grew  impa- 
tient; they  bitterly  reproached  their 
captain  for  having  so  long  prevented 
them,  upon  frivolous  pretexts,  from 
sallying  forth,  and  urged  him  to  lead 


them  out  again  to  deeds  of  daring. 
They  had  learned  that  a  wealthy 
count,  with  his  retinue,  was  expected 
along  that  road,  and  they  hoped  to 
make  a  rich  booty.  Federico  was 
forced  to  do  what  he  now  abhorred : 
he  issued  his  orders,  and  directed 
his  people  to  form,  at  nightfall,  an 
ambush  near  the  high-road.  Bettina 
sank  on  her  knees  before  him,  and 
implored  mercy  for  the  unfortunate 
persons  whom  his  comrades  had  de- 
voted to  death.  She  conjured  him 
to  tear  himself  from  the  wretches, 
and  to  return  to  honour  and  virtue. 
That,  alas!  was  impossible;  but  it 
was  in  his  power  to  spare  human 
lives,  and  this  he  promised  to  do. 

Night  came  on;  the  robbers  set 
out,  and,  headed  by  the  captain, 
went  forth  to  meet  the  travellers. 
They  posted  themselves  near  the 
road  which  winds  along  the  coast. 
The  moon  was  just  obscured  by  clouds 
when  the  count's  carriage,  surround- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  arm- 
ed attendants,  drew  up.  His  retinue 
were  prepared  for  an  attack,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
several  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  At  length  the  superior 
force  of  the  banditti  proved  victorious. 
The  count  was  dragged  from  his  car- 
riage, and  would  infallibly  have  been 
put  to  death,  had  not  Federico  inter- 
fered and  saved  him.  He  had  re- 
cognised the  traveller,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  husband  of  his  Betti- 
na returning  home  from  Spain.  Fe- 
derico gave  the  count  his  own  horse, 
which  he  led  respectfully  by  the  bri- 
dle. In  this  manner  they  returned 
to  the  ruins,  where  he  conducted  the 
prisoner  into  his  apartment,  and  re- 
signed to  him  his  own  bed.  He 
then  went  in  quest  of  Bettina,  whom 
he  found  in  the  chapel,  where,  alarm- 
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C(l  for  his  safety,  she  was  spentlhig 
the  night  in  prayer  aiul  tear^.  She 
flew  to  meet  him  with  a  cry  of  joy; 
but  he  did  not  inform  her  tliat  her 
husband  was  so  near,  intending  to 
give  her  a  surprise  the  next  morning, 
Bettina  was  accustomed  to  go  every 
morning  with  her  infant  in  l)er  arms 
to  the  chapel  to  pray,  and  this  time 
she  repaired  thither  as  usual.  She 
knelt  before  the  altar,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  Providence  for  her- 
self and  her  child,  and  forgiveness  for 
the  unhappy  robber.  She  then  pray- 
ed aloud  for  the  welfare  of  her  hus- 
band, and  besought  Heaven  to  restore 
her  to  his  arms.  Hearing  the  sound 
of  footsteps  behind  lier,  she  looked 
round  and  beheld  Federico,  and  at 
his  side,  a  man  of  dignified  appear- 
ance, in  whom  she  instantly  recog- 
nised her  husband.  She  shrieked 
with  surprise  and  fell  swooning  on 
the  floor.  Castehnare  was  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment  when  he 
perceived  his  wife,  whom  he  believed 
to  be  dead.  Federico  raised  Betti- 
na from  the  floor,  and  placed  her  in 
the  arms  of  the  count.  "  Be  not 
afraid,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  clasp  your 
faithful  wife  to  your  bosom :  it  is  not 
her  spirit  as  you  may  imagine,  but 
herself,  that  you  embrace.  I  carried 
lier  off  out  of  the  tomb,  desirous  of 
possessing  her  dear  remains ;  and  thus 
was  she  recalled  from  apparent  death 
to  Ufe.  I  considered  her  then  as  mine 
and  demanded  her  love;  but  with 
virtuous  warmth  she  repulsed  me, 
and  even  brought  me  back  by  her 
example  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 
Pure  and  immaculate  I  restore  her 
to  you,  together  with  the  child  to 
whom  she  has  here  given  birth. 
With  her,  alas!  I  surrender  to  you 
all  the  happiness  of  my  life ;  for  her 
presence    converted  these  frightful 


ruins  into  a  paradise,  and  her  angelic 
spirit  imparted  peace  and  consolation 
when  my  horrid  state  had  well  nigh 
driven  me  to  despair." 

With  transport  the  count  pressed 
his  new-found  wife  and  the  sweet 
pledge  of  their  love  to  his  heart,  and 
thanked  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life.  They 
then  consulted  what  was  further  to 
be  done,  and  in  what  manner  Fede- 
rico could  proceed  to  liberate  his 
prisoner,  together  with  Bettina  and 
the  little  Lorenzo.  Though  tlie 
chief  of  the  banditti,  yet  Federico 
could  not  act  as  he  pleased :  according 
to  the  laws  which  they  had  adopted, 
and  to  which  every  member  of  the 
band  was  obliged  to  swear  obedience, 
the  prisoners  were  common  property, 
and  could  not  be  released  even  upon 
payment  of  a  ransom  without  the  ge- 
neral consent.  Federico  hoped  to 
persuade  the  robbers  to  set  the  count 
and  his  wife  and  child  at  liberty  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  sum  which  would 
gratify  their  rapacity.  He  therefore 
convened  the  principal  of  them  in 
the  great  hall,  where  they  always 
met  when  they  had  any  important 
matter  to  discuss. 

The  remains  of  a  small  temple 
were  dedicated  to  this  purpose:  it 
was  a  lofty  edifice,  of  noble  architec- 
ture, surrounded  by  a  colonnade. 
The  light  which  entered  at  the  arch- 
ed windows  fell  upon  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  marble,  while 
the  painted  glass  diffused  "  a  dim  re- 
ligious light"  through  thi'  rotunda, 
which  presented  a  strange  contrast 
of  proud  magnificence  and  deplora- 
ble ruin.  The  robbers  entered — ro- 
bust, Herculean  figures,  with  dark  ani- 
mated eyes,  glistening  beneath  bushy 
brows,  loosely  flowing  hair,  and  neg- 
lected beards.    They  were  at  least 
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fifty  in  number,  and  among  them 
therewas  one,besicles  Federico,  whose 
physiognomy  seemed  to  denote  that 
he  was  worthy  of  a  better  lot.  He 
was  the  only  person  whom  Federico 
deemed  deserving  of  his  friendship; 
for  a  rash  and  oft -repented  step 
had  brought  him  too  among  these 
wretches.  This  man  had  gained  al- 
most as  powerful  an  influence  over  the 
band  as  the  captain  himself,  and  in  the 
present  case  every  thing  depended 
on  his  decision.  The  two  friends  had 
previously  come  to  an  understanding, 
and  they  succeeded,  after  some  op- 
position, in  persuading  their  comrades 
to  accept  the  large  ransom  offered 
them  by  the  count.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty,  however,  that  they 
were  induced  to  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  Bettina,  whom  they  regard- 
ed as  the  particular  property  of  their 
leader — they  insisted  that  she  must 
consider  herself  as  his  wife,  and  never 
think  of  leaving  him.  Nothing  but 
Federico's  assurance  that  he  himself 
wished  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  a  pro- 
mise that  the  ransom  should  be  dou- 
bled, reconciled  them  at  last  to  the 
proposal  for  her  liberation. 

The  count  then  wrote  to  his  ne- 
phew, directing  him  to  pay  the  sum 
specified  to  the  bearer  of  his  letter. 
He  charged  him  not  to  detain  the 
messenger,  or  to  commit  the  least 
hostility  against  the  robbers,  as  his 
own  life  and  the  safety  of  his  wife 
and  infant  might  otherwise  be  en- 
dangered. The  young  count,  asto- 
nished and  not  exactly  overjoyed  at 
Bettina's  resurrection,  had  yet  ho- 
nour enough  to  collect  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  requisite  sum  for.  the 
ransom  of  his  captive  relations.  The 
money  was  duly  brought,  and  the 
very  same  night  the  prisoners  were 
conducted  out  of  the  ruins,  to  which, 


and  particularly  her  favourite  chapel, 
Bettina  bade  adieu  not  without  tears. 
She  once  more  conjured  Federico  to 
quit  the  horrid  band:  he  promised 
that  he  would,  pressed  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  tore  himself  forcibly  away, 
and  hurried  to  the  wildest  part  of  the 
ruins  to  give  vent  to  his  sorrows. 

The  prisoners,  being  blindfolded, 
were  placed  on  horses,  which  were 
led  by  the  bridle.  At  the  high-road 
the  bandages  were  removed  from 
their  eyes,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  depart.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  they  soon  arrived 
at  Castelmare,  not  far  from  which 
they  were  met  by  the  young  count 
and  the  whole  household,  who  escort- 
ed them  to  the  castle,  where  every 
thing  had  been  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

The  reappearance  of  Bettina  ex- 
cited the  greatest  astonishment  in 
the  whole  country.  Her  long  abode 
in  the  ruins  with  Federico,  whose 
former  acquaintance  with  her  was 
well  known,  furnished  slander  with 
occasion  for  many  an  ambiguous  in- 
uendo.  The  count,  though  con- 
vinced of  the  innocence  of  his  wife, 
was  nevertheless  stung  by  the  mali- 
cious remarks  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry:  heartily  tired  of  them,  he 
resolved  to  quit  the  country  for  ever. 
He  gave  up  part  of  his  possessions 
to  his  nephew,  sold  the  rest,  and  re- 
turned with  Bettina  and  his  infant 
son  to  Spain,  where  he  purchased 
an  estate,  and  lived  very  happily  in 
the  small  circle  of  his  family.  Bet- 
tina was  not  sorry  to  leave  Castel- 
mare, a  place  which  was  continually 
renewing  so  many  painful  recollec- 
tions. 

Years  had  rolled  away  since  their 
removal  to  Spain ;  Lorenzo  had  grown 
up  to  be  a  remarkably  handsome, 
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high-spirltcil  youl]i,liis  father's  pride 
and  his  iijother's  joy.  A  tour  which 
he  was  once  making  with  several  ju- 
venile companions  brought  him  into 
the  vicinity  of  Montserrat.  To  be 
60  near  this  remarkable  mountaiij 
and  not  ascend  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable:  the  company  resolved 
therefore  to  climb  to  its  very  summit. 
The  young  people  set  out  in  high 
glee  on  this  arduous  expedition.  At 
the  hermitage  of  St.  Bernard  they 
stopped  to  rest  themselves  and  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect.  Lo- 
renzo conversed  with  the  inhabitant 
of  this  hermitage,  a  good-natured 
talkative  old  man,  who  took  pains  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  most  re- 
markable objects  embraced  by  the 
extensive  view.  The  youth  express- 
ed his  surprise  that  he  could  pass 
the  winter  at  such  an  elevation,  where 
even  at  that  season  the  air  was  so 
cold  and  inclement. — *'  Oh!"  said  the 
old  man,  '*  this  is  not  worth  speaking 
of:  but  look  up  yonder,  on  that  peak 
which  Is  half  enveloped  in  clouds  has 
for  some  years  dwelt  a  recluse,  who 
devotes  himself  to  prayer  and  the 
most  rigid  penance." — "And  may  any 
one  visit  him?"  asked  Lorenzo. — 
"  If  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  fatiguing 
ascent  of  more  than  two  hours,  you 
will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from 
Fra  Benedetto ;  for  hospitality  is  one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  our 
order."  Lorenzo  informed  his  com- 
panions of  his  intention  to  ascend  to 
the  rock  in  question :  they  were  too 
weary  to  join  him;  it  was  therefore 
agreed  that  they  should  wait  for  him 
where  they  were,  and  he  set  out 
alone.  He  had  great  difficulties  to 
sunnount,  but  at  length,  when  the 
sun  was  just  setting,  he  reached  his 
journey's  end. 
Vol.  IX.  No.  L. 


Tie  found  the  hermit  on  a  mossy 
seat  in  front  of  his  little  cell.  As 
^^oon  as  he  saw  the  stranger,  he  went 
to  meet  him,  and  saluted  him  kindly. 
He  was  of  lofty  stature  and  majestic 
presence :  his  features  indicated  the 
former  conflict  of  vehement  passions ; 
but  time  and  self-controul  iiad  thrown 
over  them  a  veilof  tranquillity , through 
which  past  storms  were  still  visible, 
like  distant  masses  of  rock  half  en- 
veloped in  fog,  in  the  back-ground 
of  some  delightful  landscape.  He 
beheld  the  youth  with  astonishment ; 
a  flush  mantled  his  cheek  and  his 
dark  eye  flashed  more  vividly  as  it 
scrutinized  the  features  of  Lorenzo. 
He  bade  him  welcome  and  offered 
him  a  seat  by  his  side.  The  youth 
gazed  with  delight  on  the  magnificent 
spectacle  presented  by  the  setting 
sun  gilding  the  surrounding  peaks. 
At  his  feet  he  beheld  a  gray  sea  of 
undulating  rocks,  between  which 
peered  forth  the  cells  of  the  hermits, 
with  their  little  flowery  gardens,  pro- 
ducing an  interesting  contrast  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  To  the  east 
the  eye  ranged  over  a  wide  extent  of 
charming  country,  which  was  lost  at 
the  horizon  in  the  roseate  tinge  of 
evening.  Benedetto  brought  forth 
fruits  and  pure  water,  and  Lorenzo 
refreshed  himself  with  the  fiugal 
fare.  The  distance  was  too  great 
and  the  road  too  dangerous  to  think 
of  returning  in  the  daik;  and  Bene- 
detto invited  his  visitor  to  pass  the 
night  with  him  on  a  couch  of  moss. 
As  his  companions  designed  to  sleep 
at  the  hermitage  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
did  not  expect  him  back  before  the 
next  day,  he  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation the  kind  offer  of  the  recluse. 

Benedetto  inquired  concerning  the 
family  of  his  guest ;  and  on  learning 
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that  Count  Castelinare  was  his  fa- 
ther, he  clasped  him  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  him  affectionately  to  his  bo- 
som. It  was  Federico,  who  in  this 
solitude  hoped  to  expiate  by  rigid 
penance  the  sins  into  which  he  had 
formerly  been  hurried  by  inordinate 
passions. 

When  Lorenzo,  fatigued  with  his 
journey,  retired  to  rest,  Benedetto 
sat  down  and  wrote  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  the  light  of  a  lamp. 
Next  morning  he  gave  his  visitor  a 
letter  for  his  mother.  He  accompa- 
nied him  a  good  distance,  and  then 
took  leave  of  him  with  a  tender  em- 
brace. Lorenzo's  companions  were 
waiting  for  him ;  they  finished  their 
tour  to  their  infinite  satisfaction ;  tind 
soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  the 
country-seat  of  his  parents,  where 
he  delivered  Benedetto's  letter  to 
his  mother.  She  received  it  not  with- 
out emotion,  for  she  guessed  the 
writer.  Having  opened  it  with  trem- 
bling hands,  she  read  what  follows : 

"  In  the  evening  of  a  turbulent 
and  painful  life  it  is  delightful  to  look 
down  from  the  abode  of  peace  on  the 
storaip  of  the  world.  If  I  can  do 
this — if  my  bosom,  relieved  from  the 
oppressive  weight  of  guilt,  can  again 
inhale  the  pure  breath  of  heaven — ■ 
to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  ? 
To  thee,  my  tutelar  angel ;  to  thee, 
who  by  precept  and  example  didst 
draw  me  forth  from  the  sink  of  crime; 
whose  virtue  supported  and  conduct- 
ed me  into  that  path,  upon  which  I 
am  now  cheerfully  proceeding  to- 
wards eternity.  Bettina,  I  have  kept 
my  promise :  I  hav«  torn  myself  from 
the  hell-hounds ;  at  the  hazard  of  my 
life,  I  have  worked  my  way  through 
almost' insuperable  obstacles.  I  v/as 
frequently  on  the  point  of  succumb- 
ing; but  the  thought  of  thee  stud  of 


virtue,  whose  emblem  thou  wast  to 
me,  gave  jne  fortitude  to  endure  the 
worst. 

*'  I  have  chosen  the  land  in  which 
thou  dwellest  for  my  residence,  the 
topmost  peak  of  Montserrat  for  my 
place  of  abode.  When  from  this 
lofty  pinnacle  I  survey  the  country, 
it  is  a  soothing  consolation  that  I  can 
see,  though  indistinctly,  the  spot  in- 
habited by  thee,  my  yet  dearly  be- 
loved friend.  I  have  seen  thy  son  ; 
thy  features  are  pictured  in  his  face. 
The  sight  of  the  dear  youth  revived 
the  recollection  of  the  days  that  are 
past,  when  an  infant  hewasiborne  in 
thy  arms,  and  the  roseate  light  of 
the  evening  sun  played  upon  thy 
cheeks  as  it  now  does  here  upon  his. 

"  Farewell !  Here  we  shall  not  see 
each  other  again ;  but  yonder,  in 
some  of  those  higher  spheres  which 
at  this  moment  glisten  above  my 
head,  compared  vith  the  joys  of 
which  this  mortal  life  is  nothing, 
there  I  shall  meet  thee  again  in  the 
society  of  all  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  us.     Meanwhile,  farewell !" 

Bettina  was  profoundly  moved  by 
the  perusal  of  these  lines.  She  thank- 
ed God  that  he  had  given  Federico 
the  grace  to  return  to  virtue,  and 
shewed  his  letter  to  her  husband, 
who  also  sincerely  rejoiced  in  his  con- 
version. 

Lorenzo's  parents,  anxious  for  his 
welfare,  related  to  him  the  history  of 
Federico,  and  warned  him  against 
the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  passions.  The  ar- 
dent youth  listened  attentively  to  the 
counsels  of  the  authors  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  vowed  never  to  deviate 
froa;>  honour  and  integrity.  He  paid 
two  more  visits  to  the  hermit  of 
Montserrat,  from  whom  he  receivetl 
instruction  and  good  advice.     The 
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thiril  time  tliat  he  repaired  to  liis 
cell,  he  was  sliewn  in  the  little  garden 
a  moss-covered  hillock, beneath  which 
lie  reposed.  As  he  sat  silent  and 
solitary  on  the  mossy  seat,  wliich  he 


had  once  shared  with  Benedetto,  the 
tears  that  he  shed  on  account  of  his 
departed  friend  glistened  in  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 
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TiiK  other  evening,  being  at  a 
party  at  Captain  J.'s  —  by  the  way, 
Captain  J.  is  the  great  man  of  Long- 
brook —  who,  ha\'ing  won  his  ho- 
nours at  sea  and  his  fortune  by  a 
rich  wife,  is  content  to  pass  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  in  such  society  as  the 
place  affords.  To  be  invited  to  Cap- 
tain J.'s  parties  is  a  test  of  being 
somebody;  to  be  left  out  of  such 
gaieties  is  considered  a  test  that  at 
Longbrook  you  are  nobody.  How 
often  have  I  wished  myself  amongst 
the  happy  inconseqnents  !  N'importe, 
there  is  something  to  be  learned 
every  where  by  those  "  who  walk 
through  the  world  with  their  eyes 
open." 

On  the  evening  in  question  I  amus- 
ed myself  by  sitting  ^e/r/?^  and  look- 
ing out  for  a  character  well  known 
amongst  us,  and  so  constant  an  at- 
tendant at  the  Longbrook  routs,  that 
we  expect  him  as  certainly  as  we  an- 
ticipate snap-dragons  at  Christmas. 
On  the  present  occasion  there  were 
so  many  candidates  for  the  smiles  of 
the  belles,  that  it  was  some  minutes 
before  I  caught  sight  of  Dr.  W. 
commonly  called^*  the  beau."  There 
was  a  half-pay  lieutenant,  a  very 
Augustus  in  all  but  deeds,  covered, 
if  not  with  glory,  at  least  with  scarlet; 
here  was  a  Lothario,  whose  follies 
and  vices  have  been  imbibed  by  trans- 
planting, although,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
indigenous  to  our  soil ;  presently  a 
tall  athletic  figure  appeared,  which 
might  have   been  called  manly  but 


for  a  pair  of  long  lean  booby  legs, 
with  a  face  which  I  should  have  said 
was  handsome,  but  that  he  deformed 
it  with  a  perpetual  simper,  intending 
perhaps  to  hide  an  expression  na- 
turally coarse.  He  is  our  squire ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  be 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  ladies  (as 
well  as  himself),  is  still  more  de- 
voted to  his  "  dirty  acres"  and  his 
dirtier  gold. 

Round  and  round  I  looked — where 
could  Doctor  W.  be  ?  Doctor  W. 
certainly  is  not  of  such  high  degree 
as  to  write  M.D.  after  his  name,  but 
he  belongs  to  that  class  of  useful  or 
necessary  practitioners  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  "remnants  of  packthread 
and  old  cakes  of  roses."  At  last  I 
hit  upon  him — a  short  square  figure, 
dressed  in  that  half  style  of  fashion 
which  is  the  true  signal  of  country 
gentility,  his  hair  closely  cropped  (but 
a  light  covering  being  required  for 
the  scanty  quantity  of  brains  beneath 
it),  none  of  the  redundant  whiskers 
so  lately  cherished  amongst  the  west- 
enders,  no  superabundance  of  beard, 
not  even  the  ghost  of  a  mustachio  ; 
no,  his  is  a  sleek,  smooth  head  and 
face,  which  is  "  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mould  of  form"  wherein  our 
Dicky  Gossip  delights  to  dress  his 
customers. 

"  Will  you  please  to  have  your 
hair  cut  short  like  Dr.  W.'s,  sir  ? 
he  wears  his  so  very  neat/"  is  Dicky's 
constant  inquiry  to  each  gentleman 
who  puts  himself  under  his  hands; 
L  2 
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nay,  he  is  such  an  admirer  of  Dr. 
W.  that  he  altered  a  model  wig, 
which  he  received  from  Ross's,  to 
the  exact  shape  of  the  head  of 
his  beau-ideal.  "  My  agent,"  said 
Dicky,  "  has  put  a  trick  upon  me ; 
this  cannot  be  fashion,  for  it  is  not 
Dr.  W.'s  fashion."  Indeed  the  neat- 
ness of  his  head,  and  the  exquisite 
set  and  whiteness  of  his  shirt-collar, 
not  to  mention  the  delicate  plaitings 
of  his  frill  and  the  foldings  of  his 
neckcloth,  have  long  been  the  sub- 
jects of  admiration  at  every  tea-table 
in  Longbrook,  especially  when  an 
old  maid  has  formed  one  of  the  party. 
A  man  of  medicine,  he  has  had 
great  opportunities  of  making  his 
way  to  the  favour  of  the  ladies ;  for 
let  us  talk  of  "  throwing  physic  to 
the  dogs"  as  we  may,  when  sickness 
comes,  the  doctor  follows  as  natu- 
rally as  shadow  follows  substance ; 
and  Dr.  W.  will  tell  you  that  he  has 
made  the  most  of  his  immunities,  for 
he  relates,  that  out  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  fair  sex  whom  he  has  attend- 
ed and  cured,  he  has  left  half  of  them 
suffering  under  a  worse  disorder — 
even  the  heart-ache;  and  declares, 
with  great  satisfaction  and  sang-froid, 
that  Mrs.  P.  offered  him  her  daugh- 
ter and  so  many  thousands  to  boot ; 
that  an  antiquated  maiden.  Miss  Q. 
married  a  man  she  hated  after  three 
days'  acquaintance,  because  Dr.  W. 
cruel  man !  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  t-dke  her  for  "  better  or 
worse ;"  he  will  tell  you  how  Miss  S. 
annoyed  him  with  indications  of  a 
tender  concern  for  him,  and  how  ill 
Miss  G.  has  looked  ever  since  the 
day  he  intimated  to  her  that  he  was 
an  "  engaged  man :"  for  at  length 
he  avows  that  he  has  summoned  re- 
solution to  understand  the  language 
pf  the  ]jright  eyes  of  Amelia  J.  (the 


daughter  of  the  son  of  Neptune  al- 
ready mentioned) ;  and  having  been 
lately  called  in  to  place  a  blister  on 
her  I'ight  side,  he  took  the  hint  and 
relieved  the  palpitation  on  her  left,  by 
confessing  his  wish  to  live  with  her 
in  "  sickness  and  health:"  he  was 
"  too  good,"  as  the  song  runs,  "  to 
let  her  die." 

At  the  moment  I  first  discovered 
him  this  evening  he  was  sitting  by  the 
side  of  his  intended  (to  speak  in 
country  phrase),  and  it  required  not 
a  very  discerning  eye  to  observe  that 
Amelia  J.  or  at  any  rate  her  fortune, 
which  is  independent,  is  more  an  ob- 
ject of  Dr.  W.'s  wishes  and  ambition 
than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  or  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  folly  to  believe  him- 
self. Yes,  he  was  seated  by  her, 
paying  her  such  attentions  as  every 
woman  of  sense  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate :  if  her  fan  dropped,  he  was 
on  his  short  legs  in  an  instant  to  re- 
cover and  present  it  with  what  ad- 
dress he  might ;  he  watched  her 
coffee-cup  as  eagerly  as  a  hungry 
spaniel  watches  for  a  morsel  from  his 
master's  hand,  and,  before  she  could 
well  dispatch  its  contents,  it  was 
seized  and  carried  in  state  to  the  tea- 
tray.  If  Amelia  spoke,  Dr.  W.  dis- 
played his  white  teeth  as  far  as  his 
ample  mouth  allowed,  and,  as  the 
departing  cups  vanished,  he  collect- 
ed himself  for  the  grand  field  of  his 
exploits  —  the  green-covered  card- 
table.  "  What  do  we  play? — loo? 
— your  deal — let  me  deal  for  you-^ 
I  shall  not  play,  therefore  let  me  play 
your  cards — I  have  given  you  a  good 
heart,  however — the  queen  of  hearts 
fell  to  my  lot — I  did  not  like  to  part 
with  her  (the  prettiest  card  in  the 
pack),  but  you  know  I  had  nothing 
else  good  in  my  hand."  Thus  did 
he  continue  to  keep  the  game  alive, 
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and  if  nobody  Laughed  at  his  intended 
wit,  he  would  laugh  himself,  which 
grew  louder  and  more  loud  as  Ame- 
lia, sitting  by  with  the  quiet  dignity 
of  a  young  lady  whose  fortune  is 
made,  appeared  to  be  pleased  with 
and  to  understand  his  allusions.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  before  liis  fate  was 
fixed,  he  would  deal  for  every  belle 
at  the  table,  would  tell  them  all  their 
fortunes  when  the  game  was  con- 
cluded, and  knowing  well  how  to  al- 
lot bride-cake  to  each  and  wedding- 
rings  to  all  before  the  year  was  out, 
had  been  considered  a  most  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  the  ladies  of 
Longbrook.  Now  his  civilities  were 
directed  alone  and  particularly  to 
Amelia  ;  he  wished  evidently  to  shut 
out  all  hope  from  the  hearts  of  the 
fair  sufferers  around  him,  looking 
about  now  and  then  to  see  how  they 
bore  it ;  for  he  believed  that,  before 
this  knock-down  blow,  they  had  been 
living  on  "  hope  deferred."  How- 
ever, the  forsaken  ones  did  manaffe 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  quizzing 
Dr.  W.'s  pointed  conduct,  by  hinting 
*'  they  thought  the  queen  of  dia- 
monds, not  of  hearts,  was  his  favour- 
ite card,"  by  speculating  on  the  hap- 
piness of  Mrs.  W.  that  is  to  be,  and 
conjecturing  whom  they  shall  get  to 


supply  the  doctor's  place ;  for,  say 
they,  "he  was  handy  enough  to  cloak 
and  shawl  one  after  the  balls,  if  there 
happened  to  be  nobody  better  in 
the  way;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
an  odd  way  of  recommending  his 
draughts  and  his  conserves  on  such 
occasions  for  colds  and  fevers  which 
one  never  caught."  Indeed  I  could 
not  help  observing  that  the  doctor 
was  sailing  '*  i'  the  north  of  the  la- 
dies' opinion;"  that  the  squire's  at- 
tempts at  politeness  were  more  ac- 
ceptable than  formerly;  that  the  af- 
fected roughness  of  our  Augustus 
was  better  tolerated  than  usual;  that 
it  was  currently  whispered  that  our 
Lothario  "  is  become  quite  a  reform- 
ed man  ;"  and  moreover  that  numer- 
ous other  aspirants  for  fame,  who 
had  been  cast  into  shadow  during 
the  doctor's  reign,  were  now  emerg- 
ing into  the  full  light  of  favour  and 
consideration.  "  Othello's  occupa- 
tion's gone !" 

Dr.  W.  is  shortly  to  be  married, 
and  is  therefore,  according  to  the 
Longbrook  dictionary,  done  for. 
Such  another  beau  Longbrook  may 
never  see !  Nash  was  nothing  to 
him; — a  perfect  unique — so  I  took  my 
pencil  and  sketched  him  con  amore, 

Longbrook  Lodge. 
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Alas  for  poor  Paris !  Formerly  it 
was  the  abode  of  gaiety,  frolic,  per- 
haps licentiousness,  but  at  least  hy- 
pocrisy and  avarice  were  rarely  found 
among  its  inhabitants.  We  laughed 
or  we  cried  as  nature  and  inclination 
prompted.  Is  it  so  to-day?  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  have  become,  as 
we  say,   an  enlightened,  reasoning, 


.  and,  in  some  degree,  a  commercial 
1  people.     Commercial!  yes,  truly  we 
;  have  gained  some  notion  of  trade, 
:  for  Old  Harry  himself  could  not  over- 
reach the  majority  of  us  in  a  bargain. 
We   have   acquired  too  the  art,  not 
only  of  diverting    ourselves  at    the 
lowest  possible  rate,  but  evenof  griev- 
j!  ing  at  prices  unknown  to  our  ances- 
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tors.  In  my  j'oung  clays  it  was  rec- 
koned mauvais  ton  for  the  disconso- 
late widow  to  appear  in  the  least  oc- 
cupied with  her  mourning  parapher- 
nalia; it  was  ordered  by  her  nearest 
relatives,  who,  in  their  directions  to 
the  tradespeople  of  the  family,  con- 
sidered only  what  was  appropriate  to 
their  kinswoman's  rank  in  life,  and 
never  even  asked  what  the  things 
would  cost. 

If  the  widow  grieved,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  it  was  less  for  the  loss 
of  her  lord,  than  for  the  mourning  and 
seclusion  to  which  she  was  to  be 
doomed  during  a  certain  time.  She 
contrived  to  drop  a  few  hints  to  the 
marchande  des  modes  in  regard  to 
the  form  or  choice  of  her  ornaments; 
but  that  was  all,  not  a  syllable  about 
their  price.  No  woman  from  the 
duchesse  to  the  dame  de  comptoir 
would  have  disgraced  herself  by  hav- 
ing it  supposed  that  she  was  capable 
of  thinking  of  money  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. 

We  are  wiser  nowadays :  our  dis- 
consolate widows  do  not  disdain  to 
haggle  with  their  tradespeople,  and 
to  tleclare  openly,  that  they  will 
buy  their  sables  wherever  they  can 
make  the  best  bargain.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  this  excess  of  economy, 
that  the  ingenious  idea  arose  of  es- 
tablishing in  the  rue  de  la  Paix  a 
mourning  warehouse,  where  our  in- 
consolables  may  robe  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy  a2)rixjixe,-  and 
it  is  most  likely  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  see  in  the  environs  of  all  the 
churchyards,  economical  purveyors 
of  tomb-stones,  with  or  without  in- 
scriptions, and  of  sarcophagi  for  all 
fortunes. 

But  though  we  are  so  much  more 
economical  than  our  ancestors,  yet 
our  ostentation  in  some  degree  ba- 


lances our  avarice.  Formerly  we 
gi'ieved,  or  at  least  we  pretended  to 
grieve,  at  home  and  alone;  but  now 
since  fashion  has  turned  our  princi- 
pal burial-ground  into  a  flower-gar- 
den, it  is  become  the  mode  to  visit  it 
in  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing in  public  the  luxury  of  woe,  and 
of  watering  the  flowers,  which  we 
hire  the  cheapest  gardener  we  can 
find  to  cultivate  round  the  tombs  of 
our  friends.  By  the  faith  of  man! 
my  soul  sickens  when  I  think  what 
our  fathers  would  feel  could  they  look 
from  their  graves  at  the  farce  of  sen- 
timent so  often  acted  over  their  moul- 
dering remains. 

This  mockery  of  sorrow,  which 
the  mode  renders  indispensable,  has, 
however,  great  inconveniences,  par- 
ticularly to  the  ladies.  The  distance 
is  often  very  great,  and  everj'  body 
knows  that  a  Paris  belle  never  walks 
but  in  the  fashionable  promenades. 
There  is  to  be  sure  the  resource  of 
a  hackney-coach ;  but  our  frugal  belles 
and  beaux  think  it  very  hard  to* 
disburse  half- a -crown  (to  say  no- 
thing of  the  odd  sous  which  they 
must  for  very  shame  give  to  the  f 
coachman)  for  a  drive  of  at  most  two 
or  three  leagues,  when  they  can  tra- 
vel twenty  in  a  diligence  for  the  same 
money.  What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 
Why  nothing  can  be  done ;  for  fashion 
imperiously  prescribes  to  the  Pari- 
sians to  visit  the  tombs  of  their 
friends;  and  when,  even  in  my  own 
days,  was  there  found  a  Parisian 
daring  enough  to  set  fashion  at  de- 
fiance ? 

Thus  then  we  have  gone  on  griev- 
ing outwardly  for  our  friends,  and 
internally  for  the  money  it  costs  us  to 
display  our  sensibility ;  happily  for 
us  the  moment  is  arrived  when  we 
can  shew  it  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
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A  public- spirited  company  comes  to 
our  assistance,  the  cnrriagcs  are  built, 
in  a  few  days  they  vill  begin  to  run, 
and  we  shall  have  stage-coaches  to 
Phe  la  Chaise,  the  very  appearance 
of  which,  as  my  informant  assures 
me,  will  be  enough  to  dissolve  youth- 
ful widows  and  sentimental  heirs  into 
tears. 

These  funereal  cars  will  set  out 
three  or  four  times  a  day  from  the 
difl'erent  quarters  of  Paris.  Most  of 
the  arrondissetnens  will  have  bu- 
reaux; that  of  the  Chaussee  d' An  tin 
■u'ill  have  three,  for  as  it  is  the  most 
fashionable,  it  will  contain  of  course 
the  greatest  number  of  mourners. 
The  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  though 
more  extensive,  will  have  only  one, 
because  a  great  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  emigrants,  whose  circum- 
stances are  so  reduced  that  they  can- 
not afford  to  grieve  stylishly,  even  in 
the  cheapest  manner.  Besides,  there 
are  also  in  that  quarter  a  good  many 
old-fashioned  people,  who  never  cry 
in  public.  One  will  be  sufficient  also 
for  the  City;  people  are  so  busy  there 
that  they  have  not  much  time  to 
grieve.  As  for  the  Palais  Royal  it 
is  considered  quite  unnecessary  to 
have  an  office  there,  because  a  great 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  the 
well-plucked  pigeons  of  the  gaming- 
houses and  the  lame  ducks  of  the 
Change,  who  are  too  seriously  miser- 
able to  play  ixt  being  sorry;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  successful 
gamblers,  either  in  the  funds  or  at 
cards,  are  too  franticly  glad  to  dress 


their  faces  in  the  solemnity  necessary 
lor  the  occasion.  Some  few  afllicted 
fashionables  no  doubt  will  be  found, 
but  they  can  easily  take  their  places 
at  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Ciiaussue 
d'Antin,  as  the  distance  is  not  very 
grcjit. 

The  fare  will  be  only  eight  sous ; 
it  was  originally  intended  to  fix  it  at 
ten,  but  the  proprietors  hoped  by 
putting  it  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  they 
would  tempt  people  to  grieve  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  thought  of 
it.  They  have  taken  care  in  offering 
the  public  a  good  bargain  to  make 
one  for  themselves  with  their  coach- 
men, who  will  have  no  other  wages 
than  the  sous  pour  boire,  which  they 
may  receive  from  the  generosity  of 
the  passengers.  It  seems  that  at 
first  the  coachmen  objected  to  this 
mode  of  payment,  till  one  of  them, 
more  acute  than  the  rest,  persuaded 
his  brethren  that  at  all  events  they 
might  count  upon  the  generosity  of 
young  widows  and  wealthy  heirs.  I 
heard  too,  but  I  suppose  it  is  mere 
scandal,  of  his  having  hinted,  that  in 
case  of  the  worst,  they  could  mepd 
their  bargain  a  little  by  occasionally- 
putting  the  horses  on  short  allow- 
ance. 

And  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  age ! 
these  are  my  countrymen !  My  coun- 
trymen I  renounce  tliem ;  they  are 
Frenchmen  in  name  ;  but  the  quali- 
ties which  were  once  synonymous  with 
that  name  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  their  degenerate  breasts. 


IGNATIUS  DENNER. 

(Continued  from  p.  26.) 


Through  the  generous  donation 
of  the  stranger,  Andrew's  domestic 
affairs  assumed  quite  a  different  as- 


pect. As  soon  as  Georgina  was  able 
to  accompany  him,  they  went  to 
Fukla,  and,  besides  actual  necessa- 
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ries,  purbliased  many  articles  of  fur- 
niture which  they  had  long  wanted, 
and  which  gave  their  dwelling  a  look 
of  comfort  lo  which  they  had  previ- 
ously been  strangers.  Moreover, 
since  the  visit  of  Denner,  his  former 
enemies,  the  poachers,  seemed  to 
have  vanished  from  the  district,  and 
he  perforn^icd  the  duties  of  his  office 
without  molestation.  Even  his  suc- 
cess in  shooting  returned,  so  that,  as 
formerly,  he  seldom  missed  his  aim. 
Denner  revisited  them  in  autumn, 
and  staid  three  days  with  them.  In 
spite  of  their  protestations  and  re- 
sistance, he  forced  rich  presents  on 
them  ;  he  assured  tliem  it  was  now 
his  fixed  determination  to  place  them 
in  prosperity,  and  thereby  render  his 
periodical  visits  more  agreeable  to 
himself. 

Georgina  no  longer  restrained  her 
■wish  to  set  off  her  charms  by  more 
expensive  dress.  She  informed  An- 
drew that  the  stranger  had  made  her 
a  present  of  a  beautifully  wrought 
gold  comb,  like  those  with  which  the 
maidens  in  her  native  country  were 
used  to  confine  their  long  tresses  in 
a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  An- 
drew looked  displeased,  but  in  an. 
instant  Georgina  flew  out  of  the 
room,  and  quickly  returned  dressed 
exactly  as  he  had  first  seen  her  at 
Naples.  The  superb  golden  comb 
glittered  in  her  beautiful  black  hair, 
in  Avhich  she  had  with  native  and 
tasteful  simplicity  wreathed  white 
^oses ;  and  Andrew  was  forced  to  al- 
low that  the  stranger  had  at  least 
chosen  the  gift  which  was  most  ac- 
ceptable to  his  sweet  wife.  He  could 
not  help  saying  this  aloud ;  and 
Georgina,  who  received  the  stranger 
as  their  guardian  angel,  who  had 
raised  them  from  the  deepest  po- 
verty to  comfort  and  happiness,  could 


not  avoid  expressing  her  astonish- 
ment at  Andrew's  unaccountable 
aversion  to,  and  dread  of  him,  and 
inquiring  why  some  secret  weight 
seemed  always  to  hang  on  his  mind. 
"  Dear  wife  of  my  heart !"  would 
Andrew  reply,  "  that  secret  voice 
which  always  told  me  I  ought  not  to 
have  accepted  the  gifts  of  the  stran- 
ger, still  reproaches  me;  it  always 
seems  to  me,  I  scarcely  know  why, 
as  if  this  wealth  was  not  rightly  got- 
ten ;  and  I  cannot  therefore  enjoy 
it.  And  what  have  I  gained  ?  True, 
I  can  now  feast  more  heartily,  and 
indulge  myself  with  a  glass  of  M'ine; 
but,  believe  me,  my  dearest  Georgi- 
na, when  formerly  I  had  luck  in  the 
sale  of  wood,  and  my  gains  had  made 
me  richer  than  usual  even  by  a  few 
groschen,  a  cup  of  common  wine  was. 
sweeter  to  me  than  this  rich  bever- 
age which  the  stranger  leaves  for  us. 
I  cannot  feel  friendly  towards  this 
merchant,  if  he  be  such — nay,  often 
in  his  presence  I  feel  an  indescriba- 
ble something  of  awe  and  dislike. 
Have  you  never  observed,  Georgina, 
that  he  seldom  if  ever  looks  one  in 
the  face  ?  and  yet,  sometimes,  his 
small  black  eyes  flash  such  strange 
meaning,  and  at  our  simple  talk  his 
lip  curls  so — what  shall  I  call  it? — 
devilishly,  that  the  blood  runs  cold 
through  my  veins.  God  grant  that 
my  suspicions  may  prove  erroneous! 
— but  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  some 
terrible  evil  Mas  impending,  which 
waits  but  his  voice  to  destroy  us 
when  he  has  secured  us  in  his  nets." 
Georgina  tried  to  dispel  thcsa 
dark  forebodings  of  her  husband,  by 
assuring  him  that  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  particularly  during  her  resi- 
dence at  the  hotel,  she  had  known 
many  persons  of  far  more  revolting 
exterior   whose   heart"   were    good 
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and  generous.  Andrew  appeared 
satisfied,  but  inwardly  resolved  to  be 
upon  his  guard. 

The  stranger  repeated  his  visit 
when  their  boy,  a  lovely  child  and  his 
mother's  image,  had  attained  the  age 
of  nine  months.  It  was  Georgina's 
birthday;  she  had  dressed  the  boy 
in  his  best  clothes,  and  herself  in  her 
favourite  Neapolitan  dress ;  a  better 
meal  than  usual  smoked  on  the  board, 
ftnd  the  stranger  added  a  bottle  of 
rich  wine  from  his  portmanteau. 
Whilst  seated  round  the  table,  at  the 
height  of  enjoyment,  watching  the 
child,  whose  sensible  eyes  wandered 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  stranger 
began  :  "  Your  child  certainly  pro- 
mises fair  as  far  as  one  can  yet  judge, 
and  it  is  a  pity  you  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  give  him  a  good  edu- 
cation. I  would  make  a  proposal  to 
you,  but  I  know  you  will  reject  it,  al- 
though you  must  allow  my  only  ob- 
ject is  your  good  and  its  welfare. 
You  know  I  am  rich  and  childless ; 
I  feel  an  unaccountable  love  for  your 
boy ;  give  him  to  me.  I  will  take 
him  to  Strasburg,  where  an  honour- 
able lady  of  my  acquaintance  shall 
take  charge  of  his  education,  and  he 
Villi  grow  up  a  comfort  to  you  and  to 
me.  You  will  get  rid  of  a  heavy 
burden  in  the  support  of  your  child : 
but  you  must  make  up  your  minds 
speedily,  as  I  am  under  the  necessity 
of  continuing  my  journey  to  Stras- 
burg this  very  day.  I  can  carry  the 
boy  in  my  arms  to  the  next  village, 
where  I  will  hire  a  carriage  for  the 
rest  of  the  way." 

At  these  words  Georgina  hastily 
snatched  the  child,  who  was  lying  on 
her  knee,  and  clasped  it  to  her  bo- 
som, whilst  tears  gushed  from  her 
eyes. 

VoL  IX.  No.  L, 


"  See,  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  An- 
drew, *'  how  my  wife  replies  to  your 
proposal !  and  her  answer  is  mine. 
Your  intention  may  be  kind  and 
good  ;  but  how  can  you  think  of  de- 
priving us  of  the  dearest  possession 
we  have  on  earth  ?  How  can  you  call 
that  a  burden  which  would  be  the 
only  joy  of  our  lives,  were  we  even  in 
that  poverty  from  which  your  gene- 
rosity has  rescued  us  ?  Ah,  sir !  you 
say  yourself  you  have  neither  wife 
nor  child  ;  you  cannot  therefore 
know  the  happiness  which  Heaven 
bestows  in  the  gift  of  children :  no 
love  can  be  so  pure,  on  this  side  of 
heaven,  as  that  which  parents  feel 
when  gazing  on  their  new-born  babe 
as  it  lies  still  and  helpless  on  its  mo- 
ther's breast,  yet  promising  them  the 
sweetest  return  for  their  cares.  No, 
dear  sir :  however  great  the  benefits 
you  have  bestowed  upon  us,  they  are 
far  from  being  the  price  of  our  child ; 
for  what  other  treasure  on  earth  can 
equal  that,  or  what  wealth  recom- 
pense us  for  its  loss  ?  Do  not  think 
us  therefore  ungrateful  if  we  decided- 
ly and  finally  decline  your  ofiTer. 
If  you  were  yourself  a  father,  no 
apology  would  be  necessary." 

"  Well,  well  1"  replied  the  stranger, 
frowning:  "  I  thought  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  you,  by  bestowing  riches 
on  your  son  ;  if  it  is  not  pleasing  to 
you,  let  the  subject  be  no  further 
mentioned." 

Georgina  kissed  and  fondled  her 
child  as  if  it  had  been  saved  from 
some  terrible  danger  and  restored  to 
her.  Denner  endeavoured  to  appear 
free  and  cheerful  as  formerly;  but  it 
was  but  too  perceptible  how  deeply 
the  refusal  of  his  host  to  intrust  him 
with  their  child  had  angered  him. 
Instead,  however,  of  departing  as  he 
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had  said  he  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same  evening,  he  stayed  with, them 
three  days  longer,  during  which  he 
was  not  so  much  with  Georgina 
as  he  had  been  wont,  but  accompa- 
nied Andrew  to  the  chase,  and  at 
such  times  inquired  much  about  the 
Count  von  Bach,  of  whom  Andrew 
always  loved  to  talk. 

The  next  time  Denner  repeated 
his  visit,  he  appeared  to  think  no 
more  of  his  plan  for  adopting  the 
boy.  He  was  in  his  way  as  friendly 
as  before,  and  again  made  Georgina 
some  valuable  presents,  and  insisted 
on  her  wearing  the  jewels  left  in 
their  care  whenever  she  pleased, 
which,  in  fact,  she  sometimes  secret- 
ly did.  He  often  tried  to  play  with 
and  win  tlie  child  to  him ;  but  the 
latter  cried  at  his  approach,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  endure 
his  caresses,  as  though  he  had  been 
aware  of  the  intended  separation 
from  his  parents. 

The  stranger  had  now  continued 
his  visits  at  regular  periods  for  above 
two  years,  and  time  and  habit  had  con- 
quered Andrew's  dread  and  dis^Iike  of 
him,  so  that  lie  at  length  enjoyed  his 
prosperity  with  a  quiet  mind.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  third  year,  after  the 
usual  time  for  Denner's  visit  had  long 
passed,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
one  stormy  night  at  Andrew's  door, 
and  his  name  was  uttered  by  several 
loud,  rough  voices.  He  sprang  from 
his  bed  in  terror,  but  on  opening  the 
window  and  inquiring  who  disturbed 
his  rest  at  that  hour  of  the  night, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  to  let 
loose  his  dogs  to  drive  away  such  un- 
seasonable guests,  one  of  them  re- 
plied, desiring  him  to  let  them  in,  for 
they  were  friends ;  and  Andrew  re- 
cognised Denner's  voice.  Taking  a 
light  in   his  hand,   he  opened  the 


door,  and  Denner  entered  alone. 
Andrew  told  him  that  he  had  fancied 
he  heard  several  voices  call  him  by 
name ;  but  Denner  only  laughed,  and 
said  the  howling  of  the  wind  must 
have  deceived  him. 

As  they  entered  the  room,  An- 
drew was  not  a  little  astonished  when, 
seeing  Denner  more  clearly  by  the 
light  of  his  lamp,  he  observed  a  total 
change  in  his  appearance.  Instead 
of  the  coarse  grey  cloak  and  dress, 
he  wore  a  crimson  frock,  with  a  broad 
belt  round  his  waist,  in  which  were 
stuck  a  dagger  and  four  pistols,  and 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  sword. 
Even  his  countenance  seemed  al- 
tered; large  bushy  black  eyebrows, 
mustachios  and  a  beard  of  the  same 
colour,  now  darkened  his  formerly 
pale  face.  "  Andrew,"  said  Denner, 
as  his  eyes  flashed  with  their  strange 
brilliancy,  "  Andrew,  when  nearly 
three  years  ago  I  saved  your  wife 
from  death,  you  wished  that  God 
would  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  my  service,  even  with  your 
blood.  Your  wish  is  at  length  ac- 
t  complished,  and  the  moment  has  ar- 
rived when  your  faith  may  be  proved, 
your  gratitude  be  shewn.  Dress 
yourself,  take  your  rifle,  and  follow 
me  ;  ere  we  have  gone  many  paces, 
you  shall  know  the  rest." 

Andrew  knew  not  what  to  think  of 
Denner's  speech :  however,  having 
considered  a  moment,  he  replied  that 
he  was  willing  to  undertake  anything 
for  his  service,  provided  it  was  not 
contrary  to  rehgion  or  j  ustice.  "  Make 
yourself  quite  easy  on  that  head," 
cried  Denner,  laughing  and  tapping 
him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  Then 
observing  Georgina,who  had  awaked, 
and,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
her  husband,  had  followed  him  down 
stairs,  he  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
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gently  motioning  lier  to  retire,  said, 
"  Let  your  husband  come  with  me  : 
in  a  few  hours  he  will  return  in  safe- 
ty, and  probably  bring  you  some- 
thing that  will  please  you.     Have  I  | 
ever  shewn  a  disposition  to  injure  j 
you?  on  the  contrary,  have  I  not  al- 1 
ways  heaped  benefits  on  you?  Truly.  I 
you  are  strange  mistrustful  people !"  j 

Andrew  still  hesitated  to  follow,  i 
when  Denner,  turning  to  him,  said,  s 
while  anger  flashed  from  his  eyes,  | 
V I  trust  you  will  not  fail  in  your  pro- 1 
mise :  now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  j 
words  by  your  deeds."  } 

Andrew  then  delayed  no  longer,  | 
but  as  he  stepped  across  the  threshold 
after  Denner,  he  once  again  assured 
him  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  life  for 
him  in  a  good  cause,  but  would  not 
do  the  least  act  that  was  against  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Denner 
made  no  reply,  but  hastened  forward. 

They  proceeded  through  the  fo- 
rest till  they  reached  a  spot  more 
open  and  level  than  the  rest.  Den- 
ner then  whistled  three  times,  till  the 
surrounding  rocks  echoed  with  the 
tones:  lights  instantly  appeared  flit- 
ting in  various  directions  ;  a  rushing 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard,  and  a 
numerous  band  of  dark,  fierce-look- 
ing men  gathered  in  a  circle  round 
Denner.  One  of  them,  pointing  to 
Andrew,  asked,  "  Is  that  our  new 
comrade,  captain  ?" — "Yes,"  replied 
Denner ;  "  I  have  roused  him  from 
his  bed  to  make  his  first  essay :  let 
us  now  proceed  to  our  work." 

These  words  awakened  Andrew  as 
from  a  dream  ;  cold  damps  stood  on 
his  brow:  but  he  manned  himself, 
and  boldly  exclaimed,  "  Ha !  shame- 
less deceiver !  you  proclaimed  your- 
self a  merchant ;  but  I  now  perceive 
you  drive  a  dreadful  and  wicked 
trade,  and  are  but  an  accursed  rob- 


ber !  Never  will  I  be  your  comrade 
and  share  in  your  villanies,  to  which, 
like  Satan's  self,  you  would  artfully 
seduce  me.  Let  me  go,  thou  w  icked 
one  ;  and  quit  this  district,  with  thy 
band,  immediately,  or  I  will  de- 
nounce you  to  the  magistrates,  who 
will  reward  your  misdeeds :  for  I 
know  but  too  well,  now,  that  you  are 
no  other  than  Black  Ignatius,  whose 
bloody  acts  and  cruelties  are  famed 
through  all  the  land.  Let  me  go — 
I  will  never  more  see  your  face !" 

Denner  laughed  aloud :  "  What, 
you  cowardly  fool,"  he  replied,  "  do 
you  threaten  me?  Do  you  think  to 
escape  my  power,  and  refuse  to  obey 
my  orders  ?  Have  you  not  long  been 
our  comrade  in  reality  ?  have  you 
not  for  three  years  partaken  of  our 
wealth  ?  does  not  your  wife  adorn 
herself  with  our  plunder?  and  now 
you  stand  among  us  and  refuse  to 
work  for  what  you  do  not  scruple 
to  enjoy  !  But  hearken  to  me  :  un- 
less you  come  along  with  us,  and 
prepare  to  act  heartily  and  boldly  in 
union  with  us,  you  shall  be  flung, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  into  one  of  yon- 
der caves ;  whilst  your  house  shall  be 
given  to  the  flames,  and  your  wife 
and  child  murdered — though  I  shall 
reluctantly  proceed  to  these  mea- 
sures— as  a  punishment  for  your  ob- 
stinacy. Choose  quickly,  for  we 
must  be  gone." 

Andrew  now  perceived  that  the 
least  hesitation  on  his  part  would 
cost  his  beloved  Georgina  and  her 
boy  their  lives.  Cursing  therefore 
his  infernal  betrayer  in  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  he  resolved  to  feign  to 
comply,  but  firmly  to  keep  clear  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  to  lose  no 
opportunity  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  motions  of  the  band  might  afford 
him  to  give  information  of  their  re- 
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treats,  and  to  effect  their  destruction. 
With  this  secret  resolution,  he  told 
Denner,  that  notwithstanding  his  in- 
ward reluctance,  gratitude  for  the 
preservation  of  his  wife  would  in- 
duce him  to  risk  something  for  his 
sake,  and  he  would  therefore  accom- 
pany him  in  his  expedition,  only 
begging  that  as  a  novice  he  might 
have  as  little  active  share  in  the  deed 
as  possible.  Denner  praised  his  re- 
solution, adding  that  he  by  no  means 
required  his  formal  entrance  into  the 
band ;  on  the  contrary,  he  must  re- 
main in  his  present  station,  in  which 
he  would  be  much  more  useful. 

The  enterprise  on  which  they  were 
bound  was  no  less  than  the  attacking 
and  plundering  the  house  of  a  rich 
farmer,  wliich  stood  at  some  distance 
from  the  village,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest.  They  knew  that  the  farmer 
not  only  possessed  plate  and  jewels, 
but  had  just  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  the  sale  of  his  corji, 
which  was  still  in  his  possession,  and 
promised  a  rich  booty  to  the  robbers. 
The  lanterns  were  darkened,  and 
the  band  proceeded  in  silence  till 
they  reached  the  dwelling,  round 
which  some  of  them  were  stationed 
on  the  watch,  while  the  rest,  climb- 
ing over  the  walls,  forced  open  the 
gates  from  the  inside.  Among  the 
former  was  Andrew.  He  soon  heard 
the  doors  crash,  and  the  robbers  en- 
ter the  house  ;  he  heard  their  shouts, 
and  the  cries  and  screams  of  their 
victims.  A  shot  was  fired ;  the  farmer, 
abrave  man,  and  rendered  desperate, 
was  defending  himself.  Again  the 
doors  opened,and  the  robbers  appear- 
ed carrying  out  boxes  and  other  booty. 
Suddenly  the  alarm-bell  sounded  in 
the  village;  lights  gleamed,  and  men 
\Kere  seen  hastening  down  towards 
tlie  house  of  the  farmer.  One  of 
Lis  servants  had  escaped  and  alarmed 


the  village:  shots  were  fired,  the 
robbers  formed  in  a  body,  and  those 
of  the  peasants  who  approached  the 
walls  paid  for  their  temerity.    Their 
torches  blazed,  and  Andrew,  who 
was  posted  on  a  small  rising  ground, 
could  distinctly  view  the  whole  scene. 
With  terror  he  perceived  among  the 
peasants  several  persons  in  the  livery 
of  his  master,  the  Count  von  Bach. 
What  should  he  do  ?    To  join  them 
was  impossible ;  nothing  but  instant 
flight  could  save  him  :  but  as  if  stu- 
pified,  he  remained  rooted  to  the 
spot,  gazing  on  the  fray,  which  every 
minute    grew   more   bloody.     The 
count's  men  had  entered  through  a 
small  unguarded  back  door  and  come 
to  close  quarters  with  the  robbers, 
who,  at  length  forced  to  give  way, 
retreated  slowly  through  the  great 
gate,  towards  the  spot  where  An- 
drew stood.     He  saw  Denner  in  the 
thickest  of  the  press,  fighting  with 
the  fury  of  despair.     A  young  man 
richly  dressed  led  on  the  vassals  of  the 
count :  Denner  marked  him  for  his 
victim,  but  in  the  act  of  leveling  his 
rifle  a  shot  struck  him,  ;ind  he  fell, 
uttering  a  loud  cry.     The  robbers, 
dismayed,   gave   gi'ound   more  and 
more,  and  the  count's  men  already 
rushed   on  to   seize  their  prisoner, 
when,  impressed  by  some  resistless 
impulse,  Andrew  sprang  forward,  and 
catching  him   in   his   aniis,  dashed 
through  all  opposition  and  bore  him 
off  in  safety.     Without  being  pur- 
sued, he  gained  the  forest ;  scattered 
shots  marked  the  dispersion  of  tlie 
banditti,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  was 
silent.     Those  of  the  robbers  who 
survived  the  conflict  sought  the  re- 
cesses of  the  wood,  whither  the  pur- 
suers did  not  think  it  adviseable  to 
follow  them. 

"  Lay  me  down  now,  Andrew," 
cried  Denner :  "  I  am  only  wounded 
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in.  the  foot,  and  though  it  has  lamed 
me,  I  do  not  think  it  is  dangerous." 
Andrew  obeyed,  and  Deniier  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  bottle,  from 
which  streamed  a  faint  light,  by 
which  Andrew  was  enabled  to  exa- 
mine the  wound.  Denner  had  con- 
jectured rightly;  a  bullet  had  pierced 
the  foot,  M  hich  bled  freely.  Andrew 
bound  it  up  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  Denner  blowing  his  whistle,  was 
answered  from  some  distance :  in  that 
direction  he  begged  Andrew  to  carry 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  lights  became 
visible,  and  they  reached  the  spot 
where  tlie  banditti  had  assembled 
previously  to  their  enterprise,  and 
where  the  remnant  of  the  band  had 
again  sought  refuge.  Loud  and  joy- 
ful shouts  hailed  the  appearance  of 
Denner,  who  proclaimed  Andrew  as 
his  deliverer. 

More  than  half  of  the  robbers 
had  fallen,  or  had  been  left  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  power  of  their 
assailants.  Those,  however,who  had 
been  appointed  to  carry  off  the  booty 
had  succeeded  in  securing  several 
chests  of  value,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money ;  so  that  although 
the  enterprise  had  failed,  the  plun- 
der was  immense.  Having  issued 
the  necessary  orders,  Denner,  whose 
wound  had  been  properly  dressed, 
and  who  seemed  scarcely  any  longer 
to  feel  it,  turned  to  Andrew:  **  I 
saved  the  life  of  your  wife,"  said  he ; 
"  you  have  this  night  rescued  me 
from  chains,  and  consequently  from 
an  inevitable  and  cruel  death :  we 
are  even.  You  may  now  return  to 
your  home.  To-morrow,  or  the  next 
day  at  farthest,  we  shall  leave  this 
country;  I  shall  never  more  give  you 
cause  for  apprehension.  A  pious 
simpleton  like  you  is  of  little  use  to 
us.    It  is  but  fair,  however,  that  you 


should  have  your  share  of  this  night's 
plunder,  and  also  a  reward  for  saving 
my  life:  here,  take  this  purse — it  is 
well  stored — and  do  not  forijet  me  : 
a  year  will  not  pass  by  before  we 
shall  meet  again." 

"  God  forbid,"  boldly  replied  An- 
drew, "  that  I  should  touch  a  penny 
of  the  fruit  of  your  accUrsed  deeds ! 
Compelled  to  participate  in  them  by 
your  fearful  threats,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  repent  this  night's  work. 
Sinful  was  it  to  save  thee  from  well- 
merited  punishment ;  but  may  the 
Almighty  forgive  me  for  the  act !  It 
seemed  as  though  my  Georgina  im- 
plored me  to  rush  to  thy  rescue,  and 
impelled  me  almost  unconsciously  to 
snatch  thee  from  thy  peril  at  the 
risk  of  my  life  and  honour;,  yea, 
even  to  set  at  hazard  the  welfare  of 
my  wife  and  child.  For,  say,  what 
would  have  become  of  me  had  I  been 
taken  ?  What  would  have  become  of 
my  wife  and  boy  had  I  been  found 
slain  among  your  accursed  band  ? 
But  be  assured,  that  if  you  quit  not 
this  country  immediately,  and  I  hear 
but  of  one  robbery  or  murder  being 
committed  in  this  district,  I  will  in- 
stantly hasten  to  Fulda  and  proclaim 
your  crimes  to  the  magistrates." 

Exasperated  at  these  threats,  the 
robbers  surrounded  Andrew,  and 
would  have  chastised  him  on  the  spot 
for  his  rashness,  but  Denner  inter- 
posed :  "  Let  the  silly  fool  threaten ; 
what  avails  his  folly? — Andrew,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  you  know  your  life  is  in 
my  power,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
your  wife  and  child.  You,  however, 
and  they  shall  remain  unmolested,  if 
you  will  give  me  your  promise  to  re- 
main quietly  at  home,  and  carefully 
conceal  your  knowledge  of  this  night's 
transactions.  Let  me  advise  you 
more  particularly  to  this  line  of  con- 
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tluct,  as  my  vengeance  can  hereafter 
fearfully  punish  your  treachery;  nor 
■will  the  officers  of  justice  lightly  over- 
look your  participation  in  our  late  ex- 
ploit, or  the  fact  of  your  having  long 
been  supported  by  our  wealth.  On  my 
part,  I  promise  that  we  will  leave  this 
country  as  soon  as  possible,  and  com- 
mit no  further  acts  of  violence  whilst 
we  stay  in  it." 

After  Andrew  had  been  compelled 
to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  and 
solemnly  sworn  to  secrecy,  he  was 
conducted  by  two  of  the  robbers 
through  paths  to  the  high-road  ;  and 
day  had  already  dawned  ere  he 
reached  his  home,  and  folded  in  his 
arms  his  terrified  and  anxious  wife. 
He  only  informed  her  that  Denner 
had  proved  a  villain,  and  he  had 
consequently  broken  off  all  connec- 
tion with  him.     Never  more  should 


he  cross  his  llireshold.  "  But  th.e 
box  of  jewels  ?"  asked  Georgina.  A 
heavy  weight  seemed  to  fall  on  An- 
drew at  these  words.  Of  the  jewels 
left  in  his  charge  he  had  never  once 
thought ;  and  it  appeared  unaccount- 
able to  him  that  they  had  not  heen 
mentioned  by  Denner.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  them  ?  Should  he 
take  them  to  Fulda  and  give  them 
up  to  the  magistrates  ?  How  could 
he  account  for  their  possession  with- 
out, at  least,  exposing  himself  to  the 
most  imminent  danger,  or  breaking 
his  oath  to  Denner  ?  He  at  last  re- 
solved carefully  to  keep  them  till  an 
opportunity  should  oiFer  of  restoring 
them  to  Denner  ;  or,  what  would  be 
more  welcome,  of  giving  them  up  to 
the  magistracy  without  violating  his 
promise. 

( To  be  coni'mtied.) 
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No.  XXIV. 

Present,  the  VicAn,  Mrs.  Miss,  and  Miss  Rosina  Primrose,  Mr.  Apathy,  ConrncUor 
EiTHEiisiDF,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Montagup.,  and  Reginald  Hildehhaxd. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Coterie  in  the  year  1827  was  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  Captain 
Primrose  and  Basil  Firedrake,  who 
have  both  proceeded  to  Portugal  to 
take  a  part,  if  necessary,  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  adherents  of  the  king 
and  those  misguided  men  who  have 
invaded  their  country  with  foreign 
arms  in  their  hands  and  foreign  mo- 
ney in  their  purses,  and  brought  upon 
their  "  father-land"  that  worst  of  all 
evils — a  civil  war.  It  is  not  unlikely 
but  some  interesting  details  may  be 
derived  from  our  absent  friends  re- 
lative to  the  occurrences  in  that 
country ;  and  if  they  are  of  a  nature 
to  interest  the  readers  of  these  pa- 
pers, they  shall  be  laid  before  them. 


In  the  mean  time,  by  these  presents, 
we  enjoin  all  and  every  the  readers 
of  the  Repository,  that,  on  every 
festive  occasion,  "  Sir  AVilliam  Clin- 
ton and  his  gallant  little  band"  form 
a  standing  toast ;  and  that,  in  their 
cups,  the  names  of  Horace  Primrose 
and  Basil  Firedrake  be  not  forgotten. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  in  the  hos- 
pitable study  of  Dr.  Primrose,  when 
the  "  wassail  bowl"  went  gaily  round, 
to  welcome  the  opening  year,  due 
honour  was  done  to  these  toasts  by 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

As  literary  discussion  forms  the 
great  end  and  object  of  these  meet- 
ings, no  other  subject  is  long  sufier- 
ed  to  supersede  that  for  which  we 
are  especially  assembled  :  therefore, 
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after  the  stirring  events  of  the  laat 
month  had  been  briefly  adverted  to, 
tlie  usual  budget  was  opened  by  lle- 
ginuld's  observing, 

My  old  friend.  Captain  Sherer,  has 
published  another  volume,  which  I 
ought  to  have  read  sooner.  His 
Notes  and  Rijlcctions  during  a  Rum- 
ble in  Germany  are  picturesque 
sketches  of  *'  men  and  manners"  in 
that  country.  There  are  passages 
in  this  book  on  which  the  memory 
willlove  to  dwell — incidents  in  which 
tlie  heart  will  feel  deep  interest. 

The  Vicar.  I  think  this  gentle- 
man generally  writes  too  much  for 
effect ;  he  aims  at  a  certain  pretti- 
ness  of  language,  to  attain  which  he 
often  sacrifices  vigour  and  purity : 
were  he  to  be  less  ambitious,  he  would, 
to  me,  be  more  pleasing. 

Reginald.  I  think  you  will  find 
few  of  those  defects  in  this  volume, 
which  contains  some  truly  graphic 
touches ;  for  instance,  Hougoumont : 

Hougouraont  is  still  a  ruin,  and  many 
of  the  trees  that  were  in  front  of  it  have 
been  cut  down.  The  aspect  of  the  spot 
therefore  is  somewhat  altered.  The  ter- 
race remains,  as  do  two  damp  and  mined 
alcoves,  which  have  never,  since  that  day, 
been  used  as  such  pleasant  places  are 
meant  to  be.  The  orchard  is  still  green 
and  fruitful ;  a  yard,  with  some  repaired 
outhouses,  is  occupied  by  the  servants 
of  the  farm  ;  and  a  poor  woman,  with  two 
children,  having  smiling  eyes  and  red 
cheeks,  came  out  to  receive  the  custom- 
ary gift.  I  could  well  image  to  myself 
the  hot  assault  and  obstinate  defence  of 
this  post ;  and  I  thought  upon  the  scene 
it  must  have  presented  that  evening — the 
thirsty  wounded,  and  those  dreadful  roll- 
calls,  where  the  Serjeants  pjiuse  at  many 
names  in  succession,  and  the  manly  and 
prompt  "Here!"  in  Dnniliar  tones,  is  lis- 
tened for,  and  waited  fOr  in  vain — to  be 
heard  never  ajjain. 


Again — he  is  at  Vienna: 
'I'he  palace  of  Schoenbrunn  is  a  hand- 
some, cheerful  residence ;  its  halls,  stair- 
cases, and  apartments,  spacious  and  no- 
ble. The  gardens  are  very  beautiful  and 
well  laid  out.  There  is  a  fine  ornament- 
al building  in  them  called  the  Gloriette. 
'J'he  spot  in  the  garden  that  most  inter- 
ested us  was,  a  small  plot  of  incIose<l 
ground,  which  is  tilled  and  looked  after 
by  young  Napoleon,  who  generally  re- 
sides with  his  governor  in  this  palace.  I 
naturally  looked  in  the  garden  of  a  boy 
for  flowers  and  plants,  but  his  fancy  has 
been  for  the  growing  of  potatoes.  His 
amusement,  the  gardener  told  me,  was 
to  try  if  he  could  not  so  train  the  tops  of 
tlie  plant  as  to  dispose  them  into  some 
beauty  ;  and  that  when  he  dug  his  crop, 
he  carried  his  potatoes,  as  a  present  of 
his  own  rearing,  for  the  table  of  the  em- 
peror, his  grandfather,  who  is  represent- 
ed as  being  very  fond  of  him.  All  persons 
about  the  palace  spoke  of  the  youth  with 
evident  attachment.  I  visited  his  apart- 
ments; they  were  plainly  furnished,  and 
his  escritoire  bore  marks  of  its  belonging 
to  a  young  task-writing  student.  Almost 
all  the  time  I  was  at  Vienna,  young  Na- 
poleon was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Presburg  with  the  emperor,  and  I  sad- 
ly feared  that  I  should  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  him.  He  came  in,  however, 
to  the  palace  in  the  city  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  for  the  late  King  of  Bavaria, 
in  a  pew,  in  the  gallery,  that  had  a  glass 
window  looking  down  into  the  chapel  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed,  sat 
the  youthful  prince.  He  leaned  from 
the  opened  window  during  the  service: 
his  complexion  is  very  fair,  his  forehead 
good,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  short  and 
rounded ;  his  nose  not  very  prominent, 
but  well  shaped.  The  colour  of  his  eyes 
I  could  not  distinguish,  and,  except  for 
moments,  saw  him  only  in  profde ;  but 
he  impresses  you  as  a  very  good-looking, 
gentleman-like  boy,  wuh  an  ^)pearance 
and  ujatmer  somewhat  beyotw  his  age. 


so 
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His  hands  were  clasped  together ;  and 
he  seemed  to  take  that  interest  in  the 
scene,  which  is  ahke  natural  and  becom- 
ing in  a  youth  of  fifteen. 

I  would  select  extracts  of  more  in- 
terest, did  my  recollection  enable  me 
to  refer  to  them  on  the  moment. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  Captain 
Sherer  is  one  of  my  favourites.  He 
is  a  light,  gay,  frisky  fellow,  who 
writes  as  if  his  very  heart  was  in  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats  ;  he  is  not 
one  of  your  sombre  lachrymose  gen- 
tlemen, who  think  we  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  world  but  to  weep.  For 
my  part,  I  deem  it  a  very  praise- 
worthy pursuit  to  exhibit  the  bright 
side  of  human  conduct;  to  view 
every  human  action  as  the  result  of 
good  motives ;  and  to  leave  the  dis- 
mals, and  all  belonging  to  them,  many 
a  long  march  in  the  rear.  Now 
there's  The  Story  of  a  Wanderer  will 
suit  you  sober  staid  gentry  ten  times 
better  than  the  light  and  airy  etchings, 
the  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  Captain 
Sherer. 

Reginald.The  author  of  The  Story 
of  a  Wanderer  is  a  man  of  talent ; 
and  though  I  should  suppose  the 
woi'k  is  written  in  imitation  of  those 
popular  productions,  "  Forty  Years 
in  the  World"  and  "  The  Story  of  a 
Life,"  it  has  not  the  less  merit  for 
that;  it  contains  many  passages  of 
deep  interest,  some  of  great  power, 
and  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  light  reading. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  It  is  rather 
an  anomalous  title.  The  Story  of  a 
Wanderer:  the  book  consists  of  the 
stories  of  others  rather  than  of  his 
own;  but,  though  sombre  and  staid,  1 
admit  it  is  not  without  merit. 

Reginald.  We  know  little  of  the 
country  or  of  the  people  to  which 
the  evente  iiafr9.ted  in  the  volume 


relate.  With  the  private  life  of  the 
Poles,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Cossacks, 
we  are  almost  wholly  unacquainted, 
as  also  with  their  personal  character. 
The  Wanderer  brings  us  into  con- 
tact with  them  at  every  step  ;  his 
own  intercourse  with  them  originated 
in  joining,  many  years  ago,  a  batta- 
lion of  Russian  troops  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  Tiflis,  the  colonel  of  which 
was  his  most  intimate  friend.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  travelling  safely  through  Gru- 
sia — a  country  long  famous  for  its 
inhospitality  to  strangers. 

The  Grusians,  he  tells  us,  though  a 
conquered  people,  are  in  constant  habits 
of  hostility  with  their  conquerors ;  and, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  them,  carry  on  a 
predatory  kind  of  warfare,  which  is  high- 
ly dangerous  and  annoying  in  a  country 
so  abounding  in  mountain  and  forest. 
The  roads  also  are  scarcely  practicable, 
being  little  more  than  a  rarely  trodden 
track  through  wild  ravines,  by  the  side  of 
falling  torrents,  which, rolling  along  mass- 
es of  rock  and  timber,  not  unfrequently 
overwhelm  the  traveller  in  their  course. 
Sheltered  by  rocks  or  lurking  in  woods, 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  level  an  uner- 
ring aim,  and  with  little  danger  to  them- 
selves pursue  their  predatory  habits ; 
whilst  the  traveller,  whether  merchant  or 
soldier,  solitary  or  in  company,  alike  falls 
before  them;  or,  if  he  escapes  death,  in- 
evitably suffers  worse  than  death — slave- 
ry- 
Emboldened  by  the  great  advantage 
which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  pass- 
es and  mountain-paths  gives  them  over 
strangers,  who  must  ti-ust  to  guides,  not 
unfrequently  ignorant  or  treacherous,  they 
sometimes  assemble  in  greater  force,  and 
venture  to  attack,  when  entangled  in  some 
narrow  defile,  even  the  considerable  bo- 
dies of  infantry  occasionally  sent  to  re- 
lieve the  fe\v  garrisons  scattered  over 
the  country. 
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Miss  Primrose.  If  you  please,  I 
had  rather  stay  at  liome,  and  not  go 
to  Grusia. 

Reginald.  Why,  traversing  these 
defiles,  expecting  to  sec  a  robber  in 
every  bush,  or  to  receive  a  bullet ' 
from  behind  the  cliff,  that  appears 
formed  only  to  afford  protection  to 
the  mountain-bandit,  is  not  quite  so 
pleasant,  it  must  be  allowed,  as  tra- 
velling upon  our  excellent  roads,  and 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  a  good 
chaise;  perhaps  pleasant  companions, 
and  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
safety. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  The  Wan- 
derer did  not  proceed  to  Tiflis  ;  he 
fell  ill,  and  returned,  with  a  party  of 
Cossacks  who  had  acted  as  guides 
to  the  battalion,  to  their  village.  The 
pld  leader,  who  turned  out  to  be  a 
refugee  Pole,  an  adherent  of  the  un- 
fortunate Stanislaus,  was  friendly  and 
kind  to  him,  and  tells  his  story,  which 
is  not  devoid  of  interest ;  but  I  pre- 
fer the  narrative  of  the  INIonk  of 
Petcherski,  a  Russian  tale,  over  wiiich 
I  lingered  with  a  mournful  feeling  of 
sympathy.  But,  as  I  told  you,  the 
book  is  too  melancholy  to  please  me 
entirely.  The  narratives  are  rather 
calculated  to  excite  tears  than  smiles; 
and  I  love  to 

**  Laugh  when  I  can,  be  happy  while  I  may." 

Reginald.  Occasionally  the  Wan- 
derer throws  in  brief  sketches  of  the 
people  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
that  act  as  a  relief  to  the  general 
mournful  tenor  of  his  story ;  which, 
I  must  own,  like  Miss  Landon's  poe- 
try, is  somewhat  of  a  melancholy 
cast.  He  thus  describes  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Black  Sea : 

In  their  usages  and  modes  of  life,  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  are  very  simi- 
lar to  the  other  Cossack  tribes — soldiers 
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in  the  field,  peasants  at  home.  They  are 
so  far  independent  as  to  be  free  from  tri- 
bute to  any  greater  power,  and  to  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws  and  customs  ; 
but  so  far  dependent  as  to  be  obliged  to 
perform  military  service,  according  to 
their  own  mode  of  discipline,  when  called 
upon.  They  are  all  irregular  cavalry  ; 
and,  on  those  occasions,  they  are  armed, 
clothed,  and  mounted  at  their  individual 
expense.  Each  man  serves  originally  in 
the  ranks,  and  they  are  promoted  to  com- 
mand according  to  merit.  The  rank 
which  they  hold  when  on  service  makes 
but  little  change  in  their  mode  of  life 
when  at  home.  When  they  return  to 
their  villages  they  lay  aside  their  arms 
and  military  dress,  resumingtheir  peasant 
garb  and  rustic  occupations.  To  culti- 
vate a  small  portion  of  land,  to  dig  their 
little  gardens,  to  hunt,  or  to  fish,  consti- 
tute their  chief  employments. 

He  also  describes  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks,  who  were,  in  fact,  little 
better  than  freebooters,  and  were  a 
most  singular  people.  They  resided 
on  the  Dnieper;  some  of  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  falls ;  and  in- 
habited a  setcMa,  or  fortified  camp, 
and  were  derived  from  the  Malo- 
Russian  Cossacks,  or  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine ;  who  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  appointing  young  unmarried 
men  to  guard  their  frontiers  from  the 
incursions  of  their  warlike  neigh- 
bours, their  daring  spirits  soon  came 
to  prefer  the  lawless  licentiousness 
of  the  soldier  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  the  husbandman,  and  could 
ill  brook  the  idea  of  being  called 
upon  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and 
quit  their  acquired  habits  for  the 
dull  monotony  of  domestic  life.  They 
asserted,  and  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing, their  own  independence,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Zaporogians. 
They  soon  formed  plans  of  ambition, 
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to  accomplish  Avhicli  tlieir  numbers 
were  inadequate,  and  they  opened 
their  camp,  in  imitation  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  an  asylum  for  all  who  sought 
its  protection ;  and  in  a  short  time  it 
became  the  resort  of  the  unhappy 
and  unfortunate,  of  the  worthless  and 
abandoned,  of  the  exiled  and  the  out- 
lawed, from  every  part  of  Europe. 
Occasionally  a  "great  and  noble  spi- 
rit" might  be  found,  seeking  there  a 
refuge  from  the  injustice  of  the  world, 
or  sternly  combating  with  its  op- 
pression ;  and  not  unfrequently  some 
exiled  leader  of  political  intrigues 
here  hid  his  disappointment,or  sought 
the  sctchka  as  a  convenient  focus  for 
new  cabals.  This  society  was  go- 
verned by  laws  of  their  own  enact- 
ing; and  punishment  followed  im- 
mediately on  their  violation.  A  Het- 
nian  was  elected  yearl}^,  who  had  the 
sole  execution  of  these  laws  intrust- 
ed to  him,  and  the  supreme  com- 
mand whenever  any  military  enter- 
prise was  undertaken.  They  plun- 
dered for  subsistence;  and  as  they  ne- 
ver admitted  women  into  their  camp, 
when  their  numbers  did  not  increase 
quick  enough  for  their  purposes, 
they  stole  the  children  of  their  hos- 
tile neighbours,  and  incorporated 
them  with  their  own  body".  These 
outrages  at  length  brought  upon  them 
the  vengeance  of  Russia,  and  they 
wei*e  subdued  and  dispersed,  and 
have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  people. 

Counsellor  E'ltherside.  I  remem- 
ber the  particulars  you  mention;  they 
are  related  in  the  narrative  of  Du- 
brofil-ki,  the  Pole  I  spoke  of,  who 
sought  a  refuge  amongst  the  Zapo- 
rogians.  Whether  the  story  of  Du- 
broflski  is  real  or  fictitious,  I  should 
suppc  se  the  account  of  this  tribe  of 
Cossacks  to  be  really  and  bona  fide  I 
a  description  of  a  people  who  did  j 


once  exist  in  the  way  stated  by  the 
author. 

I  Reginald.  O  there  can  be  no 
I  doubt  of  it.  Such  details  would  ne- 
ver be  given  in  the  manner  in  which 
i  they  are,  if  they  were  the  mere  crea- 
tions of  the  writer's  imagination.  His 
description  of  the  country  through 
which  he  travelled  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  verisimilitude. 

Mr.  Montague.  I  shall  read  your 
I  Wanderer ;  and  if  rendered  melan- 
choly by  his  mournful  mood,  I  shall 
recover  my  spirits  by  dipping  into 
the  Memoirs  of  honest  OKeefe^ 
whose  Recollections  are  as  well  cal- 
culated for  dispelling  the  blue  devils 
as  any  laughter-creating  medley  I 
ever  encountered. 

Reginald.  Poor  O'Keefe !  Many 
a  hearty  laugh  I  have  had  at  his 
whimsical  farces,  certainly  the  most 
whimsical  that  ever  were  written ; 
and  many  as  whimsical  anecdotes  are 
recorded  in  his  Memoirs.  They  are 
told,  too,  with  such  perfect  unosten- 
tation  and  simplicity — so  much  in 
the  Kelly  style — that  the  book  must 
please. 

Mr.  Apathy.  The  country  life  in 
Ireland  must  have  been  worth  con- 
templating, in  O'Keefe's  youthful 
days,  by  those  who  like  to  see  Na- 
ture in  all  dresses.  In  his  time  he 
says, 

There  was  not  one  waggon  all  over  Ire- 
land ;  carts  above  four  feet  long  were 
also  unknown  ;  and  the  only  carriage  for 
goods,  &c.  was  a  one-horse  car.  There 
were  no  gipsies,  poor-rates  (by  the  bye, 
there  are  none  now),  nor  pawnbrokers. 
The  word  village  was  not  known,  but 
every  group  of  cabins  had  a  pLjier  and  a 
schoolmaster,  and  before  every  cabin- 
door,  in  fine  weather,  tliere  was  a  Norah 
j  or  a  Kathleen  with  her  spinning-wheel. 
The  great  pride  of  a  countryman  on  a 
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Sunday  was,  to  be  clothed,  like  the  grave- 
digger  in  Hamlet,  with  a  number  of  waist- 
coats ;   and  a  large  square  silk  handker- 
chief of  Irish  manufacture,    pinned  on  . 
the  top  of  her   head,   with  the  corners  I 
hanging  do\vn  upon  her  shoulders,  con-  ' 
stituted  the  great  finery  of  an  Irisluvo-  j 
man.       The    countryman's   boots   were 
pieces  of  an  old  felt  hat  tied  about  his 
ancles.     The  milkmaid  always  sung  her 
melodious  Irish  tunes  while  milking;  and 
so  fond  were  the  cows  of  music,  that  if 
she  did  not  sing  to  them,  they  kicked 
her  pail  over.     The  potatoes  were  dug, 
and  the  turf  cut,  and  brought  home  by 
the  different  families  mutually  for  each 
other ;  they  lent,  in  turn,  themselves,  their 
horse,  and  their  car,   so  that  the  want  of 
money  was  not  felt ;  the  great  object  was  j| 
the  halfpenny  on  a  Sunday  evening  for  jj 
tlie  piper,  who  was  the  orchestra  for  their  ] 
jig.    The  peasant  was  his  own  architect;  !i 
building  his  mud  tenement,  and  clajiping  ! 
its  straw  hat  upon  it  himself,  and  this 
was  the  only  slate,  tile,  or  thatch.  Crick- 
et was  not  known  ;    tlie  game  was  foot- 
ball and  hurling  ;   the  latter  played  by 
striking   the  ball  with  a  wooden  bat,  the 
ball  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  but  so  soft 
it  could  not  hurt,  being  leather  stuffed 
with  straw.  "  My  lord's"  or  "  the  squire's"  j 
was  called  the  big  house  ;   and  each  had 
its  privileged  fool  or  satirist,   its  piper, 
and  its  running  footman. 

The  latter  I  have  often  seen  skimming 
or  flying  across  the  road ;  one  of  them  I 
particularly  remember.  His  dress  a  white 
jacket,  blue  silk  sash  round  his  waist, 
light  black  velvet  cap,  with  a  silver  tas- 
sel on  the  crown,  round  his  neck  a  frill 
with  a  ribbon,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff 
about  seven  feet  high,  with  a  silver  top. 
He  looked  so  agile,  and  seemed  all  air, 
like  a  Mercury ;  he  never  minded  roads, 
but  took  the  short  cuts,  and  by  the  help 
of  his  pole,  absolutely  seemed  to  fly  over 
hedge,  ditch,  or  small  river.  His  use 
was  to  carry  a  message,  letter,  or  dis- 
patch, or,  on  a  journey ^  to  run  before  and 


and  prepare  the  inn  or  baiting-place  for 
his  family  or  master,  who  came  the  regu- 
lar road  in  coach  atid  two,  or  coach  and 
four,  or  coach  and  six  :  his  qualifications 
were  fidelity,  strength,  and  agility. 

Mr.  Mathews.  I  can  recollect  the 
time  when  running  footmen  were  in 
use  in  England  ;  I  have  seen  active 
fellows  running  at  a  tremendous  rate 
as  avant-couricrs  to  their  master's 
carriage:  though  I  think  their  speed 
was  not  equal  to  the  Wantllngs  and 
Jacksons  of  our  days,  who  indeed 
seem  to  rival  the  feathered  Mercury. 
The  Vicar.  There  is  as  much  good- 
humoured  garrulity  in  ths  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Cradock's  RecolleC' 
tions,  just  published. 

Reginald.  Yes :  but  they  are  not 
so  entertaining  as  O'Keefe's;  who, 
like  Reynolds,  having  half-killed  us 
with  laughing  at  his  eccentric  dra- 
matic pieces,  now  has  a  design  to 
murder  us  outright  by  the  olio  of 
pleasantries  contained  in  hi^Memoirs. 
I  hope  the  honest  veteran  will  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  his  work, 
which  I  understand  to  be  liberal : 
thanks  to  Mr.  Colburn. 

Mr.  Mathews.  He  has,  besides,  an 
annuity  from  the  king ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  he,  who  has  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  tlie  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  others,  will  not  be 
stinted  of  enjoyments,  nor  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  partaki.ng  of  them, 
in  his  old  age. 

MV'  Apathy.  I  think  you  are 
praising  O'Keefe's  book  too  hjghly. 
It  is  a  strange  unconnected  jumble, 
from  which  no  adequate  idea  of  his 
life  and  pursuits  can  be  obtained. 
Many  of  the  anecdotes  are  of  the 
most  puerile  description ;  and  they 
are  inserted  apparently  as  they  arose 
in  lus  Diind,  without  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  order  or  regularity.  I  am 
'     "  'N  2 
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surprised  at  the  favourable  view  in  ; 
which  you  regard  the  work. 

Reginald.  Pooh!  you  cynic,  can't  I 
you  laugh  at  such  a  whimsical  pro- } 
duction  as  O'Keefe's  without  stopping  I 
to  consider  whether  it  is  exactly  the  I 
sort  of  tiling  which  a  Scott  or  a  Byron 
would  have  written  ?    I  admit  it  is  a  ! 
complete  olla  podrida :  what  then  ?  | 
If  it  tends  to  chase  away  melancholy,  ' 
and  to  excite  mirth  in  the  reader,  | 
whilst  it  contributes  to  the  comforts 
of  an  octogenarian,  who  shall  say  it 
has  been  written  in  vain? 

The  Vicar.  Tlie  death  of  ]Mr. 
Cradock  has  taken  place  since  he 
published  the  second  volume  of  his 
Memoirs.  He  was  a  venerable  mem- 
ber of  the  literary  circles,  and  one 
of  the  last  survivors,  I  believe,  of  those 
choice  spirits  of  the  last  age,  who 
were  the  precursors  of  those  of  the 
present — almost  the  only — if  not  the 
only—remaining  link  between  the 
Johnsons  and  the  Burkes  of  the  1 8th, 
and  the  Scotts,  the  Southeys,  and  the 
Wordsworths  of  the  1 9th.  We  have 
lost  William  GifFord,  too;  a  man  who 
is  a  proof  of  what,  in  this  country, 
genius  and  talent  will  do  for  their 
possessors. 

Mr.  Montague.  GifFord  was  one 
of  my  prime  favourites.  He  has  been 
reproached  for  using  too  strong  lan- 
guage in  his  Baviad  and  Mceviad, 
and  with  resorting  too  much  to  per- 
sonalities :  this  from  the  eulocrists 
and  patrons  of  the  Fudge  Family, 
the  Twopenny-Post-Bag,  and  the 
personalities  and  slanders  of  the 
Whig  papers,  is  capital. 

Mr.  Mathews.  For  one  thing  Mr. 
GifFord  deserves  well  of  his  country, 
and  has  earned  his  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey — that  resting-place 
of  departed  genius :  I  mean  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Quarterly  Rcvieiv; 


a  work  which  has  done  mucli  to  re- 
store the  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
the  age  to  a  healthy  tone.  I  trust 
its  present  editor  will  not  sufFer  it  to 
degenerate  from  the  high  rank  to 
which  GifFord  elevated  it  as  the 
leading  periodical  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Montague.  Never  fear:  you 
will  find  the  Quartei'ly  maintain  its 
state,  I  doubt  not. 

Reginald.  Allan  Cunningham  has, 
at  length,  published  his  so  long-an- 
nounced romance  of  Paul  Jones.  It 
is  a  wild  and  wayward  tale ;  the  pro- 
duction of  a  clever,  but  eccentric 
writer,  who  has  not  disciplined  his 
genius  to  submit  to  the  ordinary  rules 
and  regulations  of  fictitious  writing. 
The  characters  of  every  real  per- 
sonage introduced,  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  facts  recorded,  are  mis- 
represented or  falsified ;  a  liberty 
which  the  writer  of  an  historical  no- 
vel or  romance  ought  not  to  take. 
The  most  improbable  and  even  im- 
possible events  are  gravely  told ;  and 
though,  of  course,  v,e  do  not  expect 
truth  in  fiction,  yet  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  story  should  be  preserved,  in 
order  not  to  remind  us  at  every  page 
of  its  being  a  fiction  we  are  perusing. 
Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  there  is  much 
to  praise :  some  of  the  descriptions 
are  given  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
in  the  elevated  language  of  a  poet— 
of  one  who  can  call  up  at  will"thoughts 
that  breathe,"  and  clothe  them  in 
"  words  that  burn ;"  and  there  is  a 
vein  of  imagination,  wild  and  untu- 
tored though  it  be,  running  through- 
out; together  with  a  just  feeling  of 
the  beauties  that  shine  through  Na- 
ture's works,  which  tend  strongly  to 
make  us  forget  the  improbabilities 
and  inconsistencies  of  the  narrative — 
the  want  of  keeping  in  the  charac- 
ters.    I  recollect  a  passage,  to  which 
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I  can  readily  turn,  that  will  give  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  the  romance : 

From  Colvcnd  to  Kirkcudbright  the 
coast  of  the  Firtli  of  Solway  is  winding 
and  varied;  stretching  along,  in  one  place, 
a  flat  and  muddy  margin,  strewn  with 
stones  and  drift-grass ;  in  another,  as- 
cending into  sharp  and  lofty  cliffs,  the 
abode  of  the  wild  fowl  that  live  by  the 
water.  Here  it  is  bedded  with  beautiful 
shells  and  polished  pebbles  ;  there  it  is 
fringed  with  woodlands,  which  dip  their 
boughs  in  the  sea  when  the  tides  -rise 
high.  As  you  coast  along  you  come  to 
the  mouths  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  each 
with  its  little  bay  and  its  safe  anchorage ; 
while  between  them  lie  interspersed  rocky 
and  precipitous  promontories,  over  which, 
when  the  storm  is  up,  the  salt  spray  and 
foam  are  driven  in  hasty  gusts,  uniting, 
on  the  whole,  much  that  is  soft  and  beau- 
tiful with  that  which  is  savage  and  bar- 
fen. 

To  the  banks  of  a  distant  stream,  Paul 
Jones,  when  he  left  the  castle  of  Dalveen, 
directed  his  steps,  and  descending  to- 
wards the  sea  along  with  the  current, 
reached  the  Solway  before  the  morning 
star  began  to  shine.  In  the  middle  of 
the  little  woody  bay,  or  rather  basin, 
which  received  the  scanty  waters  of  the 
streams,  an  armed  sloop  lay  at  anchor, 
and  he  heard  the  din  of  license  and  ca- 
rousal on  board — the  hasty  oath — the 
hearty  laugh — and  the  boisterous  song, 
chorussed  by  a  score  of  rough  voices, 
which  made  the  bay  re-echo.  He  stood 
a  little  space  looking  and  pondering  on 
the  scene  before  him — he  then  retraced 
his  steps  a  short  way — passed  the  stream 
■ — found  his  way  through  a  thick  w-ood, 
which  lined  all  the  western  bank — and 
reached  without  interruption  a  rocky 
mount,  which,  featliered  with  stunted 
,,  trees  to  the  summit,  displayed  over  the 
wood  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower, 
which  one  of  the  lords  of  Galloway  had 
.built  and  garrisoned  for  the  protection 
of  bis  favourite  vale  of  Orr. 


Paul  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mount, 
and  eyed  with  a  sharp  and  anxious  look 
a  narrow  path  wliich  ascended  from  the 
side  of  the  sea  towards  Lord  Roland's 
tower.  It  seemed  untouched  by  recent 
feet,  and  he  began  to  ascend  slowly  and 
cautiously — feeling  his  pistoLi  as  he  went 
— touching  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass — and 
throwing  back  his  cloak  to  give  room 
for  the  free  use  of  his  hands.  When  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  ruio,  he  ob- 
served a  faint  light  glimmering  upon  the 
boughs  from  an  arrow-hole,  and  he  heard 
a  low  and  melancholy  sound:  he  listened 
— he  heard  no  words — but  he  knew  it  to 
be  the  voice  of  one  in  earnest  prayer  ;  he 
folded  his  arms  in  his  cloak — walked  up 
to  a  low-lintelled  door,  and  stopped,  ap- 
parently uncertain  what  he  should  do. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  voice  ceased — a 
brighter  light  gleamed  from  the  ruin — 
and  the  sound  of  a  footstep  was  heard 
within.  Paul  took  off  his  hat  and  en- 
tered. 

The  figure  which  presented  itself  as 
he  advanced  was  one  which  would  have 
startled  a  firm  heart  and  a  stout  hand. 
A  man,  tall,  bony,  and  grey,  covered  from 
neck  to  heel  in  a  loose  mantle  of  coarse 
wool,  his  feet  bare,  and  his  head  unco- 
vered; while  from  a  broad  belt,  which 
fastened  his  mantle  round  his  loins,  a 
large  broad-sword  hung  :  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  Paul,  seemed 
unresolved  whether  he  should  be  wel- 
comed with  the  weapon  or  the  open  hand 
of  friendship. 

"  Is  it  you,  Paul,  my  child  ?"  said  the 
inhabitant  of  Lord  Roland's  tower,  after 
a  pause.  "  Why  did  you  not  speak  as 
you  advanced  ?  I  might  have  drawn  my 
sword  and  slain  you  in  my  wrath.  Come 
hither,  my  child — I  have  lately  learned  to 
number  you  with  the  dead — some  sum- 
mers have  passed  since  I  saw  you,  and 
you  are  shot  up  from  a  boy  to  a  man. 
Come  hither  !"  And  Paul  came  close  to 
his  side,  while  the  old  man  gazed  wist- 
fully upon  him — took  both  his  haqds  ip 
bis— let  them  drop  suddenly — passed  his 
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hands  over  his  cheeks — bared  back  the 
hair  from  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Ay,  it 
is  John  Paul,  and  no  other ;  I  could  know 
his  face  among  ten  thousand." 

The  Vicar.  There  is  the  spirit  of 
a  poet  in  that  extract. 

Reginald.  The  same  spirit  breathes 
throughout  the  book ;  and  there  are 
some  passages  written  ahnost  in  a 
strain  of  inspiration.  The  follow- 
ing verses  are  beautiful;  they  occur 
in  the  third  volume,  and  are  ascribed 
to  an  Indian  chief  of  North  America : 

WULIK'S  SONG. 
The  spotted  panther  had  a  feast, 

Spread  on  the  dawn  of  light  j 
I  gorged  the  gory  vulture 

Before  yon  sun  was  bright. 
Sharp  smote  the  chieftain's  sword,  and  fierce 

Fought  all  his  martial  peers  : 
Yet  we  won  my  loved,  my  fair  one. 

Me  and  my  shining  spears. 

Come  mount  this  steed,  a  gallanter 

Wore  never  rein  nor  girth  j 
He  clears  the  desert  like  a  thing 

That  never  touches  earth  : 
O'er  ten  men's  strength  he  boldly  burst?, 

Nor  brand  nor  ball  he  fears; 
His  neigh  is  like  the  trumpet's  tongue, 

Among  my  shining  spears. 

Another  steed,  fleet  as  the  wind. 

Waits  for  us  on  the  sandj 
Round  thee  my  gallant  kinsmen 

Shall  ride  with  bow  and  brand. 
O!  brighter  than  the  morning  star 

The  brow  of  morning  wears. 
Come  light  us  through  the  wilderness, 

Me  and  my  shining  spears  ! 

O  God  is  great!   how  liou-like 

1  rush'd  and  rent  my  prey  ! 
O  God  is  great!   for  ten  men's  strength 

My  sword  has  quell'd  to-day. 
Though  guns  were  flashing  far  and  wide, 

A  charmed  life  he  bears 
Who  wars  for  so  much  loveliness, 

Me  and  my  shining  spears  ! 

Miss  R.  Primrose.  Those  verses 
have  all  Allan  Cunningham's  chival- 
rous spirit :  they  are  exquisite. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  character  of 
Lord  Thomas  Dalveen  is  a  most  cu- 
rious one :  the  writer  has  made  him 
the  hero,  though  Paul  Jones  gives 


the  name  to  the  romance ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  combine  in  him  every 
quality  which  can  render  him  irre- 
sistible, and  to  shew  his  power  over 
time  and  space  by  annihilating  both 
when  it  is  requisite  to  exhibit  him  in 
a  new  and  striking  situation.  Thus, 
he  is  first  a  leader  in  Europe — then 
a  chief  among  the  republicans  in 
America;  a  Turkish  gi'and  vizier  and 
favourite  of  the  Empress  Catherine; 
an  active  member  of  the  French  Con- 
vention, and  the  finegentleman,whose 
powers  of  person  and  of  persuasion 
are  so  great,  that  no  female  heart 
can  resist  him  when  he  seeks  to  throw 
his  enchantments  o'er  them.  There 
are  some  other  characters  no  less 
singular :  that  of  Catherine,  Empress 
of  Russia,  pleased  me  the  most ;  but 
I  cannot  say  honestly,  that,  take  it 
for  all  in  all,  Paul  Jones  will  much 
enhance  the  writer's  reputation. 

Mr.  Mathews.  Have  you  been 
pleased  with  Mr.  Boaden's  hife  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  ? 

Mr.  Montague.  Yes.  It  is  a  fit 
companion  for  the  Life  of  Kemble ; 
and  two  of  the  greatest  geniuses  this 
country  ever  produced  deserve  to  be 
immortalized  to  the  latest  period. 

Mr.  Mathews.  The  two  works 
form  a  very  good  history  of  the  dra- 
ma in  this  country  from  the  days  of 
Garrick.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
is  particularly  rich  in  theatrical  anec- 
dote and  biography ;  the  reminis- 
cences of  bygone  authors  and  actors 
are  amusing,  and  possess  no  slight 
degree  of  interest.  There  are  some 
scraps,  too,  relative  to  the  drama, 
which  are  curious  and  merit  preser- 
vation ;  such  is  the  following  copy  of 
an  old  play -bill : 

At  the  old  theatre  in  East  Grinstead, 
on  Saturday,  May- — ,  1758,  will  be  re- 
presented (by  particular  desire,  and  ftwr 
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the  benefit  of  Mrs.  P.)  the  deep  and  af- 
fecting tragedy  of  Tlicndosius,  or  the 
Force  of  Love ;  with  magnificent  scenes, 
dresses,  &c. 

Varanes  by  Mr.  P.  who  will  strive,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  support  the  character 
of  this  fiery  Persian  prince,  in  which  lie 
was  so  much  admired  and  applauded  at 
Hastings,  Arundel,  Petworth,  Midh.urst, 
Lewes,  &:c. 

Thcodosius  by  a  Young  Gentleman  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  never  ap- 
peared on  any  stage. 

Atlienais  by  Mrs.  P.  Though  her  pre- 
sent condition  will  not  permit  her  to  wait 
on  gentlemen  and  ladies  out  of  the  town 
with  tickets,  she  hopes,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, for  their  liberality  and  support. 

Notliing  in  Italy  can  exceed  the  altar 
in  the  first  scene  o£  the  play.  Never- 
theless, should  any  of  the  nobility  or 
gentry  wish  to  see  it  ornamented  with 
flowers,  the  bearer  will  bring  away  as 
many  as  they  choose  to  favour  him  with. 

As  the  coronation  of  Alhcnais,  to  be 
introduced  in  the  fifth  act,  contains  a 
number  of  persons,  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  all  the  dressing-rooms-,  &;c.  it  is 
hoped  no  gentlemen  and  ladies  will  be 
offended  at  being  refused  admission  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

N.B.  The  great  yard-dog,  that  made 
a  noise  on  Thursday  night,  during  the 
last  act  of  Kln<^  Richard  the  Third,  will 
be  sent  to  a  neighbour's  over  the  way  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  prodigious  demand 
for  places,  part  of  the  stable  will  be  laid 
into  tlie  boxes  on  one  side,  and  the  gra- 
mury  open  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
other.      Vh'at  Hex ! 

Reginald.  The  naivete  of  that 
observation  about  the  "  great  yard- 
dog"  is  irresistible.  Depend  upon 
it,  the  fellow  who  wrote  that  bill  was 
110  pampered  rogue,  with  fat  on  liis 
ribs  three  fingers  in  depth,  but  a 
mercurial,  lean,  half-starved  creature, 
like  Shakspeare's  Apothecary — the 
were  anatomy  of  a  man.    The  laying 


the  stable  and  tlie  granary  into  boxes, 
too  :  mercy  on  rae !  wlwt  a  splendid 
theatre  must  this  have  been  in  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman from  Oxford  were  to  fascinate 
the  drama-loving  public  of  East 
Grinstead  with  their  tragic  talents! 

The  Ficar.  The  first  rude  outline 
of  the  drama  was  exhibited  on  a  cart; 
and  the  strollers  of  the  last  century 
were  content  if  they  could  "  strut 
and  fret  their  hour"  in  a  barn.  Poor 
fellows!  many  a  privation  have  these 
most  desolate  of  all  mortals  to  sub- 
mit to. 

Reginald.  Aye,  and  many  a  shift 
were  they  put  to,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiences  in  their  wardrobes  and  pro- 
perties. Lee  Lewis  relates  some 
whimsical  anecdotes,  and  so  does 
Tate  Wilkinson,  in  his  most  eccen- 
tric production,  TheJVandering  Pa- 
tentee,  and  also  in  his  Memoirs. 

Air.  Apathy.  But  not  to  forget 
Mr.  Boaden.  I  think  his  book,  like 
poor  O'Keefe's,  wants  method :  he 
gossips  strangely;  and  once  set  his 
pen  agoing  on  any  subject,  and  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop. 

Reginald.  There  is  something  too 
much  about  Voltaire,  King  Charles 
the  First's  children,  and  William  Pitt 
— a  long  extract  from  one  of  his 
speeches  being  given  in  the  first  vo- 
lume ;  but,  after  all,  the  work  is  about 
as  amusing  a  piece  of  biography  as 
any  I  am  acquainted  with.  Mr. 
Boaden  has  the  garrulity  of  old  age, 
certainly ;  but  he  is  very  entertain- 
ing, and  has  furnished  a  quantity  of 
materials  which  will  serve  any  one 
who  comes  after  him  to  work  up  into 
a  History  of  the  Stage. 

The  Vicar.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in 
regard  to  Mr^-.  Siddons. 

Mrs.  Primrose.  And  she  well  de- 
serves all  liis  enthusiasm.     I  saw  her 
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in  Lady  Macbeth ;  she  excited  in  me 
terror  and  alarm  :  I  saw  her  in  Bel- 
videra  and  Isabella,  and  she  rent  ray 
bosom  with  pity  and  regret :  she  was 
capable  of  awakening  all  the  passions 
of  the  human  heart;  and  as  an  ac- 
tress, has  been  rarely  equalled — 
never  can  be  surpassed. 

Mr.  Matheirs.  Abernethy,  at  one 
of  his  late  lectures,  told  an  amusing 
story  connected  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  pa- 
pers. He  was  illustrating  the  mus- 
cles of  the  scalp,  and  observed  to  his 
auditors, 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  my 
time  to  become  the  fashion  to  put  lialf  a 
pound  of  grease,  and  another  half-pound 
of  flour,  on  a  man's  head — what  they 
called  hair-dressing  ;  it  was  the  fashion 
to  bind  this  round  with  a  piece  of  tape 
or  ribbon,  and  make  a  tail  of  it ;  and  it 
was  the  mode  to  wear  those  tails  very 
thick  and  rather  short.  Now,  a  gentle- 
man who  possessed  great  power  in  the 
motion  of  this  fronto-occipitalis,  and 
who,  indeed,  liad  extreme  power  in  that 
muscle,  used  to  go  to  the  boxes  of  the 
theatre,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  first  appear- 
ed ;  and  I  don't  believe  there  ever  will 
be  such  an  actress  again  as  she  was,  nor 
do  I  believe  there  ever  was  her  equal  be- 
fore her.  However,  when  people  were 
affected  beyond  all  description,  and  when 
they  were  all  drowned  in  tears  at  the  per- 
formance, this  chap  wagged  his  tail  enor- 
mously, and  all  the  people  burst  out  into 
a  roar  of  laughter.  In  vain  did  they  cry, 
"  Turn  him  out,  turn  him  out !"  in  vain 
did  they  cry,  "  Throw  him  over!"  When 
he  had  produced  this  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence, then  he  kept  his  tail  quiet ;  but, 
again,  no  sooner  was  their  attention  en- 
gaged, than  wag  went  his  tail,  and  re- 
echoed again  were  the  bursts  of  laughter. 

Miss  Primrose.  I  should  have 
wished  this  man  and  his  tail  any  where 
but  at  my  elbow,  had  he  annoyed  me 
in  this  way. 


RegiJiald.  Yes;  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  miseries  of  play-going, 
and  suflficient  to  justify  an  antipathy 
to  pigtails  in  every  lover  of  the 
drama  for  ever  after. 

Mr.  Apathy,  Which  of  you  have 
read  my  friend  Gait's  Last  of  the 
Lairds  ? 

The  Vicar.  I  received  a  copy  from 
Blackwood's  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, and  was  delighted  with  it.  Mr, 
Gait  shines  in  the  delineation  of 
Scottish  manners,  particularly  of 
those  of  the  olden  time.  In  the 
«  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  and  in  "The 
Provost,"  he  has  presented  us  with 
the  portraits  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  a  civic  officer  of  the 
"  days  of  other  years,"  characters  of 
the  bygone  time,  of  whom  the  Scotch 
people  have  heard  their  fathers  talk, 
but  whom  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity themselves  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  given  us  the  history  of  an 
auld  laird,  a  being  of  singular  ha- 
bits and  feelings  and  prejudices. 
The  laird,  stimulated  by  the  success 
of  the  autobiography  of  Micah  Bal- 
whidder  and  Provost  Pawkie,  im- 
bibes the  idea  of  writing  his  own  hfe, 
to  enable  him  to  pay  off  some  of  the 
"  heritable  bonds"  which  incumber 
the  estate  of  Auldbiggins.  The  au- 
thor encounters  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  cogitations,  draws  him  into  dis- 
course on  his  intended  plan,  and  ob- 
tains from  him  some  account  of  his 
early  days :  the  following  passage  of 
his  schoolboy-life  is  excellent : 

I  was  hated  by  the  master  ;  he  had  a 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  gripping  me 
by  die  coat-neck  and  shaking  me  wi'  a 
gurl,  because  I  had  no  instinct  for  learn- 
ing. It's  my  opinion,  had  I  been  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  that  time,  I  would  hae 
I  prosecuted  him  to  the  utmost  vigour  of 
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the  law.  Do  you  know,  that  once  in  his 
tantrams  he  fl,ew  on  me  like  a  mad  dog, 
and  nippit  my  twa  lugs  'till  he  left  the 
stedt  o'  his  fingers  as  plainly  upon  them 
as  the  mark  o'  Peter's  finger  and  thumb 
can  be  seen  on  the  haddock's  back. 
There  was  na  a  day  I  did  na  get  a  pawm y 
but  ane,  and  on  it  I  got  twa,  the  whilk 
was  ca'd  in  derision  a  double  morning." 

"  He  appears  to  have  been,  indeed,  a 
most  irascible  dominie ;  but  all  was  no 
doubt  made  up  to  you  when  the  blessed 
hours  of  play  and  sunshine  came  round. 
Buoyant  and  bounding  with  your  school- 
feUows" 

"  Haud  your  hand !  nane  o'  your  par- 
leyvooing, ye  loon  that  ye  are!"  ex- 
claimed the  laird,  half  slily,  half  earnest- 
ly ;  "  for  the  laddies  at  our  school  were  na 
like  other  laddies — the  thought  o'  the 
usage  they  gied  me  gars  me  grind  my 
teeth  to.  this  day.  The  master  infectit 
them  wi'  his  hatred  against  me,  and  they 
never  divault  wi'  their  torments.  Sure 
am  I,  if  there  be  a  deevil  that's  call'd 
Legion,  that  deevil  was  the  hundred  and 
thirteen  laddies  at  Dominie  Skelp's  school 
— for  though  mony  in  number,  they  were 
but  one  in  nature.  Now  just  think  o' 
what  they  did :  they  ance  liftit  me  o'er 
the  minister's  dyke,  and  gart  me  steal 
his  apples !" 

"  But  you  were  rewarded  with  a  share 
of  the  spoil  r" 

"  Ay,  yes — I  was  rewartit — that's  nae 
lee — but  how  ?  tell  me  that.  They  made 
tne  gie  them  my  hatfu',  and  when  they 
got  it,  they  a'  set  up  a  shout  and  a  cry  o' 
a  tliief  in  the  yard,  which  brought  out 
Gilbert  the  minister's  man  like  a  raging 
bear.    He  was  a  contemptuous  wretch!" 

"  What  did  he  do  to  you  ?" 

"  Do  !  he  laughed  me  to  scorn  wi'  a 
gafFan,  and  said  he  thought  I  had  na 
spunk  for  sic  a  spree.  And  then,  out 
came  Mrs.  Glebanteinds,  the  minister's 
wife,  knocking  her  nieves  at  me  as  if  I 
were  an  unrighteous  malefactor,  'till  I 
was  sae  terrify't,  that  I  terrify't  them 
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I  wi'  my  cries  o'  dread.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  I  ne'er  got  the  better  o'  that 
fright ;  and  I  hae  some  cause  to  think  no 
without  reason,  for  I  grue  wi'  the  thought 
o'  an  apple  to  this  day,  like  Adam  and 
Eve,  when  they  had  begotten  their  son^ 
and  daughters." 

Reginald.  Gait  draws  Scottish  life 
better  than  any  man  living,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  excepted  ;  nor  is  he  suc- 
cessful only  when  he  reverts  to  old 
customs  and  old  characters.  Dr. 
Lounlans  is  the  picture  of  a  worthy 
minister  ofthat  church  which  has  pro- 
duced a  Chalmers,  aMoncriefF,  and  a 
Thompson :  his  opening  sketch  of 
this  reverend  gentleman  is  well  sus- 
tained throughout  the  subsequent 
pages. 

The  Vicar.  Amongst  the  person- 
ages who  figure  in  his  pages,  Mr. 
Rupees,  an  Indian  nabob ;  Mrs.  Soo- 
rocks,  a  maiden  old  lady ;  Misses 
Shoosie  and  Girzie  Minnygraff,  the 
two  maiden  sisters  of  Barrenbraes, 
and  Mr.  Tansie,  a  benevolent  vision- 
ary, are  touched  with  the  pen  of  a 
master. 

Reginald.  Yes ;  but  "  Jock,  the 
laird's  man,"  is,  next  to  the  laird  him- 
self, my  favourite :  he  is  something 
akin  to  Andrew  Fariservice,  only  with 
more  honesty  and  more  sincerity. 

Mr.  Apatlnj.  I  am  glad  this  novel 
is  likely  to  sustain  the  former  fame  of 
the  author  :  though  now  in  a  distant 
land,  the  praise  of  his  countrymen 
will  still  be  dear  to  him.  The  ap-  . 
plause  of  his  friends  will  serve  to 
sooth  and  cheer  him  in  his  absence 
from  that  country  on  which  he  has 
conferred  so  much  distinction. 

Miss  Primrose.  What  do  you 
think  of  The  Golden  Violet,  Regi- 
nald? 

Reginald,  I  have  been  delighted 
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•with  it.  But  see,  your  father's  butler 
summons  us  away  to  partake  of  more 
solid  refreshment  in  the  refectory: 
so  let's  away,  and  discuss  the  merits 
of  The  Golden  Violet  at  our  next 
meeting. 

This  was  readily  assented  to ;  and, 
with  light  hearts  and  gay  faces,  we 
assembled  round  our  host's  hospita- 


ble board  ;  and  here  the  laugli  and 
joke  went  merrily  round,  till  we  part- 
ed, with  a  promise  of  meeting  again 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  next 
month. 

Reginald  Hildebrand. 

Elmwood-Hai  L, 
Jan.  14,  1827. 
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And  this  is  February !  blustering, 
turbulent,  disagreeable  February  !  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  blot  it  out  of 
the  calendar.  Our  associations  with 
February  are  never  disappointed  ; 
other  months  sometimes  cheat  our 
expectations.  March  scruples  not 
occasionally  to  borrow  largely  of 
June ;  and  June,  in  its  turn,  repays 
the  compliment :  April  is  not  invari- 
ably prolific  in  vernal  airs  and  laugh- 
ing skies ;  nor  is  May  always  the 
same  blushing  beauty  that  poets  ad- 
dress as  their  sultana.  But  Febru- 
ary is  no  changeling;  he  comes  al- 
ways as  we  expect  him,  in  his  old 
dress,  and  with  his  rough  uncouth 
outside.  Always  punctual  to  his  time, 
he  arrives  just  when  we  look  for  him, 
and  takes  his  leave  whenever  he  has 
paid  his  usual  visit ;  and  right  glad 
are  his  friends  (to  use  a  common 
term  of  civility)  when  he  has  fairly 
packed  up  and  marched  off. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  the  joys  of  win- 
ter ;  its  pleasures  are  but  artificial — 
created  tastes,  substituted  only  for 
those  enjoyments  which  man  is  na- 
turally formed  to  relish  ;  and  be- 
sides, the  exclusive  enjoyments  which 
winter  arrogantly  appropriates  to  it- 
self may  be  tasted  more  truly  at  any 
other  season.  Who  supposes  that 
music  can  be  enjoyed  only  in  a 
crowded  room  blazing  with  gas  ?  Hie 


to  Germany,  and  walk  into  a  Saxon 
village  of  a  summer's  evening,  or  to 
Venice,  and  open  but  your  casement, 
and  the  experience  of  one  evening 
will  make  you  wise.  Can  dancing  be 
relished  only  on  chalked  floors,  be- 
neath wax-lights,  and  during  the 
midnight  hours?  Go  to  the  south 
of  France  in  the  vintage-time.  Sure- 
ly the  overarched  trees  are  as  fair  a 
roof  as  the  ball-room's  painted  ceil- 
ing ?  Surely  the  lattice-work  of  fo- 
liage through  which  comes  the  gen- 
tle air,  lifting  the  ringlets  from  the 
cheek  that  it  may  kiss  it,  is  better 
than  fans  and  ventilators?  And  is 
not  the  light  of  the  decUning  sun  as 
warm  and  as  beautiful  as  the  blaze 
of  the  chandelier?  and  the  rustic 
seat,  clasping  the  venerable  tree,  as 
choice  a  spot  for  whispering  a  love- 
tale,  as  the  niche  in  a  ball-room  ? 
And  if  perchance  the  sun  should  go 
down,  and  gentle  twilight  steal  upon 
the  scene,  until  the  "  broad  moon," 

"  In  mockery  of  vulgar  light, 
Throws  her  soft  veil  upon  the  things  of  night," 

— what  then  ?  May  not  the  pipe  play 
on  ?  Is  not  the  lamp  of  night  pendent 
above,  and  a  moon-chequered  carpet 
beneath  ? 

But  I  have  all  the  students  and 
blue-stockings  in  the  kingdom  against 
me.  "  Give  us  winter,"  say  they; 
"  give  us  a  book,  a  blazing  fire,  pen. 
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ink,  paper,  and  Hghts."     I  confess  I 
have  no  opinion  of  the  author  or  the 
student  who  tells  me,  that  genius  is 
fruitful  only  in  tlie  four  corners  of  a 
room.    Let  tlve  student  and  his  mid- 
night lamp  make  fellowship  together; 
for  my  part,  I  "  have  lived  with  na- 
ture all  my  days,"  and  ne^er  found 
my  genius  at  all  crippled  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  sunny  landscape  from  my 
open  window,  or  by  the  fragrance  of 
jessamine  and  mignonette;  or  even 
by  the  note  of  the  merle.    I  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  those  bookish  persons  j 
who  talk  about  the  fitness  of  winter  I 
for  study,  wish  to  impress  others  with  . 
a  belief  that  their  talk  is  the  result  l 
of  their  experience.    I  trust  this  may  i 
be  true ;  and  I  would  advise  these  j 
good  people  to  create  around  them  j 
an  artificial  winter,  and  study  all  the  \ 
year  through.     Some  excellent  cri- : 
tics  in  the  feeding  department  are  of  j 
opinion,  that  a  good  dinner  is  won- 
derfully more  attractive  by  candle- 
light ;  and  these  gentlemen  occasion- 
ally, in  the  summer-season,  try  the 
experiment  with  success,  never  fail- 
ing to  find  a  prodigious  increase  in 
their  relish   for   roast-pig   and    old 
port :  and,  upon  the  same  principle, 
what  is  to  hinder  the  literary  lady  or 
gentleman  who  hails  the  presence  of 
winter  from  shutting  out  the  light  of 
day,  and  sitting  down  to  study  by  the 
assistance  of  wax  or  oil  ?    If  the  heat 
of  a  fire  be  inconvenient,   nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  have  a  board 
painted  so  as  to  represent  a  blazing  | 
fire,  which  would  possess  manifest 
advantages  over  a  real  fire,  as  the 
papers  of  the  literati  would  never  be 
soiled  by  soot,  nor  would  their  la- 
bours ever  be  interrupted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  poker. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression :   no 
matter,  however,  if  the  digression  be 


a  good  one.     I  have  been  peneral- 

izin'T  upon  the  uncomfortableness  of 
winter,  and  episodizing  upon  the 
moon,  and  music,  and  dancing,  and 
blue-stockings,  and  roast-pig,  and  fif- 
ty other  things  quite  irrelevant  to 
February.  But  let  me  Vcy  to  make 
amends. 

The  season  of  gaiety  approaches  : 
the  shops  will  soon  be  full  of  attrac- 
tion. Let  me  accompany  you,  then, 
that  I  may  give  you  my  opinion  as  to 
the  choice  of  colours.  What  asto- 
nishing variety !  Here  are  greySf 
from  the  dusky  tint  of  the  unhewn 
marble  to  the  delicate  hue  of  the 
bonnet  beneath  whose  ample  front 
the  fair  Quakeress  looks  so  capti- 
vating ;  blues,  from  the  tint  of  the 
"  violet's  deep-blue  eyes,"  or  of  the 
"  sapphires's  blaze,"  to  the  soft  hea- 
ven of  an  August  day,  or  the  tender 
veins  that  stray  over  the  delicate  skin 
of  a  fair  girl ;  green,  from  the  deep 
ocean-tint,  or  the  emerald's  hue,  to 
the  bright  green  of  the  springing 
grass,  or  the  paleness  of  the  olive- 
leaf;  recU  through  all  its  diversity  of 
shades,  from  the  damask-rose  to  her 
paler  sister,  or  from  the  ruby  lip  of 
beauty  to  the  tint  on  her  cheek. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  the  secret 
of  choosing  colours  well  ?  Study  na- 
ture ;  go  into  the  flower-garden,  and 
mark  the  combinations  of  colours 
which  Nature  has  made :  she  can 
never  err,  and  you  cannot  err  in  fol- 
lowing her  counsel.  This  is  the 
secret  of  good  taste  in  the  assort- 
ment and  mingling  of  colours.  But 
some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  you 
can  follow  my  counsel:  keep  it  ia 
mind,  however,  and  if  I  see  you  pror 
fit  by  it,  perhaps  these  papers  may 
become  the  vehicle  of  more  import- 
ant advice. 
O  2 
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VENICE. 

Extracted  from  a  Letter  from  an  Artist  in  Italy. 


Who  shall  describe  Venice  so  as 
to  give  to  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it 
an  idea  of  its  romantic  beauty  ?  It 
cannot  be  compared  to  any  thing,  for 
nothing  existing,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, resembles  it.  Where  in  the 
world,  except  at  this  point  of  the 
Adriatic,  can  be  found  a  city  built  in 
the  sea  ?  palaces,  temples,  and  edi- 
fices of  every  varied  character  rising 
out  of  the  water,  and  reflecting  all 
their  beauties  back  into  the  element 
from  which  they  spring  ? — a  city  in 
which  horses  are  useless,  and  a  car- 
riage a  vain  thing ;  where  there  is 
hardly  earth  enough  to  plant  a  tree, 
and  where  the  only  vegetation  is  an 
occasional  vine  or  flower,  trained 
from  a  vase  in  a  balcony,  and  kept 
more  for  ornament  than  use*  ? 

Existence  in  such  a  place  assumes 
so  new  a  character,  every  thing  is  so 
unlike  our  ordinary  habits,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  it  is 
not  a  fairy  creation,  to  which  we  have 
been  transported  by  the  wand  of 
some  mighty  enchanter ;  and  this  il- 
lusion derives  strength  from  the  ob- 
jects that  first  attract  the  attention. 
The  church  of  St.  Mark  has  much 
of  Moorish  and  Eastern  grandeur ; 
its  intricate  assemblage  of  sculpture, 
painting,  and  gilded  ornament  comes 

*  The  French  made  an  alteration  here, 
as  they  did  every  where  else,  and  these 
alterations  were  always  improvements  : 
they  stole  some  ground  from  the  sea,  on 
which  they  made  a  public  garden,  and 
they  covered  over  a  canal  to  make  one 
broad  street  to  lead  to  it.  But  the  Ve- 
netians are  so  httle  habituated  to  the 
sight  of  trees  that  they  seldom  visit  it. 


with  a  dazzling  splendour  on  the  eye, 
and  produces  an  effect  on  the  imagi- 
nation that  is  kept  up  by  the  figures 
seen  moving  around  it — not  monks, 
nor  priests;  not  people  in  monastic 
habits  only,  as  they  are  found  in 
other  parts  of  Italy — but  Turks  and 
Greeks,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  in  the  various  and  picturesque 
costumes  of  their  different  tribes  and 
nations. 

The  Venetians  have  been  consi- 
dered a  people  devoted  to  pleasure ; 
and  there  is  really  something  so  vo- 
luptuous in  the  life  one  leads  in  such 
a  place,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  fascination.  To  a  stranger  es- 
pecially, and  to  one  who  relishes  the 
beauties  of  art,  the  few  days  one 
passes  there  are  indeed  days  of  en* 
chantment. 

Your  gondola  lies  at  your  door; 
the  gondoHer  is  your  guide,  your 
servant,  your  local  historian,  and 
gossiping  companion :  once  seated, 
you  are  conveyed  to  the  object  of 
your  wishes  without  exerting  a  mus- 
cle or  disturbing  a  fold  of  your  dress; 
and  in  this  way  you  are  carried  to 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  build- 
ings, filled  with  the  richest  stores  of 
the  richest  age  of  art.  Sated  with 
these  beauties,  you  return  to  the  gon- 
dola; and  while  it  pursues  its  noiseless 
course,  you  reflect,  in  the  most  per- 
fect tranquillity,  on  what  you  have 
seen,  and  have  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity of  turning  it  to  profit. 

To  me  this  is  a  most  important 
thing;  I  am  persuaded  I  derive  more 
improvement  from  the  pictures  of 
Venice  than  from  those  of  any  other 
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city,  merely  From  seeing  tlieni  with- 
out fatigue,  noise,  or  embarrassment 
of  any  kind. 

The  gondola  is  your  only  carriage. 
If  you  go  out  to  dinner,  the  gondola 
takes  you  to  the  door,  and  you  as- 
cend the  staircase  from  the  water's 
edge.  The  only  sounds  that  come 
upon  the  ear  through  the  evening 
are  the  splashing  of  oars  under  the 
window  and  the  voices  of  the  gon- 
doliers calling  to  each  other  as  they 
pass,  in  notes  never  harsh  nor  inhar- 
monious, though  not  accompanied  by 
all  the  music  that  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  them  by  writers  of  romances. 
If  you  would  go  to  the  post-office,  to 
the  banker's,  to  a  bookseller's,  or,  in 
short,  any  where  else,  you  get  into 
the  gondola,  and  are  landed,  if  not 
at  the  very  door,  at  least  at  so  short 
^  distance  from  the  place,  that  the 
walk  is  nothing,  and  the  man  quits 
his  boat  to  be  your  guide.  The  ca- 
nals in  fact  are  the  streets;  all  the 
best  houses  present  their  fronts  to 
the  water,  and  the  back  opens  into  a 
narrow  lane,  through  which  it  is 
sometimes  troublesome  to  pass.  I 
was  once  stopped  for  half  an  hour  by 
the  passing  of  a  religious  procession ; 
whichever  way  I  turned,  the  water 
presented  itself,  and  the  procession 
occupied  the  only  pass  that  led  to  a 
bridge.  To  go  through  the  whole 
city  on  foot  (a  thing  which  is  possi- 
ble) would  take  so  much  time,  and 
require  so  good  a  guide,  that  no 
stranger  ever  attempts  it ;  it  requires 
no  small  tact  to  know  where  the 
bridges  lie,  and  how  to  direct  your 
course  so  as  not  to  lose  your  labour. 
I  wandered  about  in  this  way  once 
for  some  hours,  and  was  at  last  oblig- 
ed to  take  a  boat,  hopeless  of  ever 
getting  back  to  the  inn  in  any  other 
way. 


Venice  is  the  place  to  study  ])aint- 
ing;    but   the   mind  of  the  student 
ought  to  be  well  trained  before  he 
be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  volup- 
tuous assemblage  that  is  there  pre- 
sented to  his  observation.    If  it  were 
possible  for  a  painter  to  live  two  lives, 
the  studies  to  prepare  him  for  the 
first  should  be  at  Rome,  and  for  the 
second  at  Venice.     Notwithstanding 
the  robberies  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  the  changes  that  this  un- 
fortunate city  has  undergone,  there 
still  remains  within   its   palaces   an 
abundance  of  such  works  as  are  to 
be  found  no  where  else  in  the  world. 
Of  Georgioni  I  knew  little  before 
going  to  Venice,  and  of  Tintoretto 
nothing :  yet  these  are  two  of  the 
greatest  names    art    has   to  boast. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  first  of 
these  in  the  Manfreni  palace  that 
seems  to  carry  painting  as  far  as  it 
can  go  ;  I  think  it  quite  perfection : 
and  there  is  another  by  Tintoretto,  at 
his  academy,  called  the  Miracle  of 
the  Slave,  that  is  in  itself  a  miracle ; 
it  seems  almost  beyond  human  power. 
But  I  fear  I  shall  tire  you  with 
talking  of  pictures  ;  and  yet  I  can 
tell  of  little  else,  for  I  considered  my 
excursion   so  entirely  an   affair  of 
study,  that  I  hardly  allowed  myself  to 
think  of  any  other  matters ;  nor,  in- 
deed, could  I  admit  any  thing  else  to 
occupy  that  time  of  which  I  had  so 
little.  One  interesting  establishment, 
however,  I  visited :  it  is  a  convent  of 
monks  from  Ai'menia,  established  on 
the  water,  about  an  hour's  row  from 
the  city.    Here  we  found  a  school  of 
interesting  youths,  and  a  society  of 
intelligent  men ;  that  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  one  who  was  kind 
enough  to  accompany  us  through  the 
institution.     He  talked  Englisli  with 
a  purity  rarely  met  with  in  a  foreigner. 
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Lord  Byron  had  been  his  scholar 
and  his  tutor ;  and  he  could  tell  of 
many  other  distinguished  English- 
men as  his  companions  and  friends. 
Here  was  a  printing-press  established, 
at  which  books  in  all  languages  were 
printed  with  a  correctness  and  beauty 
equal  to  that  of  any  town  in  Europe. 
To  see  types  set  up  in  English  words, 
on  a  little  bank  in  the  midst  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  far  away  from  other 
habitations,  was  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
small  interest.  It  brought  back  all 
my  feelings  to  my  country  and  my 
home. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  letter 
without  saying,  what  it  goes  against 


me  to  write,  that  the  glory  of  Venice 
is  passed  away.  The  splendid  pa- 
laces are  crumbling  into  the  canals 
from  which  they  have  arisen ;  the 
shops  are  abandoned  ;  the  beautiful 
Piazza,  once  the  place  of  assembly 
for  all  nations  of  the  world,  is  now 
comparatively  a  desert ;  ships  no 
longer  crowd  its  port ;  and  strangers 
come  more  from  curiosity  than  for 
mercantile  speculations :  melancholy 
is  stamped  on  every  countenance. 
Da  male  al  peggio — "  from  bad  to 
worse,  is  their  constant  theme."  — 
"  For  other  places  there  may  be  hope, 
for  Venice  none '." 
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The  following  story  of  a  desperate 
and  successful  defence  of  a  log-house 
against  a  party  of  American  Indians, 
extracted  from  Flint's  Account  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Missisippi,  just  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  partakes 
a  little  of  the  marvellous ;  but  it  is 
well  told: 

The  name  of  the  hero  in  question 
(whom  the  author  knew)  was  Bap- 
tiste  Roy,  a  Frenchman,  who  solicit- 
ed, but  in  vain,  a  compensation  for 
his  bravery  from  Congress.  It  oc- 
curred at  Cute  sans  Dessein,  on  the 
Missouri.  A  numerous  band  of 
northern  savages,  amounting  to  four 
hundred,  beset  the  garrison  house, 
into  which  he,  his  wife,  and  another 
man,  had  retreated.  They  were 
hunters  by  profession,  and  had  pow- 
der, lead,  and  four  rifles  in  the  house. 
They  immediately  began  to  fire  upon 
the  Indians.  The  wife  melted  and 
moulded  the  lead,  and  assisted  in 
loading,  occasionally  taking  her  shot 
with  the  other  two.  Every  Indian 
that  approached  the  house  was  sure 
to  fall.  The  wife  relates,  that  the 
guns  wuuld  50011  become  too  much 


heated  to  hold  in  the  hand.  Water 
was  necessary  to  cool  them.  It  was, 
I  think,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
siege,  that  Roy's  assistant  was  killed. 
He  became  impatient  to  look  on  the 
scene  of  execution,  and  see  what 
they  had  done.  He  put  his  eye  to 
the  port-hole,  and  a  well-aimed  shot 
destroyed  bhn.  The  Indians  per- 
ceived that  thefr  shot  had  taken  ef- 
fect, and  gave  a  yell  of  exultation. 
They  were  encouraged  by  the  mo- 
mentary slackening  of  the  fire  to  ap- 
proach the  house,  and  fire  it  over 
the  heads  of  Roy  and  his  wife.  He 
deliberately  mounted  the  roof,  knock- 
ed off  the  burning  boards,  and  escap- 
ed untouched  from  the  shower  of 
balls.  What  must  have  been  the 
nights  of  this  husband  and  wife  ? 
After  four  days  of  unavailing  siege, 
the  Indians  gave  a  yell,  exclaimed 
that  the  house  was  a  "  grand  medi- 
cine," meaning  that  it  was  charmed 
and  impregnable,  and  went  away. 
They  left  behind  forty  bodies  to  at- 
test the  markmanship  and  steadiness 
of  the  besieged,  and  a  peck  of  ball?, 
collected  from  the  logs  of  ihe  hou.e. 
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By  the  Author 

In  the  person  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  York,  we  may 
justly  say,  hi  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, "  there  has  fallen  this  day  in 
our  Israel  a  Prince  and  a  Great  Man." 
He  has,  from  an  early  period  of  his 
maiJiood,  performed  a  most  import- 
ant part  in  public  life.  In  the  early 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
commanded  the  British  forces  on  the 
Continent ;  and  although  we  claim 
not  for  his  memory  the  admiration 
due  to  the  rare  and  high  gifts  which 
in  our  latter  times  must  combine  to 
form  a  military  genius  of  the  first 
order,  yet  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, that  in  the  field  his  royal 
liighness  displayed  intelligence,  mi- 
litary skill,  and  his  family  attribute, 
the  most  unalterable  courage.  He 
had  also  the  universal  testimony  of 
the  army  for  his  efforts  to  lessen  the 
distresses  of  the  privates,  during  the 
horrors  of  an  unsuccessful  campaign, 
in  which  he  acquired,  and  kept  to 
his  death,  the  epithet  of  the  Sol- 
dier's Friend. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  these 
early  services  that  we  now,  as  boldly 
as  our  poor  voice  may,  venture  to 
bringforward  the  late  Duke  of  York's 
claims  to  the  perpetual  gratitude  of 
his  country.  It  is  as  the  reformer 
and  regenerator  of  the  British  army, 
which  he  brought  from  a  state  nearly 
allied  to  general  contempt,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  we  may, 
without  much  hesitation,  claim  for 
them  an  equality  with,  if  not  a  su- 
pei'iority  over,  any  troops  in  Europe. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  the  firmness 
to  look  into  and  examine  the  causes, 
which,  ever  since  the  American  war, 
though  arising  out  of  circumstances 
existing  longf  before,  had  ffone  as  far 


uf  "  IVaverley." 

to  destroy  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  as  the  natural  good  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  composed  would 
permit.  The  heart  must  have  been 
bold  that  did  not  despair  at  the  sight 
of  such  an  Augean  stable. 

In  the  first  place,  our  system  of 
purchasing  commissions  —  itself  an 
evil  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
yet  indispensable  to  the  freedom  of 
the  country — had  been  stretched  so 
far  as  to  open  the  way  to  every  sort 
of  abuse.  No  science  was  required, 
no  service,  no  previous  experience 
whatsoever ;  the  boy,  let  loose  from 
school  the  last  week,  might  in  the 
course  of  a  month  be  a  field-officer, 
if  his  friends  were  disposed  to  be  li- 
beral of  money  and  influence.  Others 
there  were,  against  whom  there  could 
be  no  complaint  for  want  of  length 
of  service,  although  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  their  experience  was 
improved  by  it.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  commission  to  be 
obtained  for  a  child  in  the  cradle ; 
and  when  he  came  from  college,  the 
fortunate  youth  was  at  least  a  lieu- 
tenant of  some  standing,  by  dint  of 
Tair  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  ca- 
talogue of  abuses,  commissions  were 
in  some  instances  bestowed  upon 
young  ladies,  when  pensions  could 
not  be  had.  We  know  ourselves 
one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of 

captain  in dragoons,   and  was 

probably  not  much  less  fit  for  the 
service  than  some  who  at  that  period 
actually  did  duty ;  for,  as  we  have 
said,  no  knowledge  of  any  kind  was 
demanded  from  the  young  officers. 
If  they  desired  to  improve  themselves 
in  the  elemental  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession, there  was  no  means  open 
either  of  direction  or  of  instruction. 
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But  as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely 
exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no 
credit  or  advantage,  the  gay  young 
men  who  adopted  the  mihtary  pro- 
fession were  easily  led  into  the  fa- 
shion of  thinking  that  it  was  pedantry 
to  be  master  even  of  the  routine  of 
the  exercise  which  they  were  obliged 
to  perform.  An  intelligent  serjeant 
whispered  from  time  to  time  the  word 
of  command,  which  his  captain  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  known 
without  prompting;  and  thus  the 
duty  of  the  field-day  was  huddled 
over,  rather  than  performed.  It  was 
natural,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  mess,  or  of 
the  card  or  billiard-table,  should  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  the  leisure  of  those 
who  had  so  few  duties  to  perform, 
and  that  extravagance,  with  all  its 
disreputable  consequences,  should  be 
the  characteristic  of  many ;  while 
others,despairingofpromotion,which 
could  only  be  acquired  by  money  or 
influence,  sunk  into  mere  machines, 
performing  without  hope  or  heart  a 
task  which  they  had  learned  by  rote. 
To  this  state  of  things,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  well-considered  and  effec- 
tual regulations,  the  Duke  of  York 
put  a  stop  with  a  firm  yet  gentle 
hand.  Terms  of  service  were  fixed 
for  every  rank,  and  neither  influence 
nor  money  was  permitted  to  force 
any  individual  forward,  until  he  had 
served  the  necessary  time  in  the  pre- 
sent grade  which  he  held.  No  rank 
short  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  York — 
no  courage  and  determination  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
could  have  accomplished  a  change  so 
important  to  the  service,  but  which 
yet  was  so  unfavourable  to  the 
wealthy  and  to  the  powerful,  whose 
children  and  2^''oteges  had  formerly 
found  a  brief  way  to  promotion.  Thus 
a  protection  was  afforded  to  those 


officers  who  could  only  hope  to  rise 
by  merit  and  length  of  service,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  young  aspirant 
was  compelled  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  a  subaltern  before  attaining 
the  higher  commissions. 

In  other  respects,  the  influence  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  found 
to  have  the  same  gradual  and  melio- 
rating influence.  The  vicissitudes 
of  real  service,  and  the  emergencies 
to  which  individuals  are  exposed, 
began  to  render  ignorance  unfashion- 
able, as  it  was  speedily  found,  that 
mere  valour,  however  fiery,  was  un- 
able, on  such  occasions,  for  the  ex- 
trication of  those  engaged  iri  them ; 
and  that  they  who  knew  their  duty 
and  discharged  it,  were  not  only  most 
secure  of  victory  and  safety  in  action, 
but  most  distinguished  at  head- 
quarters, and  most  certain  of  pro- 
motion. Thus  a  taste  for  studying 
mathematics,  and  calculations  appli- 
cable to  war,  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  army,  and  carried  by 
some  officers  to  a  great  length ;  while 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rou- 
tine of  the  field-day  was  positively 
demanded  from  every  officer  in  the 
service  as  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion. 

His  Royal  Highness  also  intro- 
duced a  species  of  moral  discipline 
among  the  officers  of  our  army,which 
has  had  the  highest  consequences  on 
their  character.  Persons  of  the  old 
school  of  Captain  Plume  and  Captain 
Brazen,  men  who  swore  hard,  drank 
deep,  bilked  tradesmen,  and  plucked 
pigeons,  were  no  longer  allowed  to 
arrogate  a  character  which  they  could 
only  support  by  deep  oaths  and  ready 
swords.  If  a  tradesman,  whose  bill 
was  unpaid  by  an  officer,  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  the  Horse-Guards, 
the  debtor  received  a  letter  from 
head- quarters,  requiring  to  know  if 
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there  existed  any  objections  to  the 
account;  and  failing  his  rendering  a 
satisfactory  answer,  he  was  put  on 
stoppages  until  the  creditor's  demand 
was  satisfied.  Repeated  applications 
of  this  kind  might  endanger  the  of- 
ficer's commission,  which  was  then 
sold  for  tl>e  payment  of  his  creditors. 
Other  moral  delinquencies  were  at 
the  same  time  adverted  to;  and  with- 
out maintaining  an  inquisitorial  strict- 
ness over  the  officers,  or  taking  too 
close  inspection  of  the  mere  gaieties 
and  follies  of  youth,  a  complaint  of 
any  kind,  implying  a  departure  from 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  was  instantly  inquired 
into  by  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
the  delinquent  censured  or  punish- 
ed as  the  case  seemed  to  require.  The 
army  was  thus  like  a  family  under 
protection  of  an  indulgent  father, 
who,  willing  to  promote  merit,  checks 
with  a  timely  frown  the  temptations 
to  licence  and  extravagance. 

The  private  soldiers  equally  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  his  Royal 
Highness.  In  the  course  of  his  su- 
perintendence of  the  army,  a  military 
dress,  the  most  absurd  in  Europe, 
was  altered  for  one  easy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  men,  and  suitable  to 
the  hardships  they  are  exposed  to  in 
actual  service.  The  severe  and  vex- 
atious rules  exacted  about  the  tying 
of  hair,  and  other  trifling  punctilios 
(which  had  been  found  sometimes  to 
goad  troops  into  mutiny),  were  abo- 
lished, and  strict  cleanliness  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  Hottentot  head  dress 
of  tallow  and  flour.  The  pay  of  the 
soldier  was  augmented,  while  care 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  that  it 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  ex- 
pended in  bettering  his  food  and  ex- 
tending his  comforts.  The  slightest 
Vol.  IX.  No.  L. 


complaint  on  the  part  of  a  private 
sentinel  was  as  regularly  inquired 
into,  as  if  it  liad  been  prefeiTcd  by  a 
general  officer.  Lastly,  the  use  of 
the  cane  (a  brutal  practice,  which  our 
officers  borrowed  from  the  Germans,) 
was  entirely  prohibited  ;  and  regular 
corporal  punishments  by  the  sentence 
of  '4.  court-martial  have  been  gra- 
dually diminished. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  mo- 
dern British  officer  more  information, 
a  more  regular  course  of  study,  a 
deeper  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  profession,  and  a  greater 
love  for  its  exertions — if  we  find  the 
private  sentinel  discharge  his  duty 
with  a  mind  unembittered  by  petty 
vexations  and  regimental  exactions, 
conscious  of  immunity  from  capri- 
cious violence,  and  knowing  where 
to  appeal  if  he  sustains  injury — if  we 
find  in  all  ranks  of  the  army  a  love 
of  their  profession,  and  a  capacity 
of  matching  themselves  with  the 
finest  troops  which  Europe  ever  pro- 
duced— to  the  memory  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  we  owe 
this  change  from  the  state  of  the 
forces  thirty  years  since. 

The  means  of  improving  the  tac- 
tics of  the  British  army  did  not  escape 
his  Royal  Highness's  sedulous  care 
and  attention.  Formerly  every  com- 
manding officer  manoeuvred  his  re- 
giment after  his  own  fashion  ;  and  if 
a  brigade  of  troops  were  brought 
together,  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  could  execute  anyone  com- 
bined movement,  and  almost  certain 
that  they  could  not  execute  the  va- 
rious parts  of  it  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. This  was  remetlied  by  the 
system  of  regulations  compiled  by 
the  iate  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  which 
obtained  the  sanction  and  counte- 
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nance  of  his  Royal  Highness'.  This 
one  circumstance,  of  giving  a  uniform 
principle  and  mode  of  working  to 
the  different  bodies,  which  ai'e  after 
all  but  parts  of  the  same  great  ma- 
chine, was  in  itself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  services  which  could 
be  rendered  to  a  national  army  ;  and 
it  is  only  surprising  that,  before  it 
was  introduced,  the  British  army 
was  able  to  execute  any  combined 
movements  at  all. 

We  can  but  notice  the  Duke  of 
York's  establishment  near  Chelsea 
for  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  the  clean- 
liness and  discipline  of  which  are  a 
model  for  such  institutions  ;  and  the 
Royal  Military  School,  or  College, 
at  Sandhurst,  where  every  species 
of  scientific  instruction  is  afforded  to 
those  officers  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
qualify  for  the  service  of  the  staff. 
The  excellent  officers  who  have  been 
formed  at  this  institution  are  the 
best  pledge  of  what  is  due  to  its 
founder.  Again  we  repeat,  that  if 
the  British  soldier  meets  his  foreign 
adversary,  not  only  with  equal  cou- 
rage, but  witli  equal  readiness  and 
facility  of  manoeuvre — if  the  British 
officer  brings  against  his  scientific 
antagonist,  not  only  his  own  good 
heart  and  hand,  but  an  improved  and 
enlightened  knowledge  of  his  \n'o- 
fession,  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke 
of  York  the  army  and  the  country 
owe  them. 

The  character  of  his  Roval  Hiarh- 
ness  was  admirably  adapted  to  the 
task  of  this  exte^nded  reformation 
in  a  branch  of  the  public  service 
on  which  the  safety  of  England 
absolutely  depended  for  the  time. 
Without  possessing  any  brilliancy, 
his  judgment,  in  itself  clear  and 
steady,  was  inflexibly  guided  by  ho- 
nour and  principle.     No  solicitations 


could  make  him  promise  what  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  these 
principles  to  grant ;  nor  could  any 
circumstances  induce  him  to  break 
or  elude  the  promise  which  he  had 
once  given.  At  the  same  time,  his 
feelings,  humane  and  kindly,  were, 
on  all  possible  occasions,  accessible 
to  the  claims  of  compassion;  and 
there  occurred  but  rare  instances  of 
a  wife  widowed,  or  a  family  rendered 
orphans,  by  the  death  of  a  merito- 
rious officer,  without  something  being 
done  to  render  their  calamities  more 
tolerable. 

As  a  statesman,  the  Duke  of  Yorkj 
from  his  earliest  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life,  was  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  But  two  circumstances 
are  worthy  of  remark:  First,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  never  permitted  the 
consideration  of  politics  to  influence 
him  in  his  department  of  commander- 
in-chief,  but  gave  alike  to  Whig  as 
to  Tory  the  preferment  their  service 
or  their  talents  deserved.  Secondly, 
in  attaching  himself  to  the  part}' 
whose  object  it  is  supposed  to  be  to 
strengthen  the  Crown,  his  Royal 
Highness  would  have  been  the  last 
man  to  invade,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
following  anecdote  may  be  relied 
upon :  At  the  table  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  not  many  years  since,  a 
young  officer  entered  into  a  dispute 

with  Lieutenant-Colonel upon 

the  point  to  vvhich  military  obedience 
ought  to  be  carried.  "  If  the  com- 
mander-in-chief," said  the  young  of- 
ficer, like  a  second  Seid,  **  should 
command  me  to  do  a  thing  which  I 
knew  to  be  civilly  illegal,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  obey  him,  and  consider 
myself  relieved  from  all  responsibi- 
lity by  the  commands  of  my  military 
superior." — "  So  would  not  I,"  re- 
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turned  the  gallant  and  intelligent  of- 
ficer who  maintained  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ([uestion.  "  I  should 
rather  prefer  the  risk  of  being  shot 
for  disobedience  by  my  command- 
ing officer,  than  hanged  for  trans- 
gressing the  laws  and  violating  the 
liberties  of  the  country." — *'  You  have 
answered  like  yourself,"  said  his  Roy- 
al Highness,  whose  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  vivacity  of  the  de- 
bate; "  and  the  officer  would  deserve 
both  to  be  shot  and  hanged  that  should 
act  otherwise.  I  trust  all  British  of- 
ficers would  be  as  unwilling  to  exe- 
cute an  illegal  command,  as  I  trust 
the  commander-in-chief  would  be  in- 
capable of  issuing  one." 

The  religion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
was  sincere,  and  he  was  particularly 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
this  his  Royal  Highness  strongly  re- 
sembled his  father;  and,  like  his  fa- 
tlier,  he  entertained  a  conscientious 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  the  coro- 
nation oath,  which  prevented  him 
from  acquiescing  in  the  further  re- 
laxation of  the  laws  against  Catho- 
lics. We  pronounce  no  opinion  on 
the  .justice  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
sentiments  on  this  important  point; 
but  we  must  presume  them  to  have 
been  sincerely  entertained,  since  they 
were  expressed  at  the  hazard  of 
dra^ying  down  upon  his  Royal  High- 
ness an  odium  equally  strong  and  re- 
sentful. 

In  his  person  and  countenance,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  large,  stout,  and 
manly;  he  spoke  rather  with  some 
of  the  indistinctness  of  utterance  pe- 
culiar to  his  late  father,  than  with 
the  precision  of  enunciation  which 
distinguishes  the  King,  his  royal  bro- 
ther. Indeed,  his  Royal  Highness 
resembled  his  late  Majesty  perhaps 


the  most  of  any  of  George  III.'s  de- 
scendants. His  family  affections  were 
strong ;  and  the  public  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  pious  tenderness  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duty  of 
watching  the  last  days  of  his  royal 
father,  darkened  as  they  were  by  cor- 
poreal blindness  and  mental  hicapa- 
city.  No  pleasure,  no  business,  was 
ever  known  to  interrupt  his  regular 
visits  to  Windsor,  where  his  unhappy 
parent  could  neither  be  grateful  for, 
nor  even  sensible  of,  his  unremitted 
attention.  The  same  ties  of  affec- 
tion united  his  Royal  Highness  to 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  par- 
ticularly to  its  present  Royal  Head. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  coronation 
of  his  present  Majesty  will  long  re- 
member, as  the  most  interesting  part 
t)f  that  august  ceremony,  the  cordi- 
ality with  which  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York  performed  his  act 
of  homage,  and  the  tears  of  affection 
which  were  mutually  shed  between 
the  royal  brethren.  The  King's 
nearest  brother  in  blood  was  also  his 
nearest  in  affection  ;  and  the  subject 
who  stood  next  to  the  throne  was 
the  individual  v/ho  would  most  wil- 
lingly have  laid  down  his  life  for  its 
support. 

In  social  intercourse  the  Duke  of 
York  was  kind,  courteous,  and  con- 
descending; general  attributes,we  be- 
lieve, of  the  blood  royal  of  England, 
and  well  befitting  the  princes  of  a 
free  country.  It  may  be  remembered, 
that  when,  in  "  days  of  youthful 
pride,"  his  Royal  Highness  had 
wounded  the  feelings  of  a  young  no- 
bleman, he  never  thought  of  shelter- 
ing himself  behind  his  rank,  but  man- 
fully gave  reparation  by  receiving  the 
(well  nigh  fatal)  fire  of  the  offended 
party,  though  he  declined  to  return  it. 

We  would  here  gladly  conclude 
P  2 
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the  subject,  but  to  complete  a  por- 
trait, the  shades  as  well  as  the  lights 
must  be  inserted;  and  in  their  foibles, 
as  well  as  their  good  qualities,  Princes 
are  the  property  of  history.     Occu- 
pied perpetually  with  official  duty, 
which,  to  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
he  discharged  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality, the  Duke  of  York  was  pecu- 
liarly negligent  of  his  own  affairs; 
and  the  embarrassments  which  arose 
in  consequence,  were   considerably 
increased  by  an  imprudent  passion 
for  the  turf  and  for  deep  play.  Those 
unhappy  propensities  exhausted  the 
funds  with  which  the  nation  supplied 
him  liberally,and  sometimes  produced 
extremities  which  must  have  been 
painful  to  a  man  of  temper  so  ho- 
nourable.  The  exalted  height  of  his 
rank,  which  renders  it  doubtless  more 
difficult  to  look   into  and  regulate 
domestic  expenditure,  together  with 
the  engrossing  duties  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  office,  may  be  admitted 
as  alleviations,  but  not  apologies,  for 
their  imprudence. 

A  criminal  passion  of  a  different 
nature  proved,  at  one  part  of  the 
Duke'slire,fraught  with  consequences 
likely  to  affect  his  character,  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  his 
efforts,  and  blight  the  fair  harvest  of 
national  gratitude  fpr  which  he  had 
toiled  so  hard.  It  was  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  sentiment  of  Shak- 
speare : 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us. 

The  Duke  of  York,  married  to 
Frederica,  Princess  Royal  of  Prus- 
sia, September  29,  1791,  lived  with 
her  on  terms  of  decency,  but  not  of 
affection;  and  the  Duke  had  formed, 
with  a  female  called  Clarke,  a  con- 
nection, justifiable  certainly  neither 
by  the  laws  of  religion  nor  morality. 
Imprudently  he  suffered  this  woman 


to  express  her  wishes  to  him  for  the 
promotion  of  two  or  three  officers,  to 
whose  preferment  there  could  be  no 
other  objection  than  that  they  were 
recommended  by  such  a  person.     It 
might  doubtless  have  occurred  to  the 
Duke,  that  the  solicitations  of  a  wo- 
man like  this  were  not  likely  to  be 
disinterested;  and,  in  fact,  she  seems 
to  have  favoured  one  or  two  persons 
as    being    her  paramours;    several 
for  mere  prospect  of  gain,  which  she 
had  subordinate  agents  to  hunt  out 
for;  and  one  or  two  from  a  real  sense 
of  good-nature  and  benevolence.  The 
examination  of  this  woman  and  her 
various   profligate   intimates   before 
the    House  of  Commons    occupied 
that  assembly  for  nearly  three  months, 
and  that  with  an  intenseness  of  anxie- 
ty seldom  equalled.     The  Duke  of 
York  was  acquitted  from  the  motion 
brought  against  him  by  a  majority 
of  80 ;  but  so  strong  was  the  outcry 
against  him  without  doors,  so  much 
was   the   nation  convinced  that  all 
Mrs.  Clarke  said  was  true,  and  so 
little  could  they  be  brought  to  doubt 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  a  con- 
scious  and  participant  actor  in  all 
that  person's  schemes,  that  his  Roy- 
al Highness,  seeing  his  utility  ob- 
structed by  popular  prejudice,  ten- 
dered to  his  Majesty  the  resignation 
of  his  office,  which  was  accepted  ac- 
cordingly, March  20, 1S09.  And  thus, 
as,  according  to  Solomon,  a  dead  fly 
can  pollute  the  most  precious   un- 
suent,  was  the  honourable  fame,  ac- 
quired  by  the  services  of  a  lifetime, 
obscured  by  the  consequences  of  what 
the  eav  world  would  have  termed  a 
venial  levity.     The  warnmg  to  those 
of  birth  and  eminence  is  of  the  most 
serious  nature.     Thi?  step  had  not 
been  long  taken,  when  the  mist  in 
I  which  thequestionwasinvolved  begafl 
'  to  disperse.     The  pubhc  accuser  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  Colonel  War- 
die,  was  detected  in  some  suspicious 
dealings  with  the  principal  witness, 
Mrs.  Clarke,  and  it  was  evidently 
expectation  of  gain  that  had  brought 
this  lady  to  the  bar  as  an  evidence. 
Next  occurred,  in  the  calm  moments 
of  retrospect,  the  great  improbability 
that  his  Royal  Highness  ever  could 
know  on  what  terms  she  negociated 
with  those  in  whose  favour  she  soli- 
cited. It  may  be  well  supposed  she 
concealed  the  motive  for  interesting 
herself  in  such  as  were  his  own  fa- 
voured rivals ;  and  what  greater  pro- 
bability was  there,  that  she  should 
explain  to  him  her  mercenary  specu- 
lations, or  distinguish  them  from  the 
intercessions  which  she  made  on  more 
honourable  motives  ?  When  the  mat- 
ter of  accusation  was  thus  reduced 
to  liis  Royal  Highness's  having  been, 
in  two  or  three  instances,  the  dupe 
of  an  artful  woman,  men  began  to 
s'^f^,  that  when  once  the  guilt  of  en- 
tertaining a  misti'esswas  acknowledg- 
ed, the  disposition  to  gratify  such  a 
person,  who  must  always  exercise  a 
natural  influence  over  her  paramour, 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was 
then  that  the  puljlic  compared  the 
extensive  and  lengthened  train  of 
public  services,  by  which  the  Duke 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  army,  with  the  tri- 
fling foible  of  his  having  granted  one 
or  two  f4vours,  not  in  themselves  im- 
proper, at  the  request  of  a  woman 
who  had  such  opportunities  to  press 
her  suit;  and,  doing  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  justice  he  well  deserv- 
ed, welcomed  him  back,  in  jMay  1811, 
to  the  situation  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  calumny  and  popular 
prejudice. 

In  that  high  command  his  Royal 
Highness  continued  to  manage  our 


military  affairs.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  most  momentous  war  that  ever 
was  waged,  his  Royal  Highness  pre- 
pared the  most  splendid  victories  our 
annals  boast,  by  an  unceasing  atten- 
tion to  the  character  and  talents  of 
the  officers  and  the  comforts  and 
health  of  the  men.  Trained  under 
a  system  so  admirable,  our  army  seem- 
ed to  increase  in  efficacy,  power,  and 
even  in  numbers,  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  occasion  whicli  the 
public  had  fur  their  services.  Nor 
is  it  a  less  praise,  that  when  the  men 
so  disciplined  returned  from  scenes 
of  battle,ravaged  countries,and  storm- 
ed cities,  they  resumed  the  habits  of 
private  life  as  if  they  had  never  left 
them;  and  that  of  all  the  crimes  which 
the  criminal  calendar  presents  (in 
Scotland  at  least),  there  are  not  above 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  per- 
petrators have  been  disbanded  sol- 
diers. This  is  a  happy  change  since 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  after  peace 
with  America  in  1783,  which  was  the 
means  of  infesting  the  country  with 
ruffians  of  every  description;  and  in 
the  prison  of  Edinburgh  alone,  there 
were  six  or  seven  disbanded  soldiers 
under  sentence  of  death  at  the  same 
time. 

This  superintending  care,  if  not  the 
most  gaudy,  is  amongst  the  most  en- 
during flowers  which  will  bloom  over 
the  Duke  of  York's  tomb.  It  gave 
energy  to  Britain  in  war,  and  strength 
to  her  in  peace.  It  combined  tran- 
quillity with  triumph,  and  moraUty 
with  the  habits  of  a  military  life.  If 
our  soldiers  have  been  found  invin- 
cible in  battle,  and  meritorious  in 
peaceful  society  when  restored  to  its 
bosom,  let  no  Briton  forget  that  this 
is  owing  to  the  paternal  care  of  him 
to  whose  memory  we  here  offer  an 
imperfect  tribute. 
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Extracted  from  *'  Head- Pieces  and  Tail- Pieces.' 


There  is  a  village  in  Scotland 
called  Gourloch,  situated  on  the  shore 
of  a  fine  bay,  about  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  Delingburn, 
and  inhabited  mostly  by  fishermen, 
who  let  part  of  their  houses  in  the 
summer  months  to  people  who  re- 
sort thither  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  part  of 
Scotland,  or  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  presents  so  much  richness  and 
variety  of  scenery.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  of  very  precipitous  as- 
cent, a  little  way  to  the  east  of  the 
village,  the  view  is  particularly  fine, 
embracing  an  extent  of  country  unu- 
sual in  such  situations,  where  the  in- 
tervention of  mountains  commonly 
shuts  in  the  landscape  too  abruptly. 

When  descending  one  day  during 
my  visit  to  the  west  country  from 
this  commanding  spot,  I  sat  down, 
wearied  with  the  exertion,  on  a  huge 
isolated  rock,  near  the  narrow  path 
by  which  alone  the  hill  is  accessible. 
On  the  stone  were  inscribed  in  rude 
characters  the  words,  "  Rest  and  be 
thankful  I"  which  I  felt  to  be  exceed- 
ingly appropriate.  Presently  an  el- 
derly man  of  a  grave  aspect  and  a 
maritime  appearance,  winding  slowly 
up  the  hill,  came  and  sat  down  near 
me  on  the  rock.  I  guessed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  better  class  of  fisher- 
men from  the  village,  who  had  pur- 
chased, with  the  toil  of  his  youth 
and  his  manhood,  a  little  breathing 
time  to  look  about  him  in  the  even- 
ing of  his  days,  ere  the  coming  of  the 
night.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
we  fell  into  discourse  together,  and  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  who  had 
looked  well  about  him  in  his  pilgrim- 
age, and  reasoned  upon  things  and 


By  a  Travelling  Artist. 
•not  living  as  the  brutes  that 


feelings- 
perish. 

After  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
he  remarked,  as  I  thought,  in  some- 
what a  disjointed  manner,  "  Is  it  not 
strange,  sir,  the  thoughts  that  some- 
times come  into  the  brain  of  man 
— sleeping  or  waking,  hke  a  breath 
of  wind  that  blows  across  his  bosom, 
coming  he  knows  not  whence,  and 
going  he  knows  not  whither — and 
yet  unlike  the  wind,  that  ruffles  not 
the  skin  it  touches,  they  leave  be- 
hind them  an  impression  and  a  feelirg, 
and  are  as  things  real  and  authentic, 
and  may  become  the  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  and  mingle  in  the  thread 
of  human  destiny?" 

"  Strange,"  said  I,  "  indeed  !  It 
has  been  my  fortune  more  than  once 
to  be  a  witness  of  occurrences,  which 
brought  home  to  me  reflections  of 
that  nature,  with  a  solemn  earnest- 
ness I  sought  to  turn  aside.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  remark,  though 
of  a  general  nature,  must  have  been 
made  in  mental  reference  to  some 
particular  thing,  and  I  would  fain 
crave  to  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he,  "  I  was 
thinking  at  the  moment  of  something 
which  has  sat,  for  many  days  past, 
like  a  mill-stone  on  my  mind ;  and  I 
will  tell  it  to  you  with  pleasure." 

So  I  edged  myself  closer  to  him 
on  the  stone  that  1  might  hear  the 
better,  and  without  more  preamble, 
the  Scottish  fisherman  began  his 
story,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  in 
the  following  words : 

"  About  six  months  ago  a  wedding 
took  place  in  our  village,  and  a  more 
comely  and  better  looked-on  couple 
never  came  together.     Mr.  Douglas, 
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tliough  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  had  j 
been  an  officer  in  the  army,  an  en- 
sign, I'm  thinking;  and  when  his  re-  j 
giment  was  dishanded  he  came  to  j 
live  here  on  his  half-pay  and  what-  j 
evei:  Uttle  else  he  might  have.  Jeanie 
Stuart,  at  the  time,  was  staying  with 
an  uncle,  one  of  our  folk,  her  pa- 
rents having  been  taken  away  from 
her,  and  made  up  for  her  board,  as 
far  as  she  could,  by  going  in  the 
summer-season  to  sew  in  the  famihes 
that  come  out  then  like  clocks  from 
the  holes  and  corners  of  the  great 
towns,  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
caller  sea.  So  gentle  she  was,  and 
so  calm  in  her  deportment,  and  so 
fain  to  look  on  withal,  that  even  these 
nobility  of  the  loom  and  the  sugar- 
hogshead  thought  it  no  dishonour  to 
have  her  among  them ;  and  unknow- 
ingly, as  it  were,  they  treated  her 
Just  as  if  she  had  been  of  the  same 
human  mould  with  themselves. 

"  Well,  they  soon  got  acquainted, 
our  Jeanie  and  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  they  were  married. 
They  lived  in  a  house  there,  just 
beyond  the  point  that  you  may  see 
forms  the  opposite  angle  of  the  bay, 
not  far  from  a  place  called  Kempuck- 
stane;  and  Mr.  Douglas  just  employ- 
ed himself,  like  any  of  the  rest  of  us, 
in  fishing,  anJ  daundering  about, 
and  mending  his  nets,  and  such  like. 
Jeanie  was  now  a  happy  woman,  for 
she  had  aye  a  mind  above  the  com- 
monalty ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  thought 
her  stay  long  enough  among  these 
would-be  gentry,  where  she  sat  many 
a  wearisome  day,  and  would  fain  have 
retired  from  their  foolishness  into 
the  strength  and  greenness  of  her 
own  soul. 

"But  now  she  had  a  companion  and 
an  equal,  and  indeed  a  superior;  for 
Mr.  Douglas  had  seen  the  world,  and 


could  while  away  the  time  in  dis- 
coursing of  the  ferlies  he  had  seen 
and  heard  tell  of  in  foreign  lands 
among  strange  people  and  unknown 
tongues.  And  Jeanie  listened  and 
listened,  and  thought  her  husband 
the  first  of  ma'nkind.  She  clung  to 
him  as  the  honeysuckle  clings  to  the 
tree ;  his  pleasure  was  her  pleasure, 
his  sorrow  was  her  sorrow,  and  his 
bare  word  was  her  law.  One  day, 
I  about  two  weeks  ago,  she  appeared 
dull  and  dispirited,  and  complained 
of  a  touch  of  the  head-ache ;  on  which 
;  Mr.  Douglas  advised  her  to  go  to 
1  bed  and  rest  herself  awhile,  which 
she  said  she  would  do ;  and  having 
some  business  in  the  village,  he  went 
out.  On  coming  back,  however, 
in  the  forenoon,  he  found  her  just 
in  the  same  spot,  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand ;  but  she  told  him  she 
was  better,  and  that  it  was  nothing 
at  all.  He  then  began  to  get  his 
nets  ready,  saying  he  was  going  out 
with  some  lads  of  the  village  to  the 
deep-sea  fishing,  and  would  be  back 
the  next  day.  She  looked  at  him 
long  and  strangely,  as  if  wondering 
at  what'  he  was  doing,  and  under- 
standing not  any  thing  that  was  go- 
ing on.  But  finally,  when  he  came 
to  kiss  her  and  bid  her  good  bye,  she 
threw  her  arms  round  him,  and  when 
he  would  have  gone  she  held  him 
fast,  and  her  bosom  heaved  as  if  her 
heart  would  break — but  still  she  said 
nothing. 

"  *  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
you,  Jeanie  V  said  Mr.  Douglas. 

"  '  Stay  with  me  to-day !'  said  she 
at  last;  'depart  not  <his  night — just 
this  one  night — it  is  not  much  to  ask 
— and  to-morrow  I  will  not  be  your 
hindrance  a  moment.' 

"  But  Mr.  Douglas  was  vexed  at 
such  folly,  and  she  could  answer  no- 
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thing  better  to  his  questions  than  that 
a  thought  had  come  into  her  head, 
and  she  could  not  help  it.  So  he  was 
resolved  to  go,  and  he  kissed  her, 
and  threw  his  nets  on  his  shoulder 
and  went  away.  For  some  minutes 
after,  Jeanie  stood  just  on  the  same 
spot,  looking  at  the  door  where  he 
had  gone  out,  and  then  began  to 
tremble  all  over  like  the  leaf  of  a 
tree;  at  length  coming  to  herself  with 
a  start,  she  knelt  down  on  both  knees, 
and  throwing  back  her  hair  over  her 
forehead,  turned  her  face  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  Almighty,  *  that  she 
might  still  have  her  husband  in  her 
arms  that  night.'  For  some  moments 
she  remained  motionless  and  silent 
in  the  same  attitude,  till  at  length  a 
sort  of  brightness,  resembling  a  calm 
smile,  passed  over  her  countenance, 
like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  smooth 
sea,  and  bending  her  head  low  and 
reverently,  she  rose  up.  She  then 
went  as  usual  about  her  household 
affairs,  and  appeared  not  any  thing 
discomposed,  but  as  tranquil  and 
happy  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

**  Now  the  weather  was  fine  and 
calm  in  the  morning,  but  towards  the 
afternoon  it  came  on  to  blow;  and 
indeed  the  air  had  been  so  sultry  all 
day,  tRat  the  old  seafarers  might 
easily  tell  there  would  be  a  racket  of 
the  elements  before  long. 

"  As  the  wind,  however,  had  been 
rather  contrary,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  boats  could  not  have  got  far 
enough  out  to  be  in  the  mischief,  but 
would  put  back  when  they  saw  the 
signs  in  the  sky. 

"But  in  the  mean  time  the  wind  in- 
creased, till,  towards  night,  it  blew  as 
hard  a  gale  as  we  have  seen  in  these 
parts  for  a  long  time  :  the  ships  out 
there,  at  the  tail  of  the  bank,  were 


driven  from  their  moorings,  and  two 
of  them  stranded  on  their  beam-ends, 
on  the  other  side.  Every  stick  and 
stitch  on  the  sea  made  for  any  port 
they  could  find ;  and  as  the  night 
came  on  in  darkness  and  thunder,  it 
was  a  scene  that  might  cow  even  the 
hearts  that  had  been  brought  up  on 
the  water  as  if  it  was  their  proper 
element,  and  been  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  the  tempest  from  their  young 
days.  There  was  a  sad  lamenting 
and  murmuring  then  among  the  wo- 
men-folk, especially  them  that  were 
kith  or  kin  to  the  lads  on  the  sea ; 
and  they  went  to  one  another's 
houses  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  and 
the  rain,  and  put  in  their  pale  faces 
through  the  darkness  as  if  searching 
for  hope  and  comfort,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  one  another  like  a  flock  of 
frightened  sheep,in  their  fellowshipof 
grief  and  fear.  But  there  was  one  who 
stirred  not  from  her  home,and  who  felt 
no  terror  at  the  shrieking  of  the  night- 
storm,  and  sought  for  no  comfort  in 
the  countenance  of  man — and  that  was 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Douglas.  She  some- 
times, indeed,  listened  to  the  howling 
of  the  sea,  that  came  by  fits  on  her 
ear  like  the  voice  of  the  water-kel- 
pie, and,  starting,  would  lay  down  her 
work  for  a  moment ;  but  then  she  re- 
membered the  prayer  she  had  prayed 
to  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  the 
tempest  in  his  hands,  and  who  says 
to  the  roaring  waters,  *  Be  still,' 
and  they  are  still ;  and  the  glorious 
balm  she  had  felt  to  sink  into  lier 
heart  at  that  moment  of  high  and 
holy  communion,  even  like  the  dew 
of  heaven  on  a  parched  land.  So 
her  soul  was  comforted,  and  she  said 
to  herself,  *  God  is  not  a  man  that 
he  can  lie;'  and  she  rested  on  his 
assurance  as  on  a  rock,  and  laughed 
to  scorn  the  trembling  of  her  wo- 
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man's  bosom — for  why  ?  The  anchor 
of  her  hope  was  in  heaven,  and  what 
earthly  stortn  was  so  mighty  as  to  re- 
move it?     Then  she  got  up  and  put 
the  room  in  order,  and  placed  her 
husband's  shoes  to  air  at  the  lire- 
side,  and  stirred  up  the   fuel,  and 
drew  in  the  arm-chair  for  her  weary 
and   storm-beaten   mariner.      Then  | 
would  she  listen  at  the  door,  and  I 
look  out  into  the  night  for  his  coming;  I 
but  could  hear  no  sound  save  the  I 
voice   of  the  waters  and   the  foot-  j 
step  of  the  Tempest  as  he  rushed  j 
along  the  deep.     She  then  went  in  ( 
again,  and  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  i 
room  with  a  restless   step,   but  an  | 
unblanched  cheek.  At  last  the  neigh- 
bours came  to  her  house,  knowing 
that  her  husband  was  one  of  them 
that  had  gone  out  that  day,  and  told 
her   that   they  were  going  to  walk 
down  to  theClough,  even  in  the  mirk 
hour,  to  try  if  they  could  not  hear 
some   news  of  the  boats.     So  she 
went  with  them,  and  we  walked  all 
together  along  the  road,  it  might  be 
some  twenty  or  thirty  of  us  ;  but  it 
was  remarked  that  though  she  came 
not  hurriedly  nor  in  fear,  yet  she  had 
not  even  thrown  her  cloak  on  her 
shoulders  to  defend   her  from  the 
night-air,  but  came  forth  with  her 
liead  uncovered,  and  in   her   usual 
raiment  of  white,  like  a  bride  to  the 
altar.     As  we  passed  along,  it  must 
have  been  a  strange  sight  to  see  so 
many  pale  faces  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  torches  they  carried,  and  to  hear 
so  many  human  wailings  filling  up  the 
pauses  of  the  storm ;  but  at  the  head 
of  our  melancholy  procession  there 
was  a  calm  heart  and  a  firm  step, 
and  they  were  Jeanie's.    Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  would  look  back  as  some 
cry  of  womanish  foreboding  from  be- 
rol.  IX.  No.  L, 


I  hind  would  smite  on  her  ear,  and 
'  strange  thoughts  would  crowd  into 
j  her  mind  ;  and  once  she  was  heard 
I  to  mutter,  if  her  prayer  had  but 
j  saved  her  husband,  to  bind  some 
j  other  innocent  victim  on  the  mysteri- 
!  ous  altar  of  wrath  !  and  she  stopped 
for  a  moment,  as  if  in  anguish  at  the 
wild  imagination.  But  now,  as  we 
drew  nearer  the  rocks  where  the 
lighthouse  is  built,  sounds  wereheard 
distinctly  on  the  shore,  and  we  waved 
the  torches  in  the  air  and  gave  a 
great  shout,  which  was  answered  by 
kent  voices ;  for  they  were  some  of 
our  own  people,  and  our  journey  was 
at  an  end.  A  number  of  us  then 
went  on  before,  and  groped  our  way 
among  the  rocks  as  well  as  we  could 
for  the  darkness  :  but  a  woeful  tale 
met  our  ear ;  for  one  of  the  boats 
had  been  shattered  to  pieces  while 
endeavouring  to  land  there,  and  when 
we  went  down  they  were  just  drag- 
ging the  body  of  a  comrade  stiff  and 
stark  from  the  sea.  When  the  wo- 
men behind  heard  it,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible cry  of  dismay,  for  no  one  knew 
but  it  might  have  been  her  own  bro- 
ther or  son ;  and  some  who  held 
torches  dropped  them  for  fear,  trem- 
blinii  to  have  the  terrors  of  their 
hearts  confiimed.  There  was  one, 
however,  who  stood  calm  and  un- 
moved by  the  side  of  the  dead  body. 
She  spoke  some  words  of  holy  com- 
fort to  the  women,  and  they  were  si- 
lent at  her  voice.  She  then  stepped 
lightly  forward,  and  took  a  torch 
from  the  trembling  hand  that  held  it, 
and  bent  down  with  it  beside  the 
corpse.  As  the  light  fell  one  mo- 
ment on  her  own  fair  face,  it  shewed 
no  signs  of  womanish  feeling  at  the 
sight  and  touch  of  mortaUty ;  a  bright 
and  lovely   bloom   glowed    on  her 
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cheek,  and  a  heavenly  kistve  burned 
in  her  eye  ;  and  as  she  knelt  there, 
her  long  dark  hair  floating  far  on  the 
storm,  there  was  that  in  her  look 
which  drew  the  gaze  even  of  that 
terrified  group  from  the  object  of 
their  doubt  and  dread.  The  next 
moment  the  light  streamed  on  the 


face  of  the  dead — the  torch  dropped 
from  her  hand — and  she  fell  on  the 
body  of  her  husband. 

"  Her  praijer  was  granted.  She. 
held  her  husband  in  her  arms  that 
night,  and,  although  no  struggles  of 
parting  life  were  heard  or  seen,  she 
died  on  his  breast." 


PLAN  OF  A  MARRIAGE-OFFICE. 


TO  THE 
Sib, — You  will,  I  believe,  agree  with 
me,  that  there  never  was  a  period 
when  patriotism  and  philanthropy 
were  so  general  as  at  present.  For- 
merly, people  devoted  their  time  and 
their  thoughts  to  plans  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  own  private  inter- 
est; now,  the  public  good  is  the 
darling  objectof  all  speculators:  wit- 
ness the  thousand  and  one  new 
schemes  of  all  descriptions  which 
have  been  set  on  foot,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  to  render  the 
English  the  richest,  most  learned, 
and  most  polished  people  on  the 
earth.  I  flatter  myself  that  it  was 
reserved  for  your  humble  servant  to 
render  them  the  happiest  also.  Yes, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  may  boldly  present 
myself  to  my  dear  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  as  the  greatest  bene- 
factor they  ever  had ;  and  in  the  full 
confidence  that  your  philanthropy 
and  patriotism  will  induce  you  to 
give  all  possible  assistance  to  my 
plan,  I  hasten  to  lay  it  before  you. 

My  intention,  sir,  is  to  establish  a 
marriage-office — don't  let  the  name 
shock  your  sensitive  delicacy,  Mr. 
Editor! — my  office  will  resemble  in 
nothing  but  the  name  those  esta- 
blishments which  have  often  been 
tried  in  France,  and  are  now  so  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  in  Paris.  No, 
sir,  far  from  entrapping  folks  into 


EDITOR. 

the  fetters  of  Hymen,  my  object  will 
be  to  provide  them  with  pai'tners 
every  way  suitable  and  unexception- 
able ;  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  I 
shall  deserve  the  proud  title  of  a 
public  benefactor.  My  establishment 
will  be  formed  upon  true  principles ; 
no  deception,  no  false  colours  either 
of  body  or  mind  ;  all  fair  and  above- 
board.  My  clients  shall  come  toge- 
ther with  their  eyes  open,  having  a 
full  knowledge  of  each  other's  cir- 
cumstances, good  qualities,  and  faults. 
"  Humph  !"  methinks  I  hear  you 
cry,  with  a  sceptical  shake  of  the 
head.  Read  and  be  convinced,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  I  promise  no  more  than 
I  shall  be  able  to  perform. 

Here  then,  sir,  is  my  plan  :  I  pro- 
pose to  employ  four  assistants ;  out 
of  these  four,  two  will  be  devoted, 
one  to  the  service  of  the  ladies,  the 
other  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  ;  the 
remaining  two  will  act  for  both  par- 
ties in  common.  When  a  customer 
presents  himself  or  herself,  he  or* 
she  v/ill  be  received  by  one  of  the 
first-mentioned  assistants,  whose  bu- 
siness it  will  be,  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions calculated  for  the  purpose,  to 
try  the  temper  of  the  gentleman  or 
lady. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  think 

it  impossible  to  perform  this  task  ef- 

:  fectuallv,  without  the  interrogator  so 
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far  losing  sight  of  politeness  as  to  in- 
duce the  person  interrogated  to  cut 
the  matter  short  by  walking  off.  Sir, 
I  have  foreseen  and  provided  for  the 
difficulty.  The  agent  I  have  select- 
ed to  interrogate  the  gentlemen  is  a 
lady  who  has  already  buried  three 
luisbands,  without  ever  having  had  a 
dispute  with  one  of  them,  and  whose 
present  spouse  offers  to  make  oath 
that  she  is  capable  of  trying  the  tem- 
per of  Job  himself,  without  uttering 
a  word  that  in  common  parlance 
could  be  termed  ill-bred.  The  per- 
son whom  I  intend  to  intrust  with 
the  charge  of  trying  the  temper  of 
the  ladies  :s  a  gentleman  verging,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  on  old-ba- 
chelorism;  in  fact,  he  is  just  turned 
of  sixty,  and  has,  during  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years,  been  noted  by  ail 
his  acquaintance  as  understanding 
perfectly  the  art  of  saying  the  most 
bitter  and  disagreeable  things  in  the 
.world,  without  ever  trespassing  on 
the  rules  of  good-breeding. 

As  soon  as  my  assistant  has  ascer- 
tained the  exact  quantity  of  patience 
and  good  temper  which  the  candi- 
date for  matrimony  possesses,  he  or 
she  will  be  ushered  into  my  audience- 
chamber,  where  I  shall  inform  myself 
fully,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  the 
politest  manner,  respecting  their  for- 
tune, family,  and  age.  As  for  the 
last  particular,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the 
word  of  my  fair  clients.  Not  that  I 
think  it  possible  they  would  deceive 
me.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be 
capable  of  a  suspicion  which  their 
well-known  candour  in  that  respect 
.would  render  unjust  and  illiberal! 
But,  unfortunately,  all  men  have  not 
the  same  confidence  as  myself  in  a 
lady's  veracity  when  her  age  is  in 
question.    For  that  reason,  then,  and 


for  that  only,  I  shall  require  from 
each  of  my  fair  clients  a  certificate 
of  baptism. 

During  the  time  that  I  am  con- 
versing with  a  lady  or  gentleman,  an 
agent  on  th.e  right  hand,  unseen  by 
the  party,  shall  be  engaged  in  sketch- 
ing his  or  her  portrait,  and  one  on 
the  left,  equally  unseen,  will  take 
down  in  short-hand  our  conversation. 
As  soon  as  the  party  has  retired,  I 
shall  read  and  correct  what  has  been 
written,  and  the  notice  thus  correct- 
ed will  be  copied  into  a  register, 
which,  as  well  as  the  portraits,  will 
serve  fully  to  display  the  pretensions 
of  my  clients,  without  having  re- 
course in  the  first  instance  to  the 
common  but  indelicate  practice  of  in- 
troducing them  to  each  other. 

None  of  my  customers  will  have 
any  reason  to  fear  insincerity  or  par- 
tiality on  my  part,  as  I  shall  prove  to 
you  by  the  manner  in  which  niy  no- 
tices will  be  drawn  up.  Take  a  sam- 
ple; 

**  Miss  D.  is  tall  and  graceful,  but 
she  is  much  too  thin ;  her  hair  is  long, 
soft,  and  glossy,  but  I  do  not  conceal 
that  its  colour  is  nearer  to  red  than 
auburn  ;  her  eyes  are  expressive  and 
large ;  but  I  must  in  justice  add,  that 
her  mouth  is  large  too.  She  has  a 
pretty  hand  and  well-turned  arm, 
but  a  splay  foot  and  thick  ancle ;  her 
eyebrows  are  finely  arched,  but  her 
nose  is  somewhat  of  a  pug.  As  for 
her  moral  qualities,  I  observe  that 
she  is  generous,  but  very  ready  to 
run  into  debt ;  warm-hearted,  but  of 
a  fiery  temper;  no  lover  of  cards, 
but  an  incessant  chatterer;  frugal  in 
her  table  and  u)  the  purchase  of  her 
clothes,  but  then  she  always  has  her 
gowns  altered  three  times  and  her 
bonnets  twice,  that  she  may  be  in  the 
very  latest  fashion." 
Q  2 
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You  may  see  by  my  method,  that 
I  neglect  no  point,  insignificant  as  it 
may  appear;  because  there  is  no- 
thing, however  trifling,  that  may  not 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  married  people.  I  remem- 
ber my  grandfather  and  grandmo- 
ther parted  by  mutual  consent  within 
a  twelvemonth  after  they  had  married 
for  love,  because  they  could  never 
agree  about  the  proper  method  of 
carving  a  leg  of  mutton. 

I  shall  observe  as  strict  an  impar- 
tiality in  my  descriptions  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, as  in  those  of  the  ladies ;  so 
that  neither  party  can  hereafter  com- 
plain of  being  tricked  into  matrimo- 
mony,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  at 
present.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
have  imparted  my  plan  to  you,  I  ask, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  your  pa- 
triotism and  philanthropy  are  equal 
to  my  own,  for  a  little  of  your  assist- 
ance to  carry  it  into  execution.  Sup- 
pose you  advance  a  couple  of  thou- 
sands or  so,  to  enable  me  to  take  a 
handsome  house  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town  (we  can  get  credit  for  the 
fui'niture  you  know),  and  to  enable  me 
to  engage  clerks  and  artists  of  high 
talent.  Or  if  it  should  not  be  con- 
venient to  you  to  lay  down  quite  so 
much,  what  do  you  think  of  our  or- 
ganizing a  joint- stock  company  for 
the  founding  of  such  establishments 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Capital,  half  a 
million,  to  be  raised  by  shares  of 
50/.  each.  The  whole  management 
of  the  concern  tq  be  vested  in  two 


directors — you  and  I,  of  course.  Yott 
won't  hesitate,  I  am  sure,  my  dear 
sir,  to  advance  me  a  few  hundreds 
to  set  such  a  promising  plan  as  this 
in  motion.  Famous  scheme,  isn't  it  ? 
for  the  public  good — and  no  bad 
thing  neither  for  us  benefactors  of 
the  nation :  for  we  can't  fail  in  a 
short  time  to  realize  more  than  has 
ever  been  made  by  all  the  mining 
speculations  put  together.  Please  to 
send  me  your  answer  with  all  conve- 
nient speed ;  and  mind  you  keep  the 
matter  snug,  for  fear  somebody  else 
should  get  hold  of  the  plan  and  fore- 
stall us.  In  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  very  soon,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  remain,  very  faithfully, 
Yours, 

Thomas  Trickem. 

P.  S.  I  believe  I  have  forgot  to 
mention  that,  en  attendant,  as  the 
French  say,  I  will  just  trouble  you  to 
send  me  five  pounds  by  the  bearer, 
I  am  a  little  in  arrears  with  my  land- 
lady, who  is  one  of  those  unreasona- 
ble people  whom  no  promise  can  pa- 
cify, and  the  cursed  clamour  that  she 
keeps  up  for  her  money  hinders  me 
from  getting  on  with  my  prospectus. 

[All  that  we  can  do  for  our  cor- 
respondent is,  to  give  gratuitous  pub- 
licity to  his  scheme,  which,  though 
joint-stock  concerns  are  just  now  ra- 
ther below  par,  will,  we  doubt  not, 
receive  in  this  age  of  speculation  all 
the  encouragement  that  it  deserves. 

— EpiTOF?,.] 
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ARRANGEMENTS,  VARIATIONS,  &C. 
1,"  When  $hallwe  three  meet  again,^'  com- 
posed hy  W.  Honley,  arranged  as  a  Rondo, 
with  an  Introductory  Prelude,  by  F.  Rics. 
Op.  127.  No.  2.  Pfice3s.— (Clementiand 
Co.) 


2,  *•  L' Octave,"  a  Divertimento  for  the  PiatiO' 
forte,  intended  for  the  Practice  of  the  Oc- 
tqve,  from  the  Works  of  Bochta,  with  Ac- 
companiment for  the  Flute  (ad  lib.)  by  F.  J. 
Klose.     Pr.  5s.— (Chuppell.) 

3.  English  Divertimento  for  the  Piane-fortf, 
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Ktlk  an  Accompanimant  for  the  Flute,  com^ 
pofi'd  aiid  arranged  by  F.  ,J.  Klose.  Pr. 
2s.6d  — (Chappell.) 

4.  T^e  celebrated  Glce,"Came,all  noble  <ohI*," 
arranged  as  a  Divertimento  for  the  Piano- 
forte, with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Flute, 

by  T.  A.  Rawlings.   Price  4s  — (Chappell.) 

5.  "  The  Fall  of  Paris,"  with  familiar  Va- 
riations for  the  Piano-forte,  by  S.  F.  Ritn- 
bault.     Price  2s.— (Cocks  and  Co.) 

6.  Miisard's  4ith  and  ioth  Sets  of  2uadrillcs, 
being  the  \st  and  2d  from  the  "  Crociato  in 
Egitto,"  composed,  and  arranged  for  the  Pi- 
ano-forte, with  an  ad  lib.  Accompaniment  for 
the  Flute,  by  P.  Musard.  Pr.  4s.  each. — 
(Boosey  and  Co.) 

7.  Rondeaux  a  la  Masquerade ;  the  Mime  con- 
sisting of  popular  Airs,  selected  and  arrang- 
ed for  the  Pianoforte  by  Joseph  de  Pinna. 
Op.  14.  No.l.  price  3s. ;  No.  2.  pr.  2s,6d. 
—(J.  de  Pinna.) 

Numerous  as  are  the  musical  pub- 
lications whicli  demand  our  notice, 
we  grieve  to  see  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  vocal  department,  it  is 
not  our  good  fortune  to  present  one 
piece  to  which  the  term  of  absolute 
originality  can  apply.  All  is  adapta- 
tion, arrangement,  variation  in  every 
sort  of  shape,  and  from  every  sort  of 
source,  high  and  middling.  The 
art,  we  fear,  is  on  its  decline,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  some 
master  spirit  of  independence,  to  res- 
cue it  from  its  impending  fate,  the 
prospect  before  us  is  gloomy  indeed. 
Whether  this  state  of  things  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  professors  of  the 
art,  or  the  pubUc  in  general,  or  to 
both  exerting  reciprocal  influence,  is 
a  question  which  we  have  not  time 
nor  room  to  discuss  at  present,  but 
to  which  we  may  probably  direct  our 
attention  on  a  future  occasion. 

1 .  Although  we  .should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  our  friend  Mr.  Ries 
had  favoured  us  with  a  composition 
entirely  original,  we  are  happy  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  recur  at  all 
to  a  name  we  hold  in  high  respect, 
and  which,  in  former  Limes,  so  fre- 


quently employed  our  thoughts  and 
critical  functions.  Mr.  Ilorsley's  air, 
whicli  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
rondo,  is  universally  and  favourably 
known;  and  if  the  superstructure  is 
to  be  reared  on  prior  foundations, 
we  can  neither  find  fault  with  the 
choice  nor  with  the  quantum  of  ta- 
lent displayed  by  the  musical  archi- 
tect, who  has  succeeded  in  rearing  a 
compact  and  neat  little  edifice,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  dimensions,  proclaim?, 
in  several  of  its  parts  and  projiortions, 
the  hand  of  the  true  master. 

2.  The  number  of  players,  even 
past  an  age  absolutely  juvenile,  who 
are  deficient  in  such  digital  exercises 
as  require  the  easy  grasp  of  an  oc- 
tave, whether  simultaneously  taken, 
or  in  succession,  or  occurring  in  bro- 
ken chords,  &c.  is  extremely  great. 
This  defect  sometimes  proceeds  from 
the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hand; 
but  in  general  it  is  to  be  atti'ibuted 
to  neglect  on  the  part  of  masters, 
who  are  rather  disposed  to  connivd 
at  the  imperfection,  than,  by  insisting 
on  amendment,  render  the  apparent 
proficiency  of  pupils  less  satisfac- 
tory to  their  friends. 

To  such  defective  performers  a 
complete  cure  is  held  out  by  the  me- 
ritorious labour  of  Mr.  Klose,  enti- 
tled very  properly,  "  L'Octave."  The 
remedy  provided  shews  that  Mr.  K, 
has  probed  the  sore  in  all  its  parts, 
and  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches ; 
and  he  has  further  evinced  his  good 
sense  by  administering  the  remedy, 
not  in  the  direct  dry  form  of  ex- 
ercises, at  which  many  a  young  miss 
would  be  apt  to  turn  up  her  nose, 
but  in  a  kind  of  sonata,  consisting  of 
an  allegro,  an  andantino,  and  a  ron- 
do of  very  pleasing  materials,  select- 
ed from  the  works  of  Mr.  Bochsa. 

3.  Mr. Klose's  Endish divertimen^ 
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to  is  of  very  light  calibre,  a  sort  of 
hornpipy  thing,  which,  we  make  no 
doubt,  took  no  more  time  in  devising 
than  the  current  march  of  the  pen 
would  require.  It  has  the  recommen- 
dation of  unquestionable  executive 
facility,  and  of  a  very  effective  flute 
accompaniment,  which  indeed  is  of- 
ten essential. 

4.  The  divertimento  of  Mr.  Raw- 
lings  has  a  good  introduction,  which 
is  followed  by  an  instrumental  adap- 
tation of  Dr.  Rogers'  glee,  "  Come, 
all  noble  souls,"  a  composition  of  a 
former  age,  which,  amidst  the  stiff- 
ness of  manner  adherent  to  the  pe- 
riod, shews  traits  of  sound  harmony 
not  to  be  slighted  in  our  modern 
times  of  luxuriant  softness.  Mr.  Raw- 
lings  has  handled  these  venerable 
materials  with  judgment,  and  has 
turned  them  to  as  good  a  purpose  as 
the  matter  itself  and  the  taste  of  the 
adapter  could  warrant  us  to  expect. 

5.  "  The  Fall  of  Paris"  has  been 
"  varied"  so  often  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  treat  it  in  a  new  manner ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  this  was  Mr. 
R.'s  intention  in  the  present  instance. 
He  has  made  five  plain  and  easy  va- 
riations on  the  theme,  which  de- 
part in  no  way  from  the  routine  me- 
thod generally  adopted,  but  which 
are  perfectly  proper,  and  fit  to  be 
given  as  a  lesson  to  a  pupil  of  very 
little  advancement. 

().  Our  sentiments  on  the  present 
rage  for  quadrillizing  operas  and  every 
species  of  music,  without  exception, 
have  been  fully  and  freely  stated  on 
a  late  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  per- 
fectly understood  now,  that  whatever 
music  is  practised  by  fair  fingers, 
must  be  practised  by  the  toes  after- 
wards, coute  qiiil  coute.  And  the 
toes,  it  must  be  owned,  have  often 
the  worst  oi  it;  for  it  can  be  no  tri- 


fle to  foot  a  "  chorus  of  emirs  and 
knights,"  or  a  "  chorus  of  conspira- 
tors," as  desired  by  Monsieur  Mii^ 
sard's  books  before  us.  A  prioriy 
we  should  say  that  some  of  these 
tunes  are  undanceable ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  they  are  danced,  and  danced 
with  delight  by  the  prettiest  and  most 
fashionable  feet  in  the  kingdom;  a 
clear  proof  that  we  prim  critics 
know  exceedingly  little  about  the 
matter;  that  we  ought  to  confine  our- 
selves to  our  consecutive  fifths  and 
octaves,  tonics  and  dominant;  and 
that  if  we  meddle  with  toes  we  are 
sure  to  "  put  our  foot  in  it."  In  a 
mere  musical  point  of  view  —  and 
there  we  have  a  right  to  speak — 
these  quadrilles  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  a  very  select  and  proper  har- 
monic arrangement.  They  furnish 
attractive  melodic  ideas  well  put  to- 
gether, which,  supposing  they  are 
not  applied  to  the  purpose  intended, 
may  serve  as  short  and  very  pretty 
pieces  for  practice. 

7.  Mr.  de  Pinna's  "  Rondeaux  a 
la  Masquerade"  consist  of  a  variety 
of  popular  airs,  ingeniously  strung 
together  so  as  to  be  descriptive,  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  quantum  of  ima- 
gination, of  the  characters  and  hu- 
morous proceedings  of  a  masked 
ball.  To  prevent  mistakes,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  pieces  is  fairly  told. 
Thus  we  have,  *'  Maskei's  assem- 
bling"— "  Harlequin" — "  Sportsmen 
in  character"  and  "Tally-ho"~"  Pun- 
chinello"— "Columbine" — "Combat- 
ants'preparing  for  attack" — "Waltz- 
ing," &;c.  &c.  and  "  Finale  and  good 
night."  The  tunes  which  depict  all 
this  fun  are  numerous  and  pleasant; 
some  from  our  native  English  store, 
some  from  the  "  Grociato,"  some  from 
the  "  Freyschiitz,"  and  from  various 
other  sources.     The  arrangement  of 
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this  humorous  metlley  being  really 
good  and  free  from  difficulties,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  tiwit  the  collec- 
tion will  prove  highly  acceptable  to 
the  pupil. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

1.  "Douce  Amitie,"  Frimch  Sonc/ ;  composed, 
itithan  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano-foite 
or  Spanish  Guitar,  by  CM.  Sola,  I'r.  Is.  6d. 
— (S.  Chappell.) 

2.  **  Sure  not  conjined  to  lifers  short  compass  ;" 
the  Music  composed  by  Richard  Sharp.  Pr. 
Is.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

3.  "  0 sing,  Zelitula,  sing  tome,"  a  Canzo- 
net ;  the  Music  composed  by  W.  Kirby. 
Pr.  ls.6d.—(S.  Chappell.) 

4.  "  The  nnnds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave," 
Recitative  and  Aria,  composed  by  S.Nelson. 
Pr.  2s.— (S.  Chappell.) 

5.  "  A  mother's  grief  i"  the  Music,  nnth  an  Ac- 
companiment for  the  Piano-forte,  by  F.  Le- 
mare.     Pr  2s.— (F.  T.  Latour.) 

6.  Six  Songs;  viz.  "  The  Violet,"  "  The  Morn, 
ing  Lark,"  "  The  Redbreast,"  "  The  Bee," 
"  Gather  your  rosebuds,"  and"  The  Drum." 
The  Music  by  Joseph  de  Pinna.  Pr.  Is.Gd. 
each. — (J.  de  Pinna,  St.  Michael's  Court, 
Cornhill.) 

7.  "  I  gave  my  love  a  budding  rose,"  a  Cava- 
tina,  composed  by  M.  W.  Lalfe.  Pr.  2s.— 
(Boosey  and  Co.) 

8.  Six  Italian  Arietts,  nith  ayi  easy  Accom- 
paniment for  the  Spanish  Guitar,  composed 

■  by  Ferd.  Carulli.  In  two  Books.  Pr.2s. 
each. — (Boosey  and  Co.) 

9.  "  Questo  mio  cor  dolente,"  Romanza,  com- 
posed,n-ith  an  Accompaniment  of  the  Spanish 

Guitar,  by  P.  Verini.  Pr.  Is.  6d.— (Boosey 
and  Co.) 

10.  Bolero  for  one  or  two  Voices,  romposed,with 
an  Accompaniment  for  the  Spanish  Guitar, 
by  P.  Verini.  Pr.  Is.  6d.— (Boosey  &  Co.) 

1.  "  Douce  Amitie"  is  an  elecrant 
little  song,  quite  in  the  French  lyric 
style.  There  is  a  tasteful  delicacy 
in  the  melody,  and  the  accompani- 
ment, whether  for  the  guitar  or  the 
piano-forte  (for  both  are  given),  is 
rich  and  select.  A  very  interesting 
modulation  occurs  in  the  last  line  of 
p.  2,  proceeding  fi'om  G  3;  through 
G,3b;F,4  b,6;Eb,3;  Eb,6si; 
D,  4,  6  tq ;  D  7 ;  back  to  the  key  (G) : 
but  the  text,  "  m'^  peut  trahir," 


might  as  well  have  been  correctly 
spelled,  "  m'ait  pu  trahir."  In  the 
line  "  toi  qui  m'offrais  un  si  tendre 
retour,"  we  doubt  the  propriety  of 
bringing  "  si"  under  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar.  We  should  have 
preferred  throwing  "si"  into  the  unac- 
cented part  of  the  preceding  bar,  and 
beginning  the  bar  with  "  tendre." 
The  symphony  is  also  very  elegant. 

2.  Mr.  Sharp's  song  bears  the 
stamp  of  pathetic  feeling  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  grave  tenor  of  the 
poetry ;  and  in  the  conduct  of  the 
harmony  there  is  considerable  scien- 
tific attainment  displayed.  The  tran- 
sient modulation  in  the  concluding 
symphony  from  F,  the  key,  through 
Db;  Bh  7  b;  C,  4,  6;  C7;  toF 
again,  calls  for  favourable  notice; 
but  a  flat  has  been  omitted  for  the 
A  in  the  D  b  chord.  The  object  of 
the  pause  on  "  spirit,"  p.  2,  1.  S,  we 
cannot  guess:  why  put  a  pause  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence?  In  the  fifth 
bar  of  the  introductory  symphony, 
the  parallel  motion  of  the  bass  and 
and  treble  ought  also  to  have  been 
avoided ;  it  would  have  been  perfect- 
ly easy  to  devise  a  contrary  motion 
in  this  instance. 

3.  Mr.  Kirby's  canzonet  is  respect- 
able. It  presents  no  peculiar  novelty 
of  ideas,  nor  any  melodic  or  harmonic 
feature  of  paramount  interest;  but  it 
proceeds  smoothly  and  satisfactorily 
in  what  it  propounds.  The  vocal 
leap  of  a  seventh  downwards  (g,  a,  a) 
at  "  O  sing,"  in  the  first  line  of  p.  3, 
unaccompanied  as  it  occurs,  is  likely 
to  create  difficulty  with  many  singers, 
and  its  effect  is  not  such  as  to  repay 
the  effort. 

4.  Of  Mr.  Nelson's  Recitative  and 
Aria  we  could  say  more  than  our 
room '  permits.  It  bespeaks  good 
musical  tact  and  taste,  and  a  lauda- 
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ble  degree  of  careful  endeavour  to 
do  well.  The  introductory  recitative 
is  perfectly  pathetic  and  altogether 
in  a  very  select  style.  The  text  is 
well  expressed,  the  accompaniments 
are  devised  with  classic  propriety, 
and  the  instrumental  episodes  are 
particularly  fresh  and  vivid.  The 
Aria  also  possesses  various  claims  on 
our  favour,  especially  its  first  portion 
in  ^  time;  it  has  a  good  flow  of  pleas- 
ing cantability,  and  is  well  supported 
by  an  effective  accompaniment  of 
much  variety.  The  concluding  strain 
in  I  time  made  rather  less  impression 
upon  us,  its  progress  being  somewhat 
more  languid ;  but  this  may  be  mat- 
ter of  taste :  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  ^s  truly  meritorious. 

5.  "  A  mother's  grief"  presents 
an  affecting  picture  of  infant  ailments 
leading  to  dissolution.  The  long 
text  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dale  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  for  musical  com- 
position ;  and,  if  we  are  to  state  our 
opinion  candidly,  we  should  say,  ge- 
nerally, that  poetry  of  this  woeful 
description  had  better  be  left  for  the 
closet.  What's  the  good  of  making 
a  song  of  it  ?  For  ourselves,  at  least, 
we  do  not  envy  the  mental  organiza- 
tion that  can  derive  gratification  from 
the  performance,  sj/p/jo^/w^j-  the  party 
to  be  not  personally  concerned  in  the 
distressing  tale ;  and  in  the  present 
case,  where  the  composition  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  disconsolate  parent,  what 
else  can  be  the  result  than  to  open 
wounds  which  it  ought  to  be  our  en- 
deavour to  heal  ?  Fearfully  power- 
ful as  are  the  effects  of  music,  we 
should  dread  the  consequences  which 
the  execution  of  a  song  of  this  de- 
scription might  produce  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  many  a  female  frame, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  pa- 
rental grief.    Mr.  L,emare,  no  doubt, 


meant  well,  and  his  offering,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  have  been  well 
received ;  but  the  experiment  of  such 
a  gift  is  at  best  hazardous.  As  to 
the  music  itself,  it  is  meritorious,  and 
we  must  add,  its  general  character  is 
rather  that  of  tender  and  feeling  ex- 
pression, than  deep  and  heart-rend- 
ing pathos ;  so  that  the  sombre  hue 
of  the  poetry  is  perhaps  rather  sub- 
dued by  the  more  even  colouring  of 
the  composer. 

6.  The  six  songs  entitled  "  The 
Violet,"  "  The  Morning  Lark,"  "  The 
Redbreast,"  "  The  Bee,"  "The 
Rosebud,"  and  "  The  Drum,"  are 
well  calculated,  and  probably  intend- 
ed, for  vocalists  of  tender  years.  The 
several  texts  by  Cunningham,  Thom- 
son, Langhorne,  Dr.  Watts,  and  Scott 
are  of  a  moral  tendency ;  the  melo- 
dies, as  well  as  the  accompaniments, 
are  perfectly  easy  of  execution ;  oc- 
casionally rather  plain,  and  sometimes 
in  a  style  which  cannot  lay  claim  to 
absolute  novelty  of  invention:  but 
every  thing  upon  the  whole  is  satis- 
factory and  likely  to  interest  the  par- 
ties in  view.  To  "  The  Redbreast" 
and  "  The  Drum,"  and  particularly 
to  the  former,  our  individual  taste 
would  yield  the  preference. 

7.  In  Mr.  Balfe's  cavatina  we  dis- 
cover some  ideas  savouring  of  Ros- 
sini's ways,  and  a  general  adherence 
to  the  Italian  vocal  style,  with  which 
we  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault, 
especially  in  a  composition  which  has 
afforded  us  so  much  satisfaction.  The 
whole  is  conceived  in  a  truly  classic 
manner.  In  p.  1  we  have  to  approve 
the  neat  motivo  of  the  song  itself,  and 
the  Rossinian  modulation  to  the  mirror 
mode  of  the  great  third  of  the  tonic 
(F  major),  &c.  The  second  page 
presents  a  fine  launch  into  the  extra- 

I  neous  key  of  D  b.  from  which  Mr. 
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B.  extricates  himself  by  a  modulation 
of  great  ease  and  neatness.  The  mi- 
nore  in  p.  S  is  select  in  style :  the 
typographical  error  of  A  instead  of 
B,  in  the  treble  of  bar  o,  1. 3,  requires 
correction.  In  the  coda,  pp.  4,  5, 
Mr.  B.  assumes  an  animation  and  style 
quite  Italian;  and  he  concludes  his 
cavatina,  amidst  operatic  forms  and 
figures,  with  great  vocal  effect  and 
climax. 

8.  Signor  Carulli's  two  books  of 
Arietts  have  great  claims  on  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Guitar-amateur.  The 
price,  in  the  first  place,  is  very  rea- 
sonable ;  the  guitar-accompaniment, 
although  full  and  effective,  is  within 
the  capabilities  of  a  very  moderate 
player;  and  the  vocal  part,  however 
occasionally  set  out  by  adventitious 
embellishment,  presents  no  passages 
with  which  a  singer  of  the  least  prac- 
tice may  not  be  presumed  to  have 
become  more  or  less  familiar.  The 
texts,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  ama- 
tory, chiefly  portraying  innocent  sen- 
timents of  pastoral  love.  These  are 
aptly  expressed  by  the  melodies, 
which  are  soft,  tasteful,  and  invaria- 
bly interesting,  without  striking  much 
into  conceptions  of  positive  origi- 
nality ;  but  in  the  accompaniments  we 
have  met  with  some  unusual,  but  not 
censurable,  progressions.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  avoided  cadence  in  "  Zef- 
firetto  che  tra  i  fiori,"  p.  3,  bb.  4  and 
5;viz.  C,4,6;  C,  7  b;  A,3«. 

9.  10.  No.  9  is  an  Italian  text,  to 
which  Signor  Verini  has  devised  a 
simple  and  easy,  but  very  fascinating, 
melody,  rather  in  the  Spanish  vocal 
style.  The  guitar  part  is  mere  ar- 
peggio, and  therefore  free  from  dif- 
ficulty. "  Solu,"  in  p.  2,  should  be 
"  sola."  In  the  2d  stanza,  owing  to 
a  want  of  correspondence  with  the 
first,  as  to  the  poetry,  the  inconve- 

rof.  IX.  No.  L, 


\  nience  presents  Itself  of  the  sense  of 
the  text  remaining  suspended  while 
the  air  comes  to  a  strong  cadence  (p. 
3,  last  line).  The  Bolero,  No.  10, 
for  one  or  two  voices,  has  a  Spanish 
text,  and  its  originality  and  truly 
Spanish  character  render  it  singu- 
larly attractive. 

HARP-MUSIC. 

I .  "  /i  faut  suivre  la  mode,"  petite  Bagatelle, 
Rondo  for  the  Harp  on  Bishop's  Air,  "  Buy 
a  broom,"  compoted  by  N.  C.  Bochsa.  Pr. 
2s.  6d  — (Goulding  and  Co.) 

2  llie  admired  Airs,  "Beautiful  are  the  fields'' 
and  ««  Tremble,  ye  Genii,"  from  Bishop's 
Opera  of  ''Aladdin,"  arranged  for  the  Harp 
by  the  same.    Pr.  3s.— (Goulding  and  Co.) 

3.  Petite  Piece  for  the  Harp,  introducing 
three  Airs  from  Bishop's  Opera,  "  AlcULdin," 
composed  by  the  same.  Pr.  3«. — (Goulding 
and  Co.) 

The  above  three  pieces  are  ar- 
rangements or  adaptations,  more  or 
less  similar  in  plan,  of  much  the  same 
calibre,  and  not  greatly  differing  in 
point  of  practicability.  We  have 
introductions,  digressions,  variations, 
treated  in  the  manner  in  which  pub- 
lications of  this  kind  are  usually  ar- 
ranged by  musical  writers  of  repute ; 
and  as  among  the  latter  Mr.  Bochsa's 
name  certainly  holds  a  place,  and  his 
tact,  cleverness,  and  rapidity  in  de- 
vising productions  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  extraordinary,  and  perhaps 
without  parallel,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state,  that,  in  every'  one  of 
the  cases  before  us,  Mr.  B.  has  per- 
formed his  task  in  an  able  and  work- 
manlike manner.  His  "  Buy  a 
broom,"  in  particular,  may  be  termed 
a  verj  complete  and  interesting  piece 
in  its  kind.  There  is  much  inge- 
nuity  displayed  throughout;  the  imi- 
tation of  the  cry,  "  Buy  a  broom,"  is 
really  humorous  and  well  brought  in; 
and  the  allegro  upon  the  theme  of 
the  air,  with  its  various  digressions, 
&c.  is  in  good  style  and  keeping. 

Pv 
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FASHIONS. 


LONDON  FASHIONS. 


OPERA   DRESS. 

Dress  of  black  crape  over  laven- 
der satin;  the  corsage  made  quite 
plain  and  moderately  high,  with  a 
trimming  of  black  Italian  crape  fold- 
ed longitudinally  a  la  Farinet,  and 
confined  in  the  centre  by  a  loop,  with 
corded  gros  de  Naples  edges  ;  the 
waist  rather  long ;  gigot  sleeves,  with 
an  antique  cuff  of  crape,  with  gros  de 
A^ap/e*  rouleaux,  extending  from  the 
wrist  upwards.  The  skirt  has  a  deep 
border  of  crape,  with  loops  of  a  black 
satin  semicircular  form,  with  corded 
edges,  arranged  four  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar row,  and  headed  by  a  corded  bow ; 
between  each  row,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  apart,  another  bow 
is  introduced  ;  beneath  is  a  wadded 
hem.  Black  velvet  cloak,  made  very 
long  and  full,  and  lined  with  Turk- 
ish satin ;  deep  circular  cape  and 
square  collar.  Opera  hat,  a  la 
Berri,  of  black  velvet,  the  crown  fit- 
ting close  to  the  head,  with  an  em- 
broidered band ;  the  brim,  which  is 
large  and  circular,  is  placed  above, 
and  ornamented  on  the  right  side 
with  a  cord  and  tassels.  Gold  ear- 
rings, necklace,  and  bracelets ;  white 
kid  gloves,  and  black  kid  shoes. 


EVENING   DRESS. 

Dress  of  black  gros  de  Naples ; 
the  corsage  cut  bias  and  made  with 
a  httle  fulness,  rather  high  in  front, 
and  straight  ;  ornamented  with  a 
fluted  trimming  of  black  Italian  crape, 
narrow  in  front,  and  gradua  y  deep- 
ening to  the  shoulder :  the  short 
sleeve  is  full,  and  set  in  a  band  round 
the  arm ;  the  long  sleeve  is  large, 
and  of  crape,  with  a  coronet  cuff  of 
gros  de  Naples,  fastened  by  a  wrought 
iron  cameo  clasp.  The  skirt  is  orna- 
mented with  an  intermixture  oi  gros 
de  Naples  and  crape  of  a  fanciful 
pattern,  headed  by  a  narrow  rouleau 
of  satin,  which  is  repeated  between 
the  trimming,  and  the  skirt  is  ter- 
minated by  a  wadded  hem.  The 
head-dress  consists  of  a  very  full 
wreath  of  black  crape  flowers,  and  a 
light  crepe  lisse  hat,  a  la  Marie 
Stuart,  with  long  lappets  reaching  to 
the  waist.  Large  diamond-shaped 
black  brooch  in  the  front  of  the  bust ; 
German  cast-iron  necklace,  ear- 
rings, and  bracelets  with  cameo 
clasps.  Black  kid  gloves  and  cha- 
mois shoes. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 


A   GOTHIC    BED. 


In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  a 
design  was  given  of  a  bed  for  a  single 
person ;  but  the  present  one  is  in- 
tended as  a  double  or  state-bed.  It 
has  loror  been  a  custom  with  the  no- 
bility of  this  country  to  be  provided 
<v'ith  a  bed  of  this  description,  used 
only  in  case  of  bein^  honoured  with 


'  a  visit  from  majesty  or  any  other 
I  distinguished  personage.  As  this 
custom  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  as  it  existed  at  a  time  when 
j  Gothic  architecture  had  attained  the 
j  highest  state  of  perfection,  it  may 
j  be  presumed  that  no  style  can  be 
j  more  appropriate  for  decoration.     It 
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has  been  generally  considered  that 
the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
possesses  more  playfulness  in  its  out- 
line, and  richness  in  its  details,  than 
any  other  style :  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing divided  into  two  distinct  classes, 
viz.  ecclesiastical  and  domestic ;  and 
it  is  among  the  latter  that  we  must 
refer  for  examples.  From  the  ra- 
vages of  time,  few  specimens  of  this 
kind  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  are  now  remaining ;  therefore, 
in  our  decorations,  we  must  conform 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  character 
of  that  period.  To  this  effect,  the 
artist  has  introduced  the  low  four- 


centred  arch  so  often  found  in  edi- 
fices of  that  time,  surmounted  by  a 
richly  carved  finial :  the  posts  at  the 
four  angles  are  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  resemble  the  carving  on  the 
tomb  of  Crouchback  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbpy. 

The  best  materials  for  executing 
this  design  would  be  rose-wood  and 
or-moulu,  as  mahogany  is  liable  to 
become  of  too  dark  a  tint.  The  co- 
lour of  the  draperies  is  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  decorator,  but  they 
ou^ht  generally  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  hangings. 
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Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
lishing, by  subscription,  a  New  Vitruvius 
Britannicus;  comprehending  plans  and 
elevations,  drawn  from  actual  measure- 
ment, and  accompanied  by  scenic  views, 
of  all  the  most  distinguished  Residences 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  remarkable  for 
their  architectural  features,  or  celebrated 
for  internal  magnificence,  classing  with 
buildings  of  the  first  consequence.  Some 
historic  notices  will  be  added  to  each. 
The  work  will  be  printed  on  imperial 
folio,  and  got  up  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  P.  F.  Robinson,  architect,  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  Rural  Architecture, 
&c.  A  number  will  appear  every  three 
months. 

The  first  number  of  a  Naval  and  3Ti- 
litary  Magazine,  to  be  published  quarter- 
ly, instituted  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  interests  of  the  army  and  navy, 
is  in  preparation. 

Mr.  W.  Carpenter  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  tieptij  to  the  Accusations 
of  Piracy  and  Plagiarism  exhibited  against 
the  author  in  the  January  number  of  'Hie 
Christian  Remeirihiancer,  in  a  review  of 
**  Home  and  Carpenter's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
This  pamphlet  will  contain  some  curious 


information  on  the  art  and  mystery  of 
book-making,  as  exemplified  in  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home's  "  Critical  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures." 

In  a  few  days  will  appear.  The  Paris 
Barber,  from  the  JFrench  of  M.  de  Kock, 
in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

George  Thompson,  Esq.  who  has  been 
eight  years  a  resident  at  the  Cape,  and 
has  just  returned  to  England,  is  about 
to  publish  a  Narrative  of  his  Travels  and 
Adventures  in  Southern  Africa. 

Captain  G.  M.  Jones,  R.  N.  has  in  the 
press,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Travels  in  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  the  Coasts  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  avd  the  Black  Sea;  with  a  Review 
of  the  Trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  of 
the  System  of  Manning  the  Navy  indif- 
ferent Countries  of  Europe  compared 
with  that  of  England. 

A  new  work  by  Mr.Bowring,  illustrative 
of  the  Literature  and  Poetry  of  Poland, 
will  very  shortly  make  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  announced  a  series  of 
engravings  from  the  Portraits  at  IVind- 
sor  of  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Women 
of  the  Court  and  Reign  of  Charles  II. 
forming  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
Memoirs  of  De  Grammont,  the  Diaries 
of  Evelyn  and  Pepys,  and  other  works 
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connected  with  that  gay  and  interesting 
period ;  with  biographical  and  critical 
notices,  which  the  publisher  has  been  col- 
lecting for  many  years  from  the  most 
authentic  sources. 

A  series  of  Views  in  the  West  Indies, 
engraved  from  drawings  recently  taken 
in  the  islands,  with  letter-press  explana- 
tions, will  speedily  be  published,  with  the 
intention  of  exhibiting  a  faithful  outline 
of  the  existing  state  of  slavery  on  the 
plantations  in  the  British  Islands,  the 
costume  of  the  Negroes,  &c. 

A  new  historical  novel,  to  be  entitled 
Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  or  Court  Scenes  in 
the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  is  in  the  press. 

A  work  is  in  preparation,  which,  if 
well  conducted,  promises  to  be  of  great 
use  to  many  classes  of  readers.  It  will 
be  entitled  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
and  will  consist  of  a  Series  of  Elemen- 
tary Treatises  on  the  various  branches  of 
Philosophy,  History,  and  Art,  illustra- 
ted with  neat  engravings  on  wood.  Each 
treatise  will  form  a  number,  and  two 
numbers  will  be  published  monthly,  com- 
mencing with  the  middle  of  February. 

In  the  press,  in  2  vols,  post  8vo.  Tales 
of  Welsh  Society  and  Scenery,  containing 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  holiday 
pastimes  of  the  natives  of  the  upland 
districts  of  the  principality.  | 

Mr-  Hood,  the  humorous  author  of 
"  \ybi«is  and  Oddities,"  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  series  of  Talcs. 

Mr.  Grote,  jpn.  of  the  banking-house 
of  Grote,  Pfescott,  and  Cq.  has  made 
great  progress  in  a  new  History  of  Greece, 
in  which  the  literature,  science,  and  arts 
of  that  country  are  treated  of  in  a  niuch 
more  detailed  and  prominent  manner  than 
^n  Colonel  Mitford's  wprk,  which  is  more 
of  a  political  nature. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Mr.  Markland  presented  an 
account  of  a  MS.  containing  the  expenses 
of  the  privy  purse  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
iVom  1529  to  15.33,  in  tlie  possession  of 
Mr.  Pickering  of  Chancery-lane,  and 
containing, very  curious  nnd  interesting 


particidars  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
customs,  amusements,  and  expenses  of 
the  times.  It  is  intended  to  publish  a  li- 
mited impression  of  this  MS.  uniformly 
with  the  "  Northumberland  Household- 
Book,"  under  the  care  of  that  indefatiga- 
ble antiqu.Tiry,  Mr.  Nicholas. 


AUKISCOPE. 

The  difficulty  of  inspecting  the  meatus 
auditorius,  or  passage  of  the  ear,  from 
its  peculiar  winding  structure,  is  well 
known :  hence  the  uncertainty  that  often 
arises  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of  diseases 
of  this  organ.  In  consequence  of  a 
greater  attention  being  paid  to  diseases 
of  the  ear  than  formerly,  an  ingenious 
French  aurist  has  lately  invented  a  novel 
instrument,  termed  an  auriscope,  which 
allows  a  complete  inspection  of  the  parts. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  plate, 
with  straps  that  go  completely  round  the 
head,  and  at  the  angle  over  each  ear  is 
affixed  a  hook  and  screw,  together  with 
a  lever,  so  as  to  pull  the  ear  backwards 
and  forwards  in  different  directions,  and 
thus  lay  the  meatus  open  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  But  this  instru- 
ment being  complex  in  its  mechanism 
and  painful  in  its  application,  has  been 
reduced  to  greater  simplicity  and  effect 
by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Curtis,  the  surgeon 
to  the  Royal  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  where,  since  making  these  al- 
terations, he  has  had  ample  opportunities 
of  appreciating  its  merits. 


CALISTHENIC    EXERCISES. 

It  is  an  admitted  physiological  fact, 
that  imperfections  in  the  female  form 
have  theiy  origin  fqr  the  most  part  in  de- 
fective or  irregular  muscular  action ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  mechanical  con- 
trivanteg  usijally  resorted  to  for  their 
removal  have  entirely  failed.  A  series  of 
muscular  exerqises,  called  Calisthpnic*, 
are  calculated  to  cure  deformities  of  the 
figure,  whilst  they  tend  at  the  same  time 

•  A  term  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  beauty  and  strength. 
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to  invigorate  the  system  and  conduce  to  j 
elegant  deportment ;  thus  combining  the  | 
valuable  qualities  of  a  remedy  with  an 
agreeable  recreation.  They  have  l)een 
introduced,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Lady  Noel 
Byron,by  Miss  Marian  Mason,in  George- 
street,  Hanover- square,  and  have  met 
with  the  perfect  approbation  of  Sir  Ashley 
Cooper,   Messrs.  Brodie,  Travers,  and 


other  leading  members  of  the  profession, 
who  have  been  present  during  their  per- 
formance. These  exercises  are  carefully 
accommodated  to  the  delicate  organiza- 
tion of  the  female  sex  and  to  the  pecu- 
har  circumstances  of  the  individual.  We 
are  assured  that,  although  they  have 
been  established  only  a  few  months,  they 
have  proved  very  beneficial  in  several 
cases  of  deformity. 


^oetrp. 


TO  MY  TWIN  BOYS. 

By  David  Lester  Richardson. 
(From  a  new  edition  of  "  Sonnets  and  other 

Poems,^'  in  the  press.) 
Gay  morniitg  pilgrims !  no  dark  cloud  of  care 
Shall  cross  your  early  path.    Your  eyes  shall 

meet 
A  charm  in  every  scene^for  all  things  greet 
The  dawn  of  life  with  hues  divinely  fair. 
How  brightly  now  your  rosy  features  wear 
The  grace  of   guiltless  joy  !    your  bosoms 

beat 
With  no   foreboding   dreams-^your  cup  is 

6weet»« 
The  manna  of  delight  is  melting  there  ! 
Twin  buds  of  life  and  love !  my  hope  and 

pride ! 
Fair  priceless  jewels  of  a  father's  heart! 
Stars  of  my  home !  nor  sin  nor  sorrow  hide 
Your  beauty  yetj   your  stainless  years  de- 
part 
Like  glittering  streams  that  softly  murmur 

by, 
Aud    bright-winged    birds    that   pierce   the 

sunny  sky! 

LINES 

Written  on  the  blank   leaf  of  the   "  Forget 

Me  iVof"  for  1826. 

When  smiling  beauty  wrxlk'd  this  earth, 

The  Graces  throng'd  her  bower. 
And  wove  a  garland  for  her  brow, 
To  which  each  lent  a  flower. 

Young  Love  presents  his  myrtle  crown, 

A  rose  Affection  gave  j 
Fame  brought  the  laurel,  Wealth  a  gem — 

A^flower  he  could  not  have. 

Ambition  snatch'd  the  lofty  palm. 
And  wreath'd  it  with  the  rest; 

Some  twined  the  lily<  some  the  bad 
Which  mJnstiels  love  the  best. 


Young  Beauty  took  the  offer'd  crown, 

To  dress  her  tresses  gay  ; 
When  Friendship  forward  press'd,  aud  said, 

"  Let  me  my  tribute  pay  !" 

And,  slightly  glancing  o'er  the  wreath, 

She  from  her  fragrant  grot 
Selected  what  is  Friendship's  gift — 

The  flower,  "  Forget  me  not," 

D.  L.  J. 

SONG. 

(From  "  The   Harvest   Festival,  reith  other 
PoemsJ"  Published  at  Boston,  United  States.) 

O  yes  I  our  forest  home  is  sweet, 

Its  sylvan  bowers  I  love; 
'Tis  like  some  fairy's  cool  retreat, 

Or  glen  where  sprites  might  rove; 
And  thro  ugh  the  greenwood  lattice  streams 

The  starry  radiance  of  the  sky, 
And  on  each  sleeping  wild  flower  beams 

Like  Love  o'er  Beauty's  soft-fringed  eye. 

Then  when  the  fresh  breeze  blows  aside 

The  misty  veil  of  morn. 
And  tints,  like  blushes  of  a  bride, 

Her  virgin  cheek  adorn, 
We  haste  where  gushing  fountains  play, 

Or  where  the  silver  brook  glides  by, 
And  laugh  the  joyous  hours  away, 

In  the  light  of  Beauty's  sunny  eye. 

SONG. 

By  J.  M.  Lacey. 
Give  me  friendship,  give  me  love. 

They  are  joys  that  suit  my  soul; 
Still  their  influence  may  I  prove, 

Still  may  they  my  mind  controull 
For  without  them  life's  a  void; 

In  the  heart  tliey  should  be  wove; 
With  them  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd— 

Give  me  friendship,  give  me  love  ! 


\u 
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Fritndship  still  should  share  the  thoaght, 

When  delight  has  made  us  gay; 
And  when  'tis  with  anguish  fraught. 

Still  should  sooth  the  dreary  day. 
Poor  is  man  without  a  frieud  ; 

Rich,  if  one  with  truth  he  prove  : 
O  ye  powers  !  who  blessings  send. 

Give  me  friendship,  give  me  love  I 

She  I  love  is  mild  and  fair, 

Gentle  as  the  Zephyr's  sigh; 
Slie  can  sooth  my  bosom's  care. 

She  can  bid  e'en  anguish  fly. 
Sense  and  virtue  grace  her  mind  ; 

From  such  goodness  can  I  rove  ? 
Never — while  'tis  mine  to  find 
Friendship's  joys  entwin'd  with  love. 


TO  A  TEAR. 

There  is,  when  day's  last  shadows  fly. 

And  no  observer's  near, 
A  secret  rapture  in  a  sigh, 

A  pleasure  in  a  tear. 

There  is,  when  hush'd  is  every  sound. 

The  world  absorbed  in  sleep, 
While  peaceful  silence  reigns  around, 
A  charm  in  pensive  mood  profound. 
To  sit  alone  and  weep. 

I  own  those  briny  drops  of  woe, 

Child  of  the  lonely  hour ; 
I  fondly  love  to  bid  thee  flow. 
And  oft  invite  thee  to  bestow 

Thy  salutarj'  power. 

Then  come,  now  bustling  day  is  o'er, 

And  tranquil  hours  appear ; 
Peace  to  my  wounded  heart  restore. 
And  let  experience  taste  once  more 
The  pleasures  of  a  tear. 

Orina. 


.       SONG. 

It  is  a  pleasure  dear  to  me 

To  watch  at  dead  of  night, 
And  mark  the  peaceful  slumb'riug  sea 

Gleam  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Oh  !  it  is  sweet  at  midnight  hour 
To  touch  the  trembling  lute, 

And  wake  soft  Music's  magic  pow'r, 
When  other  sounds  are  mute. 

For  doubly  dear  are  strains  of  joy 
In  Sorrow's  melting  numbers. 

When  all  is  hush'd,  and  every  eye 
Seems  clos'd  in  balmy  slumbers. 

Oh!  sweeter  far  at  dead  of  night 

Is  Music's  pow'r  to  me, 
WTien  softly  falls  the  pale  moonlight 

Upon  the  slumb'ring  sea. 

L.  W. 


ENIGMA*. 

The  past  and  the  present  my  influence  own. 
The  indigent  peasant,  the  king  on  histhronej 
I'm   the   prop  of  the  state,   the  abettor  of 

treason, 
I  live  in  disgrace,  and  with  every  reason 
The  minister  feels  nt>e  a  "  thorn  in  his  side," 
For  to  aid  his  opposers  1  own  is  my  pride ; 
Which  is  strange,  since  to  render  my  services 

sure, 
I  received  a  small  share  in  a  snug  sinecure: 
But  these  spots  on  mj'  honour  'twere  folly  to 

mind. 
Since  I  never,  one  moment,  left  conscience 

behind  ; 
And  certain  it  is,  that  no  party  can  gain 
Any  help  from  my  favour — I  fly  from  their 

train. 
Thus  in  business  for   ever  immers'd   I  am 

found, 
Yet  pleasure  without  me  were  less  than  a 

sound : 
I  live  in  a  smile  and  I  breathe  in  a  sigh, 
I  know  not  the  tear  that  bedims  the  bright 

eye; 
But  where  sorrow  is  weeping,  behold  there 

am  I. 
I've  a  place  in  the  sun,  and  inhabit  the  sea, 
Which  serene  or  in  storms  is  a  haven  for  mej 
Deep,  deep  in  the  forest  delighted  I  rest, 
And  the  clear  crystal  stream  feels  my  pre- 
sence a  zest. 
E'en  the  rose  and  its  sweets  without  me  were 
no  more, 
i,Yet  all-wonderful  Nature  despises  my  power. 
Indispensable  aid  to  fair  Science  I  lend, 
And  the  student  has  ever  in  me  found  a  friend; 
.  My  worth  in  his  stanzas  the  poet  well  knows, 
And  no  author,  unless  I  assist,   can    write 

prose: 
Yet  again  be  assured,  if  for  ages  you  look. 
You  will  never  once  find  I  am  named  in  a 

book ! 
The  companion  of  Venus,  the  «oul   of  the 
Muses, 
I  Yet  the  wild  god  of  love  my  assistance  re- 
}  fuses ; 

The  soldier's  support,  yet  I  share   not  his 

glory, 
A  stranger  to  truth,  quite  at  home  in  a  story. 
With  the  blessed  in  Paradise  happy  I  liv'd, 
Yet  I  join'd  with  the  Tempter  when  Eve  he 

deceived. 
Oh!  pity  me,  coupled  with  sin  and  with  shame. 
And  denied  all  access  to  the  Temple  oT  Fame. 


*  Some  of  our  poetical  contributors  will 
perhaps  favour  us  with  a  solution  of  this 
enigma  for  a  future  Number. ^Editor. 


Printed  by  L.  Harrison,  o*;!,  Stmiid. 
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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 

HAM-HOUSEj    SURREY,    THE    SEAT    OF    THE    COUNTESS    OF    DYSART. 


This  mansion,  which  is  situated  in 
a  most  delightful  spot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  about  one  mile  above 
Richmond  Bridge,  possesses  a  strong 
claim  to  notice ;  not  only  ranking  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  containing  many  valuable  works 
of  art  and  other  interesting  objects. 
In  the  centre  of  the  house,  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  brick,  is  a  large 
hall,  surrounded  with  an  open  gal- 
lery; and  the  balustrades  of  the  grand 
staircase  are  composed  of  carved 
walnut-tree.  In  the  western  side  is 
a  picture-gallery,  ninety-two  feet  in 
length,  which  contains  numerous  fa- 
mily portraits.  Among  tiiose  most 
entitled  to^ notice  are  the  following: 
The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  and  the 
Earl  of  Hamilton,  in  one  piece,  by 
Jansen  ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  the  Duke  in  the 
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robes  of  the  Garter,  by  the  same 
master ;  King  Charles  the  Second ; 
Sir  John  Maitland,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland ;  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  William 
Murray,  the  first  Earl  of  Dysart; 
Sir  Lionel  Tollemache,  first  husband 
to  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale ;  Ge- 
neral Tollemache,  v/ho  was  killed  at 
Brest ;  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
by  Vandyke. 

This  seat  is  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  that  eminent  statesman 
and  general,  John  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  was  grandson  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale. 

The  beautiful  groves  called  Ham- 
Wcdks,  which  environ  this  seat,  can- 
not fail  to  excite  universal  admira- 
tion ;  and  in  the  summer  season  they 
afford  a  welcome  retreat  from  the 
parching  rays  of  the  sun. 
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ELVILLS,  ENGLEFIELD-GREEN, 


THE    SEAT   OF   THE    HOX. 

There  are  but  lew  mansions  in 
the  environs  of  the  metropohs,  at 
least  within  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  that  are  more  deserving  of  no- 
tice for  elegance  and  simplicity  than 
that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  plate.  When  we  consider 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  enriched  with  remark- 
ably fine  plantations  of  timber,  and 
enlivened  by  the  meanderings  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  also  the  excel- 
lence of  the  roads  leading  to  it,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  so  many 
elegant  habitations  should  have  been 
constructed  here  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 


W.  H.  FREEMANTLE,    M.  P. 

I      Elvills,  which  derivesits  name  from 
the  late  Sir   John  Elvill,    Bart,  at 
I  whose  expense  this  seat  was  built,  is 
!  very  similar  in  style  to  the  celebrated 
I  Strawberry-Hill,  being  a  chaste  ex- 
1  ample  of  the  modern  Gothic,   and 
was  completed,  from  the  designs  of 
Ledbeater,  about  the  year  17G6.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner,  and  contains  a  remark- 
ably fine  porti'ait  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Elvill,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds only  a  short  time  before  his 
death.     Elvills  became  the  property 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Freemantle  by  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  above- 
named  baronet. 


MARCH. 

****.#**  The  little  birds 

Are  trimming  their  plumes  on  every  sunny  steep, 

Aud  sing  of  winter  overthrown. 


The  energy  of  creation  is  abroad. 
The  garden,  the  field,  the  forest  are 
budding  into  beauty.  The  sun  visits 
the  earth  with  his  gladdened  smile, 
and  earth  answers  it,  and  the  waters 
blush  beneath  it.  Let  us  hie  into 
the  country.  We  are  now  leaving 
behind  us  the  din  and  smoke  of  town, 
and  the  country  opens  upon  us  as  we 
advance.  How  very  sweet  are  those 
houses  with  the  garden-plats  before 
them !  it  is  all  but  summer  here.  The 
snowdrop  is  no  longer  to  be  seen ; 
the  border  anemone  and  the  meze- 
reon  are  almost  past;  the  auricula 
and  the  polyanthus  are  full-blown  ; 
the  primrose  is  shewing  colour,  and 
the  narcissus  is  bursting.  Do  you 
see  that  viJley  below  ?  how  inviting 
it  is !  I  hear  the  note  of  the  black- 
bird lising  from  its  depth.     Already 


of  summer;  the  smoke  wreathes 
slowly  up  from  the  cottages  into  the 
still  air ;  the  lark  poises  himself  on 
her  glad  wing,  and  unclouded  blue 
canopies  all. 

Every  season  speaks  a  peculiar 
language,  and  is  full  of  a  pervading 
spirit.  The  spirit  of  the  spring  is 
gladness,  and  I  feel  it  within  me. 
There  is  a  stirring  of  hope  and  a 
buoyancy  of  feeling  awakened  by  the 
contemplation  of  reviving  nature. 
The  heart  then  beats  lighter,  and  a 
smile  is  called  even  to  the  counte- 
nance of  the  drooper ;  and  there  is 
a  cause  why  these  thingis  should  be. 
The  changing  season  shadows  forth 
the  mystery  of  existence,  and  is  a 
symb(;l  of  m;;n's  bright  destiny  ;  for 
when  he  sees  the  living  principle 
springing  out  of  seeming  corruption, 


the  fields  have  taken  the  sfre^n  garb  !j  and  the  energy  of  vitality  active  in 
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the  midst  of  decay,  and  life  rising, 
as  it  were,  out  of  death,  he  perceives 
more  clearly  the  promise  of  his  own 
eternity.  The  mind  is  gloomy  in- 
deed that  sympathizes  not  with  the 
rejoicings  of  the  Spring. 

Let  us  sit  down  upon  this  green 
bank.  It  is  just  a  year  this  day 
since  I  walked  from  Namur,  along 
the  hank  of  the  river  Meuse,  to  Liege ; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
many  walks  in  Europe  more  beauti- 
ful. Here,  lying  in  a  siieltered  nook, 
you  suddenly  come  upon  some  little 
village,  with  its  simple  church-spire, 
and  trees,  houses,  and  gardens  all 
mingling  together ;  there,  some  tur- 
reted  chateau  stands  perched  upon 
an  impending  rock,  the  river,  smooth 
and  broad,  sweeping  round  its  base; 
now,  the  banks  rise  ragged  and  pre- 
cipitous from  the  stream,  covered  to 
the  summit  with  gnarled  trees  and 
tangled  shsubs  ;  then,  the  banks  re- 
cede, presenting  a  glorious  vista  of 
fields  and  plantations,  and  clustered 
cottages  and  distant  towns.  Once  a 
dark  fortified  town,  with  its  giant 
walls  and  massy  castle,  looks  grimly 
down  upon  the  river.  At  length  the 
prospect  opens ;  the  river  expands, 
leaving  clusters  of  little  wooded 
islands,  and  bearing  on  its  glassy 
breast  numerous  barks  and  boats. 
The  hills  fall  back  in  the  distance, 
the  country  swells  into  knolls,  studded 
with  gardensand  orchards  and  smiling 
habitations ;  while  far  off,  rising  as 
from  the  broad  river,  the  city  of 
Liege  stands  in  pinnacled  grandeur. 

I  remember  that  in  that  day's  walk 
spring  was  f  irther  advanced ;  for 
the  hedge-rows  were  green,  and  here 
and  there  the  hawthorn- blossoms 
were  unfolding  their  pure  offerings: 
every  where  the  latest  of  the  spring 


and  the  earliest  of  the  summer  flowers 
were  laying 

"  Their  fairy  gems  beside  the  giant  tree." 

The  tender  plaint  of  the  stock-dove 
mingled  with  the  toll  of  the  cuckoo; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  moun- 
tain-ash was  still  bare,  and  that  the 
voice  of  Spring  was  loud  in  the  grove, 
the  mildness  of  the  air  and  the  hue 
of  the  sky  would  have  proclaimed 
it  "  the  leafy  month  of  June." 

It  matters  little,  in  a  day  like  this, 
where  we  walk,  for  there  is  beauty 
every  where.  The  meadows,  the 
heath,  the  forest,  nay,  even  the  high- 
way, are  full  of  it.  In  the  meadow, 
the  daisy,  and  its  gaudier  sister  in 
yellow  garb,  we  press  at  every  step, 
while  the  odorous  cowslip  stands  upon 
every  knoll.  In  the  wood,  little  fa- 
milies of  primroses  lie  in  sweet  com- 
pany upon  each  sloping  bank,  while 
the  bashful  violet  lurks  beneath.  Flow- 
erets, of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  ex- 
quisite minuteness,  spring  up  beneath 
our  feet  as  we  walk  over  the  heath ; 
and  in  the  hedge-rows  by  the  high- 
way, siglit  and  smell  are  alike  fed  by 
the  blushing  charms  of  the  wild  rose 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  sweetbrier. 

I  remember  another  day  somewhat 
similar  to  this  ;  I  was  then  in  Bava- 
ria, and  spent  all  that  day  with  my 
fishing-rod  by  a  sweet  pastoral  stream 
that  flowed  between  a  succession  of 
green  hills.  Oh!  it  was  a  sweet  and 
gentle  scene !  solitary,  yet  glad  ;  for 
the  hills  were  spotted  with  sheep, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  flat  meadows 
the  cattle  were  stooping  to  the  clear 
water,  and  the  shepherds  were  sing- 
ing mountain  airs,  and  the  flocks  were 
bleating,  and  the  herds  lowing,  and 
the  cuckoo  seemed  gifted  with  a  hun- 
dred tongues ;  and  then  there  was 
the  merry  mill-clack,  and  the  merry 
S  2 
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faces  of  the  miller  and  his  wife,  and 
the  children  playing  before  the  door. 
To  carry  a  fishing-rod  does  not  add 
much  to  one's  enjoyment ;  but  then  it 
gives  one  a  character,  which  is  some- 
thing. A  wanderer  by  a  stream, 
without  any  apparent  pretext  for 
wandering,  is  nobody.  The  world, 
which  cannot  enter  into  the  secret 
thoughts  that  fill  the  heart  of  a  so- 


litary lover  of  nature,  nor  conceive 
the  thousand  emotions  of  love  and 
tenderness,  and  even  rapture,  that  at 
times  come  over  the  soul  of  him  thus 
mysteriously  communing  with  the  ex- 
ternal world,  looks  with  something 
of  suspicion  upon  the  man  who  seems 
to  have  no  distinct  object  in  view, 
and  fancies  that  he  is  bereft  either  of 
his  character  or  his  reason. 


THE  HEADLESS  HORSEMAN: 

An  Italian  Tale. 


In  the  tovm  of  Reggio,  in  Italy, 
there  formerly  lived  a  rich  old  usurer, 
who  had  passed  sixty  odd  years  of 
his  life  without  ever  being  troubled 
by  the  vagaries  of  Cupid,  when  all 
at  once  the  little  god,  as  if  in  revenge 
for  the  length  of  time  the  old  man 
had  defied  his  power,  inspired  him 
with  a  violent  passion  for  a  pretty 
orphan  of  good  family,  but  so  re- 
duced in  circumstances  that  she  lived 
by  needle-work.  Beheving  that  gold 
was  all-powerful,  he  made  his  pro- 
posals with  very  httle  ceremony ;  but 
Bianca,  as  virtuous  as  she  was  pretty, 
repulsed  him  with  indignation.  He 
then  tried  the  effect  of  his  darling 
gold  upon  an  aunt  with  whom  she 
lived,  but  without  any  better  success. 
Aunt  and  niece  were  alike  inexorable : 
the  former  became  ten  times  more 
vigilant  than  ever  over  her  young 
chai'ge;  and  the  latter  completely  se- 
cluded herself,  never  appearing  even 
at  the  window.  All  this  severity, 
however,  did  not  daunt  the  usurer, 
who,  judging  by  his  own  heart,  sup- 
posed it  was  merely  a  feint  to  en- 
hance the  price  of  her  favours.  He 
accordingly  employed  an  old  woman  | 
to  plead  his  cause  with  her,  and  she  | 
readily  undertook,  on  the  promise  of  I 
a  handsome  sum,  to  render  her  pro- 1 
pitious  to  his  wishes.  I 


The  old  woman  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  her  task  was  a  hopeless 
one;  but  not  willing  to  lose  the  pro- 
mised reward,  she  contrived  to  amuse 
Brandini  from  time  to  time  with 
hopes,  which  she  very  well  knew  to 
be  vain  ;  by  these  means  she  ex- 
tracted from  him  a  little  money  nov^ 
and  then,  but,  impatient  at  the  small- 
ness  of  her  gains,  she  determined  to 
venture  upon  a  bold  stroke,  in  order 
to  make  the  old  usurer  draw  his  purse- 
strings. 

"  Good  news !"  cried  she  one  day, 
coming  to  him  with  joy  in  her  face ; 
*'  your  pretty  Bianca  is  at  last  in- 
clined to  be  more  kind  :  her  aunt  is 
gone  to  visit  a  sick  friend,  and  will 
not  return  to-night ;  and  if  she  sees 
you  under  her  windows  about  eleven 
o'clock,  there  is  no  knowing  whether 
she  may  not  be  tempted  to  let  you 
in." 

The  delighted  usurer  made  the 
old  woman  a  handsome  present,  and 
did  not  fail  to  repair  to  the  appointed 
spot  before  the  hour  agreed  on.  He 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  time 
in  vain ;  so  full  of  the  hopes  he  had 
conceived,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
he  was  an  object  of  attention  to  a 
man  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  who 
watched  all  his  motions.  This  was 
a  young  student  who  was  also  an 
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admirer  of  Bianca's,  ])ut  ^v^thout  any 
better  success  than  our  usurer.  Till 
now  he  had  considered  his  mistress's 
virtue  as  the  cause  of  her  disdain, 
but  the  sight  of  Brandini  put  other 
notions  in  his  head  ;  he  had  as  he 
believed  a  rival,  and  he  determined 
to  discover  who  he  was,  and  to  seek 
revenge.  ' 

During  some  time  Brandini  waited 
patiently  enough ;  he  then  began  to 
cough,  hem,  and  give  sundry  tokens 
of  his  approach:  finding  these  all 
disregarded,  and  it  being  past  mid- 
night, he  determined  to  climb  up 
to  the  balcony,  in  hopes  of  having  a 
peep  at  Bianca,  who  he  began  to 
think  had  forgotten  her  promise. 

No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  climb 
than  the  student,  regarding  it  as  a 
confirmation  of  all  his  suspicions, 
snatched  up  a  stone,  and  flung  it 
with  all  his  force  at  Brandini,  whom 
it  hit  on  his  forehead,  and  he  fell  back 
upon  the  pavement,  uttering  a  deep 
groan :  it  was  his  last,  for  he  expired 
immediately. 

The  student,  who  had  acted  from 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was 
equally  grieved  and  alarmed  at  the 
consequence  of  his  imprudence  ;  he 
fled  from  the  spot,  but,  before  he  had 
gone  far,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the 
risk  he  ran,  if  the  body  should  be 
found  before  the  door  of  a  woman 
of  whom  he  was  known  to  be  ena- 
moured. He  thought  that  the  best 
plan  he  could  follow  to  secure  him- 
self from  suspicion  would  be,  to  re- 
Wiove  the  corpse  to  some  distance. 
Accordingly  he  returned,  lifted  the 
body  on  his  shoulders,  after  first 
wiping  the  blood  from  the  forehead, 
carried  it  to  some  distance,  and  plac- 
ing it  upright  against  the  first  door 
he  came  to,  hastened  away.  But  he 
^^troye  in  vain  to  <]uiet  the  tumult  of 


his  mind;  and  apprehending  that,  in 
spite  of  his  precautions,  his  guilt 
would  be  discovered,  he  took  what 
money  he  had  and  quitted  the  town. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  house  against 
which  the  student  had  placed  the 
corpse  belonged  to  an  old  captain, 
one  of  the  most  captious  and  quar- 
relsome inhabitants  of  the  city.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  late ; 
and  happening  to  go  to  the  window 
just  before  he  retired  to  bed,  he  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was 
then  iust  risen,  a  man  leaning  against 
his  door.  "  What  are  you  doing 
there  ?"  cried  he  in  an  authoritative 
tone.  The  other  of  course  made  no 
answer.  The  captain  repeated  his 
question  ;  and  incensed  at  receiving 
no  reply,  he  swore  a  round  oath  that 
if  the  intruder  did  not  instantly  quit 
his  door  he  would  give  him  a  good 
drubbing. 

Finding  his  threat  ineffectual,  he 
hastily  descended  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. No  sooner  had  he  opened  the 
door  than  the  corpse  lost  its  balance, 
and  fell  upon  him ;  conceiving  him- 
self about  to  be  attacked,  the  stux'dy 
old  veteran  seized  the  supposed  as- 
sassin by  the  throat,  threw  him  down, 
and  began  to  belabour  him  with  all 
his  might.  At  last,  seeing  that  the 
other  lay  still,  and  neither  struggled 
nor  spoke,  he  became  alarmed,  tried 
to  raise  the  man,  and  soon  perceived 
that  he  was  dead. 

His  affi'ight  and  horror  were  in- 
creased on  finding  that  it  was  the 
usurer,  to  whom  he  owed  a  large  sum 
of  money.  For  some  moments  he 
gave  himself  up  for  lost;  but  the 
possibility  of  concealing  his  crime 
presently  occurred  to  him.  He  took 
the  unfortunate  usurer  upon  his 
shoulders,crossed  two  or  three  streets, 
and  placed  hini  leaning  against  a  eg- 
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lumn,  untler  the  gateway  of  a  mag- 
nificent mansion  belonging  toayoung 
nobleman.  He  then  made  oft' as  fast 
as  he  could,  and  returned  home, 
hoping  that  he  had  secured  himself 
from  discovery.  He  tried  to  comfort 
himself  for  what  had  happened,  by 
reflecting  that  it  was  the  man's  own 
fault,  and  that  the  crime  of  murder 
could  not  with  justice  be  imputed  to 
him,  since  he  had  no  intention  of 
committing  it ;  but  all  his  endeavours 
could  not  stifle  his  terror  and  his  re- 
morse, and  instead  of  going  to  bed, 
he  continued  to  walk  about  his  cham- 
ber. 

Soon  after  the  captain  had  placed 
the  usurer  against  the  column,  the 
nobleman  returned  home,  and  seeing 
Brandini  standing  between  him  and 
his  door,  ordered  him  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  The  other  not  replying, 
and  continuing  motionless,  the  no- 
bleman seized  him  by  the  collar,  gave 
him  a  violent  shake,  and,  suddenly 
loosing  his  hold,  the  unfortunate 
usurer  fell  of  course  on  the  ground. 
The  nobleman,  perceiving  that  he 
did  not  move,  concluded  that  he  was 
drunk  ;  he  first  called  to  him  to  get 
vip,  and  then  tried  to  assist  him  to 
rise.  In  stooping  for  that  purpose, 
he  perceived  that  Brandini  was  dead, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  it  was 
either  the  shake  or  the  fall  that  had 
killed  him. 

On  examining  the  corpse  he  found, 
with  grief  and  surprise,  that  it  was 
that  of  the  usurer,  with  whom  he 
was  publicly  known  to  be  at  enmity, 
in  consequence  of  some  judicial  pro- 
ceedings that  Brandini  had  instituted 
against  him  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt.  Believing  therefore  that  his 
own  safety  might  be  compromised  if 
the  body  was  found  before  his  door, 
he  raised  it  on  his  shoulders,  and 


carrying  it  into  the  street  where  the 
captain  lived,  placed  it  in  a  leaning 
attitude  against  his  very  door. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  veteran, 
unable  to  rest,  came  again  to  his 
window.  What  was  his  horror  and 
astonishment  when  he  perceived  the 
usurer  close  to  his  door !  At  first  he 
believed  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered man ;  but  in  a  few  moments  the 
truth  flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
determined  to  take  a  desperate  me- 
thod of  ridding  himself  of  this  terri- 
ble evidence  of  his  crime. 

He  went  down  stairs,  brought  the 
corpse  into  his  house,  dressed  it  com- 
pletely in  an  Algerine  habit,  that  he 
had  taken  in  the  field  of  battle  when 
those  barbarians  made  a  descent  upon 
Reggio  some  years  before,  clapped 
a  turban  on  its  head,  placed  it  upon 
a  horse,  to  which  he  took  care  to  tie 
it  with  a  strong  rope,  and  then  lead- 
ing the  horse  by  the  bridle  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  he  abandoned  the 
steed  to  its  fate ;  trusting  by  these 
means  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
terrible  dilemma  in  which  he  was.    • 

The  animal,  left  thus  to  its  own 
guidance,  followed  the  high-road  for 
a  considerable  time ;  at  last  it  stopped 
to  graze,  and  at  that  moment  the 
student,  who,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, was  travelling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, came  up.  No  sooner  did  he  dis- 
tinguish the  dress  of  the  horseman, 
than  he  took  to  flight  without  daring 
to  look  behind  him ;  believing  pro- 
bably that  the  Moors  had  made  a 
new  descent,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  be  surrounded  by  them. 

But  in  flying,  the  poor  student 
reckoned  without  his  host;  for  he 
too  happened  to  be  mounted,  and  the 
quicker  he  went  the  faster  the  pur- 
suer galloped  after  him ;  in  vain  did 
he  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  with  all  his 
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cfTortii  he  could  keep  very  little  ahead 
of  his  formidable  adversary. 

After  proceeding  in  this  way  for 
about  three  miles,  the  runaway  began 
to  take  heart,  when  he  saw  that  his 
pursuer  was  not  joined  by  any  others 
of  his  terrible  nation.  He  found  that 
in  a  few  moments  the  Algerine  would 
certainly  overtake  him,and  he  thought 
that  he  might  perhaps  daunt  him  by 
assuming  a  show  of  bravery.  Ac- 
cordingly he  faced  round  with  a  de- 
termined air,  and  called  to  his  re- 
doubtable adversary  to  turn  another 
way  or  take  the  consequence. 

Instead  of  stopping,  the  Algerine 
galloped  furiously  up,  and  the  stu- 
dent, who  waited  for  him  sword  in 
hand,  severed  at  one  blow  his  head 
from  his  body ;  the  head  in  falling 
dropped  from  the  turban,  and  dis- 
covered to  the  astonished  student 
the  features  of  his  victim. 


Horror-struck  at  this  terrible  sight, 
he  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  like 
a  niadman  ;  but  finding  himself  still 
pursued  by  the  headless  horseman, 
he  directly  conceived  that  he  was 
the  prey  of  an  evil  spirit :  terror  then 
gave  him  strength,  he  flew  rather 
than  galloped  till  he  reached  a  small 
town,  where  he  was  stopped,  as  well 
as  his  formidable  pursuer.  He  was 
immediately  taken  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  whom  he  made  a 
voluntary  confession  of  his  guilt ;  but 
the  affair  appeared  so  singular  that 
it  was  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Reg- 
gio,  who,  setting  on  foot  a  strict  in- 
quiry, soon  discovered  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  affair ;  and  as  it  was 
apparent  that  neither  the  student 
nor  the  other  persons  concerned  in 
it  had  been  intentionally  guilty  of 
murder,  they  were  all  pardoned. 
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The  attack  on  the  dwelhng  of  the 
farmer  spread  not  a  little  terror  over 
the  whole  country ;  it  was  the  bold- 
est enterprise  which  had  been  at- 
tempted for  many  years,  and  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  the  band,  which  had 
hitherto  only  ventured  on  petty  thefts, 
or  the  plundering  of  a  solitary  tra- 
veller, must  have  again  become  for- 
midable in  numbers. 

To  nothing  but  the  mere  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  the  nephew 
of  Count  von  Bach,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  train  of  his  uncle's 
sei'vants,  had  taken  up  his  night's 
lodging  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
and  on  the  first  alarm  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  peasantry  who 
had  assembled  to  resist  the  robbers, 
was  owing  the  preservation  of  the 


farmer  and  his  family  from  death, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
from  being  plundered.  Three  of  the 
robbers  who  were  left  for  dead  on 
the  spot  yet  survived  their  wounds, 
and  their  recovery  seemed  probable. 
They  were  carefully  secured,  and 
confined  in  the  prison  of  the  village; 
but  when,  on  the  tliird  mornincf  of 
their  captivity,  they  were  ordered  up 
for  examination,  they  were  found 
murdered,  without  the  least  clue  for 
discovering  their  assassins ;  and  with 
them  vanished  every  hope  that  by 
their  confession  the  apprehension  of 
their  accomplices  might  be  effected. 
Andrew  shuddered  inwardly  when 
he  heard  all  these  circumstances,  and 
learned  that  many  of  the  peasants,  and 
not  a  few  of  the   servants  of  the 
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count,  had  fallen  In  tlie  conflict. 
Strong  patroles  of  soldiers  fromFuIda 
were  stationed  through  the  forest, 
and  often  called  in  upon  him :  every 
moment  he  was  harassed  with  fears 
lest  Denner  himself,  or  at  least  one 
of  his  band,  should  be  appi-ehended, 
and  point  him  out  as  an  accomplice. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ex- 
perienced the  racking  tortures  of  a 
guilty  conscience :  yet  affection  for 
his  wife  and  child  had  alone  com- 
pelled him  to  yield  to  the  threats  of 
Denner,  and  follow  him  in  his  de- 
sperate enterprise. 

Every  inquiry,  however,  was  in 
vain,  no  trace  of  the  robbers  could 
be  discovered ;  and  Andrew  was  soon 
convinced  that  Denner  had  kept  his 
word  and  left  the  country  with  his 
band.  The  money  which  he  had 
received  from  Denner  on  that  memo- 
rable night,  as  well  as  Georgina's 
gold  comb,  he  put  away  carefully 
with  the  jewels  in  the  chest,  resolved 
not  to  add  to  his  guilt  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  ill-gotten  wealth.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  again  fell  into 
his  former  indigence ;  but  the  poorer 
he  grew  the  more  freely  he  breathed, 
and  many  months  elapsed  without 
any  thing  occurring  to  disturb  his 
tranquillity. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  his  wife 
brought  him  another  boy,  but  with 
less  suffering  than  formerly,  though 
she  often  sighed  for  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  which  Denner's  wealth  had 
then  obtained  for  her.  One  evening 
they  were  all  seated  happily  together, 
the  younger  boy  was  in  his  mother's 
arms,  and  the  elder  gamboling  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  which  as  a  special 
favourite  was  permitted  to  be  in  the 
house,  when  the  servant  entered, 
saying  that  a  man  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance had  been  loitering  about 


the  house  for  above  an  hour.     An- 
drew seized  his  rifle,  and  was  hasten- 
ing out,  when  he  heard  some  one  call 
him   by  his  name :   he  opened  the 
window,  and  at  the  first  glance  re- 
cognised the  abhorred  Ignatius  Den- 
ner, who  was  again  clothed  in  his 
grey  merchant's  garb,  and  carried  a 
portmanteau  under  his  arm.     "  An- 
drew," cried  he,   "  you  must  once 
again  afford  me    lodging    in  your 
house :  to-morrow  I  shall  pursue  my 
journey." — "What!  you  shameless 
villain  1"    exclaimed   Andrew,  in  a 
rage,  "  dare  you  appear  here  again?" 
— "  Have  I  not  faithfully  kept  my 
promise,  on  the  condition  you  held 
yours,  and  for  ever  left  this  country?" 
— "  Dare  not  approach,  but  hasten 
away,  or  I'll  send  a  bullet  after  you 
to  avenge  your  evil  deeds :  yet  stay, 
I  will  give  you  back  your  gold  and 
other  jewels,  with  which,  Satan-like, 
you  dazzled  my  poor  wife,  and  then 
be  gone.    I  give  you  three  days,  and 
after  that,  if  I  find  any  traces  of  you 
or  your  accursed  band,  I  will  hasten 
to  Fulda  and  discover  all  I  know  to 
the   government.     If  you   dare   at- 
tempt to  carry  into  effect  your  threats 
against  me  and  my  wife,  I  will  ti'ust 
in  God's  assistance,  and  defend  my- 
self to  the  best  of  my  power."     He 
hastened  away  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  the  box ;  but  Denner 
had  disappeared,  and  though  he  ex- 
plored every  bush  and  thicket  around 
with  his  faithful  dogs,  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  discovered. 

Poor  Andrew  now  saw  clearly  his 
danger  from  the  vengeance  of  Den- 
ner, and  day  and  night,  therefoi-e,  he 
was  on  the  watch ;  but  notliing  oc- 
curred to  arouse  his  suspicions,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  Denner  had 
only  taken  his  usual  journey  through 
the  forest.   To  put  an  end,  however, 
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to  his  fears,  and  appease  his  awaken- 
ed conscience,  he  resolved  no  longer 
to  conceal  what  he  knew,  but  to  re- 
veal to  the  council  of  Fulda  his  se- 
cret and  compulsory  connection  with 
Denner,  and  to  deliver  up  to  them 
the  box  of  jewels.     lie  was  aware 
that  he  should  not  escape  punish- 
ment, but  he  relied  on  the  innocence 
of  his  intentions  in  becoming  acces- 
sary to  a  deed  into  which  he  was  be- 
trayed and  forced  by  Denner;  and 
also  on  the  intercession  of  his  master, 
the  Count  von  Bach,  who  would  not 
refuse  his  favourable   testimony  to 
the  character  of  his  old  servant.    He 
had  repeatedly  explored  the  forest  in 
company  with  his  man,  and  met  with 
nothing   suspicious;   he  had  there- 
fore no  urgent  danger  to  apprehend 
for -his  wife,  and  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  Fulda  directly,  and  carry 
liis  intentions  into  effect.    Next  morn- 
ing, however,  as  he  was  preparing 
for  his  journey,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  the  count,  who  commanded  his 
immediate  attendance  at  the  castle. 
Instead  of  going  to  Fulda,  therefore, 
he   proceeded   thither,  not  without 
some  anxiety  as  to  what  this  unex- 
pected summons  might  mean.     On 
his  arrival  he  was  conducted  to  the 
private    apartment    of    the    count. 
"Rejoice,  Andrew!"  said  his  master, 
with  a   friendly   countenance  ;    "  I 
have  news  of  unexpected  good  for- 
tune for  you.     Do  you  recollect  our 
old  cross  hostess  at  Naples,  the  mis- 1 
tress  of  your  Georgina  ?  she  is  dead. 
But  on  her  death-bed  her  conscience 
smote  her  for  her  unkind  treatment 
of  the  poor  orphan,  and  as  some  re- 
compence,  she  has  bequeathed  to  her 
two    thousand   ducats,  the  bills  for 
which  ai'e  at  Frankfort.    The  whole 
will  be  paid  you  on  application  to  my  I 
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banker  there ;  and  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  proceed  thither  for  that 
purpose,  I  will  furnish  you  immedi- 
ately with  the  requisite  certificate, 
that  the  legacy  may  be  had  without 
delay." 

Joy  rendered  Andrew  speechless, 
and  the  count  silently  beheld  the 
astonishment  of  his  faithful  servant. 
Andrew  resolved  to  surprise  his  wife 
with  their  good  fortune ;  and  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  his  kind  master, 
a  few  hours  saw  him  on  his  way  to 
Frankfort,  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary documents. 

He    informed  his  wife   that   the 
count  had  dispatched  him  on  a  jour- 
ney on   important  business,  which 
would  detain  him  for  some  days.  On 
his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  he  was  re- 
ferred  by  the  count's   banker  to  a 
merchant  who  was  charged  with  the 
payment  of   the    legacy.     Andrew 
found   this  man,  and  received  the 
amount    in    ready  money.      Every 
thought   and   wish    devoted   to   his 
Georgina,  and  desirous  of  render- 
ing her  joyful  surprise  complete,  he 
purchased  a  variety  of  presents  for 
her,  and  among  the  rest  a  gold  comb, 
exactly  like   that   which    had    been 
given   her  by  Denner;   and  as  lie 
could  not  well  travel  on  foot  with 
such  a  valuable  burthen,  he  bought 
himself  a  horse,   and,   havino-  been 
absent  six  days,  took  his  M-ay  home 
with  a  light  heart.     He  reached  the 
forest  and   his   own  dwelling:    the 
door  was  fastened  ;  he  loudly  called 
on   the  servant  and   on   Georgina. 
No   answer  was   returned   but  the 
howls  of  his  dogs,  which  were  con- 
fined in  the  house.     Dreading  lest 
some  misfortune  had  occurred  during 
his  absence,   he  thundered   against 
the  door,  and  shouted  "  Georgina  ♦ 
.    T 
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Georgina !"  The  door  was  at  length 
opened  softly,  and  in  a  moment 
Georgina,  with  a  fearful  yet  joyful 
cry,  rushed  into  his  arms  and  fell 
senseless  on  liis  bosom.  He  bore 
her  pale  form  into  the  house,  and 
Btarec'  stupidly  on  the  scene  of  hor- 
ror which  presented  itself  to  his 
view.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the 
room  were  streaked  with  blood ;  on 
the  bed  lay  his  younger  boy  dead, 
with  a  gaping  wound  in  his  breast. 
"  Where  is  George  ?"  he  had  just 
strength  to  exclaim,  when  at  his 
voice  the  boy  flew  down  stairs  and 
rushed  to  his  father.  Broken  o-lasses, 
bottles,  and  plates  lay  scattered  con- 
fusedly about ;  the  large  oak  table, 
which  usually  stood  against  the  wall, 
had  been  dragged  into  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  on  it  were  a  bowl,  yet 
clotted  with  blood,  and  some  small 
•bottles. 

The  wretched  father  took  his 
child  from  the  bed,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  wife  buried  it  in  the 
garden.  A  small  oak  cross  marked 
the  spot ;  no  word,  no  tear,  escaped 
the  unhappy  parents.  It  was  already 
twilight  ere  they  finished  their  mourn- 
ful task,  and  the  morning  dawned  be- 
fore Geoi'gina  was  able  to  recount 
the  horrors  that  had  taken  place 
during  her  husband's  absence. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  depar- 
ture, the  servant  reported  that  he  had 
again  observed  strange  persons  near 
the  house ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
following  night  Georgina  was  awak- 
ened by  fearful  shouts  and  a  violent 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  man, 
entering  her  room  pale  with  terror, 
announced  that  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  robbers,  against  whose 
numbers  resistance  would  be  useless. 
The  dogs  barked  furiously,  but  soon 
became  quiet,  and  a  voice  caUed  for 


Andrew.  The  man  took  courage, 
opened  a  window,  and  replied  that 
Andrew  was  not  at  home.  "  It  sig- 
nifies little,"  answered  a  voice  from 
below,  "  come  down  and  open  the 
door — we  must  come  in — Andrew 
will  not  be  long  behind."  What 
could  the  poor  creature  do  ?  He 
obeyed,  and  the  banditti  rushed  in, 
greeting  Georgina  as  the  wife  of 
their  bold  comrade,  to  whose  courage 
their  captain  was  indebted  for  liberty 
and  life.  They  demanded  some  re- 
freshment after  the  desperate  enter- 
prise in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, but  v.hich  had  proved  com- 
pletely successful.  Trembling  and 
terrified,  she  complied  ;  and  with 
wine  and  venison,  furnished  by  one 
of  the  robbers  who  appeared  to  take 
charge  of  that  department,  a  plenti- 
ful meal  soon  smoked  on  the  board. 
The  servant  was  ordered  to  spread 
the  table,  and  fetch  glasses  and  plates. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  hastened  to  his  mistress  in 
the  kitchen,  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated the  appalling  information,  that, 
after  long  preparation,  they  had  that 
night  assaulted  the  castle  of  the 
Count  von  Bach,  and,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  the  count  and  most  of 
his  people  had  fallen,  and  the  rob- 
bers had  plundered  and  burnt  the 
castle.  Georgina  shrieked,  "  O 
God !  if  my  husband  should  have 
been  in  the  castle !"  Meanwhile  the 
robbers  indulged  in  wild  revelry,  and 
drained  their  wine-cups  in  copious 
draughts  for  their  success.  Morning 
had  already  dawned,  when  Denner 
appeared  and  commanded  the  plun- 
der to  be  shared :  Georgina  heard 
vast  sums  of  gold  counted  out  among 
the  band.  At  length  the  robbers  de- 
parted ;  Denner  alone  remained :  he 
addressed  Georgina  with  a  friendly 
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mien :  "  You  have  been  needlessly 
alarmed,"  said  he :  "  your  husband, 
apparently,  has  not  told  you  that  he 
has  for  some  time  been  one  of  my 
band.  I  am  vexed  that  he  has  not 
reached  home ;  he  must  have  come 
by  some  other  route  and  missed  his 
way.  He  was  with  us  at  the  castle 
of  the  tyrant  von  Bach,  who  for 
years  has  unrelenthigly  persecuted 
us :  but  last  night  we  had  our  re- 
venge— he  fell  by  the  sword  of  your 
husband.  Tell  him  when  he  returns, 
that  it  will  be  long  before  he  sees  us 
again,  as  we  must,  after  such  a  dar- 
ing exploit,  quit  the  district.  Well, 
your  boys  have  grown  up  lovely  chil- 
dren— this  is  a  noble  little  fellow!" 
With  these  words,  he  took  the  boy 
from  her  arms,  and  caressing  it,  the 
child  soon  began  to  laugh  and  play 
with  him,  till  he  gave  him  back  to  his 
mother.  He  staid  till  the  evening, 
and  talking  familiarly,  said,  "  You 
see  that  though,  to  my  sorrow,  I 
have  neither  wife  nor  child,  I  love 
and  can  please  children.  Let  me 
amuse  myself  outside  the  house  with 
this  young  one  for  a  few  minutes, 
whilst  you  are  preparing  our  meal. 
— He  is  more  than  nine  weeks  old, 
is  he  not?"  Georgina  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and,  not  without 
some  little  hesitation,  left  the  boy 
with  Denner,  and  went  to  get  supper 
ready,  as  he  had  said  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  setting  out  in  an 
hour.  Hardly  had  she  reached  the 
kitchen,  when  she  observed  him  en- 
ter the  house  with  the  boy  in  his 
arms ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
smoke,  issuing  from  the  room,  filled 
the  house.  Georgina  was  seized  with 
terror;  she  hastened  to  the  door, 
and  found  it  bolted  on  the  inside : 
she  fancied  she  heard  the  stifled 
cries  of  her  child.     The  man  at  that 


moment  entered  the  house.  "  Save, 
O  save  my  child  from  that  monster !" 
shrieked  Georgina.  The  man  snatch- 
ed up  an  axe  and  broke  open  the 
door :  the  room  was  darkened  with 
a  thick  smoke.  x\t  one  bound  Geor- 
gina was  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
her  child  lay  on  the  table,  and  blood 
streamed  from  its  breast ;  she  saw 
her  servant  with  uplifed  axe  aim  a 
blow  at  Denner,  who,  avoiding  it, 
sprang  forward,  and  grasping  him,  a 
fierce  struggle  took  place.  She  fan- 
cied she  heard  voices  at  the  window, 
and  saw  dark  fornis  rush  through  the 
smoke  :  she  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  When  she  recovered  it  waa 
night ;  all  was  darkness  around,  and 
her  benumbed  limbs  refused  sup- 
port. Day  broke,  and  with  horror 
she  surveyed  the  scene  around  her. 
Pieces  of  Denner's  dress  were  scat- 
tered about,  the  blood-stained  axe 
lay  by  her  side,  and  her  murdered 
child  was  stretched  on  the  table. 
Again  her  senses  forsook  her,  and 
the  day  was  far  advanced  ere  they 
returned.  Slie  arose  with  difficulty; 
the  recollection  of  her  other  boy 
came  across  her  mind,  and  she  called 
loudly  on  his  name  :  no  answer  was 
returned  ;  she  feared  he  had  shared 
the  fate  of  his  brother.  Despair 
gave  her  strength  ;  she  staggered  out 
of  the  room,  gained  the  court,  and 
cried,  "  George  !  George  !"  A  faint 
voice  from  the  outhouse  answered, 
"  Mother,  dear  mother,  are  you 
there  ?  I  am  so  hungry !'  She  flew 
to  the  spot,  and  found  her  child, 
who,  trembling  at  the  scene  which 
he  had  witnessed,  had  crept  from  the 
house  and  hid  himself.  In  ecstasy 
she  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  barred 
every  window,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Andrew,  if  indeed  he 
still  lived.  The  bov  had  seen  from 
T  3 
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his  hiding-place  several  men  enter 
the  house,  and  assist  Denner  in  car- 
rying out  a  dead  body.  As  she  end- 
ed her  stoi'y,  the  presents  and  money 
which  Andrew  had  brought  caught 
her  eye.  "  Alas  !  and  is  it  true  ?" 
cried  she,  in  agony  :  "  you  are  then" 
— Andrew  did  not  suffer  her  to  con- 
clude: he  related  to  her  the  good 
fortune  that  had  befallen  them,  and 
how  he  had  been  to  Frankfort  and 
received  her  legacy. 

The  nephew  of  the  murdered 
Count  von  Bach  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  property  of  his  uncle,  and 
Andrew  resolved  immediately  to 
hasten  to  him,  and  relate  without  re- 
serve the  whole  story  of  his  meeting 
witli  Denner,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
latter ;  and  to  request  his  permission 
to  leave  the  service,  which  had  en- 
tailed so  much  misery  and  suffering 
on  him. 

Georgina  dared  not  remain  in  her 
house  alone ;  and  Andrew,  therefore, 
determined  to  pack  up  all  his  goods 
in  a  small  cart,  and  quit  for  ever  a 
spot  which  now  only  renewed  the 
recollection  of  tlieir  sufferings,  and 
in  which  they  could  no  longer  expect 
to  taste  happiness  or  security.  The 
following  day  was  fixed  on  for  their 
departure,  and  they  had  already 
nearly  loaded  the  cart,  when  the 
sound  of  the  trampling  of  horses  was 
heard  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  Andrew  recognised  the  count's 
forester,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
dranfoons  from  Fulda.  "  Ha!  we 
have  caught  the  villain  in  the  very 
act  of  carrying  off  his  ill-gotten 
wealth!"  exclaimed  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice who  accompanied  them.  An- 
drew was  struck  dumb  with  surprise 
and  terror ;  his  poor  wife  fell  sense- 
less on  his  arm.  They  were  quickly 
seized,  bound,  and  placed  in  the  cart, 


which  was  ready  at  the  door.  Geor- 
gina, clasping  her  child,  implored 
only  that  they  might  not  be  sepa- 
rated. "  No!"  cried  the  officer,  "at 
least  this  child  may  be  saved  from 
perdition !"  and  tore  him  forcibly 
from  Iris  mother's  arms. 

They  had  already  commenced  their 
march,  when  the  old  forester,  a  rough 
but  good  man,  rode  up  to  the  side 
of  the  cart  and  said,  "  Andrew,  An- 
drew! how  has  Satan  had  power  to 
allure  you  to  the  commission  of  such 
crimes — you  who  were  formerly  so 
honest  and  faithful  to  your  lord?" — 
*'  Ah  !"  cried  poor  Andrew,  "  as  the 
Lord  liveth,  before  whom  we  stand, 
as  I  hope  for  salvation,  I  am  inno- 
cent !  \  ou  have  known  me  from  my 
boyhood  :  can  you  believe  me  capa- 
ble of  committing  such  a  crime  ?  for 
I  know  you  think  I  was  an  accom- 
plice of  those  accursed  robbers  by 
whom  my  beloved  master  has  been 
murdered :  but  I  am  not  guilty — by 
my  soul,  I  am  not !" 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  forester, 
"  if  you  are  really  innocent,  you  will 
make  it  appear,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  reported  of  you.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  promise  to  take  care  of 
your  httle  one,  and  of  the  property 
you  leave  behind  ;  so  that  when  you 
have  proved  your  innocence,  you 
may  find  both  uninjured."  The  mo- 
ney was  in  the  possession  of  the 
officer. 

On  the  road  Andrew  questioned 
Georsina  as  to  what  had  become  of 
the  box  of  jewels,  and  she  confessed 
she  had  returned  it  to  Denner;  .so 
that  it  could  not  now  be  given  up  to 
the  magistracy  according  to  their 
original  intention.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  Fulda,  Andrew  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife  and  thrown  into 
a  ^jloonu'  dutweon.     In  a  few  davs 
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he  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  !' 
accused  of  having  been  a  party  to  h 
the  murderous  attack  and  pKmderof  I} 
the  castle  of  the  Count  von  Bach ; 
and  the  judges  exhorted  him  to  con- 
fess the  trutli,  as  the  evidence  against 
him  was  so  clear  as  to  render  preva- 
rication useless.  Andrew  gave  a 
faithful  detail  of  every  circumstance 
that  had  befallen  him  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Denner,  till  that  of  his  apprehension. 
He  professed  his  repentance  for  the 
only  crime  he  had  committed  in  wit- 
nessing the  attack  of  the  farmer's 
house,  to  which,  however,  he  had 
been  compelled  through  fear  for  his 
wife  and  child;  acknowledged  having 
saved  the  life  of  Denner,  but  pro- 
tested his  innocence  of  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  banditti,  proved  by  his 
having  been  at  the  time  at  Frank- 
fort. The  door  of  the  hall  was  then 
commanded  to  be  opened,  and  the 
hateful  form  of  Denner  met  his  view. 
When  the  latter  perceived  Andrew, 
his  features  darkened  with  a  diabo- 
lical expression :  "  Ah,  comrade  !" 
he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  suffered 
yourself  to  be  caught  ?  Could  not 
the  prayers  of  your  lovely  wife  get 
you  off?"  The  judges  now  required 
Denner  to  repeat  his  confession  as 
regarded  his  knowledge  of  Andrew; 
and  he  affirmed  that  Andrew  the 
gamekeeper,  who  now  stood  before 
him,  had  belonged  to  his  band  for 
above  five  years,  and  his  dwelling  had, 
during  that  period,  proved  his  safest 
place  of  concealment ;  that  xlndrew 
had  always  received  his  shai'e  of  the 
booty,  although  he  had  only  twice 
participated  in  their  exploits:  the 
first  time  at  the  attack  of  the  farmer's 
house,  where  he  had  saved  him(Den- 
•ner)  from  almost  inevitable  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  when  they  stormed 


the  castle  of  the  Count  von  Bach, 
who  liad  fallen  by  a  shot  from  An- 
drew's rifle. 

Poor  Andrew  could  scarcely  con- 
troul  his  rage  when  he  heard  these 
horrible  lies  produced  as  evidence 
against  him.  "  What !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  thou  monstrous  villain,  darest 
thou  accuse  me  of  the  murder  of  my 
beloved  lord  ?  But  yes,  thou  alone 
couldst  be  guilty  of  such  villany :  I 
know  you  have  pursued  me  with  im- 
placable rancour,  because  I  refused 
to  have  any  connection  with  you,  and 
threatened  you  with  death  if  you  ever 
again  dared  to  cross  my  threshold. 
For  this,  during  my  absence,  you  and 
your  accursed  band  entered  my  house 
and  murdered  my  lovely  babe  and 
ray  poor  servant.  But  think  not  to 
escape  the  punishment  due  to  your 
crimes ;  if  I  should  perish  by  your 
acts,  a  just  God  will  not  let  them  be 
unavenged."  Andrew  then  repeated 
his  former  story,  with  the  most  so- 
lemn assertions  of  its  truth;  but 
Denner  only  laughed  scornfully,  and 
reproached  him  with  cowardice  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  his  ine- 
vitable fate  by  useless  falsehoods,  ex- 
horting him  not  to  profane  the  holy 
names  he  called  upon  to  witness  to 
his  perjuries. 

The  judges  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  this  scene  ;  the  appearance 
and  words  of  Andrew"  looked  like 
sincerity :  yet  the  calm  assertions  of 
Denner  staggered  their  belief  in  his 
innocence.  Georgina  was  now  brought 
in,  and  clung  to  her  husband  in 
speechless  agony.  She  coukl  only 
relate  incoherently  what  she  had  ob- 
served and  heard;  and  her  loud  ac- 
cusation of  Denner  as  the  murderer 
of  her  child  seemed  in  no  way  to  dis- 
turb him.  He  maintained,  as  he  had 
before  stated,  that  she  was  wholly 
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ignorant  of  the  deeds  of  her  hus- 
band, and  that  no  guilt  attached  to 
her.  Andrew  was  then  taken  back 
to  his  prison ;  and  some  days  after- 
wards his  good-natured  gaoler  inform- 
ed him,  that,  as  Denner  and  all  the 
other  robbers  had  persisted  in  as- 
serting her  innocence,  Georgina  had 
been  set  at  liberty.  The  young  Count 
von  Bach,  a  noble  and  generous 
youth,  who  was  yet  inclined  to  doubt 
the  guilt  of  Andrew,  had  become 
surety  for  her  appearance,  and  she 
was  then  under  the  care  of  the  old 
forester,  with  her  child.  Vain,  how- 
ever, had  been  her  entreaties  to  be 
permitted  to  see  her  husband  ;  this 
indulgence  the  magistrates  had  de- 
cidedly denied.  These  news  com- 
forted Andrew  not  a  little;  for  the 
wretched  situation  to  which  his  dear 
wife  had  been  brought  weighed  more 
heavily  on  his  mind  than  his  own  im- 
prisonment. 

His  trial  was  meanwhile  continued 
at  intervals.  It  was  proved,  agree- 
ably to  Denner's  assertion,  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  Andrew  had 
become  much  more  easy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  this  could  have 
arisen  from  no  other  source  than  a 
participation  in  the  plunder  of  the 
band.  Further,  Andrew  himself  had 
acknowledged  his  absence  from  home 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  cas- 
tle ;  and  his  story  of  the  legacy  and 
his  journey  to  Frankfort  were  sus- 
picious, inasmuch  as  he  was  unable 
to  recollect  the  name  of  the  merchant 
fromwhomhehad  received  the  money. 


Neither  the  banker  of  the  count,  nor 
the  person  with  whom  he  asserted  he 
had  lodged  at  Frankfort,  had  the 
slightest  recollection  of  him.  The 
count's  steward,  who  had  drawn  out 
the  certificate  for  Andrew,  was  dead; 
and  none  of  the  other  servants  had 
heard  of  the  legacy,  as  the  count 
had  not  spoken  of  it ;  and  Andrew, 
desirous  of  surprising  his  wife  on  his 
return  from  Frankfort,  had  kept  it 
a  close  secret  from  all  his  friends. 
Thus  every  circumstance  alledged 
by  Andrew,  to  prove  his  absence  in 
Frankfort  on  the  night  of  the  plun- 
dering of  the  castle,  and  his  having 
become  fairly  possessed  of  the  mo- 
ney found  on  him,  appeared  doubt- 
ful, if  not  altogether  a  fabricatioui 
Denner,  on  the  other  hand,  persisted 
steadily  in  his  first  assertion,  which 
was  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of 
all  the  robbers  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  with  him.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  considered  by  the 
judges  as  so  strong  a  proof  of  the 
guilt  of  Andrew  as  the  declaration 
of  two  of  the  count's  vassals,  who, 
by  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  had 
plainly  recognised  Andrew  during 
the  attack,  and  saw  the  count  fall 
by  his  hand.  These  proofs  were 
deemed  sufficient  to  establish  his 
guilt;  and,  viewing  him  as  a  harden- 
ed villain,  they  ordered  that  he  should 
be  put  to  the  torture,  to  punish  his 
obstinacy,  and  force  him  to  a  con- 
fession. 

(  To  be  continued,) 
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Farmers,  did  I  say  ?  What  a  mis- 
take! Agriculturists  is  the  right 
word,  the  other  being  now  quite  ob- 
solete, and  never  used,  I  believe,  ex- 


cept by  some  petulant  squire,  who, 
piqued  at  the  perseverance  with  which 
his  tenants  emulate  his  style  of  liv- 
ing, is  wont  (when  for  a  few  weeks  in 
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the  autumn  lie  condescends  to  rusti- 
cate) to  answer  his  friends'  inquiries 
of  "  Who  are  those  ladies  we  just 
passed  ?"  with  "  Those  ladies,  gen- 
tlemen, are  the  daughters  of  Ralph 
Thrifty,  a  farmer  ;  he  has  the  lease 
of  my  Hill  Farm  yonder;  and  I  think 
their  appearance  will  justify  you  in 
reporting  rae  the  best  landlord  in 
England." 

Now  I  have  heard  my  grandmo- 
ther, a  good  garrulous  old  lady — 
peace  to  her  ashes ! — talk  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  her  time  :  farm-houses, 
she  said,  were  then  considered  "  the 
abominations  of  desolation ;"  they 
were  situated  in  the  most  remote 
jspots ;  and  melancholy  and  slow  was 
the  progress  that  any  poor  wight 
made  who  was  destined  to  find  his 
way  to  their  doors.  The  roads  were 
suffered  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay, 
and  even  rottenness ;  the  deep  wheel- 
tracks  were,  it  is  true,  here  and  there 
filled  up  with  huge  stones,  which, 
making  a  diversity  of  hill  and  valley, 
threatened  the  disjointing  of  every 
limb,  and  almost  the  destruction  of 
life  itself.  It  was  customary  for  those 
who  travelled  these  "  ways  of  plea- 
santness" to  make  a  will  (if  they  had 
any  disposable  goods),  in  case  "  any 
thing  should  happen  to  them."  The 
interior  of  these  dreary  habitations 
did  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  visitor.  A  large  porch,  with 
a  seat  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, as  the  genius  of  tobacco  and 
pipes,  led  to  a  door  ponderous  and 
prison-like,  which,  when  opened, 
grated  on  its  hinges,  as  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  would  have  said,  and  seemed 
to  augur  an  "  unfriendly"  welcome. 
A  large  cold  brick-paved  hall,  every 
wind  of  heaven  visiting  it  roughly, 
haviog  free  ingress  at  the  great  chim- 
?}ey  and  the  greater  staircase,  not  to 


mention  innumerable  other  apertures, 
conducted  the  intruder  to  another 
apartment  called  "  the  house,"  the 
common  room  of  master,  mistress, 
children,  and  servants;  the  former 
distinguished  from  the  latter  only  by 
having  a  seat  nearest  the  fire  and 
highest  at  table,  by  talking  more  and 
louder,  and  by  a  certain  look  of  self- 
importance,  which  declared,  "  This 
house  is  mine." 

The  master  added  example  to  pre- 
cept, led  the  reapers  to  the  "  ripened 
field,"  and  assisted  them  in  gathering 
its  fruits;  indeed  he  shared  in  every 
part  of  their  labour.  His  sons  were 
bred  up  to  succeed  him,  to  toil  in  the 
same  field  ;  and  he  died  contented  if 
he  could  "  bequeath  to  them  a  good 
name,"  with  the  means  of  continuing 
their  calling  honestly  and  without  re- 
proach. His  daughters  were  matched 
as  well  as  might  be ;  the  more  they 
were  skilled  in  the  management  of 
the  dairy  and  poultry-yard,  so  much 
themore  likely  were  they  to  be,  what  is 
commonly  called,  wellmarried.  These 
were  *'  the  good  old  times:"  tlie  ques- 
tion is,  are  not  these  pi'esent  times 
better,  these  days  of  macadamization, 
these  days  when  every  country  car- 
penter understands  building  a  con- 
venient house  as  well  as  Wyattville, 
and  somewhat  better  than  Nash; 
when  these  almost  uninhabitable  man- 
sions are  converted  into  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
them  I'endered  passable  for  stanhopes 
of  the  last  fashion  ?  And  is  not  a 
stanhope  preferable  to  a  rumbling 
cart,  and  a  horse  of  speed  and  mettle 
better  than  Dobbin  jogging  on  at 
the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour? 

Better  or  worse,  such  is  the  change 
brought  about  in  the  habits  of  Eng- 
lish agriculturists,  that  if  the  grand- 
sires  of  the  present  generation  could 
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be  permitted  to  revisit  this  nether 
world,  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
own  their  descendants.  Some  of  the 
rusticity  common  to  their  class  clings 
perhaps  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clodpole 
of  the  present  day,  and  occasions 
many  a  ludicrous  situation  when  con- 
trasted with  the  attempts  at  refine- 
ment made  by  the  younger  branches 
of  the  same  family. 

Miss  Theodosia  Clodpole  blushes 
to  hear  mamma,  in  her  zeal  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  verb  to  be  (having 
been  instructed  by  the  same  Theodo- 
sia never  to  say  we  was),  continually 
mincing  out  /  were;  and  Miss  Emilia 
glances  many  a  reproof  at  papa  while 
he  is  boasting  of  the  numbers  of  his 
flocks  and  herds,  or  deploring  the 
short  produce  of  his  acres;  whilst  his 
son,  his  pride,  Mr.  Alfred  Clodpole, 
cuts  him  short  in  the  middle  of  an 
oft-told  tale  with  "  We've  heard  that 
before ;  now  I'll  tell  you  something 
iiew :  Sir  Charles  Spendall  told  me 

in    the    field    the    other   day " 

*'  Which  field?"  interrupts  the  fa- 
ther.— "  I  beg  your  dullness'  pardon, 
sir;  I  mean  when  we  were  hunting — 
by  the  bye.  Sir  Charles  admires  my 
mare,  and  has  bid  me  a  hiindred  gui- 
neas for  her." — *'  I  dare  say  he  did," 
replies  the  father ;  "  easier  to  bid  it 
than  to  pay  it,"  with  an  emphasis  in- 
tended to  indicate,  "  That's  tit  for 
tat." 

To  minds  accustomed  to  the  re- 
finements of  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
scenes  like  these  present  a  species  of 
burlesque  closely  bordering  on  the 
disgusting;  but  every  improvement 
must  have  a  beginning,  and  outward 
appearances  are  the  first  to  undergo 
a  change ;  the  barbarians  of  newly 
discovered  tracts  are  more  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  toy  or  a  string  of  beads 
than  all  the  instruction  that  their  be- 
nefactors can  offer  them.     From  the 


window  at  which  I  am  sitting,  a  truly 
English  picture  presents  itself:  I 
can  number  six  snug  farms,  whose 
white  chimneys,  sending  forth  vo- 
lumes of  smoke,  indicate  that  some- 
body lives  within  who  knows  how  to 
be  comfortable;  and  round  their  fire- 
sides, if  I  could  look  in  upon  them, 
no  doubt  I  should  see  lots  of  smart 
lasses  and  would-be  gay  blades  as- 
sembled. The  gardens  surrounding 
the  houses  are  laid  out  with  neatness, 
if  not  with  taste ;  and  all  the  other 
out-door  arrangements  appear  to  be 
well  appointed. 

War,  under  the  effects  of  which 
some  of  us  are  still  smarting,  im- 
proved  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turists, and  they  have  consequently 
made  some  advances  towards  that 
state  of  civilization  and  intelligence 
which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  the 
superior  English  manufacturers.  But 
at  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing, 
what  long  faces  we  see  around  us ! 
for  they  are  dreading  another  change 
of  fickle  Fortune;  dreading  that  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  retrograde 
movement;  dreading  that  a  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  will  bring  back  "  the 
good  old  times,"  as  they  have  been 
called;  dreading  a  return  to  a  state, 
which,  if  my  good  gossiping  grand- 
mother told  truth,  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  "  rude  Carinthian  boor." 
However,  being  no  politician,  I  must 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  British 
legislators;  though,  in  truth,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  dirt  and  confusion 
succeed  to  order  and  decency ;  and  I 
should  prefer  meeting  an  orer-dress- 
ed  female  in  a  walkahle  country. rather 
than  oneof  the  uncouth  milkmaids  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-mounted  yeoman  would 
yield  me  more  pleasure,  than  a  ren- 
contre with  a  lout  in  his  gaberdine. 

Longbrook  Lodge ^  Feb.  1827. 
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DK^iTII  OF  POPE 

L'AcQiJF.TTA,  the  appalling  word 
at  which  all  tremble  in  Italy,  is  the 
diminutive  of  aequo,  water.  The 
terrible  effects  of  the  poison  of  the 
upas-tree  are  well  known ;  the  well- 
informed  reader  is  equally  aware  of 
the  properties  of  the  aqua  tophana, 
from  the  history  of  Weishaupt's  II- 
luminati,  by  whom  it  was  decreed  as 
the  potion  of  those  who  violated 
their  oaths;  Orfila's  work  is  gene- 
rally read,  and  most  people  have 
some  notion  of  the  operation  of 
the  juice  of  the  blancanillo-tree,  the 
metallic  poisons,  and  the  virulent 
fluid  which  Nature  has  bestowed  on 
several  species  of  reptiles :  but  all 
these  poisons  are  nothing  compared 
with  one  less  known,  which  is  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Perusa,  in  Ca- 
labria. Its  properties  consist  chiefly 
in  this,  that  its  effect  is  not  manifest- 
ed by  any  particular  symptom  ;  for 
it  is  not  till  it  has  brought  the  body 
to  the  brink  of  dissolution,  that  the 
sufferer  discovers  his  situation  :  its 
result  is  a  slow  but  inevitable  death, 
and  it  affords  the  fiend  by  whom  it 
has  been  employed  the  sight  of  the 
painful  agony  of  his  victim. 

With  this  poison,  according  to  a 
generally  received  opinion  in  Italy, 
the  Jesuits  dispatched  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  This  pontiff,  who  suppressed 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  expected  no 
other  than  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
revenge  of  that  powerful  society ; 
and  on  this  subject  he  expressed  him- 
self to  his  anxious  friends  in  the  Tal- 
lowing terms :  "  I  foresaw  every  thing 
when  I  signed  the  bull  in  question. 
But  in  doing  this,  I  have  only  done 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  right  and 
expedient :  at  the  same  time  that  I 
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threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Pro- 
vidence, I  well  knew  that  my  life 
ujust  be  sacrificed." 

Such,  too,  was  actually  his  fate,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions  ;  for  the  ut- 
most vigilance  could  not  long  defend 
his  Holiness  from  his  still  more  vigi- 
lant foes.  "  Brother  Francis,"  he 
would  frequently  say  to  his  cook, 
"  give  an  eye  to  the  pot,  otherwise  it 
may  fare  ill  both  with  you  and  me." 
Brother  Francis  obeyed  this  injunc- 
tion most  conscientiously,  and  suffer- 
ed no  person  to  enter  the  kitchen ; 
nay,  one  day  when  he  had  left  it  for 
a  moment  and  forgotten  to  lock  the 
door,  he  immediately  acquainted  the 
pope  with  the  circumstance,  and  the 
latter  ate  nothing  that  day  but  eggs. 

In  1770,  a  female  peasant  of  Va- 
lentano  and  several  other  fanatics 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  pope  as 
being  near  at  hand.  In  1771  these 
predictions  were  revived.  In  1773, 
the  year  in  which  the  bull  for  the 
suppression  of  the  order  was  issued, 
several  still  more  precise  revelations 
respecting  this  event,  by  a  female 
enthusiast  from  the  march  of  Anco- 
na,  were  made  public.  In  her  de- 
nunciations she  threatened  the  pope, 
and  all  those  princes  who  should 
persecute  or  suppress  the  order,  with 
speedy  death  and  other  fearful  cala- 
mities. Several  montlis,  nevertheless, 
elapsed  before  the  health  of  the  pope 
sustained  any  shock ;  but  in  the  ear- 
ly part  of  1774,  on  Wednesday  in 
the  Holy  Week,  when  the  po])e  was 
returning  from  the  Vatican,  he  said 
quite  unexpectedly  to  the  Prelate 
Macedonio,  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  at  the  same  time 
laying  his  hand  on  his  stomach,  "  I 
U 
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am  poisoned,  IVIacedonio ;  I  feel  it  j 
here."  ! 

Nor washis Holiness  mistaken:  his  | 
mouth  and  throat  soon  began  to  swell;  i 
this  was   followed  by  vomiting,   in- 1 
creasing  weakness  of  the  whole  body,  i 
violent  pains,  and  at  length  stupor ;  | 
his  mouth  stood  continually  open,  as 
though  an  inward  fire  was  consuming  ' 
the  body.    In  short,  all  the  symptoms 
plainly  indicated  what  must  have  hap- 
pened, and  what  was  to  be  expected. 
The  pope  sent,  without  loss  of  time, 
for  his  friend  Dr.  Bianchi  of  Rimini : 
he  came,  but  not  till  it  was  too  late. 
The  holy  fither  had,  immediately  on 
perceiving  his  situation,  had  recourse 
to  an  antidote  which  he  always  car- 
ried about  him ;  he  had  then  caused 
himself  to  be   carried  into  a  room 
heated  almost  to  the  temperature  of 
an  oven,  in  order  to  expel  the  poison 
by   artificial    transpiration :    but  all 
means  proved  unavailing. 

Ganganelli  actually  expired  on  the 
22d  of  the  following  September,  con- 
sumed by  the  most  terrible  of  all  fe- 
vers, the  acquetta  fever.  His  death 
was  marked  by  resignation  and  chris- 
tian dignity.    Not  a  complaint,  not  a 


murmur,  escaped  his  lips.  When 
questioned  respecting  his  will,  he 
briefly  replied,  "  My  soul  to  God, 
my  property  to  my  relations !" 

After  his  decease,  the  effects  of 
the  most  virulent  of  poisons  mani- 
fested themselves  in  the  most  hide- 
ous manner.  The  body  fell  into 
black  masses,  and  pestiferous  effluvia 
exhaled  from  it.  The  bowels  and 
the  heart  of  the  pope  were  put  into 
an  urn  for  the  purpose  of  being  af- 
terwards deposited  with  the  body; 
but  in  a  few  hours  the  vase  shivered 
of  itself  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Nay, 
even  after  the  bowels  had  been  re- 
moved and  the  lx)dy  was  carefully 
washed  and  embalmed,  a  fluid  tinged 
with  blood  was  incessantly  formed 
in  it,  and  ran  through  the  bed  and 
upon  the  floor.  This  extraordinary 
dissolution  filled  all,  particularly  the 
faculty,  with  surprise  and  horror. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  property  peculiar 
to  the  acquetta,  that  its  effects  con- 
tinue upon  the  inanimate  body.  God 
preserve  all  my  readers  from  the 
acqiwtfa-^ a.ud  the  writer  too,  who 
has  gleatied  the  above  particulars 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  J 
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The  features  of  the  lady  who  was  i 
sitting  for  her  portrait  were  beauti-  | 
ful,  but   the   expression  which  she  ' 
had  now  given  them  was  not  their  : 
own ;  and  the  artist,  conscious  that 
his  work  would  not  add  much  to  his 
celebrity,  tapped  ever  and  anon  upon  , 
his  pallet  to  excite  her  more  lively  i 
attention,  and  while  at  one  time  he  | 
bade  her  cast  her  head  this  or  that 
way,  he  could  not  bring  it  in  accord 
with  its  usual  habits.    If  he  told  her  1 
to  smile,  she  simpered  like  an  idiot,  '; 
or  laughed  outright  like  a  wanton  :  { 


OLDEN  TIME. 

and  when  he  corrected  her  to  seri- 
ousness, a  pout  of  ill-nature  entirely 
foreign  to  her  disposition  clouded 
her  countenance.  Yet  was  she  as 
fully  anxious  as  the  painter  that  her 
picture  should  be  as  beautiful  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  she  sat  to  gratify  one  who 
would  not  be  very  easily  satisfied, 
and  whose  criticism  alone  could  make 
it  useless,  or  stamp  it  with  the.  high- 
est value ;  and  whilst  she  at  one 
time  shook  her  golden  locks  over  her 
forehead,  and  at  another  parted  them 
with  fingers  resembling   the  purest 
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ivory,  she  shewed  liow  anxious  she 
was  to  assist  the  artist  to  produce  a 
perfect  resemblance.  Any  painter 
could  have  thrown  upon  his  canvas 
the  cold  detail  of  her  every-day 
countenance,  for  it  had  nothing  in  it 
strongly  marked  ;  but  when  this  face 
was  lighted  up  with  expression,  the 
artist  now  engaged  upon  it,  although 
the  only  one  on  whom  a  lover  might 
build  his  hopes,  could  make  no  ap- 
proach to  any  thing  like  a  correct 
delineation  of  the  fair  original.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  achieved  something 
like  the  face  of  the  lovely  sitter, 
which,  unfortunately  for  him,  betray- 
ed not  those  strong  markings  on 
which  Rembrandt  would  have  de- 
lighted to  dwell ;  for,  calm  in  ex- 
pression and  round  in  form,  it  ad- 
mitted not  of  breadth  of  shadow  or 
depth  of  tone.  The  carnations,  it  is 
true,  died  upon  her  cheek,  but  there 
were  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  light  no 
pencil  could  imitate,  a  pair  of  lips  to 
which  indeed  vermilion  could  not 
compare,  but  which,  like  the  ivory  of 
her  teeth,  kept  colour  and  art  at  an 
humble  distance.  Dissatisfied  with 
his  copy  from  nature,  he  essayed  to 
portray  art;  and  as  his  pencil  worked 
on  this  part  of  the  canvas,  the  most 
beautiful  satin  seemed  manufactured 
under  his  hand.  As  yet,  in  his  pic- 
ture, he  had  condescended  to  follow 
the  fashion  of  the  times  in  which  he 
Hved :  the  corkscrew  curl  scarcely 
shaded  the  forehead  it  was  meant  to 
adorn;  the  falling  and  nllagreed  rob- 
bins  fell  from  the  mid-arm,  whilst 
the  everlasting  pear-formed  pearl 
hung  from  the  breast  or  trembled 
from  the  ear:  but  having  conde- 
scended to  all  this,  he  hung,  as  was 
his  taste,  some  unmeaning  drapery 
from  the  shoulder,  whence  it  was 
taught  to  flutter  in  the  breeze ;  and 


in  the  beautiful  texture  of  his  satin, 
he  seemed  to  console  himself  for  the 
want  of  identity  in  the  portrait. 

He  was  finishing  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  hands  and  arms,  to  which  his 
pencil  did  ample  justice,  and  was 
again  about  to  soar  into  the  regions 
of  romance,  by  placing  in  this  hand 
some  attribute  of  a  goddess,  or  at 
least  a  Nymph,  when  the  lovely  ori- 
gin^d  suggested  some  more  common 
but  natural  attitude,  and  charmed 
the  painter's  admiration  by  her  choice 
of  action — namely,  the  simple  one  of 
drawing  on  her  glove ;  and  in  this 
attitude  she  stands  confessed  in  the 
noble  gallery  at  Petworth.  A  little 
better  pleased  with  himself,  as  he 
continued  to  mellow  his  tints  and 
glaze  the  parts  which  were  too  vio- 
lent or  out  of  keeping — for  it  was 
the  last  sitting  which  he  was  now 
upon — his  countenance  declared  his 
satisfaction,  and  his  noble  demeanour, 
as  he  rose  from  his  work,  shewed  at 
once  the  bearing  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  taste.  His  fine  contour  of 
face,  fully  visible  and  unshadowed 
by  his  large  hat  and  feather,  which 
lay  on  a  chair  beside  him;  the  musta- 
chios  on  his  upper  lip,  of  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  which  played  in  uncon- 
fined  ringlets  over  his  forehead ;  his 
collar  of  the  finest  lace ;  his  sword 
suspended  from  his  shoulder  by  a 
massy  gold  chain,  left  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Vandyke,  that  prince  of  paint- 
ers, who  in  Rome  had  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Piltorc  cavoUeresco,  and 
whose  Titianic  tints  surpassed  those 
of  his  master  Rubens.  It  was  he 
who  had  endeavoured  by  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  art  to  snatch  a 
grace  from  heaven,  to  form  a  picture 
of  the  lovely  unfortunate  who  now 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  laying  fifty 
pounds  upon  his  table^  being  ten 
U  2 
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more  than  the  usual  price  of  that  j! 
period,  with  the  most  bewitching  air 
possible,  and  having  kissed  the  fin- 
gers of  the  artist's  new  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Gowry,  and  given 
to  the  painter  by  his  sovereign, 
went  to  take  off  her  sitting  attire  in 
that  lady's  dressing-room,  prepara- 
tory to  her  departure.  The  calm, 
the  repose  of  the  features  which  the 
painter  had  endeavoured  to  imitate, 
covered  at  this  moment  a  bosom  torn 
with  hopeless  passion  ;  and  the  love- 
ly Anne  Carr  saw  so  many  obstacles 
to  her  becoming  Countess  of  Bed- 
ford, that  she  found  herself  in  the 
fields  of  what  was  at  one  time  the 
Convent-Garden,  ere  she  imagined 
she  was  ten  paces  from  the  painter's 
mansion. 

,  She  was  suddenly  joined,  or  rather 
met,  by  a  somewhat  aged  nobleman, 
whose  person  still  had  that  elegant 
form  and  noble  air  which  had  long 
before  charmed  his  sovereign,  who 
was  so  fond  of  a  handsome  exterior, 
and  was  his  dearest  friend.  His  hair 
was  light,  and  his  beard  of  a  reddish 
hue ;  and  there  was  still  about  him 
an  eflteminacy  of  bearing  attributed 
to  him  by  his  biographers.  She  re- 
ceived him  with  that  profound  obei- 
sance which  at  this  time  was  expect- 
ed from  a  child  to  a  parent,  and, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  up  to  answer 
his  inquiries  as  to  where  she  had 
been,  and  as  little  able  to  tell  aught 
but  the  truth,  she  confessed  that  her 
errand  had  been  to  Sir  Anthony, 
without  adding  to  the  suspicions  of 
her  father,  who  had  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  fatal  passion ;  but 
who  could  not  help,  however,  apos- 
trophizing her  with,  "  Alas !  unhap- 
py girl!  and  art  thou  to  be  numbered 
with  the  many  whom  ambitious  love 
has  ruined  ?     Canst  tliou  still  sup- 


pose that  Bedford's  potent  earl — not 
of  high  ancestry,  'tis  true — but  who 
revels  in  the  gifts  cf  Fortune,  will 
allow  his  son  to  ally  himself  to — " 
he  would  have  said  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness— but,  grasping  her  arm,  he 
muttered,  "  poverty  and  crime  ?" — 
"  Crime,  father  ?"  reiterated  the  af- 
flicted girl. — "  Yes,  my  child,"  con- 
tinued Somerset,  '*  the  crime  of  lov- 
ing where  you  may  be  spurned !" 
and  thus  he  imagined,  because  he 
wished,  that  he  had  quieted  her  sus- 
picion. He  contrived  to  hide  his 
face  and  agitation  by  playing  with  an 
Italian  greyhound  that  fawned  upon 
him ;  he  then  placed  her  arm  in  his, 
and  having  seen  her  safely  housed, 
essayed  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox. 

The  party  to  which  we  are  now 
about  to  introduce  our  readers  were 
seated  in  a  room  of  ample  dimensions ; 
but  however  grand  its  proportions, 
or  massive  its  furniture,  it  yet  had 
but  a  chilly  and  comfortless  appear- 
ance. Its  beaufet  was  set  out  with 
costly  cups  of  silver  and  gold.  Ser- 
vants in  splendid  liveries  attended 
the  repast.  The  tapestries  of  the 
walls  and  chimney  described  the 
amours  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  and 
Hero  and  Leander,  with  numberless 
episodes  from  Ovid,  to  delight  the 
spectator.  It  had  "  carpets  for  the 
boards ;"  and  now  occupied  at  the 
table  were  two  great  chairs  for  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  a 
Uttle  chair  and  a  small  stool,  the  lat- 
ter covered  with  damask.  The  only 
seats  besides  these  consisted  of  four 
long  cushions  and  nine  stools  covered 
with  carpeting :  the  walls,  however, 
were  also  decorated  by  some  modern 
j  pictures  by  Vandyke,  chiefly  por- 
traits of  the  family ;  and  a  great 
looking-glass,  suspended  so  high  and 
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so  slanting  from  the  top,  that  although 
you  saw  reflected  in  it  your  whole 
length  as  you  entered,  yet  as  you 
approached  nearer  your  head  and 
shoulders  vanished,  leaving  nothing 
but  your  legs  and  the  roses  of  your 
shoes  visible. 

On  one  cushion  lay  a  litter  of  black 
spaniel  puppies ;  and  on  an  ancient 
side-table,  a  chess-board  with  its  bag 
of  men,  the  tassels  of  which  afforded 
high  amusement  to  a  young  kitten, 
who  jmwed  and  patted  them  till  the 
whole  fell  to  the  ground,  bringing 
with  it  a  cittern,  on  which  some  part 
of  the  family  had  been  playing,  and 
the  hollow  sound  of  which,  on  its 
falling,  scared  the  little  animal  from 
its  frolics. 

Whether  my  lord  of  Bedford  had 
been  foiled  at  the  council-table,  or 
that  more  obstacles  had  arisen  to  his 
glorious  plan  of  draining  the  Lin- 
colnshire fens,  we  cannot  decide  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  dinner  suited  not. 
'Tis  true,  the  chamberlain  had  not 
purveyed  as  if  the  old  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke were  to  dine  there;  but  as  a 
family  dinner  for  a  nobleman  at  this 
period,  it  was  not  insignificant.  A 
dish  of  marrow-bones,  garnished  with 
cocks'  heads,  was  at  the  top  of  the 
table;  at  the  bottom  was  a  loin  of 
veal,  and  in  the  centre  smoked  a  leg 
of  mutton :  these  were  flanked  by  a 
dish  of  fowl  and  three  pullets,  gar- 
nished with  a  dozen  of  larks  all  in 
one  dish,  and  a  neat's  tongue  with 
dishes  of  anchovies  ;  and  these  were 
succeeded  by  prawns  and  cheese. 
His  lordship  partook  of  all  these 
dishes,  but  still  his  brow  remained 
clouded :  his  amiable  wife,  the  co- 


heiress of  the  LordChandos,  essayed 
to  sooth  his  perturbed  spirits,  and 
by  the  time  the  servants  had  retired 
she  had  indeed  brought  him  to  some- 
thing more  like  complacency:  but  still 
he  complained  that  all  went  wrong  in 
his  ill-conducted  house;  and  although 
the  dinner  had  waited  his  leisure,  he 
complained  of  the  extravagantly  late 
hour,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  times 
when  a  nobleman  could  not  dine  till 
near  two  o'clock  in  the  day.     Red- 
dening with  rage,  he  presumed,  he 
said,  that  he  was  no  longer  master 
of  his  own  house,  and  that  his  meals 
must  be   deferred  to  unseasonable 
hours,  while  his  son  chose  to  dally 
away  the  time  with  a  wanton.     At 
these  words,  the  blood  forsook  the 
cheeks  of  the  heir  to  his  house,  who 
stood  behind  his  father's  chair,  and 
had  he  not  clung  to  it  he  must  have 
sunk  to  the  ground.     A  look,  how- 
ever,  of  mild  beseeching  from  his 
mother  recovered  him,  but  his  dark 
black  eyes  were  suffused  in  tears : 
these  indeed  soothed  his  angry  feel- 
ing, and,  proudly  checking  his  agita- 
tion, he  humbly  asked  leave  to  retire. 
The  permission  was  as  proudly  given, 
and  a  silence  like  that  of  death  for  a 
time  reigned  throughout  the  room. 
Glass  after  glass,  from  a  flask  of  Ca- 
nary, was,  not  drunk,    but  poured 
down  his  lordship's   throat,  till  at 
length,  having  raised  his  spirits  to 
their  proper  cue,  he  shook  his  long 
and    somewhat   grey  locks,  which 
flowed  about    his    shoulders,    and 
shoving  from  him  the  tall  and  taper 
wine-glasses,  commenced  the  follow- 
ing address. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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No. 

In  the  village  of  Bouilly,  a  few 
leagues  from  Troyes,  there  was  for- 
merly a  farm-house,  which  has  been 
long  since  demolished;  but  in  the 
place  where  the  farm-yard  formerly 
stood  is  still  to  be  seen  a  hole,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fill.  The  clay  round 
the  spot  appears  black  and  burnt; 
and  the  inhabitants  declare,  that 
the  sulphureous  exhalations  which 
rise  from  it  every  night  are  enough 
to  poison  any  one  who  ventures  too 
near  it.  This  hole,  as  my  readers 
have  no  doubt  already  conjectured, 
was  the  work  of  his  satanic  majesty 
in  one  of  his  moments  of  ill-humour. 
Here  is  the  story  upon  that  subject, 
which  has  passed  from  father  to  son 
in  the  village  of  Bouilly  for  the  last 
century,  or  perhaps  longer : 

St.  John's  day  was  the  fete  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  and  every  body 
knows  that  in  France  a  village  ftte 
never  fails  to  attract  all  the  lads  and 
lasses  for  ten  miles  round  at  least. 
Accordingly  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Bouilly  proposed  to  celebrate  St. 
John's  day  with  their  neighbours ;  and 
to  heighten  their  pleasure,  it  promis- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  finest  days  of  the 
year.  Annette  alone,  the  young  and 
blooming  Annette,  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  delights  of  ihefete.  She 
was  the  servant  of  a  rich  farmer,  who 
was  noted  for  getting  more  work 
done  by  his  people  than  any  body 
else  in  the  parish.  He  had,  besides, 
a  particular  aversion  to  holidays.  In 
spite  of  his  severity,  hov/ever,  An- 
nette petitioned  for  leave  to  go  to 
the  ftte.  "  Well,"  cried  he,  "  I 
don't  like  to  refuse,  so  you  may  go, 
but  after  you  have  manured  the  field 


VIII. 
where  I  laid  down  the  dung  yester- 
day: let  me  see  that  you  spread  it  in 
a  proper  manner  all  over  the  field, 
and  do  it  well  and  carefully;  and 
then  if  your  feet  itch  for  a  caper, 
why  you  may  go,  though  I  think  you 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  at 
home." 

Poor  Annette  took  her  fork  and 
went  away  without  reply,  though  she 
was  very  much  disappointed ;  for,  in 
fact,  he  might  as  well  have  refused 
her  at  once  ;  since,  work  as  hard  as 
she  could,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  have  done  before  niglit,  conse- 
quently there  was  no  chance  what- 
ever of  her  going  to  the  fete. 

She  set  about  the  job,  however; 
but  she  sighed  very  heavily,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  worked 
with  ill-will.  She  had  not  been  above 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  at  it  when 
she  saw  a  stranger  coming  towards 
her;  he  was  well  dressed,  except  his 
boots,  which  were  large  and  of  an 
odd  fashion.  As  Annette  raised  her 
liead  to  look  at  him  he  smiled ;  but 
there  was  sometliing  in  the  sinister 
glance  he  cast  upon  her  which  made 
her  draw  back  affrighted. 

"  Well,  my  girl,"  cried  he,  in  a  fa- 
miliar tone,  "  you  are  busy  enough; 
you  have  got  a  tough  job  there,  I 
see." 

"  Ah,  sir,  that's  true  1"  and  An- 
nette gave  a  heavy  sigh. 

"  But  are  not  you  very  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  go  to  the  fete  of  St. 
John  ?  Is  there  no  lad  that  you  would 
hke  to  dance  witli?" 

*'  Troth  is  there,  sir:  but  what  can 
I  do?  My  master  says  I  shall  go 
when  1  have  quite  done;  so  you  sec 
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lie  might  as  well  have  refused  me  at 
once." 

"  No,  no,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that 
neither ;  the  thing  may  be  managed. 
I'll  get  the  job  done  for  you,  provid- 
ed you  are  willing." 

"  Willing!  ah,  that  I  am,  I  warrant 
you;  and  very  thankful  I  shall  be  too." 

"  But  then,  my  pretty  Annette, 
you  must  do  something  for  me  in  re- 
turn." 

"  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart! 
that  is,  any  thing  in  an  honest  way." 

"  O  don't  be  afraid,  my  girl,  there 
is  no  harm  intended ;  it  is  only  to 
gratify  a  foolish  fancy  of  mine. 
Promise  that  you  will  give  me  the 
first  truss  that  you  tie  to-morrow 
morning  on  getting  out  of  bed,  and 
your  task  shall  be  finished  directly." 

"  Oh !  thank  you  kindly,  sir !  If 
that  be  all,  I  promise  it  with  all  my 
heart." 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  the  words, 
when  she  saw  on  each  of  the  heaps 
of  dung  that  were  scattered  over  the 
field,  a  black  dwarf  with  a  long  tail, 
and  a  horn  in  the  middle  of  his  fore- 
head. Each  of  these  little  gentle- 
men had  a  fork  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  set  to  work  so  quickly,  that 
the  dung  was  spread  over  the  field 
in  the  best  order  before  you  could 
look  about ;  and  as  soon  as  the  job 
was  finished,  the  stranger  and  his 
little  workmen  vanished. 

The  astonished  Annette  could  not 
at  first  believe  her  eyes.  She  had 
heard  of  fairies,  or  good  ])eople,  as 
the  country-folks  called  them,  who 
sometimes  delighted  to  render  ser- 
vices to  people  in  distress ;  but  then 
she  had  never  heard^  that  they  had 
tails  or  horns.  Could  the  stranger 
then,  who  spoke  so  kindly  to  her,  and 
who  was  evidently  the  master  of  the 
others,  be  really  that  Lucifer  whom  ji 


Mansicur  le  Curt  painted  in  such 
terrible  colours? 

The  frightened  girl  stopped  a  long 
while  reflecting  on  her  adventure ;  at 
last  she  returned  home  very  pensive. 
Her  master,  surprised  at  seeing  her 
so  soon,  asked,  in  an  angry  tone,  why 
she  had  left  her  work.  She  replied 
that  it  was  finished.  The  fanner, 
thinking  that  she  told  a  fib  in  order 
to  get  away  to  the  ftte,  ran  directly 
to  the  field,  and  was  struck  with  asto- 
nishment at  the  state  in  which  he 
found  it.  There  must  be  some  trick 
in  this,  said  he  to  himself;  and  he 
came  back  in  great  haste  to  know, 
as  he  said,  the  rights  of  it. 

"  Why  how  the  devil  have  you 
done  it,  Annette  ?"  cried  he ;  "  you 
have  finished  in  an  hour  what  a  man 
would  hardly  have  done  in  half  a 
day !  truly  the  thing  is  impossible !" 

"  Why,  master,  if  you  must  know 
all,  I  have  had  a  little  help." 

"  A  little  help,  indeed  !  and  pray 
who  has  helped  you  ?" 

Annette  at  first  hesitated;  but  be- 
ing hard  pressed,  she  told  all.  "Aha, 
my  girl,"  cried  the  farmer,  "  here's 
a  fine  piece  of  work !  Depend  upon 
it  the  devil  never  serves  folks  for  no- 
thing ;  and  what  use  could  a  truss  of 
straw  be  of  to  him  ?  He  means  to 
play  you  a  vile  trick,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Let  us  run  and  see  if  Monsieur  le 
Cure  can  help  us  out  of  the  scrape." 

**'  Why,  husband,"  cried  his  wife, 
"  what  a  noodle  you  are  !  There  is 
no  occasion  to  trouble  the  cure,  for 
the  remedy  is  plain  enough.  Keep 
a  good  heart,  mygir],"contiruied  she, 
addressing  Annette ;  "  I'll  warrant 
you  we  shall  be  too  many  for  the  old 
one,  though  he  thinks  he  has  you 
fast  enough." 

"O  lord!"  cried  the  frightened 
girl,  *'  is  it  possible  f*" 
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"  Ye3,  yes:  Old  Nick  is  no  fool  at 
a  bargain ;  but,  cunning  as  he  is,  we 
shall  know  how  to  deal  with  him. 
He  has  made  you  promise  him  the 
first  truss  that  you  tie  on  getting  up 
to-morrow  morning.  Very  well;  take 
care  then  the  moment  you  see  day- 
light to  go  to  the  barn,  tie  directly  a 
truss  of  straw,  and  throw  it  at  the 
angel  of  darkness.  Take  great  care 
not  to  tie  your  petticoat,  your  garter, 
nor,  in  short,  any  thing  whatever 
aboutyourperson;  for  then  you  would 
be  the  truss  that  belongs  to  him.  Go, 
follow  my  advice,  and  make  your 
mind  easy ;  you  will  be  quit  for  the 
fright." 

My  readers  will  easily  beheve  that 
poor  Annette  thought  no  longer  of 
the  ftte.  She  passed  the  evening 
in  prayer,  and  the  night  without  sleep. 
She  rose  at  the  first  glimpse  of  day, 
and  went  to  the  barn  en  chemise^ 
taking  special  care  not  to  fasten  a 
single  string  about  her  body.  As  soon 
as  she  entered,  she  began  to  make  a 
truss  of  barley-straw,  and  as  she  was 
doing  it,  she  saw  him  for  whom  she 
was  preparing  it  enter :  but  he  had 
completely  changed  his  appearance ; 


this  time  he  appeared  m  propria  per" 
sona,  with  his  horns,  his  goat's  beard, 
long  tail,  and  vulture's  claws.  The 
poor  girl  trembled  in  every  limb  at 
the  sight  of  the  renegade.  She  had 
hardly  strength  to  tie  a  small  truss 
of  barley-straw,  which  she  flung,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  at  the  head  of  the 
demon ;  who,  seeing  his  hopes  thus 
frustrated,  seized  it  with  a  fearful 
yell,  and  flew  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
thunder-storm,  carrying  with  him  the 
roof  of  the  barn,  and  scattering  over 
the  farm-yard  the  truss  of  straw, 
which  he  tore  to  pieces  with  his  claws. 
My  readers  will  easily  believe,  that 
from  that  day  Annette  was  on  her 
guard  with  people  whom  she  did  not 
know,  however  sweet-spoken  they 
might  be.  The  barn  was  thatched; 
the  field  manured  by  the  devils  pro- 
duced a  plentiful  crop.  The  straw 
had  fallen  from  the  claws  of  the  de- 
vil upon  some  dung  in  the  farm-yard ; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  ground, 
where  that  dung  was  spread,  became 
barren;  while  on  the  spot  where  the 
band  of  the  truss  had  fallen,  the  hole, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  immedi- 
ately appeared. 
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Present,  the  Vicau,    Mr.  Montagur,    Mr.  Mathews,   Mr.  Apathy,    Cminsellor  Eitheksiup, 
Reginald  HiLDEiiiiAND,  Mrx.  Miss,  and  iJi iss  Rosina  Puimrose. 


Reginald.  Why  do  you  tease  me 
so  much  about  Miss  Landon  ?  Is  she 
the  only  female  writer  of  pretty  verses 
we  have,  that  you  ladies  are  so  eager 
to  get  hold  of  each  new  volume  that 
issues  from  her  pen  ? 

Mrs.  Primrose.  Oh,  no !  there  are 
other  ladies  whose  works  breathe  a 
large  portion  of  poetic  fire:  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Hi^ans,  Miss 
Mitford,  and  the  anonymous  transla- 


tor of  Klopstock's  Messiah,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  Miss  Landon  is  the  poet 
of  feeling :  hers  is  not  the  language 
of  deep  emotion  or  intense  passion  ; 
but  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart; 
it  is  woman  s  love;  and  it  strikes  a 
chord  in  the  breast  of  every  female, 
which  vibrates  responsive  to  the 
touch. 

Miss  Primrose.  My  dear  madam, 
you  are  quite  eloquent  in  Miss  Lan- 
don's  praise. 
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Mrs.  Prhnrose.  And  ought  I  not 
to  be  when  Miss  Landon  has  written 
such  Hues  as  the  fbllovvinti? 

o 

For  me  in  sooth,  not  mine  the  lute 

On  its  own  powers  to  rely  ; 
But  its  chords  with  all  wills  to  suit, 

It  were  an  easier  task  to  try 
To  bend  in  one  each  varying  tone 
The  midnight  wind  has  ever  known. 
One  sailh,  that  tale  of  battle-brand 
Is  all  too  rude  for  my  weak  hand  ; 
Another,  too  much  sorrow  flings 
Its  piercing  cadence  o'er  my  strings. 
So  much  to  win,  so  much  to  lose, 
No  marvel  if  I  fear  to  choose. 
How  can  I  tell  of  battle-field, 
I  never  listed  brand  to  wield  j 
Or  dark  ambition's  pathway  try, 
In  truth  I  never  looked  so  higli ; 
Or  stern  revenge,  or  hatred  ffli. 
Of  what  I  know  not,  can  I  tell  ? 
I  soar  not  on  such  lofty  wings. 
My  lute  has  not  so  many  strings ; 
Its  dower  is  but  an  humble  dower. 

And  I  who  call  upon  its  aid, 
My  power  is  but  a  woman's  power, 

Of  softness  and  of  sadness  made. 
In  all  its  changes  my  own  heart 
Must  give  its  colour,  have  its  part. 
If  that  I  know  myself  what  keys 
Yield  to  my  hand  their  sympathies, 
I  should  say,  it  is  those  whose  tone 
Is  woman's  love  and  sorrow's  own  ; 
Such  notes  as  float  upon  the  gale, 
When  twilight,  tender  nurse,  and  pale, 
Brings  soothing  airs  and  silver  dew. 
The  panting  roses  to  renew  j 
Feelings  whose  truth  is  all  their  worth. 
Thoughts  which  have  had  their  pensive  birth 
When  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  die, 
F.ve's  lesson  of  mortality. 
Such  lute,  and  with  such  humble  wreath 
As  suits  frail  string  and  trembling  breath, 
Such,  gentle  reader,  woos  thee  now. 
Oh  !   o'er  it  bend  with  j'ielding  brow  ; 
Read  thou  it  when  some  soften'd  mood 
Is  on  thy  hour  of  solitude  ; 
.^nd  tender  memory,  sadden'd  thought, 
On  the  worhl's  harsher  cares  have  wrought. 
Bethink  tnee,  kindly  look  and  word 
Will  fall  like  sunshine  o'er  each  chord  ; 
That,  light  as  is  such  boon  to  thee, 
'Tis  more  than  summer's  noon  to  me  j 
Tiiat,  if  such  meed  my  suit  hath  won, 
I  shall  not  mourn  my  task  is  done. 

The  Vicar.  Miss  Lantlon  is  right: 
Vol.  IX.  No.  LI. 


if  women  write  from  their  own  feel- 
ings, such  ought  to  be  the  subjects 
of  their  Muse.  I  like  as  httle  to  read 
a  delineation  of  violent  stormy  pas- 
sion from  the  pen  of  a  woman,  as  I 
like  to  see  the  huly  herself  transform- 
ed into  a  virago  or  a  scold. 

Reginald.  But  there  are  ladles  who 
have  succeeded  eminently  in  a  higher 
walk  of  poetry  than  that  to  which 
Miss  Landon  aspires :  their  minds 
have  been  cast  in  a  stronger  mould  ; 
they  have  more  of  man  in  their  com- 
position; and  therefore  I  grant  you 
are  uninteresting  to  us  lords  of  the 
creation,  who  would  rather  see  wo- 
man like  the  trembling  sensitive 
plant,  shrinking  from  the  touch,  or 
like  the  humble  violet,  seeking  the 
shade,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  courting 
our  protection,  than  resembling  the 
flaunting  sunflower  or  the  gaudy 
tulip,  in  the  pride  of  strength  and 
beauty,  but  wanting  sweetness  and 
modesty  and  sensibility,  which  at 
once  charm  and  enchain  us. 

Miss  Primrose.  And  yet  you  pre- 
tend insensibiUty  to  Miss  Landon's 
poetry ! 

Reginald,  Certainly  not:  oidy  you 
ladies  so  beset  me  with  questions 
about  The  Golden  Violet,  that  I  was 
willing  to  check  your  ardour  a  little: 
that's  all. 

Miss  R.  Primrose.  And  now,  what 
do  you  think  of  The  Golden  Violet  ? 

Reginald.  That  it  is  a  delightful 
poem  ;  full  of  rich  hnagery,  and  the 
pure  and  tender  feelings  of  an  un- 
sophisticated heart.  It  will  rank  next 
The  Impr  oris  at  rice,  and  before  The 
Tronhadour ;  being,  in  fact,  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  first  as  a  whole  j 
whilst  it  contains  some  passages  of 
a  far  more  splendid  description  than 
are  to  be  found  in  either. 
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Miss  Primrose.  The  idea  of  the 
Provence  festival,  on  which  the  poem  l 
is  founded,  is  a  very  pretty  one. 

Reginald.  Yes.  It  is  neatly  told 
in  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry;  and  Miss  Landon  lias  deve- 
loped it  with  equal  skill.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  Countess  Clemenza, 
the  bards,  poets,  and  minstrels  of  al- 
most every  known  country  enter  as 
competitors  for  the  prize,  and  unite 
their  lays,  some  of  them  of  more 
than  magic  sweetness.  The  lady 
found  it  difficult  to  award  the  palm ; 
and  so  do  I.  The  Italian  Mi7istrel''s 
Tale,  I  think,  if  there  be  a  prefer- 
ence, ought  to  have  it ;  but  it  would 
be  really  a  difficult  point  to  decide. 

Mrs.  Primrose.  The  following  de- 
scriptive lines,  which  occur  in  that 
tale,  are  beautiful : 

The  Count  Gonfali  held  a  feast  that  night. 
And  colov.ied  lamps  sent  forth  their  odorous 

lis  lit 
Over  gold  carvings,  and  the  purple  fall 
Of  tapestry  ;  and  around  each  stately  hall 
Were  statues,   pale,  and  finely  shaped  and 

fair, 
As  if  all  beauty,  save  her  life,  were  there ; 
An<!,  like  light  clouds  floating  around  each 

room, 
The  censers  roll'd  the  volumes  of  perfume ; 
And  scented  waters  mingled  with  the  breath 
Of  flowers,   which  died,  as  if  they  joy'd  in 

death ; 
And  the  white  vases,  white  as  mountain  snow, 
Look'd  yet  more  delicate  in  the  rich  glow 
Of  summerblossoms,  hanging  o'er  each  side, 
Like  sunset  reddening  o'er  a  silver  tide. 
There  was  the  tulip,  with  its  rainbow  globe  j 
And,  like  the  broidery  on  a  silken  robe 
Made  for  the  beauty's  festal  midnight  hours, 
The    sparkling    jessamine  shook    its   silver 

showers  ; 
like  timid  hopes,  the  lily  shrank  from  sight: 
The  rose  leant,  as  it  ianguish'd  with  delight, 
Yet,  bride-like,    drooping    in    its   crimson 

shaine; 
And  the  anemone,  whose  cheek  of  flame 
Is  golden,  as  it  were  the  flower  the  sun 
In  his  noon-hour  most  lov'd  to  look  upon. 

Iteginald.  Yes ;  they  are  of  a  de- 
scription that  will  be  much  oftener 


fallen  short  of,  than  equalled — much 
less  excelled.  The  Spanish  Min^ 
streVs  Tale  is  also  one  of  peculiar 
fire  and  spirit.     Its  title  is 

THE  YOUNG  AVENGER. 

The  warrior's  strength  is  bow'd  by  age,  the 

warrior's  step  is  slow. 
And  tlie  beard  upon  his  breast  as  white  as  is 

the  winter  snow  : 
Yet  his  eye  shines  bright,   as  if  not  yet  its 

last  of  fame  were  won; 
Six  sons  stand  ready  in  their  arms  to  do  as 

he  has  done. 

"  Now  take  your  way,  ye  Laras  bold,  and  to 

the  battle  ride, 
For  loud  upon  the  Christian  air  are  vaunts  of 

Moorish  pride  : 
Your  six  white  steeds  stand  at  the  gate  ;  go 

forth,  and  let  me  see 
Who  will  return  the  first,  and  bring  a  Moslem 

head  to  me." 

Forth  they   went,    six   gallant  knights,  all 

mail'd  from  head  to  heel — 
Is  it  not  death  to  him  who  first  their  fiery 

strength  shall  feel  ? 
They  spurr'd  their  steeds,  and  on  they  dash'd, 

as  sweeps  the  midnight  wind  ; 
While  their  j'oungest  brother  stood  and  wept 

that  he  must  stay  behind. 

"  Comehere,  my  child,"  the  fatlier  said;"  and 

wherefore  dost  thou  weep  ? 
The  time  will  come  when  from  the  fray  nought 

shall  my  favourite  keep  ; 
When  thou  wilt  be  the  first  of  all  amid  the 

hostile  spears  :'' 
The  boy  shook  back  his  raven  hair,  and 

laugh'd  amid  his  tears. 

The  sun  went  down,  but  lance  nor  shield  re- 
flected back  his  light ; 

The  moon  rose  up,  but  not  a  sound  broke  on 
the  rest  of  night: 

The  old  man  watch'd  impatiently,  'till  with 
morn  o'er  the  plain 

There  came  a  sound  of  horses'  feet,  there 
came  a  martial  train. 

But  gleam'd  not  back  the  sunbeam  glad  from 
plume  or  helm  of  gold; 

No,  it  shone  upon  the  crimson  vest,  tlie  tur- 
ban's emerald  fold : 

A  Moorish  herald,  six  pale  heads,  hung  at 
his  saddle-bow, 

Gash'd,  changed,  yet  well  the  father  knew 
the  lines  of  each  fair  brow. 
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'•  Oh  !  (lid  they  f.il!  by  numbers  ?  or  did  they 

bristly  yield?" 
"  Not  so  :   beneath  the  same  bold  hand  thy 

children  pross'd  the  field. 
They  died  as  Noiirreddin  would  wish  all  foes 

of  his  sliould  die  : 
Small  honour  does  the  conquest  boast  when 

v;on  fiom  those  who  fly." 

And  thus  he  sail  h:  "  This  was  the  sword  that 

swept  down  thy  brave  baiid^ 
Find  thou  one  who  can  draw  it  forth  in  all 

tliy  Christian  laud. 
If  ^rom  a  youth  snch  sorrowing  and  scathe 

thou  hast  endured, 
Dread  thou    to  wait  for  vengeance  till  his 

summers  are  matured!" 

The  aged  chieftain  took  the  sword  ;  in  vain 

his  hands  essay'd 
To  draw  it  from  its  scabbard  forth,  or  poise 

the  heavy  blade  : 
He    flung   it   to  his   only  child,   now  sadly 

standing  by — 
•'Now  weep,  for  here  is  cause  for  tears  !  — 

alas  !  mine  own  are  dry." 

Tiieu  answer'd  proud  the  noble  boy  :   **  My 

tears  last  morning  came 
For  weakness  of  my  own  right  hand — to  shed 

them  now  were  shame. 
I  will  not  do  my  brothers'  names  such  deep 

and  deadly  wrong  ; 
Brave  were  they  unto  death  —  success  can 

but  to  God  belong." 

And  years  have  fled,  that  boy  has  sprung 
unto  a  goodly  height, 

And  fleet  of  foot,  and  stout  of  arm,  in  his  old 
father's  light: 

Yet  breath'd  he  never  wish  to  take  in  glori- 
ous strife  his  part, 

And  shame  aud  grief,  his  backwardness  was 
to  that  father's  heart. 

Cold,  silent,  stern,  he  let  time  pass,  until  he 

rush'd  one  day 
Where,  mourning  o'er  his  waste  of  youth, 

the  weary  chieftain  lay  : 
"Unarm'd  he  was,  but  in  his  grasp  he  bore  a 

heavy  brand — 
*•  My  father,   I   can  wield   his  sword  ;    now 

knighthood  at  thy  hand! 

*'  For  years,  no  hours  of  quiet  sleep  upon  my 

eyelids  came, 
For  Nourreddin  had  j)oison'd  all  my  slumber 

with  his  fame  : 
I   have  waited  fiu"  my  vengeance,  but  now, 

alive  or  dead, 
1  swear  to  thee,  by  my  brothers'  graves,  that 

thou  Shalt  have  his  head ! " 


It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see  when  those  two 

warriors  met! 
The  one  dark  as  a  thunder-cloud,  in  strength 

and  manhood  set ; 
The  ulher   young  and  beautiful,  with  lithe 

and  graceful  form. 
But  terrible  as  is  the  flash  that  rushes  through 

the  storm. 

And  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  to  hand,  in  deadly 
strife  they  stood. 

And  smoked  the  ground  whereon  they  fought, 
hot  with  their  mingled  blood  ; 

'Till  droop'd  the  valiant  Infidel,  fainter  his 
blows,  and  few, 

While  fiercer  from  the  combat  still  the  youth- 
ful Christian  grew. 

Nourreddin   falls,    his   sever'd   head,    it   is 

young  Lara's  prize : 
But  dizzily  the  field  of  death  floats  in  the 

victor's  eyes. 
His  cheek  is  as  his  foeman's  pale,  his  white 

lips  gasp  for  breath  ; 
Aye,  this  was  all  he  ask'd  of  Heaven — the 

victory  and  death. 

He  raised  him  on  his  arm  :  "  My  page,  come 

thou  and  do  my  will  : 
Canst  thou  not  see   a  turban'd  band   upon 

yon  distant  hill  ? 
Now  strip  me  of  my  armour,  boy,  by  yonder 

river's  side; 
Place  firm  this  head  upon  my  breast,  and 

fling  me  on  the  tide." 

That  river  wash'd  his  natal  halls,  its  waters 

bore  him  on 
Till  the  moonlight  on  the  hero  in  his  father's 

presence  shone: 
I  The  old  chief  to  the  body  drew — his  gallant 

boy  was  dead ; 
But  his  vow  of  vengeance  had  been  kept — 

he  bore  Nourreddin's  head! 

Mr.  Apathy.  Very  good  indeed! 
There  is  something  of  the  style  of 
the  old  Spanish  ballad  about  that 
composition  ;  it  bespeaks  a  genius 
that  is  both  vivid  and  enthusiastic, 
and  is  embued  with  the  true  soul  of 
poetry. 

Mrs.  Primrose.  Tliere  are  other 
poems  attached  to  The  Golden  Vio- 
let ;  and  I  think  Erinna  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  writer's  produc- 
tions. It  is  full  of  feehng,  pure  and 
ingenuous  as  that  of  the  young  in- 
X  2 
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fant  just  budding  into  life;  and  there  ; 
are  passages  that  would  not  disgrace 
either  Scott  or  Byron. 

Reginald.  The  apostrophe  to  po- 
etry is  peculiarly  fine  : 

Oh!  glorious  is  the  gifted  poet's  lot! 
And  touching  more  than  glorious  :  'tis  to  be 
Companion  of  the  heart's  least  earthly  hour ; 
The  voice  of  love  and  sadness,  calling  forth 
Tears  from  their  silent  fountain  :  'tis  to  have 
Share    in    all    nature's    loveliness  j    giving 

flowers 
A  life  as  sweet,  more  lasting  than  their  own  j 
And  catching  from  green  wood  and  lofty  pine 
Language  mysterious  as  musical; 
Making  the  thoughts  which  else  had   only 

been 
Like  colours  on  the  morning's  earliest  hour, 
Immortal,  and  worth  immortality  j 
Yielding  the  hero  that  eternal  name 
For  which  he  fought  j  making  the  patriot's 

deed 
A  stirring  record  for  long-after  time ; 
Cherishing  tender  thoughts  which  else  had 

pass'd 
Away  like  tears;  and  saving  the  loved  dead 
From  death's  worst  part — its  deep  forgetful- 

ness. 

Mr.  Montague.  This  young  lady 
has  been  assailed  by  two  or  three 
of  the  reptiles  who  disgrace  our  pe- 
riodical literature  with  the  most  un- 
manly— Jiay,  even  with  brutal  scur- 
rility. Forgetful  of  her  age  and  sex 
— forgetful  of  the  chivalrous  bearing 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  ob- 
serve towards  a  woman,  and  which 
would  cause  him,  even  if  obliged  to 
censure,  to  do  it  with  the  delicacy 
and  forbearance  which  the  defence- 
less character  of  the  sex  demands — 
for  no  lady  can  descend  into  the 
ai'ena  and  combat  tlie  critics  in  a 
paper  war,  though  the  authoress  of 
Italy  resorted  to  the  desperate  ex- 
pedient ' —  they  have  attacked  her 
with  a  malignity  which  is  as  bitter  as 
it  is  indefensible.  There  is,  too,  li- 
terally no  cause  for  this  conduct :  if 
some  injudicious  friends  have  injured 
Mbs  Landon  by  their  hyperbolical 


praise,  the  lady  herself  is  no  party  to 
their  conduct.  She  is  both  modest 
and  ingenuous ;  and  I  know  no  pu- 
nishment too  disgraceful  for  her  das- 
tardly opponents. 

Reginald.  INIiss  Mitford  has  been 
similarly  attacked  by  some  obscure 
scribbler  :  indeed,  it  is  the  obscurity 
of  these  people  that  proves  their 
protection.  Their  readers  are  few, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  class ;  other- 
wise, were  their  opinions  generally 
known,  the  indignation  of  every  well- 
regulated  mind  would  be  so  strong 
and  so  loudly  expressed,  that  they 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  "  hide 
their  diminished  heads"  from  the 
gaze  of  public  scorn. 

Counsellor  Eiiherside.  Now,  Re- 
ginald, you  may  again  luxuriate  in 
your  Germanic  predilections  :  there 
are  four  more  large  tomes  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  entitled  German  Romance  ; 
Specimens  of  its  chief  AuthorSf 
with  Biographical  and  Critical  No' 
tices. 

Reginald.  "  There  is  something 
too  much  of  this,"  as  Shakspeare 
says  :  the  public  will  pall  with  these 
repeated  specimens  of  German  ro- 
mance. They  follow  one  another  in 
too  quick  succession ;  there  is  no 
time  to  digest  one  book  properly  be- 
fore another  is  placed  in  our  hands. 

The  Vicar,  I  have  no  objection 
to  these  tales  so  far  as  they  go;  but 
I  do  not  like  we  should  form  our 
opinion  of  German  literature  wholly 
from  them.  I  wish  Mr.  Cariyle  or 
Mr.  Gillies  would  give  us  translations 
of  some  of  the  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Germany,  few  of  whom  have  had 
justice  done  to  them  in  an  English 
dress. 

Miss  Primrose.  I  li^ave  read  trans- 
lations of  many  German  dramas  too^ 
Remnald. 
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Reginald.  Aye,  and  poor  "  bald 
disjointed"  things  they  are.  Goetz 
of  Bcrlichingen,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  the  fine  version  of  Wallenstein 
by  Coleriilge,  are  almost  the  only 
ones  I  can  recollect  in  which  any 
thing  like  justice  is  done  to  the  ori- 
ginals. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  And  some 
of  the  said  originals,  if  they  had  jus- 
tice done  them,  would  be  sunk  ten 
fathoms  deep  in  the  stream  of  oblivion. 

Reginald.  You  are  prejudiced, 
counsellor.  But  some  of  the  Ger- 
man dramatists  I  admit  do  not  offer 
a  very  pleasing  harvest  to  the  literary 
gleaner.  You  must  not  go  back  fur- 
ther than  Lessing,  if  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain specimens  of  the  purely  German 
drama;  unless  you  go  to  a  much 
more  distant  age,  the  materials  of 
which  are  rude,  and  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  search.  Lessing,  who  was  the 
first  that  restored  the  national  Ger- 
man drama,  which  had  been  super- 
seded by  works  on  the  French  mo- 
del, introduced  by  Gottsched,Gellert, 
Schlegel,  and  Weisse;  these  were  all 
of  the  French  school — that  school  of 
the  unities  and  of  dulness — a  school 
which  has  had  a  baleful  influence 
upon  our  own  dramatic  literature ; 
and  which,  by  curbing  genius  with 
fantastic  rules,  renders  the  produc- 
tion of  an  animated  and  impassioned 
drama  impossible,  though  an  elegant 
poem  may  certainly  be  elicited. 

Mr.  Apathy.  You  might  say,  that 
Lessing  gave  the  first  impidse  to  the 
dramatic  art  in  Germany;  for,  -in 
fact,  the  theatre  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  any  existence  in  that  country 
before  him.  As  Madame  de  Stael 
justly  observes,  "  he  was  the  first  to 
give  to  the  Germans  the  honourable 
impulse  of  following  their  own  ge- 
nius in  their  theatrical  works;"  and 


his  Minna,  Emilia,  and  Nathan 
the  Wise,  will  always  exist  as  mo- 
numents of  his  genius.  In  his  jour- 
nal Die  Dramaturgic,  he  also  did 
much  to  introduce  more  correct  no- 
tions relative  to  the  dramatic  art 
amongst  his  countrymen ;  particularly 
by  criticizing  those  pieces  which  were 
translated  from  the  French, and  which, 
at  that  periud,  formed  the  chief  stock 
of  the  German  tlieatre.  Schiller's 
genius  is  more  vivid — his  powers 
more  commanding — Ids  talents  alto- 
gether far  superior  to  Lessing's  :  yet 
Schiller's  best  dramas  must  be  ac- 
counted amongst  those,  that,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  Kotzebue's,  and 
some  others  of  his  note,  have  occa- 
sioned us  to. look  upon  the  German 
school  as  one  of  unnatural  deformity, 
in  which  a  vicious  sentimentality  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word)  is 
inculcated,  and  the  first  piinciples 
of  religion  and  morality  are  in  danger 
of  being  subverted. 

Mr.  Montague.  Schiller's  Rob- 
bers, though  a  noble  drama,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a 
most  objectionable  character.  In 
Germany,  the  splendid  colours  in 
which  the  author  has  drawn  the  por- 
trait of  Charles  Moor,  and  the  attrac- 
tions with  which  he  has  arrayed  him, 
have  seduced  many  thoughtless 
young  men  from  the  quiet  and  evea 
tenour  of  civil  life,  to  follow  a  law- 
less occupation  as  inmates  of  the 
cave  and  the  mountain  and  the  forest; 
becoming  outlaws  and  wanderers  and 
plunderers  of  their  fellow-men.  It 
is  said,  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  whole 
village  was  so  led  away  by  the  united 
powez's  of  the  poet  and  the  actor,  on 
witnessing  the  representation  of  The 
Robbers,  that  they  left.their  peace- 
ful avocations  and  became  banditti ! 

Mr.  Apathy.  Yet  the  erroneous 
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morality  of  Schiller  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  of  society  than 
the  vicious  sentiment  of  Kotzebue — 
as  exhibited  in  Lovers'  loivs  and 
The  Stranger;  nor  is  Benyoivsld 
much  their  superior  in  this  respect. 

Reginald.  Schiller's  Don  Carlos 
is,  however,  free  from  the  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  his  Rob- 
bers, his  Fiesco,  and  his  Intrigue 
and  Love;  all  of  which,  I  admit, 
though  splendid  compositions,  are 
liable  to  censure:  but  Don  Carlos 
is  a  noble  work.  What  namby-pam- 
by stuff  does  the  tragedy  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  the  same  subject, 
appear,  when  put  in  competition  with 
this  fine  production  of  Schiller's! 

Mr.  MaiJiews.  But  you  will  not 
place  even  Don  Carlos  above  Wal- 
lenstein!  This  is  indeed  a  first-rate 
composition ;  the  hand  of  a  master 
is  displayed  throughout ;  and  the 
translation  by  Coleridge  will  enable 
those  who  do  not  understand  the 
German  language,  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  one  of  its  finest 
and  most  unexceptionable  produc- 
tions in  the  class  of  the  belles  lettres. 
Nor  must  his  Manj  Stnart  be  over- 
looked by  the  lover  of  German  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  a  drama  of  great  power, 
in  which  the  circumstances  are  ma- 
naored  with  uncommon  art;  and  the 
catastrophe  is  highly  affecting. 

Reginald.  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Bride 
of  Messina,  and  William  Tell,  are 
also  admirable  dramas ;  not  so  strik- 
ing as  The  Robbers  or  Wallenstein, 
not  equal  perhaps  in  some  particulars 
to  Mary  Stuart,  but  displaying  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture, an  extensive  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter, and  most  eminent  poetical 
talents.  William  Tell  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  by  several  translations: 
the  acting  drama  under  that  name, 


got  up  a  few  seasons  back  at  Drury- 
lane  for  Macready,  is  little  more  than 
a  translation  from  Schiller's  play. 

Mr.  Apatiiy.  Goethe  may  be  class- 
ed next  to  Schiller  as  a  dramatist. 
He  has  given  us  the  first  example  of 
an  historical  tragedy  after  the  man- 
ner of  Shakspeare,  in  liis  Goetz  of 
Berlichlngcn.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  same  era  with  that  of  The  Rob' 
bers ;  and  the  contrast  afibrded  be- 
tween the  unrestrained  licentiousness, 
mixed  with  the  noble  bearing,  of 
Charles  Moor,  and  tlie  frank  chival- 
rous deportment  of  the  old  knight, 
might  afford  scope  for  a  very  inter- 
esting analysis,  not  only  of  the  va- 
rious bearings  and  tendency  of  the 
two  characters,  but  of  the  pecuhar 
talents  and  separate  characteristics 
of  the  writers. 

ISfrs.  Primrose.  Is  not  Goetlie  a 
voluminous  writer? 

Reginald.  Yes.  His  other  dramas 
are,  the  Count  of  Egniont,  Iphige?iia 
in  Tauris,  Torquato  Tasso,  The 
Natural  Daughter,  and  Fausti.is, 
Madame  de  Stael  gives  us  his  cha- 
racteristics as  displayed  in  each  of 
these  very  correctly : 

Sometimes  he  abandons  himself  whol- 
ly to  passion,  as  in  Werther  and  Count 
Egmont ;  at  other  times  his  fugitive  po- 
etry sets  all  the  chords  of  imagination  in 
vibration :  again,  he  gives  us  historical 
facts  with  the  most  scrupulous  truth,  as 
in  Goetz  of  Balicliingen  ;  at  another 
time  he  has  all  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
times,  as  in  Hemnnn  and  Dorothea  ;  he 
now  plunges  with  Fausius  into  the  stormy 
whirlwinds  of  life  ;  then,  all  at  once,  in 
Tasso,  The  Natural  Daughter,  and  even 
in  Iphigenia,  he  considers  the  dramatic  art 
as  a  monument  erected  on  a  sepulchre. 
His  works  have  then  the  fine  forms,  the 
splendour,  and  dazzling  whiteness  of 
marble,  but,  like  it,  they  are  also  cold 
and    inanimate.      We    cannot    criticize 
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Goethe  as  a  good  autlior  in  one  species 
of  writing,  while  he  is  bad  in  another. 
He  rather  resembles  nature,  which  pro- 
duces every  thing,  and  from  every  thing; 
and  we  may  like  his  southern  climate 
better  than  that  of  the  north,  without 
denying  to  him  those  talents  whicli  are 
suitable  to  all  the  various  regions  of  the 
soul. 

Mr.  Montague.  Amongst  the  Ger- 
man dramatists,  you  must  not  forget 
Werner,  who  ranks  next  to  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  His  Luther,  Attila, 
The  Sons  of  the  Valleij,  The  Cross 
on  the  Baltic,  and  The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February,  are  beautiful 
poems;  though  I  agree  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  they  are  defective  as 
acting  pieces :  yet  Luther  was  highly 
popular  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Apathy.  Kotzebue  has  been 
ah'eady  mentioned.  He  has  pro- 
duced some  good  and  effective  pieces ; 
but  it  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the 
English  public  should  have  become 
so  familiar  with  his  works  as  to 
identify  with  their  general  character 
that  of  the  whole  German  stage.  He 
has,  however,  written  some  dramas 
not  so  objectionable  as  those  from 
which  his  fame  is  principally  derived 
in  England  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  re- 
mark, that  German  critics  themselves 
have  censured  Kotzebue  as  a  drama- 
tist for  those  deviations  from  the 
strict  law  of  moral  right  in  which  he 
too  frequently  indulges. 

Reginald.  Gersteiiberg  is  a  minor 
writer  of  the  German  school,  who 
has  seized  on  a  striking  subject,  and 
immortalized  it  by  his  pen.  Count 
UgoUiio  is  a  drama  of  great  power: 
the  subject  is  g'oomy  and  full  of  hor- 
rors; but  there  is  a  sublimity  in  some 
of  the  scenes  which  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. KHnger,  Collin,  and  Tieck, 
also  deserve  mention :  the  latter  is  a 


successful  writer  in  tlio  department 
of  German  comedy,  as  well  as  a  critic 
of  no  mean  pretensions.  His  recent 
works  on  the  drama  contain  some 
very  just  remarks  on  both  autiiors 
and  actors ;  and  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  both.  Like  Schlegel, 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shak- 
speare. 

Miss  Primrose.  The  German  dra- 
matists of  note,  like  their  novelists, 
appear  to  be  numerous. 

Reginald.  Yes;  but  the  latter  are 
the  most  so :  for  it  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  that  German  litera- 
ture is  particularly  rich  ;  and  no 
writers  can  surpass  Goethe,  LaMotte 
Fouque,  Hoffman,  Richter,  Tieck, 
Engel,  MusaBus,  Kruse,  and  many 
others,  whose  names  we  "  EngUsh- 
ers"  have  never  heard. 

The  Vicar.  But  you  must  not 
judge  of  German  literature  merely 
from  the  productions  of  their  novel- 
ists and  dramatists.  Klopstock  is  a 
poet  of  almost  Miltonian  calibre;  and 
his  Messiah  has  lately  been  rendered 
into  English  by  a  lady  in  a  style 
worthy  the  great  author.  There  are 
other  poets  of  true  genius,  whose 
works  deserve  a  niche  in  a  library  of 
general  literature ;  but  perhaps  it  is  in 
history  they  shine  most.  The  Ger- 
man historians  are  tlie  most  laborious 
of  their  class.  They  are  great  read- 
ers and  profound  thinkers;  they  have 
produced  works  which  will  long  be 
standards  in  this  department,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  if  England 
were  better  acquainted  M'ith.  Schiller 
and  Miiller  and  Herder  are  names 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel 
in  any  country.  The  History  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  Loiv  Countries 
and  The  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  of  the  first;  The  History  of 
Su/itzerltind  of  the  second  ;  and  J7i^ 
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Philosophy  of  History  of  the  third,  '!  tions  of  Mr.  Gillies,  this  by  Mr.  Car- 


are  all  master-pieces — Muller's  par- 
ticularly— which,  although  volumi- 
nous, is  yet  incapable  of  tiring  the 
attention  for  a  moment,  so  admirable 
is  the  arrangement — so  eloquent  the  ;'  lator  of  Wilhelm  Meister  has  added 


lyle  is  the  best  I  have  seen :  I  like 
the  taste  he  has  displayed  in  his  se- 
lection, and  the  acumen  he  has  shewn 
in  his  critical  remarks.     The  trans- 


Ian  fuase —  so   lucid    the   narrative. 
Madame   de   Stael   styles   him   the 
"  truly  classical  historian  of  Ger- 
many ;"  and  be  deserves  the  epithet. 
Reginald.   Amongst   their   histo- 
rians, Niebuhr,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
traveller,  is  the  author  of  a  very  ela- 
borate History  of  Rome — a  transla- 
tion of  which  I  have  seen  announced ; 
Wachsmutte's  Inquiry  into  the  early 
History  of  the  Roman  State;  and  I 
Creuzer's  Sketch  of  Roman   Anti-  \ 
quities,  are  also  works  of  great  re- 1 
search.  ' 

The  Vicar.  In  history,  philosophy,  j 
and  criticism,  tl>e  modern  school  of 
Germany  will  vie  with  that  of  any 
nation:  in  fact,  the  two  brotllers,^yil- 
liam  and  x\ugustus  Frederick  Schle- 
gel,  are  sufficient  alone  to  dignify 
the  art  of  criticism.  Like  all  the 
modern  writers  of  Germany,  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  boldness  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  correct- 
ness of  judgment :  they  do  not  fol- 
low the  beaten  track  of  antiquity, 
but  carve  a  way  for  themselves;  and 
by  careful  analysis  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation dignify  the  art  they  love. 
But  you  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  German hterature  must 
read  M.  Stober's  work,  in  which  there 
are  some  errors ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it 
is  con)piled  with  great  care  and  me- 
ritorious accuracy. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  But  we 
have  lost  sight  of  jNIr.  Carlyle  and 
his  translation,  in  this  general  incur- 
sion into  the  region  of  German  li- 
terature. 

Reginald.  Excepting  the  transla- 


another  feather  to  his  plume.     His 
life  and  critical  estimate  of  the  works 
of  Goethe  is  the  best  biographical 
'  sketch  of  that  author  we  have  in  the 
I  English  language. 
!      Mr.  Montague.  Keppel's  Person- 
\  al  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  In- 
\  dia  to  England  is  a  very  interesting 
and  amusing  volume  of  travels.  The 
!  writer  (son  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle) 
:  is  a  young  man  of  great  enterprise 
;  and  some  information  ;  and  his  "  di- 
:  ary"  has    furnished    him   with   the 
I  means  of  giving  us  a  variety  of  cu- 
i  rious  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
I  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Persia, 
I  a  portion  of  India,  Arabia,  Tartary, 
i  and  Russia.     A  few  detached  pas- 
'  sages,  to  which  I  can  easily  refer,  may 
'  amuse  you.     The  author  is  sailing 
from   Bombay  to   the  head  of  the 
Persian  gulph  in  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Alligator.     On  the  shores  of  the 
gulph  he  witnessed  an  Arab  horse- 
race, which  is  described  as  a  most 
animated  scene.     The  riders  have 
no  clothing,   except  a  coarse  loose 
shirt ;  nor  have  the  horses  any  other 
accoutrement  than  **   the  powerful 
,  bit  of  the   country."      The    sailors 
j  were  not  behindhand  in  partaking  of 
I  these  sports : 

11 

/|      Every  youngster  of  die  Alligator  had 

I  provided  himself  with  a  horse,  and,  as 

j:  much  at  home  here  as  if  on  Southampton 

ji  Downs,  was  to  be  seen  scampeiing  across 

'j  the  desert  on  Arabs  scarcely  bix)ke.  One 

I  of  these  (says  Mr.  Keppel),  zealous  for 

I  the  honour  of  his  cloth,   challenged  me 

to  ride  a  race  with  him  :  off  we  both  set 

in  gallant  stvle :  but  iu  his  anxictv  to  get 
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to  windward  of   "  the  soldier  ofHccr,"  j 
he  ran  foul  of  a  comrade,  whom  he  cap-  '• 
sized,  as  well  as  himself,  ut  the  same  mo- 
ment :  the  palm   was  consequently  ad-  < 
judged  tome,  though  my  rival  competitor 
swore  "  he  should  certainly  have  won,  if  j 
the  lubber  had   not    come  athwart  his 
hawse."  j 

Mr.  Mathews.  The  account  of 
Bagdad  and  of  the  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly of  the  women,  is  interesting. 
But  we  liave  several  other  books 
yet  on  our  table,  I  see :  I  shall  not 
therefore  enter  any  further  into  the  j 
merits  of  Mr.  Keppel's  volume,  which,  | 
however,  I  beg  strongly  to  recom- 
mend to  you  all. 

The  Vicar.  We  have  too  a  very 
amusing    book  of   travels    recently  i 
published,  Recollections  of  Egypt,  | 
by  the  Baroness  von  Minutoli.     It ' 
does  not  contain  the  scientific  details  ; 
of  a  Volney  or  a  Denon  ;  but  it  is 
diversified  with  the  personal  adven- 
tures of  the  fair   authoress,    which 
give  a  charm  and  interest  to  its  pages 
equal  to  those  of  a  romance. 

Miss  Primrose.  What  could  in- 
duce the  baroness  to  go  to  Egypt 
of  all  countries  in  the  world  ? 

The  Vicar.  She  went,  like  a  good 
wife,  in  the  company  of  her  husband,  j 
who,  "  adding  to  the  love  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  study  of  antiquities, 
a  very  natural  desire  to  visit  Egypt, 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
happy  influence  which  the  power  of 
Mahomet  Ali  exercises  in  that  coun- 
try." The  baroness  was  influenced 
by  a  love  of  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band— and  perhaps  by  a  little  very 
pardonable  womanish  curiosity — to 
accompany  him ;  and  accordingly  they 
commenced  their  travels,  and  arriv- 
ed at  iVlexandria  in  September  1820. 
She  describes  that  city  and  its  inha- 
Jol  IX.  No.  JJ. 


bitants  with   an  air  of  tlie  greatest 
na'ivett;    and  Grand  Cairo  and  Da- 
mietta   afford  opportunity  for  some 
pleasing  sketches;  not  profound  dis- 
quisitions or  learned  investigations, 
but  light  and  airy  portraitures,  such 
as  we  look  for  from  a  female  pen. 
In  one  particular,  this  book  is  of  pe- 
culiar interest:  it  contains  descrip- 
tions of  female  manners,  w  hich  none 
j  but  a  female  is  competent  to  give ; 
I  because  none  but  a  female  would  be 
i  admitted  to  that  familiar  intercourse 
i  with  the  women  of  the  country,  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  traveller 
to  describe  them  with  fidelity.     She 
I  represents  their  condition  as  by  no 
I  means  so  degraded  and  unhappy  as 
1  is  commonly  supposed.    Though  re- 
I  stricted   from   appearing    in  pubhc 
I  without  a  veil,  they  are  absolute  mis- 
I  tresses  at  home;  and  enjoy  more  li- 
I  berty,  with  more  frequent  opportu- 
I  nities  of  abusing  it,  than  we  imagine. 
I  But  you  must  all  read  this  book :  it 
I  (;ontains  more    amusing    details   of 
Eastern  manners  than  any  traveller 
has  favoured  us  with  since  the  days 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 
Miss  Primrose.    My  curiosity  i3 
I  excited,  and  I  certainly  shall  read  it. 
I  But  what  have  you  there,  Reginald? 
Reginald.  The  Annual Biographij 
and  Obituary,  which  is  less  interest- 
ing this  vear  than  usual.     The  lives 
are  most  of  them  little  more  than  co- 
pies of  the  sketches  that  have  previ- 
ously adorned  the  pages  of  Sylvanus 
Urban;  somewhat  enlarged  perhaps, 
but  not  improved ;  and  many  of  the 
individualscommeraorated  are  scarce- 
ly deserving  the  distinction,  whilst 
many  who  really  merited  an  honourtt- 
ble  mention  are  passed  by  unheeded, 
and   totally  neglected.      The  most 
interesting;  narrative  in  the  work  is, 
Y 
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the. Life  of  Mrs.  Watts,  formerly  Miss 
Jane  Waklie,  the  author  of  "  Sketches 
in  Italy,''  but  not  of  "  Continental 
Adventures,''  which  was  written  by 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Easton,  to  whom  we 
are  also  indebted  for  that  highly 
amusing  book,  "  Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teetith  Century."  In  this  narrative  a 
few  extracts  are  given  from  a  jour- 
nal kept  by  Miss  Waldie  when  at 
Brussels  in  1814;  and  they  will,  even 
now,  be  read  with  avidity,  though  of 
course  not  so  eagerly  sought  after 
as  they  would  have  been  had  they 
appeared  at  the  time.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eventful  day  on  which  the 
victory  of  Waterloo  was  won.  Miss 
Waldie  and  her  sister  were  awaken- 
ed by  the  "  trumpet  sounding  to 
arms,"  and  soon  after  their  brother 
came  to  their  door.  I  will  read  a 
short  extract,  which  is  particularly 
animated : 

He  desired  us  to  get  up  immediately, 

if  we  wished  to  see  Major  L ,  who 

waited  to  bid  us  farewell.  Hurrying  on 
our  clothes,  we  flew  to  my  brother's  room, 
to  meet  and  part  with  one  brought  up 
with  us  almost  like  our  brother,  whom 
we  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  perhaps 
might  never  see  more.  While  our  short 
and  agitated  interview  lasted,  his  charger, 
held  below,  loudly  neighing  and  pawing 
the  ground,  seemed  to  reproach  his  mas- 
ter's delay.  He  galloped  off  to  his  re- 
giment, and  we  repaired  to  our  room. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  spectacle  that 
presented  itself  before  our  windows.  By 
the  gray  dawn  of  morning  we  saw  the 
Place  Roj/a/e  literally  filled  with  troops, 
•forming,  defiling,  marching,  waidng, 
amidst  baggage-carts,  artillery-waggons, 
and  military  accoutrements  scattered 
around ;  officers  riding  about  at  full 
speed;  horses  trampling,  and  impatiently 
neighing  and  shaking  their  proud  manes ; 
carriages  rolling,  drums  beating ;  in  short, 
a  scene  of  which  no  description  can  give 


an  adequate  idea.     In  the  midst  of  all 
this  commotion,  the  poor  soldiers  were 
taking  an  affecting  leave  of  their  wives 
and  children,  whom  it  was  probable  they 
might  never  again  behold.     We  saw  re- 
giment after  regiment  form,  and  march 
out.    The  Highland  regiments  especially 
awakened  our  interest,  for  at  that  moment 
our  hearts  recognised  them  for  our  coun- 
!  trymen ;  but  so  indeed  were  all  the  Bri- 
I  tish  army.     At  length  every  thing  was 
j  quiet.     The  Place  Royale,  in  the  dead 
of  night  so  crowded  with  armed  men, 
]  and  resounding  with  noisy  tumult,  now, 
j  in  the  brightness  of  morning,  was  de- 
serted and  silent. 

Mr.  Apathy.  Very  spirited  :  it 
would  do  credit  to  the  pen  of  "  the 
Subaltern." 

Miss  Primrose.  What  have  we 
in  the  way  of  fiction  ?  Is  there  no 
novel  or  romance  to  amuse  us  poor 
damsels,  whom  some  of  you  lords  of 
the  creation  deem  unmeet  to  partake 
of  any  stronger  literary  diet  ? 

Reginald.  Why,  I  know  of  but 
few  specimens  of  this  species  of  light 
reading,  lately  published,  that  are 
worth  recommending.  TrucMebo- 
rough-Hall  is  a  satire  rather  than  a 
novel :  it  relates  the  history  of  a  cer- 
tain Citizen  North,  who  conmiences 
his  political  life  as  a  Jacobin  of  1793. 
The  same  animal  is  a  Radical  of  1819, 
Thank  God,  the  species  is  now  ex- 
tinct. This  citizen,  after  passing 
through  every  grade  of  patriotism, 
and  having  been  tried  for  high  trea- 
son, at  length  contrives  to  obtain  a 
seat  on  the  Treasury  bench. 

Mr.  Apathy.  But  that  is  not  all, 
my  friend.  TrucJdeborovgh-Hall 
contains  a  complete  expose  of  the 
chicanery  and  arts  by  which  the  elec- 
tions for  rotten  boroughs  were  con- 
ducted in  the  olden  time,  and  which 
are  as  rife  now  as  ever.     It  is  a  very 
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clever  work,    and    deserves   to   be 
read. 

Reginald.  And  will  be,  I  have  no 
doubt.  It  is  one  of  Colburn's,  who, 
if  he  has  not  had  the  luck  to  publish 
any  works  which  will  become  stand- 
ard in  our  literature,  has  had  the 
better  fortune  for  himself,  perhaps, 
to  issue  a  number  of  popular  produc- 
tions, which  have  had  a  great  sale, 
and  have  put  money  in  his  pockets, 
whether  they  have  added  much  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  or  not. 

Mr.  Montague.  If  you  want  a  vo- 
lume of  well-written  tales,  serious 
and  lively,  gay  and  pathetic,  I  can  | 
recommend  Head-Pieces  and  Tail-  \ 
Pieces ;  an  unpretending  volume  of; 
great  merit,  and  which  deserves  to  i 
be  generally  patronised. 

Reginald.    The  Gondola,  by  Mr.  | 
Vandyke,  I  can  also  recommend.        j 
Mrs.  Primrose.  What  have   you 
sent  us  here,  Reginald  ? 

Reginald.  It  is  a  book  on  a  sub- 
ject which  indeed  differs  widely  from 
those  that  generally  furnish  the  to- 
pics of  our  conversations,  but  which 
seems  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  heads  of  families  in  particular. 
Among  the  complaints  to  which  we 
are  liable,  there  is  no  class  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  and  so  annoying 
as  the  diseases  of  the  teeth,  which 
spare  neither  high  nor  low,  neither 
old  nor  young.     The  work  on  tlie 
table,  Principles  of  Dental  Surgery, 
written  by  Dr.  Koecker,  a  native  of 
Germany,  some  time  resident  in  the  I 
United  States  of  America,  and  now 
settled   in    Conduit-street,   London, 
exhibits  the  principles  of  the  author's 
practice,  wliich  appear  to  differ  much 
from  the  ordinary  course  pursued  by 
dentists  in  this  country ;  and  such  is 
the  conviction  produced  in  my  mind, 
by  the  perusal  of  the  work,  of  the 


superior  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
their  application,  that  on  my  next 
visit  to  town  I  shall  not  fail  to  avail 
myself  of  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
skill  and  experience. 

The  Vicar.  From  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  volume,  I  conceived  that  it 
was  rather  calculated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  practitioner,  than  the 
patient ;  but  I  shall,  on  your  recom- 
mendation, make  myself  better  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents. 

Reginald.  You  will  perceive  from 
them  that  there  are  few,  be  their 
cases  ever  so  desperate,  but  are  pro- 
mised relief  and  comfort  from  the 
treatment  of  Dr.  Koecker,  whose  in- 
genuity is  displayed  in  the  invention 
of  numerous  instruments  unknown 
to  other  dentists,  and  whose  skill,  for 
instance,  in  the  extraction  of  teeth — 
an  operation  generally  regarded,  even 
by  adults,  with  fear  and  horror — may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance, 
that,  in  America,  young  children  of 
both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  come 
to  him  by  themselves  to  have  it  per- 
formed. To  all,  in  short,  who  value 
their  teeth  as  a  feature  of  personal 


recommendation,  and  as  conducive 
to  the  general  health  of  the  system, 
this  book  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welcome. 

Mr.  Matheivs.  I  have  suffered  too 
much  myself,  Reginald,  not  to  thank 
you  for  having  directed  our  attention 
to  the  subject,  though,  as  you  ob- 
serve, out  of  the  usual  line  of  oui* 
literary  discussions. 

Reginald.  We  have  trespassed  far 
into  the  night;  the  clock  will  soon 
commence  striking  the  small  hours, 
and  it  is  time  to  separate.  So  good 
night  to  all:  may  iiappiness  attend 
you  till  we  meet  again  ! 

Reginald  Hildebrand. 

EtMwooB-HALL,  Feb.  15,  1S27, 

Y  2 
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Arracan  had  yielded  to  the  noc- 
turnal assault  of  intrepid  British  war- 
riors ;  and,  nearly  worn  out  by  forced 
niarches  and  hard  service  in  a  noxi- 
ous climate,  the  troops  obtained  for- 
ty-eight hours*  rest ;  each  corps,  by 
lot,  being  assigned  stations  the  most 
favourable  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort. Eight  officers  of  the regi- 
ment N.  I.  of  Bengal,  and  their  do- 
mestics, were  quartered  in  a  spacious 
edifice  of  bamboo,  situated  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  inclosed  by  a  tall  hedge  of 
the  Indian  fig,  as  a  barricade  against 
the  tigers  and  wild  buffaloes,  and 
shaded  by  stately  trees,  intermixed 
with  shrubs  and  flowers  exhaling 
aromatic  odours.  South  of  these 
lay  extensive  gardens,  in  irregular 
yet  beautiful  magnificence,  around  a 
lofty  pagoda  with  a  spiral  stair,  com- 
manding a  view  of  luxuriant  pas- 
tures in  perpetual  verdure,  fields  of 
rice,  and  hillocks  white  with  cotton- 
trees,  or  waving  with  date-palms; 
while  lower  down,  the  deep  roUing 
river,  whose  banks,  enlivened  by  vil- 
lages, continually  received  a  popula- 
tion returning  in  full  confidence  of 
protective  justice  from  the  conquer- 
ors of  their  late  tyrannical  rulers. 
The  Anglo-Indian  officers  admired 
this  fine  perspective  in  various  direc- 
tions, till  night  falling  in,  sudden  dark- 
ness warned  them  to  re-enter  their 
temporary  dwelling,  The  prevalence 
of  a  red  colour  in  the  interior  decora- 
tions, and  remnants  of  red  flags  piled 
in  one  of  the  lesser  apartments,  indi- 
cated theresidence  of  royalty,  though 
heaps  of  dust  on  the  martial  banners 
shewed  that  they  had  been  long  in 
disuse. 

After  a  slight  supper,  the  gentle- 
|nen  retired  tp  their  respective  dor- 


mitories. Only  one  young  subaltern 
kept  his  seat :  in  a  few  minutes  his 
servant  laid  a  portfolio  beside  him, 
and  helped  him  to  exchange  his  uni- 
form coat  for  a  banian.  The  sable 
attendant  then  placed  his  master's 
sword  and  pistols  on  the  table ;  but 
he  first  examined  the  fire-arms,  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  charged 
and  primed,  and  with  the  customary 
salam  retired. 

Presently  Captain  Oglethorpe  came 
back  in  his  rohe-de-chamhre,  saying, 
"  I  hope,  Gower,  my  return  will  not 
disturb  you  :  however,  the  intrusion 
originates  in  a  cause  not  displeasing 
to  such  a  punctual  correspondent  as 
you  are." 

Lieutenant  Gower  looked  up  from 
the  paper,  where  he  had  traced  some 
lines,  and  smiling,  answered,  "This  is 
our  public  room,Captain  Oglethorpe ; 
and  were  it  exclusively  my  own,  I 
should  not  deem  )'our  entrance  in- 
trusion." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ;  and  be 
it  known,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  come 
to  ask  a  boon — a  sheet  of  paper— no 
small  favour,  since  so  many  of  us 
have  been  improvident." 

"  More  than  one  sheet  is  quite  at 
your  service ;  and  here  are  pens  and 
ink." 

"  You  are  an  exquisite  camarade 
de  guerre  for  a  thoughtless  cam- 
paigner, Avho,  in  age,  might  be  your 
papa.  How  do  you  contrive  to  be 
so  foreseeing?" 

*^  The  example  of  General  Mo- 
reau,  pointed  out  to  me  when  a  boy 
and  urgently  recommended  by  my 
mother  in  our  last  farewell,  has  taught 
me  to  have  always  parcels  with  in- 
dispensable necessaries  ready  for  a 
moment's  warning,     I  shall  tell  my 
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good  ^rareiit,  in  this  letter,  that  I 
have  found  the  practice  very  benefi- 
cial since  I  became  a  soldier." 

"  I  conjectured  you  would  write  to 
her,  when,  just  as  I  was  almost  step- 
ping into  my  cot,  I  recollected  seeing 
your  servant  advancing  with  a  port- 
folio while  I  passed  to  my  own  cham- 
ber ;  and,  smitten  by  a  sense  of  cul- 
pable delay,  I  resumed  these  gar- 
ments, and  came  to  inform  my  best 
friend,  my  uncle,  that  I  am  safe  and 
well.  But  I  interrupt  you — let  us 
scribble.  The  vessel  with  dispatches 
will  be  off  early  to-morrovv." 

The  captain  and  his  subaltern  fi- 
nished their  packets,  and  gave  them 
to  the  person  who  by  break  of  day 
was  intrusted  to  send  them  to  the 
ship-office. 

"  About  this  hour  last  night,"  said 
Captain  Oglethorpe,  "  our  noiseless 
brigades  were  ascending  the  heights 
of  Arracan.  I  confess,  the  silence 
and  darkness  operated  as  a  trial  of 
my  courage;  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  effect  on  your  mind,  as  ac- 
tual warfare  must  be  to  you  a  novelty. 
Whatever  were  your  internal  sensa- 
tions, I  avouch  that  no  veteran  could 
have  acted  with  more  cool  undaunted 
self-possession." 

"  I  can  pretend  to  no  merit  for  in- 
stinctive valour.  I  might  with  equal 
justice  claim  applause  for  being  six 
feet  in  stature.  The  strong  native 
hnpulse  stimulated  me  to  the  onset 
like  a  young  mastiff;  and  when  the 
assault  commenced,  impatience  for 
victory  fired  and  engrossed  my  soul. 
Marching  in  the  still  midnight, 
through  profound  darkness,  the 
image  of  my  mother  and  the  dear  in- 
mates of  my  home  filled  for  brief 
minutes  '  my  mind's  eye,'  but  soon 
gave  way  to  the  intense  anxiety  that 
ijiexperjence  should  not  oceusion  any 


failure  In  my  duty  to  inspirit  the  men 
under  my  command.  I  felt — but 
hark!  —  listen!  I  noticed  audible 
moans  before  I  finished  my  packet, 
and  imputed  them  to  the  snorers  of 
our  slumbering  party;  but  the  sound 
is  nearer  to  us  than  they  are.  Doubt- 
less it  comes  from  under  the  floor." 

"  That  cannot  be  ;  we  are  now  on 
the  ground-story  of  this  house,"  re- 
plied Captain  Oglethorpe. — Lieute- 
nant Gower  stamped  heavily  on  the 
boards.  "  It  sounds  hollow,"  he 
said  :  "  there  must  be  a  dungeon 
under  the  earth — there  again — the 
moans  are  louder.  Let  us  search  for 
an  inlet  to  release  the  unfortunate 
prisoners.  This  large  mirror  ad- 
heres to  the  wall — no — it  is  fixed 
with  screws,  and  I  think  my  knife 
will  twist  them  out." 

"  Well  done,  handy  workman !" 
said  Capfain  Oglethorpe :  "  I  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  you :  unscrew 
the  nails  on  one  side,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  at  the  other." 

By  perseverance  the  screws  were 
got  out ;  one  required  a  hard  pull, 
and  when  it  yielded,  a  spring  was 
heard  to  vibrate  with  considerable 
noise.  The  mirror  swung  by  gilded 
brass  rings  on  corresponding  hooks 
at  the  top ;  it  was  disengaged,  and 
carefully  placed  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room :  a  half-door  ap- 
peared ajar ;  the  agile  subaltern 
snatched  up  a  candle,  leaped  over 
the  closed  lowerhalf-door,  and  speed- 
ily drew  a  bolt  which  secured  it. 
Captain  Oglethorpe  followed  into  a 
closet,  a  third  part  of  the  dimension 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  very 
large  chest,  too  ponderous  to  be 
moved  without  help.  The  officers 
awoke  two  of  their  most  able  and 
trusty  domestics  :  the  chest  being 
pulled  aside,  a  trap-stair  was  exposed 
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to  view.  Mr.  Gower  descended  the 
steps;  Captain  Oglethorpe  trod  close 
behind  him,  and  the  servants  fol- 
lowed. Before  Lieutenant  Gower 
reached  the  last  board,  two  native 
women  fell  on  their  faces,  moaning 
piteously.  The  gentlemen  assured 
them  that  their  alarm  was  ground- 
less ;  but  they  stood  up  and.  spread 
their  arms  to  intercept  the  strangers, 
till  a  lady  sumptuously  dressed  spoke 
to  them  in  their  own  dialect,  and 
then  exclaimed  in  English,  "  Praise 
be  to  Almighty  God,  I  once  more 
behold  some  of  my  countrymen  !" 

The  last  words  faintly  came  from 
her  pale  lips.  The  lady  sunk  into 
the  arms  of  her  attendants :  they 
laid  her  stiff  as  a  corpse  upon  cu- 
shions covered  with  crimson  silk  and 
fringed  with  gold ;  and  before  she  re- 
covered, the  gentlemen  had  time  to 
observe  the  splendour  of  her  apart- 
ment. The  walls,  stuccoed  of  a 
dazzling  white,  had  regular  spaces 
level  and  shining  as  porcelain,  with 
the  similitude  of  seven  small  fluted 
columns  dividing  each  smooth  sur- 
face, which  might  be  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  breadth  ;  and  all  these  plain 
parts  were  at  short  distances  embel- 
lished with  palm-leaves  in  silver  foil, 
which  reflected  the  rays  of  many 
Chinese  lamps  suspended  within  a 
large  glass  case,  with  a  funnel,  which, 
inserted  in  the  roof  of  the  vault,  con- 
veyed the  smoke  away.  The  roof, 
white  as  snow  and  highly  polished, 
acted  also  as  a  reflector  to  the  lamp- 
lights. Numerous  cushions,  such  as 
already  described,  surrounded  the 
room ;  high  screens,  curtained  with 
green  silk,  divided  it  into  different 
compartments ;  and  a  handsome  bed, 
with  rich  crimson  silk  draperies,  stood 
behind  screens  at  the  upper  end. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  Indian 


matting  of  the  best  kind  ;  the  tables, 
chests,  boxes,  stands  for  flowers,  for 
fruit,  for  liqueurs  and  other  refresh- 
ments, were  superbly  lacquered  in 
the  best  Chinese  workmanship.  All 
was  gorgeous,  though  not  in  refined 
taste.  Even  the  rail  of  the  ladder 
was  adorned  with  silver  foil,  and  the 
steps  covered  with  red  velvet.  Lieu- 
tenant Gower's  lively  imagination  al- 
most transported  him  to  Fairy-land ; 
and  Captain  Oglethorpe  looked  with 
astonishment  on  a  scene  of  barbaric 
grandeur. 

As  soon  as  the  lady  could  articu- 
late, she  thanked  the  officers  for  her 
deliverance,  and  regretted  that  the 
irrepressible  wailings  of  her  damsels 
had  occasioned  such  inroads  on  their 
repose.  She  begged  they  would  go 
to  rest ;  she  and  her  attendants 
should  be  contented  with  their  sub- 
terranean chamber,  which  she  dared 
hope  might  be  left  unclosed,  since 
the  aperture  could  be  guarded  by  a 
sentinel,  if  her  parole  not  to  escape 
nor  to  remove  any  of  the  property 
should  not  find  acceptance.  Captain 
Oglethorpe,  who  was  senior  officer 
of  the  party,  besought  her  not  to 
think  she  was  considered  as  a  pri- 
soner. Every  apartment  in  the  house 
was  at  her  disposal,  and  when  she 
had  made  a  selection,  the  beds  in  the 
vault  should  be  taken  up,  and  placed 
according  to  her  directions. 

"  I  well  know  this  house,"  she  re- 
plied :  "  three  days  are  scarcely 
gone  since  I  called  it  my  own.  My 
women  will  spread  cushions  for  them- 
selves and  me  in  any  chamber  that  is 
vacant ;  and  while  they  make  these 
preparations,  will  you  have  the  hu- 
manity to  inform  me  if  Andoo  Wown 
Engee  and  his  son  Elcund  Mawn  are 
safe  and  at  liberty  ?  My  heart  mis- 
gives me,  as  they  came  not  hither 
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with  yoiu"  The  gentlemen  looked 
at  each  otlier  in  painful  uncertainty 
how  to  reply. 

After  Arracan  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  troops,  the  house-tops 
were  crowded  with  females  of  the 
Birman  empire  gazing  upon  the 
white-faced  visitors.  From  one  of 
tliese  groups,  several  poisoned  ar- 
rows struck  the  two  chiefs  of  Arra- 
can while  in  close  conversation.  They 
expired  almost  instantaneously,  and 
the  strictest  search  could  not  disco- 
ver the  assassins.  It  seemed  best  to 
Captain  Oglethorpe  to  relieve  the 
lady  from  suspense,  but  not  to  di- 
vulge particulars  which  might  aggra- 
vate her  affliction,  and  he  answered, 
"  We  performed  the  rites  of  sepul- 
chre for  the  Pegu  chief  and  his  gal- 
lant son  this  evening." 

The  lady,  in  a  tone  of  anguish, 
said,  "  The  Engee's  son  was  my 
husband'^ — tears  stifled  her  voice  for 
some  time :  she  exerted  herself  to 
add,  "  Let  me  no  longer  be  the 
cause  of  disturbance  to  you,  gentle- 
men :  to-morrow  I  shall,  if  you  wish 
it,  make  you  acquainted  with  my  se- 
vere trials.  By  compulsory  circum- 
stances I  yielded  my  hand  to  Elcund 
Mawn;  but  his  subsequent  behaviour 
was  worthy  of  a  noble  and  cultivated 
mind :  upright,  generous,  humane, 
and  affectionate — O  he  was  too  good 
for  a  sinful  world !  I  rave — in  pity 
leave  me  with  these  faithful  crea- 
tures." The  gentlemen,  penetrated 
with  sympathy,  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

In  obedience  to  military  rules,  the 
officers  all  rose  early  to  attend  pa- 
rade. Enjoining  their  domestics  to 
observe  all  precaution  not  to  disturb 
the  lady.  Captain  Oglethorpe's  dii- 
bash  answered  that  the  lady  and  her 
damsels  had  been  all  night  at  work 


upon  black  robes  and   head-cover- 
ings.    Nevertheless,  all  were  again 
warned  of  the  highest  displeasure,  if 
they  made  any  noise,  in  case  the  fair 
widow  should  be  disposed  to  sleep 
after  completing  her  mournful  task. 
Retiring    from    parade,    Captain 
Oglethorpe  sent  his  principal  domes- 
tic with  a  breakfast-tray  abundantly 
supplied,  and  inquiries  after  the  lady. 
She  gave  the  man  a  liberal  present, 
and  bade  him  return  in  half  an  hour 
for  the  tray.    He  came,  charged  with 
a  request  from  Captain  Oglethorpe 
and  Mr.  Gower  to  be  permitted  the 
honour   of  waiting  upon  her  when 
convenient.    She  replied,  that  in  two 
hours  she  should  be  happy  to  see 
them.  Meanwhile,  their  brother  offi- 
cers ralHed  them  concerning  their  ro- 
mantic adventure,  and  planned  many 
devices  to  obtain  a  peep  at  the  he- 
roine.    This  was  impossible ;    she 
had  passed  from  the  subterranean 
to  an  upper  apartment,  while  all  but 
her  deliverers  were  asleep.    She  was 
standing  to  welcome  them  when  they 
availed  themselves  of  her  appoint- 
ment ;  and  one  of  her  damsels,  who 
drew  the  bolt  to  admit  Captain  Ogle- 
thorpe and  Mr.  Gower,  closed  the 
door  immediately,  and  took  her  sta- 
tion, near  her  fellow-servant,  behind 
the  lady.     She  pointed  to  cushions 
for  her  visitants,  and  seated  herselfj 
in  evident  agitation.     She  and  her 
damsels  were  clad  in  black  Chinese 
silk  of  a  light  texture ;   her  sable 
maidsjwith  heads  uncovered,  stood  at 
her  back,  and   sometimes  adjusted 
the  folds  of  black  gauze  which  from 
the  crown   of  her  ringlets  of  pale 
brown  hair  but  half  concealed  their 
luxuriance,  and  fell  on  each  of  her 
temples  to  the  lowest  hem  of  her 
robe.     She  did  not,  however,  affect 
to  veil  her  dejected  yet  lovely  conn- 
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tenance  :  indeed,  it  was  easy  to 
see  she  thought  not  of  her  dress  or 
person;  their  arrangement  had  been 
the  work  of  her  damsels,  and  they 
must  have  been  both  expert  and  di- 
ligent; for,  besides  making  their  la- 
dy's dress  and  their  own,  they  had 
covered  the  cushions  with  rich  black 
velvet.  The  lady  made  several  in- 
efFectiuil  attempts  to  speak.  She 
gasped  for  breath,  under  a  violent 
effort  at  self-command ;  her  fixed 
eye  shed  no  tear  ;  her  heaving  chest 
manifefited  a  severe  internal  struggle, 
and  at  length  she  wept  and  sobbed 
convulsively.  The  gentlemen  rose 
to  relieve  her  of  their  presence  ;  but 
in  broken  accents  she  entreated  them 
to  bear  with  her  a  little  longer.  The 
damsels  ofiten  wiped  their  eyes  with 
the  long  lank  hair  which  overspread 
their  shoulders,  and  repeatedly  took 
from  tlieii'  lafly  a  handkerchief  steep- 
ed in  briny  torrents,  replacing  it  with 
another  of  new  black  silk. 

"  I  hope  .these  effusions  of  woe 
may  not  agam  tax  your  patience," 
said  the  fair  widow,  bowing  to  her 
countrymen,  "  and  that  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  painibl  scene  when  you  hear 
my  disastrous  story.    My  fatlier  was 
a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company;  my  mother,  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  field-officer  in  the  same  bat- 
talion, brought  him  good  connections, 
but  little  fortune.     They  had  many 
children:   some  died  infants  under 
their  own  care ;  others  of  the  childish 
distempers  when  sent  to  Britain  for 
education.     One  dear,  dear  brother 
grew  to  manhood,  and  was  drowned 
by  the  ice  giving  way  while  skating 
with  a  gay  assemblage.     Unhaj^py 
I  witnessed  the  distracting  calamity: 
I  shudder  to  look  back  upon  the 
utter  prostration  of  mind  that  suc- 


ceeded to  the  most  bitter  grief.  That 
I  recovered  from  overwhelming  me- 
lancholy must  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
solations of  religion,  administered  by 
an  accomplished  and  wealthy  Metho- 
dist family,  distantly  related  to  my 
mother.     I  embraced  their  persua- 
sion, and  was  confirmed  in  piety  by 
the  exemplary  habits  of  their  young- 
est son,  Leonard  Saville.     He  was 
a  naval  officer ;  and  his  ship  being 
paid  off,  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  sixteen  months  before  I  had  a 
a  letter  from  my  mother,  telling  me 
that  my  society  alone   could  com- 
fort her  for  the  loss  of  my  dear  bro- 
ther.    I  went  to  bid  a  long  adieu  to 
the  excellent  Savilles.    Leonard  was 
with  them.     He  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  seat  in  the  hackney-coach  I 
had  taken  to  Richmond:   it  was  a 
small  accommodation  in  return  for 
numberless  favours  I  owed  liis  pa- 
rents and  sisters.     On   the  way  to 
London  he  disclosed  sentiraentswhich 
might,  in  some  measure,  excuse  a 
partiality  I  blushed  to  feel,  yet  strove 
in  vain  to  subdue.     Saville  assured 
me  he  was  determined  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Calcutta :  he  could  not  en- 
1  dure  idleness ;  and  he  had  a  dearer 
1  motive  to  seek  employment  in  the 
ship  where  my  passage  was  taken. 
How  my  heart  fluttered  with  joy 
when  I  saw  him  on  board!   We  had 
little  intercourse ;  but  I  exulted  in  se- 
cret at  the  encomiums  on  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, his  elegant  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  his  highly  exemplary  con- 
duct.   The  captain  publicly  remark- 
ed on  different  occasions,  when  the 
rashness  or  negligence  ofgiddyyouths 
produced  troubles  in  his  department, 
that  when  Mr.  Saville  had  the  watch, 
there  never  was  any  complaint.    His 
vigilance  kept  the  seamen  alert;  and 
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in  foul  weather  all  on  board  were  } 
satisfied,  if  Saville  assured  them  he  j 
saw  no  danger. 

"  The  captain  was  intimate  with  j 
my  father;  and  I  fluttered  myself  j 
he  would  so  represent  Saville's  cha-  i 
racter  as  to  remove  the  obstacles  '. 
which  ambition  might  oppose  to  our  { 
happiness.  ]My  mother  was  all  in- 
dulgence ;  she  had  married  Irom  dis- 
interested attachment,  and  would  not 
exact  from  me  a  cruel  sacrifice.  How 
vainly  do  frail  mortals  calculate  up- 
on futurity !  My  beloved  mother  no 
more  blessed  me.  She  died  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  her 
letter  calling  me  to  India ;  my  fa- 
ther had  married  a  girl  not  many 
years  older  than  myself;  and  he 
too  was  fingering  under  incurable 
malady.  His  young  wife  appeared 
good-natured,  but  giddily  devoted 
to  pleasure.  She  left  her  dying  hus- 
band to  my  care;  and  even  if  Saville  i 
had  not  been  the  frequent  inmate  of 
my  father's  chamber,  I  should  have 
preferred  passing  the  time  there. 
But  as  often  as  his  business  allowed 
lie  attended  the  invalid ;  read  to  him 
books  amusing  and  instructive;  en- 
tertained him  by  relating  v.hatever 
occurrences  in  the  present  world 
were  likely  to  interest  him,  and  gra- 
dually led  him  to  think  of  the  inter- 
minable state  of  existence. 

"  To  me  Saville  was  a  brother,  a 
friend,  a  respectful,  despairing  lover. 
A  new  face,  if  not  very  plain,  will 
surely  attract  notice  in  a  hmited  so- 
ciety. I  never  accepted  invitations 
out  of  ray  father's  house ;  but  my  step- 
mother had  large  evening  parties, 
and  at  the  very  earnest  request  of 
my  suffering  parent,  I  sacrificed  do- 
mestic comfort  to  save  appearances 
on  her  account.  I  extricated  my- 
rol.  IX.  No.  LL 


self  from  the  deluding  and  deluded 
crowd  whenever  etiquette  permittetl, 
and  often  found  Saville  filling  my 
place  in  the  sick-ciiamher.  More 
than  one  proposal  of  marriage  wrung 
my  feelings,  as  I  could  perceive  the 
exaggerated  reports  of  my  admirers 
sent  abroad  by  my  father's  wife  gave 
much  inquietude  to  Saville.  I  pro- 
tested to  him  that  my  predilection 
remained  unchanged,  and  only  de- 
pended upon  paternal  sanction.  My 
stepmother  pretended  that  all  her 
gaieties  had  no  object  but  a  good 
settlement  for  me ;  and,  in  point. of 
fortune,  a  great  settlement  was  oiTer- 
ed.  I  had  been  undergoing  a  dreary 
penance  in  the  saloon,  listening  to 
fulsome  adulation  from  a  hoary  ge- 
neral officer,  wliose  character  was 
still  more  repugnant  than  his  person. 
My  father's  confinement  was  an  apo- 
logy for  leaving  the  company  before 
supper,  and,  with  a  sensation  of  re- 
lease from  bondage,  X  repaired  to 
the  dear  invalid:  Saville  sat  beside 
the  sofa  where  he  rested.  The 
first  glance  shewed  me  the  lover  was 
sadly  disconcerted,  and  my  spirits 
sunk  under  the  apprehension  of  my 
father  having  rejected  his  suit.  *  I 
protest,'  said  my  father,  *  you  are 
both,  moonstricken  within  this  half 
hour.  As  for  Saville,  I  can  tolerably 
account  for  his  weariness  in  this 
chamber  of  dulness.'  Saville  opened 
his  lips  to  enter  a  caveat  against  the 
inference,  but  my  father  waved  his 
hand  to  silence  him,  and  continued, 
'  No,  my  dear  Savill.e,  I  know  you 
are  too  good  to  tire  of  a  poor  old 
valetudinarian,  who  would  be  less 
troublesome  if  he  could  avoid  it;  but 
for  this  moping  girl,*  I  am  half  con- 
vinced she  is  out  of  humour  at  leav- 
ing her  inamorato,  the  general.' 
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"  '  If  I  am  out  of  humour,  my  dear 
papa,'  I  answered,  *  it  is  because  1 
am  disgusted  by  a  silly  old  man  af- 
fecting levities  which  would  be  un- 
seemly even  in  youth.' 

"  '  Beware  how  you  speak  of  your 
destined  spouse!'  said  my  father.  '  i 
have  this  evening  confided  to  Saville 
that  the  general  has  made  proposals 
for  you  in  due  form ;  and  if  you  ap- 
prove, I  shall  not  withhold  my  con- 
sent ;  for,  in  sober  seriousness,  it 
would  be  a  load  off  my  mind  to  have 
you  respectably  settled.' 

"  '  Say  rather,  my  dearest  father, 
that  you  will  support  me  in  dismiss- 
ing for  ever  an  odious  man.  The 
most  humble  toil  for  bread — yea, 
death  itself,  would  be  preferable  to 
the  wretchedness  of  perjury  in  giv- 
ing my  vows  to  honour  and  obey  a 
person  I  must  for  ever  despise  and 
dislike.' 

"  *  Bella,*  said  my  father,  *  you 
have  said  enough  to  determine  me 
never  again  to  mention  the  general  to 
you  as  a  lover.  Dry  your  tears.  Take 
off  these  gaudy  trappings,  and  hasten 
back  to  us.' 

"  I  was  rather  dilatory  in  changing 
my  dress,  as  I  expected  Saville  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  reveal  his 
own  attachment.  My  father  was 
gladdened  by  my  prospects  of  solid 
happiness;  my  stepmother  with  some 
difficulty  submitted  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  me  given  to  a  partner 
who  could  not  exalt  me  to  the  very 
first  fashionable  circle  ;  but  my  aim 
was  substantial  comfort  on  earth,  and 
a  helpmate  to  sustain  my  paths  to 
heaven.  The  day  for  my  union  with  ! 
Saville  was  fixed. 

"  in  the  interval  a  relation  of  my  i 


father's  bequeathed  to  him  all  he  had 
to  bestow  —  a  large  well-appointed 
ship  trading  to  Rangoon,  with  her 
valuable  cargo.  The  relatives  of  my 
stepmother  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  father's  vehement  passion  for  her, 
and  he  gave  her  all  his  property  by 
her  marriage-contract.  He  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  vesting  me  with 
every  right  to  "  the  Princess  of  the 
Sea:"  our  familiar  friends  gave  me 
in  jest  that  high-sounding  tide;  and 
never  had  a  jest  more  momentous 
consequences  to  the  object. 

"  My  father  witnessed  the  mar- 
riage of  his  only  surviving  child  with 
perfect  satisfaction ;  we  flattered  our- 
selves the  unmixed  joy  he  testified 
at  the  event  might  operate  as  a  cor- 
dial— alas!  I  now  think  he  was  too 
enfeebled  to  sustain  the  high  excita- 
tion. Two  days  had  seen  me  a  happy 
wife,  when  my  beloved  parent,  talk- 
ing to  Saville  about  the  equipment 
of  his  ship,  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  laid  his  head  upon  Sa- 
ville's  should er,and, with  along-drawn 
sigh,  expired.  I  beheld  this  last 
movement  and  heard  the  last  respi- 
ration of  my  parent ;  but  quite  petri- 
fied by  the  sudden  shock,  I  could 
not  even  summon  assistance.  Saville 
acted  with  his  usual  presence  of 
mind :  medical  advice  was  instantly 
procured;  but  life  was  extinct  be- 
yond recal.  I  tortured  myself  with 
an  idea,  that  the  short  delay  in  call- 
ing a  physician  had  been  fatal — the 
recollection  is  even  now  overwhelm- 
ing. I  pass  from  it  as  from  the  spec- 
tre of  horrors,  never  to  be  effaced 
from  my  mind." 

(To  be  concluded  In  our  next.) 
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St.  Columbanus  preaclied  chris- 1 
tianity  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
One  day  he  arrived  at  a  place  near 
the  lake  of  Zurich  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  a  pagan  sacrifice.  A  vast 
multitude  of  people  suri'ounded  an 
immense  vat  filled  with  beer,  of  which 
a  libation  M'as  to  be  offered  to  the 
god  JNIars.  The  saint  went  up  and 
breathed  upon  the  vessel,  which  was 
instantly  shivered  in  pieces  ;  the  beer 
ran  away,  and  the  people  renounced 
paganism. 

In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Clery,  a  wax  candle  of  prodigious 
size  is  suspended  by  an  iron  chain 
before  the  image  of  theVirgin.  When- 
ever any  person  is  in  danger  of  his 
life,  either  by  sea  or  land,  and  makes 
a  vow  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  this 
church,  the  taper  turns  round  twice 
or  thrice  of  itself,  with  such  noise 
that  all  the  people  throng  to  the 
church  to  behold  the  miracle.  The 
noise  and  motion,  which  are  said  to 
take  place  without  human  hands,  are 
nevertheless  so  violent,  that  ten  men 
would  not  be  able  to  produce  them. 
The  day  and  hour  of  the  event  are 
carefully  noted  down;  and  when  the 
individual  who  is  delivered  from  dan- 
ger arrives  to  fulfil  his  vow,  the  me- 
morandum is  read  to  him,  and  the 
time  of  the  miraculous  motion  of  the 
taper  is  always  found  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  moment  of  the 
danger  and  deliverance. 

The  town  of  Loches  in  Touraine 
is  situated  on  the  Indre.  The  tra- 
veller is  shewn,  as  a  remarkable,  or 
rather  a  miraculous  object,  a  mill- 
stone in  a  water-mill,  which  is  kept, 
like  all  the  rest,  in  constant  use, 
and  when  ground  smooth  is  again 
picked,  but  yet  never  wastes.  When 


the  mill  was  built,  above  three  cen- 

I  turies  ago,  by  St.  Ursus,   the  first 

miller,  the  stone  was  placed  there 

!  and  blessed  by  him.     Whenever  it 

i  requires  picking  for  the  purpose  of 

I  making  it  rough,  the  people  collect 

i  the  dust  and  mix  it  with  their  medi- 

:  cines.     The   stone,  which  is  about 

eight  inches  thick,  has  a  crack,   a 

;  consequence  of  the  levity  of  a  young 

I  miller,  who  touched  it  with  his  hand 

:  whilst  toying  with  a  lass,  and  it  has 

ever  since  been  surrounded  with  an 

iron  hoop. 

In  the  principal  church  of  Poitiere, 
dedicated  to  St.  Hilary,  is  shewn  the 
cradle  of  the  saint,  composed  of  the 
bole  of  an  oak-tree  partly  hollowed 
out,  six  feet  long  and  two  ^nd  a  half 
in  diameter :  this  is  used  for  the  cure 
of  the  insane.  The  patient  is  put 
into  it  and  bound  with  chains  or 
cords,  masses  and  prayers  are  said 
over  him,  and  he  is  instantly  restored 
to  a  sound  mind. 

In  the  churcli  of  the  Capuchin 
convent  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  there  is 
a  crucifix  which  bears  the  name  of 
Inexpugnable — the  invincible.  At 
the  time  of  the  League,  v.Iien  the 
city  of  Aix  was  besieged  in  1589,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  the  left  arm  of 
our  Saviour,  and  shivered  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  without  injuring  tlie 
image,  merely  leaving  a  black  spot 
at  the  point  of  contact. 

In  the  church  of  the  little  town  of 
St.  Maximin  is  preserved  in  a  fl^isk 
son^e  of  the  earth  in  which  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  set  up,  and  which  was 
wetted  with  his  blood.  This  earth 
was  collected  by  Mary  Magdalefie, 
who  brought  it  with  her  when  she 
came  from  Judea  to  Provence.  On 
Good-Friday  a  motion  takes  placq  of 
Z  2 
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itself  in  this  earth,  andsmali  undula- 
tions are  observed  in  it. 

The  town  of  Arras  contains  two 
wonder-working  relics.  The  first 
is  a  gold  vase,  richly  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  in  which  some  wool 
is  kept.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  year  371,  after 
a  long  drought  in  the  province  of 
Artois,  this  wool  descended  together 
with  rain  of  a  peculiarly  fertilizing 
nature,  and  moistened  and  fecundated 
the  parched  soil.  It  is  called  manna, 


and  a  procession  is  annually  held 
on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter 
in  commemoration  of  this  miracle. 
The  second  wonder  consists  in  a 
light  which  the  Virgin  Mary  herself 
brought  to  Arras,  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
sickness  there  called  "  the  holy  fire." 
The  light  is  preserved  in  a  small 
chapel,  built  for  the  purpose  and 
named  Chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Chari' 
delle,  and  is  much  visited  and  vene- 
rated. 


THE  THREE  CHALLENGES. 


Don  Manuel  was  a  man  who  had 
reflected  and  observed  a  great  deal. 
In  his  youth  he,  like  others,  attached 
himself  blindly  to  a  party,  but  he 
soon  gveii  cool  in  the  cause  when  he  I 
saw  the  excesses  to  which  party-spi- 
rit led  his  associates  ;  and  he  de- 
tached himself  from  them  every  day 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  his 
mind  became  more  enlightened  and 
his  judgment  more  mature.  Our 
Spaniard  had  the  singular  habit  of 
always  saying'  what  he  thought;  and 
those  who  know  what  Spain  is  at  pre- 
sent, will  not  be  surprised  that  he 
often  brought  himself  into  scrapes: 
we  shall  relate  one  of  them. 

He  was  one  day  reading  the  Ga- 
zette in  a  coftee-house  in  Madrid, 
when  a  Royalist  volunteer  came  in, 
and  began  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
loyalty.  Perceiving  that  Don  Ma- 
nuel listened  to  him  without  emotion, 
he  suspected  that  he  belonged  to  the 
opposite  faction,  and  without  cere- 
piony  called  him  a  Negro.  The  don 
resented  this  pretty  appellation  warm- 
ly enough,  and  the  discussion  ter- 
minated in  a  challenge. 

In  going  home  from  the  cofFee- 
hoiise,  Mariuel  encountered  a  neigh-. 


hour  who  was  an  outrageous  Liberal; 
this  gentleman  stopped  him,  in  order 
to  communicate  a  piece  of  news  which 
appeared  very  improbable.  Provoked 
at  the  air  of  incredulity  with  which 
he  was  listened  to,  he  said  some  sharp 
things;  Don  Manuel  replied  with 
firmness,  and  it  was  speedily  agreed 
on  both  sides  to  terminate  the  differ- 
ence by  the  sword. 

Manuel  happened  to  be  engaged 
to  pass  that  evening  with  a  friend  of 
his,  a  stanch  Carlist,  Vibo  declaimed 
most  outrageously  against  the  king 
and  the  minister  who  v/as  supposed 
to  have  the  most  influence  with  him. 
Don  Manuel  would  have  mitigated 
the  fury  of  his  zeal,  upon  which  the 
Carlist  flew  into  a  passion,  accused 
the  don  of  being  a  Royalist,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  matter  being  decided 
in  the  manner  usual  among  men  of 
honour. 

Our  don,  who  liked  a  joke  rather 
better  than  the  generality  of  his  grave 
countrymen,  appointed  to  meet  his 
three  adversaries  at  the  same  place 
and  exactly  at  the  same  hour.  The 
Liberal  was  the  first  who  arrived  at 
the  spot.  He  was  quite  astonished 
when  directly  afterwards  he  saw,  in? 
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stead  of  the  adversary  he  expected, 
a  perfect  stranger  approach  him.  It 
was  the  IloyaUst  vohinteer.  Being 
asked  by  theLiberahvhat  had  brought 
him  to  that  retired  spot,  he  answered 
immediately  that  he  came  to  chastise 
a  Negro;  "  for,"  continued  he,  "since 
it  happens  unfortunately  that  those 
gentry  are  not  all  hanged,  as  most 
certainly  they  ought  to  be,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  faithful  subject  to 
rid  Spain  of  them  as  fast  as  he  can." 

One  may  easily  conceive  the  man- 
ner in  wliich  the  Constitutionalist  an- 
swered this  speech :  their  swords 
were  out  in  an  instant ;  but  just  as 
they  M'ere  going  to  attack  one  ano- 
ther, "Stop,"  cried  the  Royalist,  "for 
here  comes  my  man,  and  I  must  set- 
tle with  him  first." 

It  was  not,  however,  Don  Manuel, 
but  the  Absolutist,  who,  with  his  ra- 
pier under  his  arm,  advanced  gravely 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  seeing 
two  men  with  drawn  swords,  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  himself  of  the  sub- 
ject of  their  quarrel,  and  finished  by 
quarrelHng  with  both  of  them. 

Just  at  the  moment  that  they  were 
about  to  draw  lots  for  the  combat, 
up  came  Don  Manuel.  "  Softly, 
softly,  gentlemen,"  cried  he,  "  I  claim 
the  priority ;  it  must  be  with  me, 
gentlemen,  that  you  will  have  to  do 
one  after  another.  Let  us  proceed 
in  due  order.  It  was  you,  Don  Juan, 
who  first  insulted  me  yesterday,  by 
calling  me  a  Negro ;  after  that  the 
Seigneur  Don  Miguel  here  applied 


to  me,  with  an  air  of  scorn,  the  epi- 
thet of  Absolutist ;  and  you,  Don 
Pedro,  insulted  me  because  you 
thought  me  a  Royalist.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  know  very  well  that 
an  honest  man  cannot  belong  to  all 
these  parties  at  once,  it  is  clear  that 
you  each  in  your  tui'n  owe  me  repa- 
ration :  so,  Don  Juan,  let  us  begin." 
At  this  speech  two  of  Don  Ma- 
nuel's antagonists,  in  spite  of  their 
Spanish  gravity, could  nothelp laugh- 
ing. They  offered  their  hands,  which 
Manuel  good-naturedly  accepted. 
The  Carlist  alone  saw  nothing  ridi- 
culous in  the  business.  "  It  appears 
to  me,"  cried  he,  "  that  you  must  be 
more  despicable  even  than  I  thought 
you  ;  for  you  must  be  a  Moderate, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
not  scorn  a  Moderate  as  much  as  a 
Descamisado." — "  If  that  be  the  case 
then,"  cried  Manuel,  "  come  on." — 
The  Carlist  did  so ;  and  as  he  fought 
with  as  little  coolness  as  he  argued, 
in  a  few  minutes  his  life  was  in  the 
power  of  his  antagonist.  Manuel 
paused  a  moment.  "  I  want  no  mer- 
cy," cried  the  Carlist  firmly;"  it  is 
contrary  to  my  principles  to  ask  it." 
— "  And  it  is  contrary  to  my  princi- 
ples not  to  grant  it  unasked.  Take 
your  sword,  reserve  it  to  fight  for 
your  country ;  and  acknowledge  in 
future,  that  a  man  may  be  a  Moderate, 
without  deserving  to  have  his  throat 
cut  by  every  hot-brained  Liberal, 
Royalist,  or  Absolutist,  that  he  has 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with." 
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ITALY. 

No.  II. 

Naples,  Jan,  9,  1827. 


You  will  have  heard  from 

that  I  have  been  rambling  over  the 
north  of  Italy  since  I  lust  wrote  to 


you ;  that  I  have  been  studying  all 
the  great  schools  of  art  on  the  ground 
where  they  flourished ;  and  have  been 
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rioting  and  revelUng  in  tlie  intellec- 
tual feast  which  Italy  still  offers  to 
all  who  have  appetite  and  taste.  It 
is  a  humbling  thing  to  see  in  all  those 
great  schools  where  art  has  most 
flourished  and  artists  have  been  most 
employed,  that  there  are  only  one  or 
two  names  which  give  a  character  to 
each.  The  rest  have  sunk  into  me- 
rited obscurity.  Whatever  men  may 
be  in  their  own  eyes,  in  their  own 
days;  however  they  may  have  been 
puffed  up  with  their  own  self-import- 
ance, and  strutted  and  fretted  in  the 
midst  of  their  contemporaries,  pos- 
terity knows  them  not ;  their  works 
are  passed  over  hke  the  tapestry- 
hangings  of  a  room ;  the  eye  does 
not  rest  upon  them,  nor  does  the 
mind  acknowledge  them.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  see  how  soon  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  taste  enters.  A  school 
is  scarcely  formed,  the  lives  of  its 
founders  have  scarcely  expired  be- 
fore it  begins  to  degenerate,  and  the 
tide  of  bad  taste  once  set  in,  nothing 
can  stop  it ;  it  goes  on  da  male  al 
peggio,  from  bad  to  worse,  and  whole 
ages  are  occupied  in  multiplying  in- 
significance and  giving  form  to  no- 
thingness. There  is  only  one  age  of 
art  that  has  any  thing  of  decided 
character;  it  is  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  what  is  called  the  re- 
vival. Giotto  and  Cimabue,  and  a 
hostof  others  who  worked  with  them, 
have  left  scattered  through  the 
churches  arid  convents  of  Italy  such 
thoughts  as  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
oculate good  taste  on  any  nation 
where  they  might  be  fairly  published 
and  circulated.  Were  I  a  young  man, 
I  should  be  much  inclined  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  productions  of  this 
age.  It  was  here,  even  more  than  in  j 
the  antique,  that  Flaxman  studied  ;  I 
and  it  is  following  the  soundings  of 


Flaxman  that  the  Germans  are  now' 
making  such  discoveries  and  such 
progress  as  will  lead  to  a  regenera- 
tion of  taste  throughout  Europe.  I 
am  afraid  you  do  not  know  how  to 
honour  Flaxman  in  England.  I 
would  set  up  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory in  every  town  and  in  every 
place  where  art  was  ever  heard  of. 
I  would  teach  children  to  lisp  his 
name,  and  have'a  relish  for  his  works 
infused  even  into  the  instructions  of 
the  nursery.  may  be  recol- 
lected long,  very  long  after  his  death ; 
may  wear  out  some  ages;  but 


Flaxman  will  live  till  the  end  of  time. 

By  the  way,  have  you  heard  of  the 
high  honour  done  to  Wilkie  in  the 
sale  of  the  King  of  Bavaria's  pic- 
tures ?  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
"  Reading  of  the  Will"  produced  a 
thousand  pounds  sterlujgl  His  coun- 
trymen are  making  much  of  him  in 
Rome.  There  is  to  be  a  dinner,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  to 
preside,  given  in  honour  of  him. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  the  English  to 
spend  this  part  of  the  winter  in  Na- 
ples, exposing  themselves  to  the  piti- 
less pelting  of  hail-storms,  from  which 
no  cloak  can  screen  them,  and  which 
no  umbrella  can  ward  off.  This  win- 
ter, as  well  as  the  last,  and  I  sup- 
pose all  the  winters  of  Naples,  are 
enough  to  stop  the  journalizing  of 
every  invalid  who  tries  the  experi- 
ment. We  have  all  varieties  of  cli- 
mate in  the  course  of  a  day !  and  such 
winds!  and  such  hail!  and  such  rain! 
every  street  presents  an  impassable 
torrent ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  Lazzaroni  to  let  out  their 
shoulders  to  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  being  carried  over :  but  all 
this,  bad  as  it  is,  suits  me  better  than 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  England. 
The  rain,  it  is  true,  does  come  dowii 
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in  torrents;  the  thunder  does  roll  its 
terrible  fury  over  our  heads,  and  sel- 
dom passes  without  striking  some 
fated  victim;  earthquakes  not  iin- 
frequently  make  us  tremble  in  our 
beds:  but  when  all  this  is  over,  and 
it  does  pas?  over  quickly,  the  sun 
shines  out  again  with  a  charm  that 
is  irresistible;  the  air  is  filled  with 
refreshing  sweetness,  and  so  little 
remains  of  the  terrible  storms,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  one's-self 
that  such  things  have  been.  I  walk- 
ed out  the  other  morning  towards 
the  sea  (my  usual  custom).  The  wind 
and  waves  had  disturbed  me  in  the 
night  by  their  terrific  roaring;  but 
by  the  dawn  of  day  all  was  quiet, 
the  sun  was  shining  gloriously,  and 
nature  presented  an  aspect  of  smiling 
serenity.  Not  all,  however,  were  to 
be  enlivened  that  morning  by  the 
sun's  cheering  rays:  a  boat  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  bay,  and  the  shore 
was  literally  strewed  with  dead.  Two 
men  and  a  woman  lie  close  under 
the  Villa  Reale,  and  the  rest  were 
found  amongst  the  rocks  at  Posilipo. 
The  boat  was  going  to  the  Island  of 
Procida  with  passengers.  Fourteen 
persons  were  lost,  and  three  contriv- 
ed to  reach  the  shore,  but  half  alive. 
The  day  before  the  son  of  a  military 
officer  at  the  Ponte  Maddelina  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning  close  to 
his  father's  side.  These  things  hap- 
pen constantly,  but  they  make  little 
impression.  The  newspapers  are  si- 
lent on  such  subjects,  and  they  get 
known  to  the  people  partially  and 
imperfectly. 

All  sorts  of  titled  and  distin- 
guished folks  have  found  their  way 
here  this  winter ;  but  I  suppose 
the  hst  at  Almack's  will  hardly 
be  sensible  of  the  diminution.  We 
have  the  Prince  Leopold;  the  mem- 


ber for  Durham, "Mr.  Lambton  and 
his  lady  (these  latter  are  striking  the 
Neapolitans  dumb  with  a  display  of 
riches  and  magnificence  hitherto  un- 
known on  these  shores);  martjuises 
and  countesses,  bishops,  baronet.^, and 
ladies,  and  every  variety  of  titled  and 
untitled  opulence.  One  gentleman 
has  left  a  good  estate  and  comforta- 
ble fire-side,  and  is  travelling  for  no 
other  purpose  in  the  world  than  to 
recommend  every  body  to  take  mus- 
tard-seed !  "  Mustard-seed,"  he  says, 
"  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  table-spoonful, 
three  times  a  day,  will  cure  all  dis- 
orders, and  make  men  live  many 
more  years  than  their  fathers  did  be- 
fore them."  This  old  gentleman  has 
a  prodigious  organ  of  benevolence, 
and  he  has  persuaded  himself  that 
possessing  the  knowledge  of  so  im- 
portant a  secret,  he  should  be  crimi- 
nal to  allow  his  fellow-creatures  to 
remain  ignorant  of  its  virtue.  Ano- 
ther individual,  in  holy  orders,  has 
no  object  for  moving  from  place  to 
place  but  La  Pasta  !  He  followed 
her  from  London  to  Paris,  and  from 
Paris  to  Naples.  The  time  of  his 
stay  in  every  place  is  regulated  by 
her  engagements  with  the  stage-ma- 
nagers. Another  man,  educated  for 
the  Scottish  church,  has  been  out  to 
Constantinople,  and  become  quite 
fascinated  with  the  doctrines  and 
disciples  of  Mahomet.  He  has  un- 
dergone the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
and  declares  that  if  he  preaches  at 
all,  he  will  make  the  Koran  his 
text-book.  Naples  is  rich  just  now 
in  dreamers  and  enthusiasts. 

A  perpetual  interest  is  now  kept 
up  at  Pompeii;  for  though  the  govern- 
ment does  but  little,  there  is  just 
enough  done  to  keep  expectation 
alive.  You  have  heard  of  the  olives 
that  have  been  found  in  pickle,  so 
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fresh  as  not  to  have  lost  their  form 
and  substance.  New  paintings  of 
various  merit  are  still  found  on  the 
walls  of  every  fresh  house  that  is  un- 
earthed by  the  labourers.  What- 
ever other  qualities  these  pictures 
may  want,  they  are  never  wanting  in 
grace.      Taste  was  certainly  more 


generally  diffused  amongst  the  an- 
cients than  it  ever  has  been  in  mo- 
dern times;  but  with  them  there 
were  some  aberrations.  A  most  pal- 
try fountain  lately  turned  out,  and 
many  disgusting  exhibitions  in  the 
most  public  parts  of  the  city,  abund- 
antly prove  this. 


MUSICAL  REVIEW. 


A  Serenade  for  fwo  Performers  on 

one  Pianoforte,  composed  by  C. 

Neate.    Op.  15.    Pr.  6s. -(Cocks 

and  Co.) 

Interesting  as  this  composition 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  in  more  tlian 
one  respect,  we  fear  its  length  will 
be  deemed  disproportionate  to  the 
patience  and  taste  of  the  present 
day.  It  consists  of  three  movements : 
an  allegretto  pastorale  (f,C major)  of 
five  double  pages,  an  andante  (^,F 
major)  of  four  double  pages,  and  a 
rondo  (|,C  major)  of  six  double  pages, 
thirty  puges  in  all.  There  is  much 
good  air  in  these  several  pieces,  and 
the  digressive  matter  is  as  much  di- 
versified as  the  great  length  might 
warrant  us  to  expect.  The  whole  is 
written  in  an  easy  and  graceful  style, 
corresponding  with  the  character  of 
what  is  usually  understood  under  the 
appellation  of  serenade  ;  and  the 
publication  boasts,  moreover,  the 
great  merit  of  being  exempt  from 
any  executive  intricacies  ;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  laudable  in  works 
proceeding  from  authors  of  Mr.N.'s 
rank. 

ARRANGEMENTS,   VARIATIONS,     Ikc. 

1.  Variations  sur  un  Ah-  de  I'Opera,  "  La  Se- 
miramide,  riconosciuta^'  de  Meyerbeer,  coin- 
posees  pour  le  Piano  par  J.  de  Masarnau. 
OLuvre  2.    Pr.  3s. — (Boosej'  and  Co) 

2.  La  Fosanica,  Fantasia,  with  Variations  and 
Finale,  for  the  Piano-forte,  on  the  Theme 
**  Oh !  come  da  quel  di,"  by  kossini ,•  mm- 


posed  by  J.  de  Masarnau.      Op.  3.     Pr.  4s. 

— (Loosey  and  Co.) 

3.  Variation,  for^the  Piano-forte,  on  a  Spanish 
Song,  "  Madre  la  mi  Madre,"  hyJ.  Gomis; 
composed  by  J.  de  Ma.saTna.\i.  Op.  4.  Pr.  4». 
— (Monzaiii  and  Hill.) 

4.  The  Lilly,  Divertimento,  for  the  Piano- 
forte, 0)1  a  favourite  Italian  Air,  composed 

by  Francesco  Lanza.  Pr.  3s.  6d. — (S.Chap- 
pell.) 

5.  Rondolettinos,  founded  on  popular  Airs, 
for  the  Piano-forte,  by  C.  Dumon.  Nos.  1. 
and  2.     Pr.  Is.  6d.  each. — (S.  Chappell.) 

6.  Melange  on  favourite  Airs  in  Winter's  celc' 
brated  Opera, "  Das  Opferfesl,"  or  "  the  In- 
terrupted Sacrifice,"  arranged  for  the  Pia- 
no-forte, l)y  G.  Kiallmark.  Pr.  3s.  6d. — ■ 
(S.  Chappell.) 

7.  A  Divertimento  for  the  Piano-forte,  in 
which  is  introduced  the  favourite  Suartett 
in  '•  Das  Opferfest,"  or  "  the  Interru2)ted 
Sacrijice,"  composed  by  T.  Valentine.  Pr, 
2s.  Gd.— (S.  Chappell.) 

8.  Winter's  celebrated  Overture  to  his  grand 
Opera  "  Das  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,"  or 
"  the  Interrupted  Sacrijice,"  arranged  for 
the  Piano-forte,  with  Accompaniments  for  a 
Flute,  Violin,  and  Violoncello  (ad.  lib.),  by 
S.  F.  Rimbault.     Pr.  3s.— (Hodsoll.) 

9.  Select  Airs  from  Winter's  celebrated  Opera, 
"  Das  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,"  or  "  the 
Interrupted  Sucrifice,"  arranged  for  the  Pi- 
ano-forte, with  a  Violin  Accompaniment  (ad 
lib.),  by  S.  Francis.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Pr.  2s. 
each. — (Hodsoll.) 

10.  Six  Popular  Airs  from  Winter's  celebrated 
Opera,  "  Das  Unterbrochene  Opferfcst," 
or  *'  the  Interrupted  Sacrifice,"  arranged 
in  a  familiar  style  for  the  Fiuno-forte,  by 
S.Poole.      No.  I.     Pr.  Is.— (Hodsoll.) 

11.  Rossini's  popular  March  in  Pietro  I'Ere- 
mita,  arranged  for  two  Performers  on  the 
Piano-forte,  by  S.  F.  Rimbault.  Duet  No. 
60.     Pr.  2s.  6d.—( Hodsoll.) 

12.  Weber's  Grand  Juhilcc  Ovcrtfire,  arranged 
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Jor  the  Piano- forlc,  with  Accompaniments 
/or  a  Flute,     Violin,    and   Violoncello    (ad 

lib),    by   S.  F.  Kimbault.     Pr.  4s.— (Ilod- 

soll.) 

13.  "  Tri  Chant  o  Jhinnan,"  a  favourite 
Welch  Air,  arravged  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Pi- 
ano-forte, by  C.  Neate.  Op.  14.  Pr.  3s. 
—(R.  Cocks  and  Co.) 

14.  L' Union  agreahh,  a  Milawje  for  the  Pin- 
no-forte  on  the  Four  National  Melodies, 
•'  Rousseau's  Dream,''  "  Licber  Aur/ustin," 
"  The  Groves  of  Blarney,"  and  "  Rohin 
Adair,"  arranged  and  alternately  united  by 
A.  Voigt.  Pr.  2s.  (Jd. — (Thomas  Lindsay, 
35,  High-IIolborn.) 

15.  Petit  Fantasia  for  the  Flute  and  Piano- 
forte, on  the  admired  Air  of  "  Jsabel,'' 
composed  by  T.  Lindsay.  No.  1.  Pr.  3s. — 
(T.  Lindsay.) 

16.  Popular  London  Cries  of  *♦  Piping  hot, 
smoking  hot,  hot  Chelsea  buns,""  "  Buy  a 
broom,"  and  "  /  cry  my  good  matches,'' 
adapted,  as  characteristic  Rondos,  by  J.  de 
Pinna.     No.  1.    Pr.  2s.  6d. — (J.  de  Pinna.) 

1.  2.  3.  JNIr.  Masarnau,  the  au- 
thor of  these  three  pubhcations,  has 
never  before  employed  our  critical 
pen ;  the  name,  in  fact,  is  new  to  us. 
To  judge  from  the  style,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  this  gentleman 
to  be  of  Spanish  origin,  or  at  least 
to  have  formed  much  of  his  taste 
upon  Spanish  models.  His  style  is 
good,  and  occasionally  original,  for 
as  much  as  originality  may  be  infused 
into  compositions  of  the  description 
before  us.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Mr.  M. 
ventures  upon  combinations  which,  if 
allowable,  must  certainly  be  pro- 
nounced as  bold  and  eccentric.  The 
variations  made  upon  the  three 
themes  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a 
superior  order,  replete  with  select 
ideas,  full  of  imagination,  often  highly 
florid,  and  as  often  rather  complicated 
in  point  of  execution.  In  this  re- 
spect, Mr.  M.  might  with  advantage 
consult  more  the  convenience  of  his 
players.  With  less  intricacy,  he  may 
write  equally  interestingly.  With  this 
improvement,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 

To/.  JX.  No,  LI. 


some  future  comiX)sition,  quite  origi- 
nal, from  this  gentleman.  His  intro- 
ductions, indeed,  may  be  termed 
such ;  but  they  are  not  sufliciently 
extensive  to  admit  of  any  latitude  for 
imagination.  Such  as  they  are,  how- 
ever, they  evince  strong  feeling,  al- 
lied to  good  taste,  and  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  scientific  knowledge. 

4.  In  Mr.  F.  Lanza's  divertimento 
we  have  met  with  abundant  traces  of 
refined  musical  feeling.  After  a  very 
neat  introduction,  a  tasteful  Italian 
air  is  put  forth,  as  the  groundwork 
of  the  remainder  of  the  publication. 
In  the  digressions  which  succeed, 
good  melodic  diction  and  modula- 
tions of  a  superior  order  form  con- 
spicuous features.  Without  enter- 
ing into  any  detail,  we  may,  by  way 
ofexample,  refer  to  some  modulations 
and  enharmonic  combinations  occur- 
ring in  p.  7  as  very  favourable  spe- 
cimens of  Mr.  F.  L.'s  savoir-faire. 
The  whole  divertimento  is  in  the  best 
style,  and  particularly  claims  the  epi- 
thet elegant.  We  recommend  it  the 
more  freely,  as  the  author  has  judi- 
ciously avoided  executive  intricacies. 

5.  M.  Damon's  "  rondolettinos," 
as  the  pretty  doubly  diminutive  name 
woiald  have  led  one  to  guess,  are  lit- 
tle bagatelles  for  the  use  of  junior 
pupils,  very  easy,  very  attractive  in 
their  sphere,  and  really  put  together 
with  judgment  and  good  taste.  No.  1. 
is  founded  upon  the  French  air, 
"  Moi  j'aime  la  danse,"  and  No.  2. 
upon  Rossini's  "  Ai  capricci  della 
sorte  ;"  and  whatever  Mons.  D.  has 
engrafted  upon  these,  in  the  way  of 
digression  and  ampUfication,  is  ii}. 
good  keeping. 

6.  Mr.  Kiallmark's  mtlange  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  of  the  best 
pieces  in  Winter's  "  Interrupted  Sa- 
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crifice,"  including  the  fine  duet, 
*'  Wenn  mir  dein  Auge  strahlet." 
All  these  are  linked  together  in  a 
natural  and  judicious  manner,  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  and  satisfactory 
whole.  The  harmonic  treatment  is 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  also 
extremely  efficient :  neither  the  vocal 
nor  the  essential  instrumental  parts 
have  been  lost  sight  of.  The  publi- 
cation merits  the  attention  of  the 
amateur. 


players  of  very  moderate  advance- 
njent. 

1 1 .  being  the  sixtieth  number  of 
Mr.  HodsoU's  collection  of  duets,  has 
the  very  beautiful  march  of  "  the 
Christians,"  from  Rossini's  Mose  in 
Egitto,  or  Pietro  VEremita,  as  we 
call  it  here.  It  is  well  arranged  for 
four  hands,  to  all  of  which  the  exe- 
cution is  allotted  in  pretty  equal  pro- 
portion, without  exacting  difficulties 
from   any:  this   circumstance,    and 


7.  Mr.  Valentine's  divertimento  is  i!  the  great  attraction  of  the  air  itself, 
chiefly  founded  on  the  quartet  in  the  !  are  hkely  to  render  Mr.  Rimbault's 


Interrupted  Sacrifice,  "  Kind  willst  | 
du  ruhig   schlafen."     In  the  intro- 1 
duction,  the  f  motive  of  the  air  has  ! 
been  moulded  into  ~  time.    The  sue-  | 
ceeding  allegretto  propounds  the  air  \ 
itself  in  its  authentic  state,  with  vari- 
ous digressions,  and  under  sundry 
changes  of  keys  ;   all  properly  con- 
ceived and  in  a  satisfactory  style.  As 
the  whole  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
pleasing  manner,  it  appears   to  be 
well  calculated  for  pupils   of  mode- 
rate proficiency. 

8.  9.  10.  are  further  publications 
derived  from  the  before-mentioned 
opera  of  the  "Interrupted  Sacrifice ;" 
viz.  No.  8.  the  overture,  arranged  by 
Mr.  Rimbault  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  piano -forte,  flute, 
violin,  and  violoncello,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  latter  three  instru- 
ments if  required ; — No.  9.  consists 
of  two  books,  each  containing  a  piece 
from  the  same  opera,  adapted  for  the 
piano-forte  and  violin  (ad.  lib.),  in  an 
easy  and  appropriate  manner,  by  Mr. 
S.Francis,  quite  within  the  reach  of  ju- 
nior pupils; — and  No.  10.  appears  to 
be  the  first  mmiber  of  a  series  of  six, 
»  intended  to  include  various  popular 
airs  from  the  same  opera.  The  num- 
ber before  us  exhibits  one  of  the  airs 
under  a  very  proper  and  agreeable 
arrangement,  fit  to  be  placed  before 


labour  highly    acceptable    to  ama- 
teurs. 

12.  Weber's  Grand  Jubilee  Over- 
ture has  been  noticed  by  us  on  a  for- 
mer occasion :  it  is  a  valuable  compo- 
sition— fresh,  spirited,  scientific,  and 
gleaming  with  sparks  of  the  author's 
genius.  We  recognise  him  at  every 
step ;  and  some  of  the  passages,  in- 
deed, are  calculated  to  remind  the 
hearer,  at  least  as  to  character,  of  va- 
rious ideas  introduced  in  previous 
works.  Mr.  Rimbault's  arrangement 
is  unexceptionable,  and  altogether 
very  meritorious. 

13.  Mr.  Neate's  rondo  upon  the 
Welch  air,  "  Tri  Chant  o  Bunnau," 
presents  many  claims  on  the  attention 
of  the  more  experienced  amateur. 
His  variations  upon  the  theme,  his 
digressions,  and  the  occasional  mo- 
dulations, are  conceived  in  a  superior 
style.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  modulations  in  pp.  8  and  9; 
and  in  p.  10,  we  observe  with  great 
pleasure  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
exhibited  the  theme  with  an  inner 
accompaniment,  simultaneously  al- 
lotted to  one  hand.  The  composi- 
tion is  altogether  of  a  classic  style. 

14.  ''  L' Union  agrtable"  is  a 
somewhat  cm-ious  publication,  which 
must  have  required  a  considerable 
degree  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
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it3  autlior.    The  air&  of  "  Rousseau's  \ 
Dream,"  "  Lieber  Aiigustin,"  "  the 
Groves   of  Blarney,"   and   "  Robin 
Adair,"  are  the  materials  employed 
on  the  present  occasion;  and  we  can- 
not better  explain  to  our  readers  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  these  in- 
gredients have   been  made  use  of,  i 
than  by  referring  them  to  that  sort 
of  jovial   vocal   exhibition  which  is 
vulgarly  called  a  Dutch  medley,  and  l 
often  takes  place  when  the  exhila- 
rated spirits  of  a  convivial  party,  no  ' 
longer  satisfied  with  a  good  single  \ 
song,  seek  vent   in  a   simultaneous 
concert  of  voices,  each  person  vocal-  ., 
izing — not  soprano,  tenor,  or  bass  of 
one  glee  or  concerted  piece — but  a  ' 
different    song    for    each    different ! 
singer,  producing  a  harmony  highly  , 
entertaining  to  themselves  exclusive- 
ly.    We  have  resorted  to  this  illus- , 
tration  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  | 
an  idea  of  Mr.  Voigt's  labour,  and 
we  trust  he  will  not  misconceive  our 
intention.     His  "  Union  agrtable,''  •. 
although  founded  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, is  attended  with  a  more  satis-  ; 
factory  result.   The  four  airs  above-  i 
mentioned  are  brought  into  play  in  ■ 
various  simultaneous   ways :   at  one  ■. 
time,  the  treble  plays  one  of  them 
while  the  bass  has  another ;  and  fur- 
ther on,  three  of  the  melodies  are  all 
allotted  to  treble  and  bass ;  and  this  | 
curious  exhibition  is  pursued  under 
different  varied    forms,   completely 
setting  at  nought  the  common  saying, 
that  a  man  cannot  do  two  things  at 
once.     In  fact,  the  simultaneous  in- 
troduction of  the  melodies  in  ques- , 
tion  is  quite  on  the  plan  of  the  Me- 
lographicon,     edited    by   the   same 
publisher ;    and   the   outline   of  its ; 
construction  has  been  added  on  the  ; 
6th  page,  as  a  matter  of  musical  cu- , 
riositv.  i 


1 5.  In  Mr.  Lindsay's  fantasia  upon 
"  Isabel,"  the  flute  is  indispensable, 
and  really  highly  effective,  without 
being  subject  to  any  deterring  intri- 
cacies. The  piano-forte  part,  done 
by  another  hand,  is  also  well  written, 
so  as  to  constitute  much  more  than  a 
mere  harmonic  prop  for  its  associate. 
There  is  a  good  introductory  move- 
ment ;  then  comes  the  air  of  "  Isa- 
bel," with  which,  as  Mr.  L.  himself 
acknowledges,  some  liberties  have 
been  taken.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  authentic  melody,  inas- 
much as  the  substitution  has  been 
inflicted  upon  what  appears  to  us  the 
most  original  part  of  the  air.  We 
have  next  a  neat  variation  upon  it ; 
and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  march, 
which  puts  us  in  mind  of  "  Di  tanti 
palpiti."  This  is  also  varied;  and 
the  piece  concludes  with  a  recur- 
rence to  "Isabel."  Here  (p.7,  b.  3,  &c.) 
we  meet  with  a  harmony  somewhat 
hard  to  our  ears,  for  all  the  contrary 
motion;  owing  to  the  harmony  of  D 
minor,  which  the  first  half  of  the 
bar  insinuates,  being  followed  by  the 
strongly  pronounced  fifth  C  G.  This, 
however,  may  be  matter  of  taste: 
the  publication,  in  every  respect,  me- 
rits the  attention  of  the  flute-ama- 
teur. 

16.  By  faithfully  adopting  the  me- 
lodies of  some  of  the  London  cries, 
bringing  them  into  connection,  and 
subjecting  these  materials  to  appro- 
priate variation  and  digression,  Mr. 
de  Pinna  has  produced  a  pleasant 
trifle,  which  is  hkely.to  prove  attrac- 
tive to  junior  players,  who  may  master 
it  with  convenience,  and  to  whom  we 
can  safely  recommend  this  musical 
whim. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 
I.   Three  Italian  Canzonets,  nith  an  Accom- 
paniment for  the  Piano-forte,  arranged  by 
CM.  Sola,     Pr.3s.— (S.  Chappell.) 
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2.  "  The  Lover's  Offering,"  in  Reply  to  j 
,  Moore's   Ballad,    "   My  heart  and   luti\"  j 

the  Music  by  F.  W.  Crouch.     Pr.  2s.  — (S.  1 
Chappell.) 

3.  "  Within  his  cell  the  captive  pines,''  from  ] 
the  Opera  of  "  The    Castle  of  Sorrento,'^ 
composed  by  Thomas  Attwood.     Pr,  ls.6d. 
—(S.  Chappell  ) 

4.  ^'TheGift  of  Love,"  an  admired  Canzonetta, 
the  Music  composed  by  W.  Kirby.  Pr.  Is  Gd. 
— CS.  Chappell.) 

5.  "  Tlie  Mountain  Daisy,"  an  admired  Bal- 
lad, the  Music  composed  by  J.  Blewitt.  Pr. 
Is.  6d.— (T.  Lindsay.) 

6.  "  Souvenir,"  Soiig,  composed  by  a  LadJ^ 
Pr.  Is.fid.— CHodsoU.) 

1.  The  three  Italian  canzonets  of 
Mr.  Sola  are  of  a  lightsome  and 
pleasing  texture.  There  is  no  pre- 
tension to  any  thing  very  scientific 
or  pathetic  in  expression.  Every 
thing  runs  smoothly  and  gracefully  in 
all  the  three  songs,  in  which  various 
reminiscences  from  Rossini  come  to 
the  ear  from  time  to  time.  The  ac- 
companiments, without  being  re- 
cherchts,  are  effective.  The  Cs&, 
forming  the  last  note  of  p.  2,  we  take 
to  be  a  typographical  mistake  ;  not 
presuming,  from  the  context,  that 
Mr.  S.  intended  to  place  it,  as  a  ma- 
jor seventh,  in  combination  with  the 
harmony  of  D  major. 

2.  "  The  Lover's  Offering,"  by 
Mr.  Crouch,  is  a  respectable  compo- 
sition in  the  usual  ballad  style.  We 
should  have  liked  it  better,  if,  in  the 
very  beginning,  ?iir.  C.  had  not  made 
ail  haste  to  bid  adieu  to  his  key,  A 
major,  and  go  by  a  formal  cadence  to 

•the  relative  minor,  F;^  minor.  The 
text  certainly  made  no  such  demand. 
In  the  second  phrase  also  ("  And 
bring  thee,  too")  further  modulation 
keeps  the  key  too  much  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

3.  In  Mr.  Attwood's  song,  "  With- 
in his  cell  the  captive  pines,"  the 
drudgery  of  ordinary  criticism  meets 
with  some  welcome  relief  by  means 


of  various  instances  of  select  melo- 
dic conception,  but  more  particularly 
in  consequence  of  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  originality  in  the  harmonic 
structure,  principally  referable  to 
the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  ca- 
dences are  made  to  close  the  musical 
phrase  (p.  1,  1. 3;  and  p.  2,  L  1.)  The 
combinations  here  adverted  to  are 
not  of  common  occurrence;  and  in 
the  way  they  are  applied,  their  ef- 
fect is  striking.  They  remind  us  of 
Weber's  style.  The  song  consists  of 
two  strains,  a  larghetto  of  a  graceful 
and  tranquil  melodic  flow,  and  an 
andantino  somewhat  more  animated, 
but  equally  melodious  and  interest- 
ing. As  critics  will  have  something 
to  say,  we  should  apprehend,  that 
the  number  of  notes  assigned  to 
"  fear"  and  "  fate"  would  be  felt  as 
an  inconvenience  to  the  singer;  and, 
in  expressing  the  question,  "  Can 
this  be  love  ?"  the  voice  might  with 
greater  propriety  have  continued  in 
ascent,  than  descend  to  the  tonic 
upon  *'  love." 

4.  Of  Mr.  Kirby's  "  Gift  of  love" 
all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  music 
is  agreeable  enough,  without  pre- 
senting any  feature  which  could  en- 
sure its  remembrance  beyond  a  short 
space  of  time.  The  poetry  is  mid- 
dhng. 

5.  Mr.  Blewitt's  melody  to  the 
"  Mountain  Daisy"  of  Robert  Burns 
is  of  a  Scotch  character,  appropriate 
enough,  and  accommodates  itself 
perfectly  well  to  the  words  of  its  pa- 
thetic text.  There  is  no  striking  de- 
viation from  the  usual  form  in  which 
these  Scotch  tunes  are  more  or  less 
indited ;  but  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
accompaniment,  is  satisfactory,  and 
likely  to  please  a  large  class  of  vo- 
calists. 

0.  We  caimot  complitnent  the  fair 
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author  of  "  The  Souvenir"  on  the 
success  of  her  labour,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  first  essay.  Its  chief  fault  is 
want  of  plan  and  of  proj)er  connec- 
tion between  the  constituent  parts. 
This  remark  presents  itself  in  the 
symphony,  and  is  applica'-le  to  the 
recitative-  The  air  at  first  proceeds 
with  some  degree  of  regularity  (p.  3); 
but  in  the  page  following  the  two 
successive  vocal  periods  of  four  bars 
do  not,  in  themselves,  convey  any  de- 
fined musical  sense,  and  stand  in  no 
manner  of  relation  or  keeping  to  each 
other.  The  concluding  symphony 
also  is  awkwardly  put  together.  More 
matured  experience  and  study,  we 
make  no  doubt,  will  impress  the  fair 
composer  herself  with  a  sense  of  the 
imperfections  in  this  attempt  of  her 
musical  pen. 

HARP    AND    GUITAR. 

Three  New  Nocturnes,  concertante, 
for  the  Harp  and  Violoncello,  on 
favourite  Themes  from  the  Ope- 
ras of  Berton,  composed  hy  N.C. 
Bochsa.  Op.  250.  Book  I.  Pr.5s. 
— (Boosey  and  Co.) 
Great  as  is  the  number  of  Mr. 
Bochsa's  publications  that  have  come 
under  our  cognizance,  the  designa- 
tion of  Op.  250 ! !  given  to  the  above, 
has  in  vain  exercised  our  research 
and  memory.     If  there  is  no  mistake 
in  the  number,  Mr.  Bochsa's  inde- 
fatigable speed  and  industry  have  out- 
stripped all  his  composing  predeces- 
sors, in  quantity  at  least.     The  pre- 
sent nocturne — for  there  is  no  more 
than  one  in  the  book  before  us — 
has  a  slow  movement  in  A  b ,  a  tem- 
po di  marcia  in  E  b ,  and  a  polonaise 
in  C.     These  pieces  are  extremely 
pleasing  and  effective,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  materials  being,  we  pre- 
sume from  the  title,  taken  from  the 


compositions  of  Berton.  We  should 
add,  that  the  violoncello  is  altogether 
indispensable,  as  carrying  the  melody 
with  little  intermission,  the  harp  act- 
ing, generally,  as  accompaniment 
only.  Knowing  how  finely  the  fi)rmer 
instrument  blends  its  tones  with  the 
harp,  we  Can  form  an  idea,  without 
trial,  of  the  good  result  in  the  pre- 
sent case;  in  which,  moreover,  no  pe- 
culiar difficulties  are  entailed  upon 
the  violoncellist. 

A  Course  of  Preceptive  Lessons  for 
the  Spanish  Guitar,  designed  for 
the  mutual  Assistance  of  Master 
and  Pujnl,  by  James  Taylor.  Pr. 
4s.— (T.  Lindsay.) 
The  above  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  six  numbers,which  are  successively 
to  embrace  the  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  A, 
E,  and  F;  and  contains  all  requisite 
preHminary  instructions  regarding 
scale -exercises  and  tuning;  accom- 
panied by  a  few  easy  instrumental 
and  vocal  specimens  in  the  first  of 
the  before-mentioned  keys.  The 
exercises  are  gradual,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  accelerate  that  proficiency 
which,  with  a  little  talent  and  perse- 
verance, is  soon  acquired  on  this  ele- 
gant instrument.  Of  the  propriety 
of  selecting  the  keys  of  C  and  G 
for  the  first  numbers  of  a  progres- 
sive work,  we  entertain  some  doubts. 
The  keys  of  A  and  E  are  practically 
far  easier,  and  of  most  frequent  oc- 
currence; seven-eighths  of  all  guitar- 
music  being  probably  written  in  those 
keys.  The  present  arrangement 
will,  however,  have-  the  advantage  of 
accustoming  the  pupil  to  the  more 
difficult  positions  of  the  fingers,  and 
facilitate  his  subsequent  progress. 
The  work  is  brought  out  with  con- 
siderable typographical  neatness. 
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The  British  Gallery  has  opened 
this  year  with  an  Exhibition  of  the 
works  of  our  own  artists.  The  at- 
tractions, though  not  so  concentrated 
and  splendid  as  when  lately  the  walls 
were  hung  with  his  Majesty's  pic- 
tures, are  yet  more  varied  in  sub- 
ject, more  lively,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  gratifying ;  because,  in- 
stead of  beholding  the  chef-d'oeuvres 
of  the  matured  attainments  of  men 
long  passed  from  our  sphere,  we  are 
invited  to  contemplate  the  growing 
excellence  of  the  British  school,  and 
to  see  in  all  their  gradations  the  suc- 
cessive efforts  of  young  artists,  who 
are  struggling  for  fame  under  cir- 
cumstances well  calculated  to  excite 
a  warm  interest  in  their  behalf. 

The  present  collection  contains 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  pictures 
and  twelve  sculptural  works ;  and  after 
stating  that  number,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  add,  that  we  can  give  only  a 
general  glance  at  the  contents  of  each 
class  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  must 
therefore  bespeak  the  considerate 
indulgence  of  our  friends,  the  artists, 
for  being  unable  to  do  justice  in  de- 
tail to  works  which  nevertheless  de- 
serve particular  notice,  and  will  no 
doubt  have  it  from  the  visitors  who 
have  taste  and  leisure  to  frequent 
the  British  Gallery. 

The  directors  have  publicly  noti- 
fied this  year,  that  they  have  been  un- 
willingly compelled,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  number  of  pictures  sent 
to  the  present  Exhibition,  as  compar- 
ed with  former  years,  to  decline  the 
acceptance  of  several  pictures  of  con- 
siderable merit.  When  this  is  stated 
from  high  authority,  it  must  be  a  fact-, 


and  yet  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
striction of  the  dimensions  of  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  mode  adopted  of 
hanging  the  pictures:  more  room  was 
obtainable,  and  more  might  have 
been  hung.  The  owners  of  the  pic- 
tures of  "  considerable  merit,"  who 
have  been  excluded,  are  therefore 
not  without  cause  of  complaint. 

Among  the  Royal  Academicians 
who  have  contributed  to  form  the 
present  collection  are.  Sir  William 
Beechey,  Mr.  Bigg,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Daniell,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jones, 
INIr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Northcote,  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  Mr.  Reinagle,  Mr.  Ward, 
Mr.Westall;  and  the  Associates,  Mr. 
Arnald,  Mr,  Briggs,  Mr.  Constable, 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.Etty,  Mr.  Land- 
seer,  Mr.  Diver,  and  Mr.  W.  West- 
all. 
Sahrina. — Henry  Howard,  R.  A. 
Of  this  picture,  and  of  the  Hylas 
carried  off  by  the  Nymphs,  if  we 
mistake  not,  we  have  had  previously 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  ap- 
probation at  the  Royal  Academy. 
The  praise  bestowed  by  a  great  cri- 
tic upon  a  favourite  poet  is  equally 
applicable  to  Mr.  Howard — that  he 
touches  nothing  without  adorning  it. 
There  is  a  grace  and  beauty  in  his 
grouping,  and  a  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion in  his  figures,  that  win  us  to  his 
merits,  without  allowing  us  even  to 
say  a  passing  word  upon  some  faults 
of  minor  execution,  which  appear  in 
one  if  not  both  of  these  pictures. 
Specimens  of  two  remarkably  fine 
Alderney  Cows,  in  a  fat  and  lean 
state.  The  property  of  John  Al- 
nutt,  Esq, — James  Ward,  R.  A. 
If  AUlernev  cows  must  be  drawn 
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in  a  fat  and  lean  state,  it  is  very  lucky 
for  them  that  Mr.  Ward  is  the  artist 
employed  on  the  occasion,  at  least  if 
they  are  capable  of  feeling  any  inter- 
est in  the  permanent  preservation  of 
their  figure  and  shape  upon  paper 
or  canvas.  To  look  upon  Mr. 
Ward's  animal-paintings  is  to  open 
the  book  of  Nature  herself;  shape, 
attitude,  expression,  and  every  pe- 
culiarity which  a  nice  discrimination 
can  observe,  and  consummate  skill 
embody,  are  to  be  found  in  this  art- 
ist's representations  of  animal  life. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii. 
Scene  1.— H.  P.  Briggs,  A.R.A. 

This  artist  has  several  very  clever 
pictures  in  this  Exhibition.  The 
present  subject  refers  to  the  scene 
between  Valentine  and  Silvia  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Silvia 
is  returning  to  Valentine  the  letter 
which,  at  her  request,  he  had  wi-itten 
to  her  "  secret  nameless  friend." 

Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship?    Do  you 

not  like  it? 
Sil.    Yes,  yes;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly 

writ. 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again  ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

The  figures  are  well  drawn,  and  the 
expression  of  Silvia  is  very  appro- 
priate. The  colouring  is  likewise 
excellent. 

Olivia  and  Viola,  from  ShaJtspeare's 
Twelfth  Night.— U.  Fradelle. 

In  this  picture,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  of  the  Queen  and  Edith  im- 
ploring Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  to 
grant  the  life  of  Sir  Kenneth,  by  the 
same  artist,  we  catch,  as  we  always 
do  from  Mr.  Fradelle's  pencil,  some 
fine  deUneations  of  character,  and 
some  beautiful  gleams  of  colouring. 
The  Inconstant. — T.  P.  StephanofF. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  composition,  and  still  more  in  the 
execution,  of  this   pleasing  picture. 


It  represents  a  gay  cavalier  placed 
between  two  ladies  in  a  garden,  and 
in  the  act  of  fastening  a  flower  in  the 
ringlets  of  one  of  them,  who  acknow- 
ledges this  token  of  gallantry  with 
the  due  modesty  of  a  downcast  glance. 
The  second  lady  is  evidently  angry 
at  this  by-play  of  love,  and  his  fling- 
ing some  faded  flowers  on  the  ground, 
which,  we  are  to  infer,  the  inconstant 
gentleman  had  once  intrusted  to  her 
care,  before  he  had  divided  hi&  at- 
tentions, and  which  now  resemble 
by  their  fainter  hues  the  decay  of 
his  fame.  The  expression  of  cha- 
racter is  very  happy  in  this  group, 
and  the  colouring  is  in  many  parts  in 
Mr.  StephanofF's  best  style  of. bril- 
liancy. 

Wild  Elejihants  in  the  Animalee 
Woods,  near  Cape  Comorin,  Pen- 
insula of  India.  —  W.  Daniel!, 
R.  A. 

An  interesting  picture,  both  from 
the  subject,  which  is  novel  and  strik- 
ing, and  the  agreeable  tone  of  co- 
louring. 
Landscape,  Noon. — J.  Constable. 

A  fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  woods  and  stir  the  stream. 
Sweeping  with    shadowy  gust   the  fields  of 
corn. — Thomson. 

A  great  air  of  nature  pervades  this 
landscape,   and  the  flitting  tints  of 
light  and  shade  are  very  beautifully 
distributed. 
A    View  on  the    Yare  at    Thorpe, 

looling towards  Norwich. — James 

Stark. 

A  very  pleasing  landscape,  and 
one  among  many  good  views  of  Nor- 
folk scenery  which  this  artist  has 
contributed  to  the  present  gallery. 
Scetie  on  the  Coast  of  Normandy. — 
C.  Stanfield. 

This  sea  view  is  very  natural,  and 
shews  tliat  this  artist  unites  to  great 
freedom  of  execution,   a   power  of 
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elaborately  finishing  up  his  pictures 
in  parts  where  he  pleases,  which  is 
not  often  found  to  belong  to  the 
same  person. 

Admiral  cle  Winter  delivering  Ms 
Sword  to  Lord  Duncan  after  the 
Battle  of  Camperdowne.   Presetii- 
ed  hij  the  British  Institution  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  of  Greenivich. — 
Samuel  Druramond,  A.  R.  A. 
A  good  record  of  a  brilliant  naval 
achievement,  full  of  the  bustle  and 
variety  of  excited  character  which 
such  a  scene  would  naturally  exhibit; 
but  not  so  well  painted  in  many  parts. 
It  is,  however,  not  seen  to  proper 
advantage  in  the  situation  which  it 
occupies  in  this  gallery. 
The  Battle  of  the  Nile,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Blowing  up  of  L' Ori- 
ent.     Presented  by  the  British 
Institutioti  to  the  Royal  Hospi- 
tal of    Greenwich.  —  G.  Arnald, 
A.R.A. 

This  is  a  picture  of  merit;  but  the 
subject  is  very  difficult  of  being  suit- 
ably handled,  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  upon  occasions  so  awful  sha- 
dowing out  horrors  which  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  art  to  portray. 
De  Loutherbourg's  manner  of  paint- 
ing these  subjects  was  the  best  adapt- 
ed in  our  times  for  giving  them  pic- 
torial effect. 

The  Hunting  in  Chevy- Chase. — 
Edwin  Landseer,  A.  R.  A. 
This  fine  poetical  subject,  which 
has  been  rendered  so  memorable  in 
our  ballad-history,  is  used  by  the 
artist  for  the  display  of  his  very  un- 
common skill  in  animal-drawing ;  the 
dogs  are  capital,  and  their  fangs,  we 
have  no  doubt,  are  expressively  por- 
trayed. We  must  depend  on  the 
descriptions  of  Dr.  Majendie  and  the 
Westminster-pit-man  for  understand- 
ing the  peculiar  expression  of  suf- 


fering which  torture  imparts  to  the 
poor  animals  who  are  sacrificed  to 
the  passions  or  pursuits  of  mankind; 
and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Landseer  has  truly  depicted  these 
inflictions.  As  the  burden  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy-Chase  consisted  in 
the  slaughter  of  men,  not  dogs,  does 
not  the  prominency  of  the  combats 
of  the  latter  rather  impair  the  dig- 
nity of  the  celebrated  historical  in- 
cident.^ 

Childish  Curiosity. — John  Hayter. 
A  pleasing  and  well-finished  little 
picture,  expressive  of  juvenile  inno- 
cence. 

Sour  Grapes. — W.  R.  Bigg,  R.A. 
Two  urchins  are  stripping  the 
grapes  from  the  cottager's  vine,  when 
they  are  detected  and  beset  by  the 
dog  and  his  master.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  figures  is  capital,  and  the 
picture  well  painted. 

Wood  arid  married  and  a\ — 

A.  Fraser. 
A  Scotch  wedding — scene  on  the 
tapis,  full  of  bustling  expression  and 
no  small  share  of  humour. 
A  View  on  the  Grand  Canal  near 
Chong-trieu,  ivith  the  principal 
Junhs  ajid  Boats  employed  to  con- 
vey his  Excelleyicy  Lord  Amherst, 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Chi- 
na in  the  year  1816. — W.  Havell. 
This  is  a  picturesque  view  of  Chi- 
nese state  and  bustle,  very  well  drawn, 
and  coloured  with  equal  merit.     If 
we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Havell  was  at- 
tached  to   the   embassy,    and    had 
therefore  opportunities  for  being  ac- 
curate in  his  representations. 
Psyche. — Sir  W.  Beechy,  R.A. 
The  figure  has  much  softness  and 
delicacy  of  expression,  and  parts  of 
the  colouring  are  very  good. 
Our  Saviour's  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
— James  Northcotc,  R.  A. 


PANORAMIC    VISWS. 
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Tlii.s  venerable  artist  continues  to 
furnish  us  with  pictures  which  attest  ' 
his  merit  in  some  of  the  higher  de- 
partments of  his  profession.  This  ! 
is  really  a  very  clever  picture  in  the 
essential  requisities  of  composition 
and  colouring. 

Ulleswatcr. — William  Glover. 

An  agreeable  specimen  of  lake- 
scenery. 

We  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  re- , 
strict  our  notice  of  the  works  of  this  , 
Exhibition,  many  of  which,  in  every  ' 
department  of  art,  are  highly  deserv- 
ing the  public  notice.     Among  these 
we  would  point  attention  to  the  pic-  ] 
tares  of  Mr.  Etty,  jNIr.  Oliver,  Mr.  | 
Pickersgill,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Hof-  i 
land,    Mr.   Singleton,    Mr.  Linnell,  | 
Mr.  Deane,  Mr.  Bumett,  Mr.  Hurl- 1 
stone,  ]Mr.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  ! 
Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Leaky,  Mr.  Eraser, 
Mr.  Bristowe,    Mr.   Newton,    Mr. 
Brockedon,  Mr.  Cawse,  and  several ! 


other  artists  who«e  n.-^mos  will  be 
found  in  the  catalogue,  and  whose 
works  have  already  attracted  much 
attention. 

Our  fair  artists  have  as  usnal  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  merits  of  the 
collection.  We  particularly  noticed 
the  very  pleasing  productions  of  Miss 
H.  Gouldsmith,  Miss  H.  Reinagle, 
Mrs.  Hakewill,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Miss 
Wroughton,  Miss  Kearsley,  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  Miss  Beaumont,  who 
have  exhibited  this  year  additional 
claims  to  the  public  patronage. 

The  sculptural  works  are  few :  INfr. 
Bailey's  Painting  deriving  Inspira^ 
Hon  from  Poetry  is  a  beautiful 
group ;  Mr.  Sievier's  marble  figure 
for  Dibdin's  monument  has  consider* 
able  merit ;  and  so  has  Mr.  Rossi's 
equestrian  model  for  his  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  In- 
deed ail  the  sculptural  works  are  re- 
spectable. 


PANORAMIC  VIEWS. 


A  NEW  Exhibition  of  Panoramic 
Views,  lately  executed  by  Messrs. 
SuHR  of  Hamburgh,  is  now  open  in 
Old  Bond-i5treet,and  does  great  credit 
to  the  artists.  We  are  always  glad 
to  see  ingenious  foreigners  among  us, 
knowing  that  we  often  derive  infor- 
mation  and  instruction  from  their  vi- 
sits, and  believing  that  we  can  impart 
similar  advantages  in  return.  Lite- 
rature and  the  arts  form  an  important 
commonwealth,  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  every  nation  should  meet 
in  harmony  and  good-fellowship. 

This  Exhibition  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  Panoramic  Views,  for  the  dis- 
-^lay  of  which  optical  science  is  put 
in  requisition,  and  the  effect  thereby 
obtained  has  all  the  force  and  truth 
'^  Vol.  IX.  No.  LI. 


of  nature.  The  first  division  repre- 
sents Moscow,  taken  from  the  high- 
est steeple  in  the  Kremlin,'  which 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
whole  city.  There  are  likewise  cor- 
rect delineations  of  the  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, and  the  interesting  monu- 
ments erected  on  that  celebrated 
spot ;  of  St.  Petersburg;  of  the  Co- 
ronation of  Charles  X.;  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church  in  Vienna;  besides  a 
fine  sea-view  of  the  Sound  and  the 
Danish  and  Swedish  coast,  and  some 
Hanoverian  and  Swiss  scenery.  It 
is  obvious  at  one  glance  of  this  Ex- 
hibition,that  the  artists  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  upon  its  arrange- 
ment. The  views  are  not  only  well 
executed,  but  they  are  admirably  se- 
B  B 
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lected  for  pictorial  effect;  and  the 
spectator  at  once  obtains  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  splendid  and  pe- 
culiar architecture  of  the  two  great 
cities  of  Russia.  Such  an  Exhibi- 
tion as  this  is  liable  to  be  overlooked 
among  the  more  prominent  and  pre- 


tending claims  upon  public  curiosity 
which  abound  in  this  great  metropo- 
lis; and  we  are  therefore  more  de- 
sirous to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
the  work  of  these  ingenious  strang- 
ers, in  the  hope  of  inviting  general 
attention  to  its  merits. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON  FASHIONS. 


EVENING  DRESS. 

Dress  of  white  crtpe  Usse,  over 
a  lavender-colour  Turkish  satin  slip; 
the  corsage  is  full,  and  the  waist 
long ;  the  sleeves  are  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  and  are  formed  of  four  divi- 
sions, with  projecting  points  half- 
way, edged  with  lavender-coloured 
satin,  and  terminating  round  the  arm 
with  a  broad  satin  liand,  edged  with 
narrow  blond :  tucker  of  the  same. 
The  skirt  is  decorated  with  three 
rows  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress,  ornamented  with  small  laven- 
der-colour satin  rouleaux,  en  car- 
reaux,  and  large  roses  of  emarginate 
satin  leaves,  with  crejje  Usse  centres ; 
beneath  is  a  rouleau  of  satin.  Sicilian 
gauze  scarf;  lavender-colour  sash  tied 
behind  in  short  bows  and  long  ends. 
The  hair  is  dressed  in  large  curls, 
and  the  head-dress  composed  of  a 
wreath  of  roses  and  large  bows  of 
lavender-colour  Italian  crape ;  em- 
bossed gold  pagoda  ear-rings,  and 
necklace  with  a  cameo  locket.  Gold 
bracelets,  with  cameo  clasps  outside 
the  gloves,  which  are  of  white  kid. 
White  satin  shoes. 


MORNING    DRESS. 

Dress  of  jficonot  muslin ;  the  cor- 


sage made  to  fit  the  shape,  and  or- 
namented on  each  side  with  two  rou- 
leaux of  lavender-colour  satin,  ap- 
proximating at  the  waist,  and  spread- 
ing like  a  stomacher  towards  the 
shoulder :  bows  of  the  same  colour 
adorn  the  front  of  the  dress;  two  are 
placed  above  the  cehittire,  and  six 
below,  at  equal  distances.  The  hem 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dress  has  a 
broad  satin  ribbon  drawn  through  it. 
Tucker  of  blond,  drawn  close  at  the 
top,  and  tied  behind  with  narrow 
ribbon.  The  sleeves  ai*e  en  gigot, 
and  have  two  satin  rouleaux  extend- 
ing from  a  bow  on  the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  and  are  intercepted  by  a 
second  bow  at  the  elbow.  Gold 
bracelets,  with  amethyst  clasps,  con- 
fine the  sleeves.  The  cap,  partak- 
ing of  the  turban  form,  is  of  tulle, 
without  any  border;  a  band  of  la- 
vender-colour satin  goes  round  the 
head,  and  stiffened  bands  of  satin 
support  the  tulle,  which  is  open  in 
front,  and  contains  flowers  :  the 
strings  are  broad  and  of  lavender- 
colour  gauze  ribbon.  Ear-rings  o^ 
amethysts.  Gloves  and  shoes  of  la 
vender-colour  kid.  -' 


EVEJECING-    P.EESS 
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FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 


GOTHIC    BOOKCASE. 


The  library  now  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  apartments  in  the 
country-seats  of  our  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  No  style  can  be  better 
adapted  for  its  decoration  than  that 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  possesses 
a  sedate  and  grave  character,  that  in- 
cites the  mind  to  study  and  reflection. 
The  rays  passing  through  its  varie- 
gated casements  cast  a  religious  liijht 
upon  the  venerable  tomes  on  either 
side,  the  beautiful  arrangements  of 
its  parts  combining  to  produce  an 
impressive  grandeur  in  the  whole  de- 
sign. Every  thing  proclaims  it  an 
apartment  consecrated  to  learning. 
All  mansions,  however,  ai'e  not  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  admit  of  devoting 
a  whole  apartment  to  this  purpose  : 
bookcases  have  therefore  been  re- 
sorted to,  which  form  a  most  excel- 
lent substitute;  as,  while  fulfilling  the 


purpose  of  a  library,  they  form  hand- 
some pieces  of  furniture,  which  can 
be  well  applied  in  filling  up  recesses 
and  other  inequalities  in  a  room. 

The  Gothic  style,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, for  the  same  reason  as  it  is 
the  most  appropriate  for  a  library,  is 
also  the  best  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  these.  The  design  given  in 
the  plate  is  of  that  taste  ;  and  its  or- 
naments and  details  have  been  taken 
from  the  celebrated  Chateau  Fon- 
taine le  Henri,  a  mansion  in  Nor- 
mandy, erected  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  edifice 
contains  more  scope  for  the  decora- 
tor than  we  may  say,  perhaps,  any 
other  of  the  same  period.  From  the 
peculiarity  of  its  forms  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  parts,  this  building  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  models 
of  its  kind. 


INTELLIGENCE,  LITER 

Travels  from  India  to  England  hy  ivay 
of  the  BurnianE/iipire, Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Turkey,  8fc.  in  1825-6  ;  containing  a 
chronological  epitome  of  the  late  mili- 
tary transactions  in  Ava,  by  James  Ed- 
ward x\lexandcr,  Esq.  late  of  the  13th 
light  dragoons,  will  shortly  appear  in  a 
4to.  volume. 

The  same  gentleman  is  also  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  translation,  from  the  ori- 
ginal Persian,  of  the  Travels  of  Shaikh 
Jiesa  Moodtcn  in  Great  Britain  and 
France, 

Colonel  Trench  purposes  publishing  a 
collection  of  papers,  illustrated  by  ex- 
planatory plates,  relating  to  the  Thames 
Quay,  with  bints  for  some  further  im- 
provements in  die  metropolis. 

A  new  noTel,  bv  the  author  of  "  Tre- 


ARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 

raaine,"  will  appear  shordy,  with  die  title 
of  De  Fere,  or  the  Man  of  Independence. 

A  lady  of  high  rank  and  fashion  is  said 
to  be  engaged  on  a  novel  which  will  have 
the  piquant  title  of  Flirtation. 

The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid  are 
in  the  press. 

A  new  poem  from  the  pen  of  Bernard 
Barton,  to  be  entitled  The  IVidoiv's  Tale, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  five  Wesleyan 
Missionaries  in  the  mail-boat  off  the 
Island  of  Antigua,  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished. 

I'he  author  of  "  I-ondon  in  the  Olden 
Time"  is  engaged  on  a  second  volume, 
consisting  of  tales,  illustrative  of  the 
manners,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  its 
inhabitants,  from  the  l.'ith  to  the  16th 
century. 
B  B  2 
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A  iihtory  and  Description  of  the  an- 
cient and  intcrestini^  Parish  of  Cierken- 
wcll,  to  be  completed  in  two  small-sized 
volumes,  and  illustrated  with  about  sixty 
coi^per-plate  engravings,  is  announced. 

Mr.  C.  Heath,  the  eminent  engraver, 
has  announced  a  work,  which  is  to  consist 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  engravings 
of  Views  in  England  and  Wales,  from 
drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  ;  with  de- 
scriptive andhistorical  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Lloyd. 

'J'he  first  number  of  Mr.  Brockedon's 
Illustration  (f  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  by 
which  Italy  communicates  with  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  from  draw- 
ings made  during  the  five  summers  from 
1821  to  1826,  is  nearly  ready.  The 
perseverance  of  this  able  artist  and  intel- 
ligent observer  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  crossed  the 
Alps  forty  times  in  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
ject. He  maintains  that  the  pass  of  the 
Little  St.  Bernard  was  undoubtedly  the 
route  taken  by  Hannibal. 

Nearlyready,  An  Historical,  Antic/ua- 
rian,  and  Picturesque  Account  of  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey,  illustrated  with  highly  fi- 
nishedengravings,  in  the  line  manner,  by 
Jolm  Cousen,  from  drawings  by  William 
jMulready,  R.A.  and  Charles  Cope. 

In  the  press,  The  Pocket  Road- Book 
of  Ireland,  on  the  plan  of  "  Reichard's 
Itineraries,"  intended  to  form  a  compa- 
nion to  "  Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road- 
Book  of  England  and  Wales" 

A  biographical  work,  entitled  The  Mo- 
dern Jesuits,  translated  from  the  French 
of  the  Abbe  de  la  Roche  Arnauld,  by 
Mr.  E.  Lepage,  is  just  ready  for  publi- 
cation. This  work,  which  has  been  twice 
re-published  in  Paris,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  for  its  suppres- 
sion, contains  a  curious  exposure  of  their 
machinations  in  various  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  reveals  certain  facts  tending 
to  elucidate  the  dark  intrigues  which 
have  produced  the  existing  disturbances 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

A  complete   edition   of    Mr.  Words- 


worth's Poems,  including  "  The  Excur- 
sion," will  appear  early  in  March. 

Theauthor  of  "  Head-Pieces  and  Tail- 
Pieces,  a  Series  of  Tales  by  a  Travelling 
Artist,"  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
moral  tale,  in  one  volume,  to  be  entitled, 
A  Peep  at  the  World,  or  the  Rule  of  Life, 

The  copious  Greek  Granwiar  of  Dr.  P. 
Buttman,  so  justly  celebrated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, is  nearly  ready  for  publication, 
faithfully  translated  from  the  original 
German  by  a  distinguished  scholar. 

INIr.  Bowring  has  in  the  press  a  volume 
of  the  Poetical  and  Popular  Literature 
of  the  Servians,  intended  to  fill  up  one  of 
the  chasms  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  English  reader  from  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  modern,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  classical,  minstrelsy. 

A  work,  in  prose  and  verse,  with  the 
title  of  Vagaries  in  Quest  of  the  Wild  and 
Wonderful,  by  Pierce  Shafton,  Gent,  is 
announced. 

A  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts, 
drawings,  and  property  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  has  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  returned 
from  Mexico,  and  which  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Among  his  other  ac- 
quisitions, this  intelhgent  officer  has 
brought  home  a  fine  ornithological  col- 
lection, containing  severjil  new  species  of 
birds. 

The  first  volume  of  the  History  of  ihf 
Ottoman  Empire,  by  the  learned  Oriental-; 
ist  Joseph  von  Hainmer,  is  printed,  but 
the  publication  is  delayed  on  account  of 
a  map  of  the  original  territory  of  the 
Ottomans  by  which  it  is  to  be  accompa- 
nied. The  whole  work,  it  is  calculated, 
will  form  seven  volumes ;  and  the  author, 
from  hie  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  his  researches,  travels,  and 
purchases  daring  the  last  thirty  years,  is 
rich  in  preparations  for  it.  He  has,  be- 
sides, had  free  access  to  the  imperial  ax- 
chives  at  Vienna,  which  are  unquestion- 
ably the  richest  in  Europe  in  documents 
relative  to  Ottoman  history. 

'I  he  following  works  will  shortly  apr 
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pear  in  Constable's  Miscellany  :  1.  Ad- 
ventures of  British  Sea7)ten  in  the  South- 
ern Ocean,  In  three  numbers,  or  one 
volume. — 2.  Memoirs  of  tlie  Marchioness 
of  Laroche  Jntjuelin,- the  War  in  La  Ven- 
dee, Sfc.  From  the  French.  With  pre- 
face and  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
In  three  numbers,  or  one  volume. — 3. 
Converts  from  Infdelily,  or  Lives  of  Emi- 


nent Individuals  who  have  renounced 
Sccptic.ll  and  Infidel  Opinions,  and  em- 
braced Christianity.  By  Andrevp  Crich- 
ton.  Two  volumes,  or  six  numbers. — 4. 
Table-Talk,  or  Selections  from  the  Ana  ; 
containing  extracts  from  the  different 
collections  of  Ana,  French,  Italian,  and 
English.     In  one  volume. 


^oetrp* 


THE  CAPTIVE  PIRATE. 

Supposed  to  be  written  on  the  mortiiiig  of  his 
execution. 

My  gallant  bark,  farewell  for  ever ! 

My  valiant  crew,  farewell,  farewell ! 
We  part,  we  part — and  never,  never, 

Her  sails  before  the  breeze  shall  swell : 

Or  if  they  do,  another's  guiding 
Shall  steer  them  to  the  desert  isle, 

Where  she  I  left,  in  hope  confiding, 
No  more  shall  cheer  tne  with  her  smile. 

My  widow'd  wife,  my  heart's  elected, 
Vainly  thou'lt  watch  thy  love's  return  j 

Vain  is  thy  search  for  him  expected  : 
Yet  thou  his  memory  shalt  not  spurn. 

0  no  !  though  others  scorn,  thou'lt  rather 
Embalm  my  name  with  love's  fond  tear; 

Nor  teach  my  babes  to  curse  tlieir  father, 
And  hate  the  name  which  they  must  bear. 

Heaven  knows,  and  thou,  its  choicest  bless- 
ing} 
That  guiltless   blood    ne'er   stain'd  these 
handsj 

1  had  the  will,  and  when  possessing 

The  power,  would  loose  a  captive's  bands. 

Yet  'tis  in  vain — these  arms  must  never 
Enfold  thee  more  in  fond  embrace ; 

These  eyes,  soon  closed  to  life  for  ever. 
No  more  shall  view  thy  lovely  face. 

But,  for  thy  sake,  without  repining, 
I'd  gladly  yield  my  forfeit  breath  : 

Yet  thoughts  of  thee  my  heart  entwining, 
Add  doubly  to  the  pangs  of  death. 

I  once  was  rich  iu  every  blessing, 

Hope  smiled  upon  my  summer-hours  j 

My  wife  and  tender  babes  caressing — 
Oh  !    whiit  a  life  of  bliss  was  ours  ! 

Till  faithful  friendship  uureqtiitcd 
Dissuhed  our  dream  of  happiness  ; 


My  name  disgraced,  my  honour  blighted^ 
Sunk  in  the  depths  of  wretchedness  — 

What  could  I  do? — the  seas  were  open. 

And  my  calumniated  name 
I  swore  should  prove  a  fatal  token, 

In  future  years,  of  deadly  fame. 

I  long  was  great,  and  long  victorious, 
And  many  a  drooping  heart  I've  cheer'd ; 

And,  though  my  death  my  be  inglorious, 
Mine  was  a  name  both  loved  and  fear'd. 

Farewell,  my  expecting  wife,  for  ever! 

My  valiant  crew,  farewell! — farewell. 
My  gallant  bark,  we  part,  and  never 

Thy  sails  for  me  the  breeze  shall  swell  ! 

J.  L.  D. 

ENIGMA. 

I'm  the  chief  of  wise  fellows,  and  sovereign 

of  fools  ; 
I'm  the  head  of  the  ev'ry-day  faction  that 

rules ; 
I  command  foreign  foes,  and  I  lead  them  in 

fight ; 
When  coriquer'd,  I  lend  them  assistance  in 

flight; 
I  watch  the  first  glow  of  the  patriot's  ire 
In  my  own  cause  of  freedom,  and  raise  it  to 

fire. 
I'm  the  dread  and  the  life  of  the  foxhunter 

bold. 
For  I  bring  in  the  winter  the  frost  hard  and 

cold : 
Yet  I  make  up  the  fences  that  add  to  his  glee, 
And  a  fox  is  ne'er  found  for  his  sport  without 

me. 
But  my  greatest  delight  is  to  dwell  with  the 

fair; 
From  the  want  of  my  presence  they're  empty 

as  air; 
I'm  the   pride  of  their  faces  so  lovely  and 

sweet. 
The  support  of  their  figure,  and  sole  of  their 

feet  j 
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1  assist  them  with  flirting,  and  fainting  and 

fan, 
In  their  grand  aim  of  life,  the  dear  conquest 

of  man.  T.  S. 

THE  ABSENT  CHARM. 

Sweet  is  the  calm,  sequester'd  cell  j 

Sweet  is  the  daisy-spangled  dell; 

And  sweet  the  breath  of  early  day 

When  zephyrs  with  young  sunbeams  play  : 

But,  dearest,  these  are  all  forgot. 

And  fail  to  charm  where  thou  art  not! 

I  love  the  brilliant  courtly  scene; 

I  love  the  grove's  delightful  green  j 

The  fountain,  and  the  bright  cascade; 

The  rose-wreathed  bower,  and  grotto's  shade : 

But  palace,  fountain,  grove,  or  grot, 

Can  never  charm  where  thou  art  not. 

J.  T. 


IMPROMPTU 

On  reading  some  wretched  Doggrel,  in  which 
it  was  said,  that  Braham  had  "  defied  old 
age,  and  set  back  the  clock  of  Time." 

'Twas  said  by  some  poor  worthless  bard. 

In  his  more  worthless  rhyme, 
That  Braham  could  "  Old  age  retard, 

And  stay  the  steps  of  Tim^.'* 

His  power  o'er  Time — his  matchless  skill. 

No  mortal  can  deny; 
One  moment,  making  him  stand  still — 

The  next,  like  lightning  fly  ! 

■Age,  by  such  sounds  inspired  too  much 

To  feel  disease  or  pain. 
Enraptured  casts  away  his  crutch, 

And  blooms  in  youth  again  ! 

Time,  listening,  forgets  his  flight. 

Or  moves  oh  leaden  wings — 
No  wonder  Time,  lost  in  delight. 

Should  stop  when  Braham  sings  ! 

Heumione. 


IMPROMPTU 

Ori  being  in  company  with  a  party  of  Ladies 
whose  names  all  began  with  B. 

How  strange  it  is  dame  Fortune  should  de- 
cree 

That  all  our  favourites'  names  begin  with  B! 

How  shall  I  solve  this  paradox  of  ours  ? — 

The  Bee  lights  always  on  the  sweetest  flow- 
ers. 

THE  SEVEN  SISTERS. 

From  "  l;ays  and  Legends  of  the  Rhine,"  just 
published. 

The  castle  of  Schonberg  was  lofty  and  fair, 
And  seven  countesses  ruled  there: 
Lovely  and  noble  and  wealthy  I  trow. 
Every  sister  had  suitoirs  enow. 


Crowned  duke  and  belled  knight 
Sighed  at  the  feet  of  those  ladies  bright ; 
And  they  whisper'd  hope  to  every  one, 
While  they  vow'd  in  their  hearts  they  would 
favour  none  ! 
Gentles,  list  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  this  befel ; 
Women  arc  alter'd  now,  1  ween, 
And  never  say  what  they  do  not  mean. 

At  the  castle  of  Schdnberg  'twas  merriment 

all, 
There  was  dancing  in  bower  and  feasting  in 

hall ; 
They  ran  at  the  ring  in  the  tilt-yard  gay, 
And  the  moments  flew  faster  than  thought 

away  : 
But  not  only  moments,  the  days  fled  too — 
And  they  were  but  as  when  they  first  came 

to  woo  ; 
And  spake  they  of  marriage  or  bliss  deferr'd. 
They  were  silenced  by  laughter  or  scornful 
word ! 
Gentles,  list  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  this  befel ; 
And  ladies  now  so  mildly  reign. 
They  never  sport  with  a  lover's  pain. 

Knight  look'd  npon^knight  with  an  evil  eye- 
Each  fancied  a  favour'd  rival  nigh  ; 
And  darker  every  day  they  frown'd, 
And  sharper  still  the  taunt  went  round ; 
Till  swords  were  drawn  and  lances  in  rest. 
And   the  blood  ran  down  from  each  noble 

breast: 
While  the  sisters  sat  in  their  chairs  of  gold, 
And  smiled   at  the  fall  of  their  champions 
bold! 
Gentles,  list  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
'Tis  many  a  year  since  this  befel ; 
Times  hav6  changed,  and  we  must  allow 
Countesses  are  not  so  cruel  now. 

Morning  dawn'd  upon  Schonberg's  towers. 
But  the  sisters  were  not  in  their  wonted  bow- 
ers ; 
Their  damsels  sought  them  the  castle  o'er— 
But  upon  earth  they  were  seen  no  more: 
Seven  rocks  are  in  the  tide 
Ober-Wesel's  walls  beside, 
Bearing  their  cold  brows  to  heaven — 
They  are  called  "  The  Sisters  Seven." 
Gentles,  list  to  the  tale  I  tell, 
'Tis  many  a  j'ear  since  this  befel ; 
And  ladies  now  maj'  love  deride, 
And  their  suitors  alone  be  petrified. 


I      Answer  to  the  Enigma  in  our  last  Number. 
The  Enigma  I've  read,  it's  solution,  I  guess. 
May  be  found  in  one  letter— the  consonant  S. 

T.  S. 


i'lint'^d  by  L,  Harrison,  *»?;$,  S'tiand. 
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We  have  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  present  Number  of  the  Repository  in  a 
Review  of  the  Performances  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  French  Theatre,  which  will, 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  packet  from  our  Correspondent  at  Paris,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  clear  off  some  of  our  arrears, 

Charlotte,  though  right,  has  not  been  happy  in  the  Solution  of  the  Enigma. 

The  pressure  of  matter  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Number  has  obliged  us  this 
month  to  disappoint  our  poetical  contributors. 

Will  X.  who  has  favoured  us  with  a  Poem,  dated  Liverpool,  inform  us  how  we 
may  address  a  private  communication  on  that  subject? 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  and  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New- York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  =£4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  Ko.  21,  Sberborne-laue  ;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  o£4  12s  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  22,  Sherborne-lane  ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  either  3,  6,  9,  or  12  months. 

This  Work  may  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Areon  and  Krap,  Rotterdam. 
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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


BURFORD-PRIORY,    OXFORDSHIRE,    T 

This  beautiful  seat  has  been  much 
celebrated,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  th6  most  interesting  places  in  the 
county.  It  is  situated  near  the 
town  of  Burford,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  William  Lenthall,  Esq. 
who  was  for  many  years  a  zealous 
and  active  member  of  Parliament, 
and  at  his  demise  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  descendant,  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  Priory  of  Burford 
was  granted  to  Edward  Ham,  Esq. 
by  whom  the  present  mansion  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected ;  but 
from  the  many  improvements  which 
have  subsequently  been  made,  it  is 
now  a  very  elegant  seat.  This  estate 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Lent- 
hall of  the  descendants  of  Henry 
Lord  Falkland,  his  lordship  having 
become  the  proprietor  in  right  of  his 
lady,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Sir  liawrence  Tanfield,  Knt. 
loLJX.  No. LII. 


HE    SEAT   OF    W.  J.  LENTHALL,    ESQ. 

Adjoining  the  house  is  a  chapel 
which  was  built  by  the  late  W.  Lent- 
hall ;  and  here  is  also  a  small  but 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
bought  at  Hampton-Court,  when  the 
pictures  of  King  Charles  I.  were 
sold  by  order  of  Parliament.  The 
following  are  particularly  deserving  of 
notice :  Portrait  of  the  great  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  Family,  yi\\\c\i 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  speci' 
mens  of  Holbein ;  Charles  I.  by 
C.  Jansen  ;  half-length  of  the  same, 
by  Vandyke  ;  Venus  sleeping,  by 
Correggio  ;  Vemis,  with  Mercury ^ 
teaching  Cupid  to  read,  by  the  same 
master  ;  Our  Saviour  in  the  Garde7t, 
by  Tintoietto  ;  Lady  Falkland ;  Lu- 
cins  Lord  Falkland,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury,  by  7'a?idy/{e; 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  by  Bas- 
sano;  and  Lady  Catharine  Hamil- 
ton, by  Vandyke. 

Ill  the  church  of  Burford,  which 
C  c 
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is  a  large  handsome  fabric,  there  is 
an  elegant  monument  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  above-named  Sir  Lawrence 
Tanfield,  Knt. 

A  venison-feast  is  held  annually  at 
Burford,  in  Heu  of  the  privilege  which 
the  inhabitants  claim  of  hunting  in 
the  neififhbourinor  forest  of  Which- 
wood,  which  is  attended  by  all  the 


neighbouring  gentry,  and  the  day 
concludes  with  a  grand  ball.  The 
town  of  Burford,  distant  seven 
miles  from  Oxford,  is  an  irregu- 
larly built  place,  containing  many 
ancient  houses,  but  is  enlivened  by 
the  meanderings  of  the  river  Whid- 
rush. 


OFFLEY-PLACE,  HERTS, 

THE   SEAT   OF   THE    llEV.  L.  BUKROUGH. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  modern  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  this  county,  and  reflects 
much  credit  on  the  artist,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Smirke ;  while  the 'expense  in- 
curred in  its  completion  was  compa- 
ratively trifling.  This  mansion  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  Oflley,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth :  and  although  not  on 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  latter,  it  is 
much  superior  in  point  of  Gothic 
workmanship.  This  estate,  at  least 
the  manor  of  Oflley,  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  many  noble 
famihes  since  the  Conquest.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Sir  John  Spencer,  and  ul- 
timately became  the  property  of  Sir 
Thomas  Salusbury,  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  right 
of  his  lady ;  and  in  the  year  1804  it 
descended  to  Sir  Robert  Salusbury 
of  Lanherne,  Monmouthshire. 

The  situation  of  this  seat  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and,  being  built  on 
an  eminence,  it  commands  delightful 
prospects  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  interior  is  the  staircase  (about 
twenty  feet  square),  being  lighted 


from  above  by  the  windows  of  a 
quadrangular  turret,  bordered  with 
stained  glass  of  various  tints. 

The  church  is  situated  in  the  park, 
and  possesses  a  very  handsome  chan- 
cel, built  by  Lady  Sarah  Salusbury, 
widow  of  the  above-named  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  It  contains 
some  good  monuments,  one  of  which, 
to  the  memory  of  ]\Ir.  Justice  Salus- 
bury and  his  lady,  by  Nollekins,  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  notice.  "  The 
deceased  judge  is  represented  stand- 
ing on  an  inscribed  pedestal  of  white 
marble,  and  receiving  a  chaplet  of 
laurel  from  the  hands  of  his  lady. 
The  benignity  of  his  countenance 
and  the  modest  diffidence  of  hers  are 
extremely  well  expressed,  and  the 
figures  are  gracefully  arranged  and 
well  finished.  Behind  them  is  a  sar- 
cophagus of  black  marble,  with  the 
trunk  of  a  blasted  oak  rising  above, 
on  the  extended  arms  of  which  is 
thrown  a  mantle,  that  falls  down  to 
the  end  of  the  sarcophagus*." 

For  the  above  particulars,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Stockdale. 

*  Beauties  of  Herts,  by  J.  Britton, 
Esq.  F.A.S. 
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Whoever  would  enjoy  travelling 
in  Italy  must  not  be  rich,  or  at  any 
rate  he  must  give  up  the  character 
of  a  rich  man  for  the  time  being,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  sacrifice.  I  travelled 
out  to  Venice  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  riches ;  and  what  did  I 
get  by  it?  All  day  our  time  was  spent 
in  quarrehng  with  hostlers  and  post- 
illions; at  night  we  were  lodged  in 
the  best  inns,  apart  from  the  vulgar 
multitude;  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
people  and  little  of  the  country ;  our 
only  companion  was  a  rogue  of  a 
waiter,  or  a  still  greater  rogue  of  a 
valet-de-jjlace :  true,  we  were  treated 
like  gentlemen,  that  is,  we  were  cheat- 
ed to  the  tune  of  about  a  thousand 
per  cent,  and  got  little  or  nothing 
after  all  for  our  money.  Venice 
once  quitted  I  was  thrown  pellmell 
amongst  the  people;  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  I  begin  to  enjoy 
travelling.  I  was  cheated  sometimes, 
but  then  I  made  my  own  bargains, 
and  I  had  my  sport  for  my  money. 

How  shall  I  tell  of  the  multitude 
of  odd  characters  who  formed  from 
time  to  time  my  travelling  compa- 
nions? My  first  starting  was  with  a 
couple  of  young  scholars  from  the 
University  of  Padua,  fine  ingenuous 
youths,  beautiful  in  person,  and  full 
of  every  thing  that  is  interesting  in 
that  age  of  budding  manhood  ;  they 
were  delighted  to  have  an  English- 
man for  a  companion,  and  asked  a 
thousand  questions  respecting  the 
customs,  character,  and  institutions 
of  that  country,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  the  Utopia  of  the  Italians. 
They  were  fresh  from  the  study  of 
statistics  at  college,  and  were  pleased 


to  have  their  book-learning  confirm- 
ed by  a  living  witness.  I  next  got 
jumbled  up  with  a  parcel  of  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers,  and  had  no 
small  difficulty  to  understand  their 
gibberish;  these  were  succeeded  by 
parish  priests,  advocates,  professors, 
merchants,  in  short,  ail  classes  of  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  whose  business 
carries  them  from  town  to  town,  and 
whose  economy  compels  them  to  use 
the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance. 
The  beincrs  of  all  the  most  dull  and 
stupid,  and  the  least  desirous  of  being 
informed,  seem  to  me  the  country 
parochial  priests.  I  have  met  with 
most  intelHgent  and  interesting 
monks,  with  high-bred  and  highly 
learned  professors  of  universities,  and 
v/ith  clerical  men  from  large  towns, 
not  wanting  in  good  sense  and  infor- 
mation ;  but  your  regular  village  cztre 
is  a  being  who  can  absolutely  do  no- 
thing but  say  mass  and  take  snuff, 
and  who  seems  as  if  he  had  never 
found  out  the  cui  bono  of  any  thing 
else. 

In  this  way  did  I  visit  Padua,  Vi- 
cenza,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  I  staid 
but  httle  in  the  first  three  places, 
though  still  sufficient  to  see  some- 
thins  of  their  beauties.  Padua  has 
much  of  early  art  that  is  interesting; 
Vicenza  is  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dour of  its  modern  architecture,  and 
Verona  for  its  ancient  amphitheatre, 
the  most  perfect  (I  believe)  that  ex- 
ists. By  a  strange  aberration  of 
taste,  the  modern  Veronese  have 
built  a  little  paltry  day -theatre  in 
the  midst  of  its  ample  arena.  At 
Mantua  I  made  a  longer  pause,  not 
because  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
I  Vurgil,  but  because  in  this  town  Ju- 
'  C  c  2 
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lio  Romano  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  hfe,  and  here  are  still  shewn  his 
principal  works.  They  may  say  what 
they  will  of  fresco-painting,  but  I 
delight  in  it;  it  has  many  qualities 
which  give  it  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  means  of  making  impression  on 
the  imagination,  and  it  possesses  one 
peculiar  to  itself — it  cannot  be  re- 
moved :  a  palace  once  decorated  by 
the  hand  of  a  great  man  preserves  its 
pictures  as  long  as  it  preserves  its 
walls.  There  is  something  infinitely 
interesting  in  seeing  works  of  art  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  produced ; 
and  the  necessity  of  going  in  pilgri- 
mage to  this  place  is  no  small  charm. 
Juho  Romano,  though  considered 
Rafaelle's  best  pupil,  was  not  Ra- 
faelle.  The  more  I  see  of  art  the 
more  I  am  convinced  how  entirely 
every  thing  depends  on  the  mind  of 
the  individual.  They  may  talk  of 
this  school  and  that  school,  but  a 
jnan  of  real  genius  is  of  no  school ; 
he  stands  alone;  his  own  mind  is  a 
little  world,  of  which  he  is  the  all- 
controullng  sovereign.  I  was  delight- 
ed to  see,  in  the  tapestry  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  T,  the  two  subjects  of  Ra- 
faelle's, of  which  the  originals  are 
lost,  and  which  are  wanting  in  our 
cartoons  at  Hampton-Court.  They 
are  the  Conversion  of  Paul  and  the 
Stoning  of  Stephen ;  both  magnifi- 
pent  compositions,  quite  on  a  par  with 
the  finest  that  remain. 

Quitting  Mantua,  the  classical,  the 
interesting  Mantua,  I  started  direct 
for  Parma,  not  without  some  yearn- 
ings for  Cremona  and  Milan,  but 
the  objects  I  had  undertaken  to  ac- 
complish would  not  admit  of  such  a 
diversion.  All  the  way  to  Casale- 
maggiore,  the  people  with  whom  I 
travelled  told  me  of  robberies  and 
ijiurders  and  recent  horrors  of  every 


kind:  %vhether  those  things  had  any 
foundation  in  truth,  or  were  only 
creatures  of  their  imagination,  I  know 
not;  but  this  I  know,  I  got  to  my 
journey's  end  without  seeing  any  rea- 
son for  alarm,  entered  a  nice  friendly 
home-like  inn,  with  a  motherly  land- 
lady and  a  fine  family  of  children,  all 
ready  to  contribute  to  my  comfort, 
and  quite  delighted  to  wait  on  an 
Inglese,  who  was  a  sort  of  raree-show 
in  this  out-of-the-way  town.  In  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  had  well  il- 
lumined the  glassy  surface  of  the  Po, 
I  was  called  to  pursue  my  journey; 
and  crossing  this  fine  river,  we  soon 
reached  the  high-road,  which  con- 
ducted us  in  a  few  hours  to  Parma. 
After  Venice  Parma  was  the  great 
object  of  all  my  desires.  The  works 
of  Correggio  fully  equalled  my  ex- 
pectations. This  is  another  genius 
of  the  first  order.  He  shines  out 
amidst  the  mass  of  mediocrity  that 
surrounds  him,  like  a  sun  in  the  midst 
of  moons  and  planets.  No  man  has 
ever  acquired  a  great  and  lasting 
reputation  without  richly  deserving 
it.  I  have  been  disappointed  by  in- 
dividual pictures,  but  never  by  the 
mass  of  a  great  man's  works.  Some 
things  have  been  immensely  over-? 
rated;  for  instance,  the  Transfigura' 
Hon  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  St.  Ce- 
cilia at  Bologna,  by  Rafaelle,  and 
the  Peter  Martyr  by  Titian,  at  Ve- 
nice, are  amongst  the  works  that  the 
modern  travellers  and  amateurs  have 
agreed  to  elevate  to  the  skies.  There 
is  an  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  and 
quackery  in  all  this.  If  people  would 
trust  to  their  own  good  sense  and 
feeling,  and  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  ciceroni  and  valets-dc' 
place,  they  would  find  much  to  adr 
mire  that  is  not  heard  of  in  the  com- 
mon traveller's  philosophy.     Thers 
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is  a  fresco  by  Corrcggio,  preserved 
in  the  library  at  Parma,  of  Christ 
crowning  the  Madonna,  which  no-  I 
body  ever  sees,  and  no  critic  ever  | 
talks  about;  a  piece  of  such  magic,  \ 
that  the  artist  who  has  been  fortu-  j 
nate  enough  once  to  stand  before  it,  \ 
will  have  it  for  [ever  haunting  his 
imagination  and  inspiring  his  hand. 

With  Correggio  my  search  after 
novelty  ended.  I  had  now  only  to 
retrace  my  steps  to  Bologna  and 
Florence,  and  so  to  Rome  and  Na- 
ples. But  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
plain  without  telling  you  something 
of  its  character.  I  had  been  so  long 
living  in  a  volcanic  country,  amongst 
hills  and  rocks,  and  yawning  ravines, 
that  the  flatness  of  the  north  of  Italy 
presented  all  the  charms  of  novelty 
and  contrast.  Imagine  verdant  mea- 
dows, luxuriant  foliage,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  is  lovely  in  England,  unit- 
ed to  the  charm  of  an  Italian  climate. 
Through  the  states  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  the  vines  are  trained  in  fes- 
toons from  the  branches  of  fruit- 
trees;  and  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  grape  are  seen 
growing  together,  and  present  to 
the  eye  a  voluptuous  mass  of  rich- 
ness, which  rivals  the  fairy  produc- 
tions of  an  Arabian  tale.  This  plain 
is  what  has  obtained  for  Italy  the 
name  of  Europe's  garden:  here  are 
no  pestilential  marshes,  no  malaria, 
no  unhealthiness — all  is  cultivation, 
and  all  wears  the  appearance  of  smil- 
ing plenty.  I  know  nothing  equal 
to  the  pleasure  of  wandering  alone 
over  such  a  counti'y  as  this.  In  case 
of  sickness  or  accident,  a  companion 
is  valuable,  but  to  go  alone  is  the 
real  zest  of  the  thing.  People  of  all 
countries  are  pleased  with  a  stranger 
throwing  himself  fairly  and  unsuspi- 
iiiously  on  their  hospitality.     I  find, 


now  I  have  got  accustomed  to  Italy, 
that  I  can  travel  with  much  less  danger 
to  my  health  than  in  England.  In 
England  the  cold  damp  beds  destroy 
me.  The  English  notion  of  good 
housewifery  is  a  destructive  one  to 
health  and  comfort.  In  Italy,  instead 
of  making  the  bed  up  the  moment 
you  get  out  of  it,  they  tumble  it,  and 
hang  bed  and  mattress,  and  blanket:? 
and  sheets,out  of  the  window  or  across 
lines  in  the  room,  where  they  get 
thoroughly  aired;  and  when  the  hour 
comes  for  rest,  their  freshness  invites 
you  to  sleep :  in  truth,  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  your  sleeping  well 
in  Italy,  provided  you  have  a  good 
conscience,  except  bugs,  fleas,  and 
mosquitoes.  Sometimes  a  lizard  makes 
his  way  into  your  chamber,  or  a 
scorpion  is  found  crawling  up  your 
bedclothes,  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  has  any  real  intention  to 
annoy  you,  and  they  are  very  ready 
to  get  out  of  the  way  the  moment 
they  find  themselves  not  welcome. 
The  iron  bedsteads  of  Ituly  the  Eng- 
lish would  do  well  to  imitate;  nothing 
can  be  so  effectual  a  preservative 
against  vermin.  If  so  many  "  perils 
do  environ  the  man  who  meddles 
with  cold  iron,"  what  chance  will  a 
poor  bug  have  in  the  encounter?  his 
case  must  be  hopeless. 

You  may  possibly  ask  what  have  I 
gained  by  all  these  wanderings?  I 
will  tell  you.  I  have  gained  know- 
ledge, and  the  consequence  of  know- 
ledge, confidence.  I  have  now  seen 
all  that  art  can  do.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  all  the  talk  about  modes 
and  means  is  mere  cant  and  non- 
sense; that  our  colours,  our  varnish- 
es, our  materials  of  every  kind,  are 
quite  as  good  as  those  used  by  the 
Titians  ajid  Corrcggios  of  other  days, 
and  that  there  exists  no   Venetian 
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seciet;  that  the  idea  of  such  a  thing 
has  originated  M'ith  quacks  and  im- 
postors. These'great  men  were  above 
all  secrets.  Art,  as  they  painted  it, 
was  the  result  of  a  fine  mind  working 
on  the  great  school  of  nature,  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Each 
one  thought  and  acted  for  himself, 
and  the  means  were  of  little  import- 
ance, so  the  end  were  produced. 
Correggio,  in  some  of  his  best  pic- 
tures, has  altered,  painted  in  and  out, 
botched  and  bungled,  as  much  as 
any  hero  of  these  degenerate  days; 
and  yet  the  whole,  when  done,  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  accomplished  by 
"  quatre  coups  de  pinceau^'  as  the 
Frenchmen  sav. 


Palazzo  Acton,  Castelamare. 

Though  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  post,  I  could  not  allow  a  pri- 
vate courier  to  leave  the  town  in 
which  I  am  staying,  without  again 
telling  how  miich  health  and  pleasure 
I  am  enjoying  in  this  most  delicious 
place.  To  be  studying  nature  in  the 
very  scenes  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  painter's  pencil,  in  the  best 
ages  of  art;  -to  find  myself  sitting  on 
the  very  spot  where  Claude  and 
Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  have  sat 
before  me;  to  penetrate  their  favour- 
ite haunts,  and  trace  out  their  most 
elaborate  compositions,  is  a  privilege 
that  I  hardly  hoped  would  be  re- 
served for  me,  and  of  which  I  have 
not  words  to  express  the  excess  of 
my  enjoyment,  or  the  extent  of  my 
thankfulness  and  gratitude.  And  it 
is  not  merely  the  inanimate  produc- 
tions of  nature  that  remain  in  their 
unaltered  state.  So  little  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  the  people,  that  while  I  am 
wandering  amongst  the  mountains, 
in  search  of  subjects  for  landscape, 


I  find  myself  surrounded  by  figures," 
such  as  have  furnished  models  for 
Rafaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  and 
whose  simple  and  majestic  beauty 
can  find  a  prototype  nowhere  but  in 
their  works. 

The  more  I  see  of  this  country, 
the  less  am  I  surprised  at  the  per- 
fection which  Italian  art  has  attained; 
and  the  more  is  my  wonder  increased 
that  it  should  ever  have  degenerated 
into  the  state  of  mannered  wretched- 
ness in  which  we  now  find  it.  But, 
if  I  have  any  prophecy  about  me, 
art  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion ;  it  will  not  begin  amongst  the 
Italians,  nor  will  the  French,  nor  the 
English,  have  the  honour  of  it.  No; 
it  is  reserved  for  that  deep-thinking 
and  deep-feeling  people,  the  Ger- 
mans. The  German  students  in 
Rome  are  the  only  students  who 
have  found  out  what  was  the  source 
of  Rafaelle's  greatness,  and  they  are 
following  his  footsteps  amongst  the 
scenes  and  objects  of  nature,  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  promises  results 
the  most  glorious.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  laugh  at  these  young  men; 
the  simplicity  of  their  habits,  their 
dress,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  oddity 
of  their  external  appearance,  have 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  dandy 
Frenchman  and  the  pompous  Italian; 
but  they  have  begun  to  display  some 
proofs  of  their  skill  in  Rome,  which 
will  turn  the  laugh  against  their 
trifling  rivals  and  competitors.  They 
have  painted  a  room  in  the  house  of 
Baron  Bertholdi,  representing  the 
History  of  Joseph,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged at  the  Villa  Massima  in  a  se- 
ries of  pictures  from  tlie  Italian  poets, 
which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
are  superior  to  any  thing  that  has 
been  done  in  axi  since  Rafaelle  paint- 
ed the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican,  and 
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Michael  Angelo  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel.  I  speak  with  confi- 
dence on  this  subject,  because  I  sec 
these  young  men  breaking  through 
the  trammels  of  the  schools,  and 
going  simply,  boldly,  and  independ- 
ently to  nature. 

You  will  not  thank  me  for  this  let- 
ter on  art;  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  make 
my  letters  more  interesting  to  you ; 
and  I  could  make  interestinc  letters 


were  I  merely  to  detail  to  you  my  ad- 
ventures; but  my  time  is  so  much  oc- 
cupied as  not  to  allow  of  it.  Even  in 
writing  this,  I  am  losing  the  loveliest 
morning  that  ever  dawned  on  the 
creation.  But  when  I  get  back  to 
Naples,  when  this  beautiful  season 
is  past,  when  tlie  grapes  are  gather- 
ed and  the  leaves  are  fallen,  I  shall 
have  more  leisure. 


IGNATIUS  DENNER. 


(Continued 

Andrew  had  already  languished 
a  whole  year  in  prison  ;  grief  had 
preyed  on  his  health,  and  his  once 
strong  and  robust  frame  had  become 
weak  and  emaciated.  The  dreaded 
day  arrived,  on  which  torture  was  to 
wring  from  him  a  confession  of  the 
crime  which  he  had  not  committed. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  judgment- 
ball,  where  the  executioners  and  in- 
struments of  torture  were  ranged  in 
terrible  array.  Once  more  he  was 
exhorted  to  confess  the  crimes  which 
the  united  evidence  of  all  his  accom- 
plices left  no  doubt  he  had  com- 
mitted. He,  however,  persisted  in 
maintaining  his  innocence,  and  re- 
peated all  the  circumstances  of  his 
connection  with  Denner,  without  va- 
rying from  his  first  declaration.  The 
rack  was  then  applied,  and  soon 
overcame  his  firmness  :  writhing  in 
agony,  and  hoping  relief  from  death, 
he  confessed  every  thing  required, 
and  was  conducted  back  to  his  dun- 
geon more  dead  than  alive.  Wine 
and  strengthening  medicines  were 
given  him,  as  is  usual  after  torture, 
and  he  was  left  to  himself. 

A  deep  slumber,  as  from  exhaus- 
tion, appeared  to  overcome  him :  yet 
he  slept  not.     Suddenly,  he  saw  the 
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stones  loosening  from  the  wall  beside 
him  and  rolling  out  on  the  floor  of 
his  dungeon.  A  blood-red  mist  dark- 
ened the  room,  and  through  the 
opening  appeared  a  form  which  bore 
Denner's  features,  yet  was  not  Den- 
ner: his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  wild 
unearthly  expression  ;  dark  hair 
shaded  his  temples,  and  black  shag- 
gy eyebrows,  almost  meeting,  im- 
parted a  fierce  and  terrible  look.  His 
face  was  strangely  scarred  and  disfi- 
gured, and  his  dress  was  of  foreign 
make,  and  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
Denner  wear.  A  crimson  cloak,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  hung  in  folds 
over  his  shoulder  ;  a  broad-brimmed 
Spanish  hat  with  a  crimson  feather 
overshadowed  his  face ;  a  long  sword 
hung  by  his  side,  and  under  his  left 
arm  he  carried  a  small  box.  He  ap- 
proached Andrev/,  and  said,  in  a  hol- 
low but  clear  tone,  "  Well,  comrade, 
how  did  you  like  the  rack  ?  you  have 
to  thank  your  obstinacy  alone  for  it. 
Had  you  boldly  acknowledged  your- 
self one  of  our  band,  you  would 
have  been  safe  ere  this.  If,  how- 
ever, you  will  now  promise  implicit 
obedience  to  my  commands,  and  de- 
votion to  my  service,  and  dare  drink 
one  drop  of  this  liquid  prepared  from 
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the  heart's  blood  of  your  child,  im- 
mediate ease  from  your  pain  will  be 
the  residt ;  you  will  instantly  regain 
your  former  health  and  strength, 
and  then  I  will  provide  means  for 
your  deliverance." 

Overcome  by  terror,  grief,  and 
weakness,  Andrew  could  not  utter  a 
word  ;  he  beheld  the  blood  of  his 
child  dancing  in  the  bottle  which  the 
accursed  form  offered  to  him !  He 
inwardly  implored  God  and  all  the 
saints  to  save  him  from  the  fiend 
wbo  persecuted  him,  and  enticed  him 
to  renounce  that  salvation  which  he 
trusted  to  obtain,  even  should  the 
road  to  it  be  by  a  cruel  and  ignomi- 
nious death.  The  figure  laughed 
scornfully,  and  a  thick  smoke  enve- 
loped it  and  hid  it  from  Andrew's 
view. 

As  he  recovered  from  the  swoon 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  he  tried  to 
raise  himself  fi'om  his  bed  ;  but  ima- 
gine his  astonishment  when  he  felt 
the  straw,  which  served  him  for  a 
pillow,  raised  up  and  pushed  away : 
he  then  perceived  that  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  floor  had  been  beaten 
out,  and  heard  some  one  call  him  by 
name.     He  recognised  the  voice  of 
Denner,   exclaiming,    "  Andrew !  I 
have  surmounted  all  impediments  to 
rescue  you ;   for   if  you  reach   the 
scaffold,  from  which  I  shall  be  saved, 
you  are  but   too   surely  lost.     For 
your  wife's  sake  alone,  however,  who 
is  dearer  to  me  than  you  perhaps 
imagine,  I  offer  you  my  assistance. 
As  for  yourself,  you  are  but  a  heart- 
less coward.     What  have  all   your 
foolish  lies  availed  you?     To  your 
not  returning  from  the  castle  in  pro- 
per time,  and  my  having  staid  too 
long  at  your  house,  my  capture  is 
owing.    Here,  take  this  file  and  saw, 
rid  yourself  of  your  chains,  and  cut 


through  the  door  of  your  dungeon; 
hasten  along  the  passage,  and  at  the 
outer  door  on  the  left  you  will  find 
one  of  our  band,  who  will  conduct 
you  to  a  place  of  safety.  Farewell !" 
Andrew  took  the  file  and  the  saw 
which  Denner  offered  him,  and  re- 
placed the  stone  in  its  former  posi- 
tion, resolving  to  do  that  only  which 
his  conscience  suggested. 

When  the  gaoler  entered  at  day- 
break, he  desired  to  be  again  con- 
ducted before  the  judges,  alleging 
that  he  had  matter  of  consequence 
to  disclose.  His  request  was  grant- 
ed the  same  day,  the  judges  beheving 
that  he  was  about  to  give  informa- 
tion of  atrocities  yet  undiscovered. 
Andrew  shewed  them  the  instru- 
ments that  he  had  received  from 
Denner,  and  related  the  adventures 
of  the  preceding  night.  "  Although 
I  suffer,  being  innocent,"  said  he, 
'*  yet  God  forbid  that  I  should  seek 
to  obtain,  my  liberty  by  unlaM'ful 
means  !  This  would  only  deliver  me 
into  the  power  of  that  cursed  Den- 
ner, who  has  devoted  me  to  ignominy 
and  destruction ;  and  I  should  then 
deserve  that  fate  which  I  shall  now 
meet  with  a  clear  conscience."  He 
concluded  his  narrative. 

The  judges  Avere  astonished  and 
filled  with  compassion  for  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch  before  them,  although, 
from  the  numerous  proofs  against 
him,  they  were  but  too  fully  convinced 
of  his  guilt  not  to  view  even  his  pre- 
sent conduct  with  distrust.  The  ap- 
parent sincerity  of  Andrew,  however^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  capture 
of  some  of  the  band  in  the  city,  and 
even  close  to  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
where  they  had  been  stationed  to  aid 
the  meditated  flight,  produced  the 
beneficial  result  for  him  that  he  was 
taken  from  his  close  dungeon,  and 
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confined  in  more  airy  apartments  in 
the  house  of  the  gaoler.  Here  he 
spent  his  time  in  thinking  of  his  wife 
and  boy,  and  in  acts  of  devotion ; 
nay,  he  almost  felt  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  as  a  burthen,  even  by  a 
painful  death.  The  gaoler  himself 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  re- 
signation and  composure  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal,  and  almost  believed 
him  innocent. 

At  last,  after  the  expiration  of 
nearly  a  year,  the  protracted  trial  of 
Denner  and  his  associates  drew  to  a 
close.  Their  guilt  was  proved,  and 
their  punishment  decreed.  Denner 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  his 
body  burnt  to  ashes.  The  unfortu- 
nate Andrew  was  condemned  to  a  si- 
milar fate ;  but  in  consideration  of 
his  repentance,  and  the  information 
he  had  given  of  the  intended  escape 
of  Denner  and  the  design  of  the 
band  to  break  open  the  prison,  his 
body  was  to  be  allowed  Christian 
burial. 

The  morning  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  Denner  and  Andrew 
arrived,  when  the  young  Count  von 
Bach  entered  the  prison  and  sought 
the  room  where  Andrew,  on  his 
knees,  was  concluding  his  last  devo- 
tions. *'  Andrew,"  said  the  count, 
"  your  death  is  now  inevitable  :  un- 
burthen  your  conscience  by  a  free 
confession.  Tell  me  truly,  were  you 
the  murderer  of  my  uncle — the  as- 
sassin of  your  master  ?" 

Tears  burst  from  the  eyes  of  An- 
drew, as  he  repeated  once  more  his 
assertion  to  the  judges,  before  the 
intolerable  torture  of  the  rack  had 
forced  a  false  confession  from  him. 
He  called  on  Heaven  to  witness  the 
truth  of  his  story,  and  his  total  inno- 
cence of  any  participation  in  the 
murder  of  his  beloved  lord. 
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"Then,"  replied  the  count,  "  there 
must  be  some  unaccountable  mys- 
tery. I  myself,  Andrew,  was  firmly 
persuaded  of  your  innocence,  not- 
withstanding appearances  were  so 
strong  against  you  ;  for  I  knew  you 
had  been  from  your  youth  my  uncle's 
most  faithful  servant,  and  had  once 
saved  his  life  in  Naples :  but  last 
night,  both  Fi-ancis  and  Nicholas, 
two  of  my  uncle's  oldest  servants, 
whom  you  know*  swore  to  me  that 
they  saw  you  among  the  robbers  at 
the  storming  of  the  castle,  and  that 
they  also  saw  my  uncle  fall  by  your 
hand." 

At  this  statement,  Andrew  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  most  piercing 
grief;  it  seemed  as  if  Satan  had  as- 
sumed his  appearance,  to  work  his 
destruction,  for  even  Denner  had 
declared  in  the  prison  that  he  had 
seen  him  at  the  castle ;  and  thus  the 
I  sentence  of  the  tribunal  seemed  jus- 
tified by  apparently  irresistible  evi- 
dence. He  expressed  his  thoughts 
aloud,  adding  that  he  submitted  to 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  was  resigned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  criminal ;  but 
after  his  death,  sooner  or  later,  his 
innocence  would  surely  be  made  clear. 
The  count  was  deeply  shocked  ;  he 
could  scarcely  inform  him  that,  at  his 
request,  the  day  of  his  execution 
would  be  concealed  from  his  wife's 
knowledge,  and  that  she  and  her 
child  were  both  well  with  the  old 
forester. 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  pri- 
son announced  the  approach  of  the 
awful  moment,  and  Andrew  was  led 
with  the  usual  solemnities  to  the 
place  of  execution,where  an  immense 
multitude  had  already  collected.  He 
prayed  aloud,  and  moved  all  who  be- 
held him  to  tears  by  his  resigned  be- 
haviour and  calm  deportment.  Den- 
D  D 
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ner  gazed  haughtily  around  with  the 
daring  boldness  of  hardened  guilt, 
and  regarded  his  companion  with 
scornful  glances.  Andrew  was  to  die 
first ;  he  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
the  executioner,  when  a  shriek  burst 
from  the  crowd,  and  a  woman  rushed 
forward  and  fell  senseless  at  his  feet. 
Andrew  looked  down — it  was  Geov- 
gina.  He  implored  aloud  for  sup^ 
port  at  this  afflicting  sight !  "  My 
poor  wife!"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it 
here  Me  meet  again? — yet  remem- 
ber, I  die  innocent !"  and  he  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  calling  the 
Almighty  to  witness.  The  judges 
ordered  the  executioners  to  proceed, 
for  a  murmur  already  rose  among  the 
people,  and  stones  were  thrown  at 
Denner,  who  had  by  this  time  as- 
cended the  scaffold,  and  laughed  in 
scorn  at  the  bystanders  for  their 
compassion  towards  Andrew.  The 
rope  was  already  round  the  neck  of 
the  latter,  when  a  distant  shout  was 
heard — "  Stop  !  stop  !  for  Christ's 
sake,  stop !  The  man  is  innocent ! 
— Stop  !  stop !"  burst  from  a  thou- 
sand voices  ;  and  scarcely  could  the 
guards  keep  back  the  ci'owds  who 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way  to 
the  scaffold  to  rescue  Andrew  from 
his  fate.  A  horseman  dashed  through 
the  crowd,  and  springing  off  as  he 
reached  the  scaffold,  Andrew  recog- 
nised the  merchant  who  had  paid 
him  Georgina's  legacy  at  Frankfort. 
Overpowered  with  hope  and  joy,  he 
could  scarcely  support  himself  as  he 
descended  from  the  scaffold.  The 
merchant  stated  to  the  judge,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  the  castle  of  the 
count  was  stormed  Andrew  was  many 
miles  distant,  at  Frankfort ;  and  that 
he  could  prove  this  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all,  by  witnesses^  and  docu- 
ments.    The  execution  of  Andrew 


was  of  course  suspended,  for  the 
judge  declared  that  if  this  most  im- 
portant fact  could  be  proved,  the 
innocence  of  the  prisoner  could  not 
be  doubted ;  and  he  remanded  him 
to  prison. 

Denner  had  hitherto  beheld  what 
was  passing  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  on  hearing  the  words  of 
the  judge,  his  firmness  seemed  to 
forsake  him :  he  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  in  wild  despair  and  with  the  fu- 
rious tones  of  madness,  shrieked 
aloud,  "Satan!  Satan!  thou  hast 
deceived  me  !  I  am  lost,  lost,  lost !" 
The  officers,  in  astonishment,  brought 
him  from  the  scaffold  ;  he  flung  him- 
self on  the  ground,  and  only  mutter- 
ed, "I  will  confess  all !"  His  execu- 
tion was  also  postponed,  and  he  was 
conducted  back  to  his  prison,  where 
proper  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  any  future  attempt  at  escape. 
The  hatred  of  his  guards  was  the 
strongest  assurance  against  the  arts 
of  his  comrades. 

In  a  few  moments  after  Andrew 
had  returned  to  his  prison,  Georgina 
was  once  more  in  his  arms.  "  Dear- 
est Andrew !"  she  exclaimed,  "  now 
I  have  wholly  recovered  my  hus- 
band ! — for  even  I  dared  doubt  your 
honour  and  innocence."  Though 
every  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  her  from  learning  the  day  on 
which  her  husband  was  to  suffer,  she 
suspected  the  dreadful  fact,  and,  im- 
pelled by  some  secret  impulse,  had 
reached  the  city  at  the  moment  he 
was  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold. 

The  merchant  had  been,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  trial,  on  a 
journey  through  France  and  Italy; 
and  by  chance,  or  rather  by  the  over- 
ruling providence  of  Heaven,  had 
arrived  at  Fulda  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  save  poor  Arid  re  w  from  the 
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doatb  of  a  malefactor.  He  bad 
heard  the  whole  story  of  the  sup- 
posed criminal  at  the  inn,  and  it 
struck  him  tliat  the  unfortunate  man 
could  be  no  other  than  the  stranner 
who,  nearly  two  years  before,  had 
received  from  him  a  legacy  bequeath- 
ed to  his  wife  from  some  one  at  Na- 
ples. Impressed  with  the  idea,  he 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion, and  at  the  first  glance  perceived 
that  his  conjecture  was  correct.  By 
the  zealous  exertions  of  the  vounii 
Count  von  Bach  and  the  benevolent 
merchant,  the  exact  period  of  An- 
drew's stay  at  Frankfort  was  ascer- 
tained, and,  consequently,  his  inno- 
cence of  the  murder  of  the  count 
proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Denner 
himself  confessed  the  truth  of  An- 
drew's statement  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  previous  connection, 
and  declared  his  belief  that  the  De- 
vil had  assumed  his  form,  for  he  had 
been  thoroughly  persuaded  that  at 
the  attack  of  tlie  count's  castle  An- 
drew had  fought  by  his  side. 

For  his  compulsory  participation 
in  the  plundering  of  the  farmer's 
house,  and  also  for  his  rescue  of 
Denner,  it  was  determined  by  the 
judges  that  Andrew  had  already  been 
sufficiently  punished  by  long  and  se- 
vere imprisonment,  and  by  the  inflic- 


tion of  the  torture ;  he  was  there- 
fore set  at  liberty.  The  young  count 
generously  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
his  trial,  and  offered  him  an  asylum 
in  a  cottage  on  his  estate  close  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  where 
he  might  freely  enjoy  his  little  pro- 
perty, subject  only  to  be  in  attend- 
ance on  his  lord  when  indulging  in 
his  favourite  pastime  of  the  chase. 

The  trial  of  Denner  now  took  a 
totally  different  turn:  since  the  events 
of  the  day  when  he  had  been  so  near 
death,  he  seemed  to  have  become  an 
altered  being.  His  scornful  fiendish 
pride  had  disappeared,  and,  over- 
powered by  remorse,  he  confessed 
deeds  which  froze  the  blood  of  his 
hearers.  He  avowed,  with  all  the 
signs  of  deep  remorse,  his  repentance 
of  a  league  with  Satan  which  he 
had  entered  into  from  his  earliest 
youth.  The  adventures  he  related 
of  his  younger  days  were  so  singular, 
that  but  for  the  corroborative  facts 
which  were  elicited  by  inquiries  at 
Naples,  they  could  have  been  consi- 
dered only  as  the  ravings  of  mad- 
ness. The  result  of  these  inquiries 
respecting  Denner's  origin  disclosed 
the  following  marvellous  circum- 
stances. 

(  To  be  continued  in  otir  next.) 


EXTRAORDINARY   SUFFERINGS   AND    PRESERVATION 
OF  MADAME  GODIN  AND  GENERAL  VITTORIA. 


The   privations,    hardships,    and 
sufierings  incident  to  mariners  have 
been  frequent,  and  in  the  most  severe 
extremes  have  been  supported  with  ^ 
admirable  fortitude,  both  on  the  wa-  i 
tery  element  and   when    shipwreck  ; 
has  cast  them  on  inhospitable  shores; 


but  the  solitary  exertions  of  Madame  \\  martial  hero. 


teenth,  have  never  been  exceeded  in 
ancient  or  modern  times;  and  we  may 
without  partiality  admit,  that  if  both 
were  viewed  in  a  parallel,  after  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  the  unconquered 
perseverance  of  the  heroine  would 
not  be  ecUpsed  by  the  efforts  of  the 


Godin   in    the   eighteenth    century, 
and  of  Geueral  Villoria  in  the  nine- 


On  the  1st  of  October,  1769,  Ma- 
dame Godin  took  her  departure  from 
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Kiobamba,  a  jurisdiction  of  Peru,  in 
the  province  of  Quito,  the  place  of 
her  residence,  purposing  to  proceed 
to  Laguna,  on  her  way  to  France  to 
rejoin  her  husband.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  brothers,  the  Sieur  R. 
and  his  servant,  a  faithful  negro,  her 
own  domestic,  three  Indian  women  of 
her  former  household,  and  an  escort 
of  thirty-one  Indians,  to  carry  herself 
and  her  baggage,  the  road  being  re- 
puted impassable  for  a  delicate  tra- 
veller without  those  aids,  for  several 
miles  of  the  least  difficult  way. 

Madame  Godin  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  Canelos  when  the  Indians 
deserted :  yet  ?he  determined  to  en- 
counter all  inconveniences  or  dangers. 
The  small-po^  had  recently  made 
terrible  havoc  in  the  village,  where 
only  two  Indians  remained.  As  they 
had  no  canoe,  they  offered  to  con- 
struct one,  and  convey  Madame  Go- 
^in  to  the  mission  of  Andoas,  about 
twelve  days'  journey  lower  down  the 
river  Bobanzo,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Ma- 
dame Godin  paid  them  in  advance, 
and  the  canoe  being  finished,  the 
voyagers  quitted  Canelos. 

After  sailing  two  days  they  stopped 
to  pass  the  night  on  shore,  and  when 
morning  dawned,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Indians  had  left  them  to  their 
fate.  The  lady,  her  brothers,  her 
physician,  and  her  attendants  were 
now  under  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing without  a  pilot,  and  the  canoe 
leaked  so  much,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  land  and  erect  a  temporary  hut 
within  five  or  six  days' journey  from 
Andoas,  to  which  place  the  Sieur  R. 
proceeded  with  his  servant,  assuring 
Madame  Godin  and  her  brothers, 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  days  a  canoe 
and  Indians  sliould  wait  their  or- 
ders. 


Twenty-five  days  they  looked,  with 
the  utmost  anxiety,  for  this  relief; 
they  then  made  a  raft,  upon  which 
they  placed  their  provisions  and  ef- 
fects, and  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
stream,  until  the  raft,  striking  against 
a  tree,  plunged  the  whole  party  into 
the  water;  happily  no  lives  were  lost, 
and  having  got  to  land,  they  resolved 
to  pursue  the  banks  of  the  river  on 
foot.  What  an  enterprise  for  a  fe- 
male unaccustomed  to  any  severe  ex- 
ertion ! — but  she  had  much  more  to 
encounter. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  closely 
covered  with  wood,  intertwined  by 
numberless  creeping  plants,  and 
blocked  up  by  rank  grass,  tall  herbs, 
and  prickly  shrubs,  were  impervious 
even  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  how 
fatiguing  then  their  resistance  must 
have  proved  to  travellers  already 
worn  down  by  exertion  may  easily 
be  conceived.  Loading  themselves 
with  their  provisions,  they  commenced 
their  melancholy  route,  and  in  a  few 
days  lost  their  way  among  the  intri- 
cacies of  tlie  trackless  course  which 
they  endeavoured  to  pursue.  At 
length  their  provisions  were  exhaust- 
ed ;  no  food  was  to  be  obtained,  nor 
yet,  what  they  still  more  impatiently 
desired,  a  little  water  to  allay  their 
burning  thirst.  Their  feet  were  sore- 
ly wounded  by  briars  and  thorns; 
but  still  they  pushed  forward  through 
gloomy  wilds,  thankful  for  the  few 
berries  which  occasionally  afforded 
them  a  reprieve  from  starvation.  This 
sustenance  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
demands  of  nature:  the  limbs  of  the 
travellers  failed,  and  down  they  sunk, 
forlorn  and  without  a  hope  of  suc- 
cour, earnestly  praying  for  death  to 
terminate  their  wretched  lives.  In 
four  days  all  expired  excepting  Ma- 
dame Godin  ;  biit  her  faculties  wer^ 
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inert,  as  she  lay  stretched  between 
the  corpses  of  her  brothers. 

In  two  days  more,  according  to 
her  imperfect  recollections,  she  was 
enabled,  by  the  mercy  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, to  summon  fortitude  to  make 
the  best  of  her  direful  situation.  She 
was  barefoot  and  almost  naked,  the 
thorny  shrubs  having  torn  her  gar- 
ments to  shreds.  She  cut  the  soles 
from  the  much-worn  shoes  that  re- 
mained on  the  feet  of  her  dead  bro- 
thers, and  contrived  to  fasten  them 
on  her  own ;  then  pursuing  her  lonely 
way,  she  found  water  on  the  third 
morning  of  her  journey,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  some  fruit  and  green  eggs, 
which  revived  her  spirits ;  though, 
by  long  fasting,  her  throat  was  so 
contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit  nou- 
rishment. On  the  ninth  day  she 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bo- 
banzo,  and  fortunately  met  with  two 
Indians,  who  conveyed  her  in  a  ca- 
noe to  Andoas.  She  soon  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  her  sufferings  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  La- 
guna,  where  she  procured  a  passage 
to  France,  and  in  the  affectionate 
welcome  and  sympathetic  condolence 
of  her  husband,  she  received  conso- 
lation for  the  hardships  she  had  en- 
dured on  her  return  to  him.  Mon- 
sieur God  in,  with  his  family,  had 
accompanied  Condamine  to  South 
America,  and  the  lady  was  left  be- 
hind to  settle  their  affairs,  when  her 
husband  returned  to  Europe,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  call  of  public  duty. 

General  Vittoria,  the  present  pre- 
sident of  the  state  of  Mexico,  is  a 
native  of  Durango,  in  New  Spain, 
and  descended  from  a  respectable 
family.  He  had  just  finished  his 
studies,  in  1810,  when  his  country 
became  agitated  by  revolution,  and 
he  resolved  to  take  an  active  part  in 


her  liberation  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
No  American  has  distinguished  him- 
self more  in  the  arduous  and  pro- 
tracted struggle,  or  has  acquired  in  a 
higher  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  A  zealous  champion  of  ra- 
tional freedom,  coolness  and  deter- 
mination in  every  emergency,  and  a 
uniform  desire  to  form  a  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  have  been  the 
prominent  features  of  his  conduct. 
The  moment  he  perceived  that  the 
views  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  were 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  li- 
berty, he  publicly  denounced  his  in- 
trigues. He  was  arrested  and  con- 
fined, but  his  friends  took  measures 
for  his  escape  from  prison,  and  he 
betook  himself  a  second  time  for  con- 
cealment to  the  woods  between  Xa- 
lapa  and  Vera  Cruz,  where,  at  an 
earlier  period,  he  had  passed  thirty 
months  without  beholding  a  human 
face,  having  been  proscribed  and  a 
large  price  set  on  his  head  by  the 
Spanish  viceroy. 

His  privations  and  sufferings  dur- 
ing this  time  almost  exceed  belief. 
His  precarious  subsistence  depended 
upon  vegetables  and  insects  procured 
in  the  forest;  and  at  length  his  hardy 
corporeal  and  mental  powers  were 
overwhelmed  by  disease.  He  lay  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern  eleven  days 
without  food;  while  the  vultures  in- 
stinctively hovered  over  him,  await- 
ing the  extinction  of  life,  to  make 
him  their  prey.  The  first  nutriment 
he  obtained  was  the  warm  blood  of 
one  of  these  birds,  which  attempted 
to  pounce  on  his  half-closed  eyes, 
Vittoria  seized  the  destroyer  by  the 
neck ;  he  had  just  strength  sufficient 
to  inflict  a  wound  with  his  long  kr^jie, 
and  revived  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
crawl  to  the  nearest  water,  where 
quenching  the  rage  of  feverish  thirst, 
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he  soon  recovered  his  health.     After  '  scarcely  recognise  his  person,  without 


the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
faithful  Indian,  suspecting  his  asylum, 
sought  and   found   him,   but  could 


clothing,  and  so  altered  in  appearance 
as  hardly  to  retain  the  human  form. 


.  LOVE  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

(Concluded  from  p.  145.) 


"  Doubtless,"  began  the  earl, 
"  my  dearest  Kate  perceives  that  no 
common  thing  has  ruffled  her  lord. 
Ah,  my  wife !  this  boy  of  ours,  this  nm- 
agate,  will  yet  bring  my  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Thou  knowest 
how  long  I  have  combated  his  unfor- 
tunate passion  for  the  Somerset,  that 
heiress  of  murder  and  profligacy, 
that  beggar,  whose  father  owes  his 
all  to  being  a  king's  minion ;  but  to 
what  purpose  have  my  long  objec- 
tions held  out  but  to  bend  at  last? 

"  The  king,  my  master,  has  this 
morning  dared — yes,  dared  I  say ; 
for  thou  knowest  I  hold  the  sove- 
reign's prerogative  but  cheap,  though 
I  would  not  go  the  length  of  the 
crowd  topullhim  down — has  thought 
proper,  then,  to  request — and  what  is 
his  request  but  a  demand  of  my  con- 
sent?—  to  the  espousals  of  our  Wil- 
liam with  the  young  cockatrice,  Anne 
Carr.     I  see  you  would  counsel  me ; 
but  have  I  not  always  told  this  boy, 
*  Marry  whom  ye  list,  except  a  So- 
merset, and  be  she  your  inferior  I 
will  not  withhold  my  consent?*   And 
what  did  he  ?      Under  pretence  of 
not  knowing  to  whom  he  gave  his 
heart,  as  he  calls  it,  he  dared  to  fall 
in  love  without  my  orders,  and  has 
condescended  to  intrigue  to  get  the 
king  a  pleader  for  his  cause.     Did 
he  not  know  that  Somerset's  fortune, 
with  his  character,  has  long  been  lost 
in  the  dark  abyss  of  ruin  which  his 
wife  drew  on  him,  and  for  which  he 


of  Bedford — for  ours  is  still  but  a 
rising  house — be  pulled  to  the  earth 
by  this  Somerset?  Have  I  not  rea- 
son then  to  chafe  when  I  am  hunted 
in  my  very  lair  ?" 

The  countess,  to  whom  this  match 
came  only  recommended  as  the  means 
of  procuring  happiness  to  two  young 
persons  in  whose  fate  she  was  deeply 
interested,  essayed  to  sooth  his  pas- 
sion, by  taking  from  the  cause  of  it 
much  of  its  venom.  The  lovely  Anne 
Carr,  whom  she  had  often  seen  at 
the  house  of  their  mutual  friend,  the 
Lady  Lennox,  had  not  failed  to 
create  a  strong  partiality  in  her  bo- 
som. Indeed  her  unfortunate,  or 
rather  wicked,  mother  had  been  the 
playmate  of  the  Lady  Bedford.  She 
had  in  her  early  years  betrayed  that 
fascination  of  manners,  which,  al- 
though it  can  never  excuse  crime,  yet 
goes  far  in  palliation  ;  and  her  lady- 
ship at  this  moment  forgot  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  early  morals  of  her 
friend  her  later  depravity. 

Had  not  these  feelings  weighed, 
she  had  a  son,  whose  story  of  disap- 
pointed love  had  long  been  confided 
to  her  ear.  All  this  had  made  her 
an  eloquent  pleader  for  the  delin- 
quents, although  she  hoped  little 
from  the  success  of  her  pleading  in 
their  favour.  Her  lord,  it  is  true, 
had  not  deemed  it  proper  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  sove- 
reign; yet  so  reluctantly,  and  under 
such  hard  conditions  did  he  consent, 


has  only  to  curse  our  match-making  ;  that  poor  Somerset  must  have  con- 
pedant?    And  must  the  rising  house  '  sented  to  ruin  himself  entirely  in  or- 
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tier  to  procure  his  daughter's  liappi- 
ness ;  while  she,  as  in  duty  hound, 
declared,  she  would  not  enter  a  fa- 
mily to  which  any  member  of  her 
own  was  hateful.  But  whatever  hard- 
ness of  heart  Somerset  might  have 
been  accused  of  with  regard  to  his 
wretched  and  only  friend  Overbury, 
every  malevolent  feeling  seems  to 
have  subsided  after  this  dreadful  af- 
fair, and  for  his  daughter  he  appear- 
ed ready  to  sacrifice  his  life.  It  is 
very  true,  that  our  children  are  but 
a  part  of  ourselves,  and  to  make  them 
happy  is  to  create  our  own  happiness. 
But  where  is  the  father  who  could 
consent  to  rob  himself  of  power,  dig- 
nity, and  riches  ? — Tliis  father  was 
Somerset.  He  caught  at  this  slow 
consent,  wrung  from  Bedford  by  the 
king,  as  imparted  to  him  by  Lennox, 
as  a  wretcli  catches  at  the  reprieve 
that  saves  him  from  an  ignominious 
death.  When  he  now  beheld  his 
lovely  (laughter,  he  saw,  it  is  true,  a 
resemblance  of  those  mischievous 
charms  which,  in  his  wife,  had  lured 
him  to  ruin ;  but  he  saw  these,  in 
his  child,  accompanied  by  such  de- 
lightful innocence,  such  a  refreshing- 
frankness,  that  tears  of  joy  trembled 
in  his  eye  when  he  set  about  the  re- 
quired sacrifice  which  was  to  ensure 
her  happiness.  To  rob  his  daughter 
of  a  tear,  to  rear  the  head  of  this 
tender  flower  which  he  had  seen  bent 
to  the  earth  in  affliction,  and  which  a 
cruel  world  was  prepared  to  crush  for 
the  sins  of  those  who  gave  her  being, 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice. 

More  under  an  idea  that  Somerset 
would  never  consent  to  his  demands, 
than  from  any  real  feeling  of  rapa- 
city, Bedford  had  insisted  on  a  por- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  pounds  for 
the  bride  of  his  son;  and  Somer- 
set, to  whom  of  all  the  wealth  which 


James  had  heaped  on  him  scarcely 
any  thing  remained  save  his  house  at 
Chiswick,  consented,  however,  to  sell 
this,  together  with  the  furniture  and 
plate,  and  even  his  jewels,  to  raise  a 
})urtion  fur  his  daughter;  and  while 
he  meditated  all  this,  he  would  ex- 
claim, with  a  feeling  of  exultation 
which  none  but  a  parent  can  feel, 
that  *'  since  her  affections  were  set- 
tled, he  chose  rather  to  undo  himself 
than  make  her  unhappy." 

Love  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  good 
habits  and  methodical  arrangements ; 
and  poor  Anne,  who,  at  one  time 
was  regularity  itself,  now  frequently 
annoyed  her  father  by  her  fits  of  ab- 
sence and  the  non- performance  of 
her  duties;  but  he  bore  it  all  in  si- 
lence ;  while  she,  buried  in  the  delu- 
sions of  a  hopeless  attachment,  never 
dreamed  that  his  manchet  was  pre- 
pared by  other  hands  than  her  own, 
and  that  his  wonted  accommodations 
were  less  attended  to  than  usual. 
She  attended,  it  is  true,  with  that 
amiable  characteristic  of  her  nature 
to  the  instructions  of  her  masters ; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  than 
all  recollection  that  they  had  been 
with  her  was  effaced.  In  vain  did 
the  celebrated  Jacopo  Backer,  who 
would  finish  the  half-length  picture 
of  a  lady,  with  all  the  cumbrous 
folds  of  the  fashion  of  that  day,  in  ^ 
dozen  hours,  essay  to  find  the  gentle 
Anne  a  royal  road  to  painting;  or 
Master  Henry  Lawes  of  his  Majes- 
ty's chapel,  and  whose  Cantica  Sa- 
cra afibrded  her  so  much  delioht, 
endeavour  to  tune  her  soul  to  har- 
mony. His  Treasurij  of  Delight 
and  Musical  Comjjanion  no  longer 
interested  her ;  her  virginal  and  re- 
beck were  alike  unused,  nor  did  she 
utter  a  note,  except  indeed  the  lines 
of  old  Herrick : 
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Good  morrow  to  the  day  so  fair  ; 

Good  morrow,  sir,  to  you  ; 
Good  morrow  to  mine  own  torn  hair. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  &c.  See. 

This  she  would  sing  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  entirely  her  own,  riving 
the  hearts  ofher  maidens,  who  paused 
over  their  work  to  listen  to  her.  Her 
complaint  increased,  and  Sir  Theo- 
dore Mayerne,  who  had  been  physi- 
cian to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  as  he 
afterwards  was  to  our  James  and 
Charles,  walked  out  of  her  apart- 
ment as  he  walked  in,  without  being 
able  to  prescribe  for  her  disorder. 
Nor  were  the  simples  of  Parkinson 
more  efficacious  ;and  her  fa ther,w  hose 
extreme  superstition  was  his  great 
foible,  taking  with  him  her  horoscope, 
applied  for  a  charm  to  the  famous 
Culpeper,  who,  on  being  informed 
imder  what  planet  she  was  born,  said 
that  she  had  a  disease  which  could 
be  cured  by  none  but  a  young  noble- 
man with  dark  eyes  and  hair. 

Somerset  really  began  to  think 
that  at  least  she  was  bewitched,  and 
would  fain,  had  he  not  been  fearful 
of  reviving  the  story  of  Madame 
Turner,  have  prosecuted  every  unfor- 
tunate old  woman  whose  chin  or  hat 
exceeded  the  usual  dimensions.  The 
playhouse  indeed  seemed  to  afford 
some  relief  to  his  daughter,  and  at 
the  Fortune  in  Redcross-street,  al- 
though she  had  to  pass  many  a  dreary 
green  lane,  accompanied  by  her  mild 
friend,  the  gentle  Sacharissa  of  Wal- 
ler, who  has  made  her  immortal  when 
Sidney  might  have  been  forgotten, 
she  heeded  not  the  distance,  and  in 
the  sorrows  of  the  heroines  of  Will 
Shakspeare  forgot  her  own.  The 
hours  of  theatrical  exhibition  were, 
it  may  be  remembered,  never  late ; 
and  it  was  a  custom  for  the  ladies  at 
that  time  to  frequent  the  New  Ex- 
change, a  sort  of  ancient  bazaar, 


where  cloth  of  gold  was  exhibited, 
and  where  "  new  petticoats  of  sars- 
net,  with  a  black  broad  lace  printed 
round  the  bottom  and  before,  very 
handsome,"  like  those  that  charmed 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Pepys,  that  well-known 
chronicler  of  fashionable  frippery, 
were  displayed  to  view. 

When  the  lovely  Anne  had  left 
her  father  after  her  interview  with 
the  painter,  a  more  than  usual  melan- 
choly oppressed  her.  She  had  of 
late,  and  she  hardly  knew  why,  felt 
even  less  of  that  elasticity  of  spirits 
which,  in  happier  times,  was  the  envy 
of  all.  The  completion  of  her  wishes 
seemed  no  further  off  than  usual: 
indeed  she  had  heard  some  indistinct 
whispers  of  an  accommodation;  but 
she  dared  not  flatter  herself  with 
hope.  There  yet  seemed  an  evil 
destiny  hanging  over  her ;  and,  ba- 
nished from  a  mother's  tender  care, 
she  now  felt  all  the  want  of  a  judi- 
cious confidant.  Her  father's  con- 
duct was  kindness  itself;  but  his  fre- 
quent fits  of  deep  musing,  his  occa- 
sionally abrupt  manner,  told  that  all 
was  not  right  within. 

She  had  retired  to  what  a  modern 
fine  lady  would  have  called  her  bou- 
doir, but  what  in  these  simple  times 
was  designated  a  closet.  Musing 
on  her  fate,  she  mechanically  saun- 
tered through  a  corridor,  and,  with- 
out knowing  why,  entered  a  room 
principally  occupied  by  her  father  as 
a  study.  It  was  an  uninviting  place ; 
old  armour,  ancient  dresses,  folios  of 
the  Court  Intelligencer,  filled  some 
old  deal  shelves ;  pamphlets  on  che- 
mistry and  astrology  were  strewn 
carelessly  on  an  old  reading-desk ; 
while  in  other  parts  were  placed  care- 
lessly a  thousand  things,which,  not  be- 
ing bad  enough  to  be  totally  destroy- 
ed, were  kept  only  as  useless  lumber. 
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Turning  over  a  parcel  of  manuscripts, 
and  shaking  ofl'  the  dust  from  them, 
she  at  length  took  up  one,  the  leaves 
of  which  she  at  first  turned  over  me- 
chanically, till  at  length  her  eyes 
rested  on  a  particular  part.  She^vas 
suddenly  interniptcd  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  unwilUng  to  leave  the 
rest  of  the  book -unread,  which  she 
at  length  had  just  commenced,  she 
crushed  up  the  pages  forcibly  in  her 
hand,  and  like  a  robber  who  has  at 
length  gained  a  treasure  for  which 
he  had  nearly  sacrificed  his  life,  she 
clutched  the  pamphlet  and  ran  with 
it  to  a  room  which  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  might  have  been  termed 
the  "  maiden's  bowre."  At  this  mo- 
ment, could  her  friend  Vandyke  have 
seized  the  resemblance  of  a  face, 
shifting  at  every  sentence  she  read, 
could  he  have  caught  the  evanescent 
hectic  of  her  cheek,  or  the  checked 
respiration  of  her  breath,  her  de- 
vouring eye,  or  the  convulsive  action 
of  her  lips  ?  No ;  nor  the  nervous 
trembling  of  her  finger  as  it  conned 
over  the  terrible  truth-telling  line : 
rather  must  he  have  called  in  the 
sculptor's  aid  to  have  carved  the 
marble  likeness ;  for  as  she  proceed- 
ed in  reading,  the  lifeblood  altoge- 
ther left  her  cheeks,  and  her  white 
and  quivering  lip  seemed  to  declare 
that  she  was  not  long  for  this  world. 
At  length,  striking  her  hand  across 
her  forehead,  she  exclaimed,  "  Mer- 
ciful Heavens !  my  father,  my  mo- 
ther, murderers! — Overbury  !  Rus- 
sell !" — A  shriek  like  the  shriek  of 
death  burst  from  her,  and  she  sunk 
upon  the  floor. 

On  the  lovely  Anne's  recovery 
from  this  dreadful  swoon,  she  found 
herself  surrounded  by  her  friends. 
'Tis  true,  at  the  first  moment,  her 
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comprehension  of  things  seemed 
vague  and  uncertain  ;  but  she  heard 
voices  with  which  she  seemed  ac- 
quainted speaking  kindly  to  her. 
She  gazed  for  a  time  unconsciously 
upon  the  group,  when,  espying  her 
father,  she  exclaimed,  "  But  you 
could  have  no  hand  in  this  murder  1" 
and  the  big  tear  trembled  in  the 
eye  of  Somerset,  and  relieved  feel- 
ings almost  too  painful  for  endur- 
ance. As  recollection  returned,  she 
became  more  composed,  yet  seem- 
ed looking  in  a  mysterious  way 
for  something ;  but  the  scroll  had 
been  removed.  Amidst  all  the  trou- 
bles and  misfortunes  of  this  world, 
there  can  be  none  to  equal  the  re- 
proaches of  a  child  to  a  parent ;  and 
when  she  appealed  to  her  father  by 
exclaiming,  "  Am  I  the  child  of  mur- 
derers ?  Is  my  mother — "  the  word 
was  unutterable — it  would  seem  by 
the  workings  of  Somerset's  mind, 
that  his  punishment  now  almost 
equalled  his  crime  ;  and  he  essayed 
in  vain  to  bestow  that  comfort  on  his 
daughter  which  he  needed  himself. 
There  was,  however,  one  person  who 
could  charm  to  rest  every  angry  feel- 
ing in  Anne's  bosom;  and  when  Rus- 
sell took  her  hand,  when  he  inquired 
tenderly  how  she  felt,  she  seemed  at 
once  restored  to  health.  But  when 
again  inclosing  her  hand  in  his,  he 
knelt  to  an  ancient  nobleman,  Bed- 
ford himself,  who  bestowed  his  con- 
sent, and  prayed  that  they  might 
live  long  and  happy,  and  she  beheld 
even  Somerset's  frozen  look  of  hor- 
ror lightened  by  a  sickly  smile,  she 
seemed  to  have  nothing  more  to  ask. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  paint  feel- 
ings which  the  lovely  Anne  herself 
could  not  have  described .  Here,  then, 
let  us  leave  them ;  nor  let  us  pry  into 
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the  further  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
this  now  happy  pair.  History  will 
inform  our  readers,  that  one  of  them 
at   least    experienced    the  common 


misfortunes  of  humanity ;  for  Anne 
Countess  of  Bedford  was  unfortu- 
nate enoush  to  survive  her  husband. 


APRIL. 


You  know,  gentle  reader,  that  this  I 
is  the  first  of  April ;  and  being  fond  | 
of  all  old  English  practices,  I  should 
ill  discharge  my  duty  to  you  if  I  did 
not  takfe   advantage   of  the  license  ' 
whicli  this  day  permits.     I  am  not  ■ 
fond  of  practical  jokes,  but  if  such  : 
things  ever  be  excusable,  they  are  so 
on  the  first  of  April,  and  I  am  de- 
termined to  make  the  experiment. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all,  that  when 
you  looked  over  the  contents  of  this 
number,  and  saw  "April"  among 
them,  you  turned  hastily  to  the  page, 
recollecting  how  pleasantly  you  had 
got  through  an  article  in  the  number 
for  last  month,  entitled  "JNIarch,"  and 
anticipating  something  at  least  equal- 
ly attractive  from  more  attractive 
"  April."  But  I  am  determined  to 
dlsai)point  your  expectations ;  and 
in  place  of  indulging  in  a  page  or 
two  of  sentimentalism  and  apostro- 
phizing April,  as  my  own  especial 
favourite  among  all  the  months  in  the 
year,  I  propose  to  give  you  a  short 
detail  of  facts,  and  for  the  truth  of 
my  relation  I  pledge  my  veracity. 

Once  upon  a  day  all  the  Months 
resolved  to  dine  together ;  and  after 
a  great  deal  of  hot  blood  and  some 
little  coolnesses  in  deciding  who 
should  do  the  honours  of  the  table, 
the  choice  fell  upon  December ;  for 
though  this  gentleman  has  rather  a 
cold  exterior,  yet,  under  his  own  roof, 
he  is  the  very  pattern  of  hospitality 
and  the  soul  of  glee.  Itwasdetermin- 
ed  that  the  entertainment  should  be 
a  pic-nic,  and  a  capital  entertainment 


was  furnished  forth  amongst  them. 
January  sent  ice  to  cool  the  wine ; 
February  brought  an  enormous  cake 
to  eat  to  it ;  March  and  April  sup- 
plied the  fish  and  the  lamb ;  May 
furnished  the  early  vegetables,  and 
undertook  besides  to  decorate  the 
table  with  flowers ;  June  brought 
plenty  of  cider  with  him;  July  and 
August  furnished  the  dessert ;  Sep- 
tember sent  a  course  of  game — all 
excepting  hares  and  partridges,  these 
October  supplied,  and  contiibuted 
also  a  cask  of  delicious  ale ;  Novem- 
ber brought  a  basket  of  filberts  and 
walnuts,  and  sent  a  barrel  of  oysters; 
and  the  worthy  host  supplied  all  de- 
ficiencies, and  provided  the  wine, 
January  was  placed  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  and  November 
on  the  left ;  and  June,  a  good-hu- 
moured, open-faced  fellow,  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  table.  Nothing  could 
be  better  arranged  than  this. 

That  sweet  blushing  beauty,  May, 
was  the  general  toast;  and  many 
were  the  compliments  she  received 
upon  the  excellence  of  her  contribu- 
tion of  early  vegetables.  May  had 
many  admirers  ;  January  ti'ied  to 
look  sweet  upon  her,  but  he  was  not 
to  her  taste,  and  she  contrived  to 
look  another  way.  June  also  paid 
her  marked  attention  ;  but  May  and 
he  had  been  companions  all  their 
lives,  and  she  never  could  regard  him 
as  her  lover.  Poor  April  was  evi- 
dently dying  for  her,  but  she  thought 
him  fickle  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  too 
young :  September  had  the  advan- 
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tagc  of  liim ;  for,  with  all  the  good 
qualities  of  April,  he  was  of  more 
mature  age,  and  more  even  in  his 
temper.  October,  also,  affected  to 
play  the  beau  and  look  young ;  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  dexter- 
ously he  contrived  to  hide  the  ap- 
proach o^  years. 

Besides  love-making,  there  was  no 
lack  of  jest  and  repartee :  March 
was  full  of  dry  humour,  which  he 
played  off  very  effectively  upon  the 
prim  maiden  November,  who  took  it 
all  in  good  part ;  but  July,  who  was 
also  smartly  hit,  began  to  take  up  the 
joke  warmly,  until  August  mildly  in- 
terposed and  restored  good-humour. 

When  the  ladies  retired,  Decem- 
ber proposed  their  health  in  a  bum- 
per; and  June,  who  considered  him- 
self a  great  favourite  with  them,  was 
beginning  to  return  thanks  in  a  flow- 
ery speech,  when  he  was  coughed 
down  by  December  and  March . 

The  dining-room  party  soon  joined 
the  ladies  at  the  tea-table ;  and  after 
tea,  the  old  folks  went  to  cards  and 


the  young  ones  to  music.  Pretty 
May  presided  at  the  piano-forte,  and 
April  stood  by  and  now  and  then 
put  in  a  note,  his  face  sometimes  co- 
vered with  smiltts,  and  sometimes  a 
tear  trembhng  in  his  eye.  October 
sang  a  hunting-song;  and  August 
warbled  so  sweet  and  melancholy  an 
air,  that  the  noisy  party  at  the  card- 
table  laid  down  their  cards  to  listen; 
and  even  April  was  attracted  from 
the  Hebe  charms  of  May,  to  the 
more  tranquil  and  maturer  beauties 
of  her  cousin. 

At  length,  every  one  delighted 
with  the  entertainment,  the  party 
broke  up.  April  and  June  both  es- 
corted May  home ;  September  took 
care  of  August.  October  had  pro- 
ij  rnised  to  take  charge  of  November, 
but  having  sat  down  to  some  old  ale 
with  March  and  December,  Novem- 
ber left  them  in  a  huff,  and  went 
home  alone.  At  what  hour  the  three 
gentlemen  left  the  table  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  believed  December  sat  them 
both  out. 


RECOLLECTIONS.— No.  L 


COXSTAN 

Constantinople  is  a  fine  sound- 
ing name ;  and  although  it  be  now 
the  fashion  to  call  it  Stamboulf  the 
other  is,  to  my  thinking,  the  more 
majestic  of  the  two ;  and  if  ever  I 
should  become  a  poet,  and  lay  my 
poem  among  Eastern  harems,  I  shall 
by  no  means  adopt  the  modern 
phraseology,  but  begin  my  poem 
some  way  thus, 

I  sing  of  thee,  Constantinople ! 

and  if  I  cannot  find  a  word  to  rhyme 
with  Constantinople,  I  will  rather  die 
the  author  of  one  unfinished  couplet 
than  take  Stamboul  into  my  verse. 
To  a  stranger  visiting  Constanti- 


TINOPLE. 

nople,  and  entering  it  by  any  other 
way  than  by  the  Pera,  which  is  in- 
habited by  persons  like  himself,  every 
thing  seems  wondrous  strange.  In 
other  cities  men  wear  coats  and  hats, 
small-clothes  and  shoes  ;  there,  men 
glide  along  in  cloaks  and  turbans 
and  sandals.  In  other  cities,  female 
faces  glance  upon  one  at  every  step  ; 
some  fair,  and  some  comme  ca;  most 
of  them  without  veils,  some  few  in- 
deed with  them,  but  so  sweetly  con- 
trived in  texture  that  the  charms 
they  are  apparently  meant  to  shroud 
are  only  chastened,  like  a  fair  land- 
scape seen  through  the  misty  rolje 
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of  a  summer's  morning.  But  in  Con- 
stantinople the  women,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  all  an- 
gel-faced or  pig-faced,  or  may  have 
two  faces,  or  no  face  at  all,  as  I  have 
read  of  a  knight  in  some  German 
story.  Then  again,  in  all  other  ci- 
ties of  Europe,  they  who  are  not 
Christians  are  deemed  infidels  ;  but 
here,  one  suddenly  takes  his  rank  one 
step  below  a  heathen.  In  other  ci- 
ties, one's  ears  are  dinned  by  the  tur- 
moil of  church-bells ;  here,  the  peo- 
ple require  no  such  spur  to  their 
devotions.  Elsewhere,  the  temples 
of  religion  are  open  to  the  stranger 
who  would  seek  a  peaceful  sanctuary 
wherein  to  offer  up  his  orisons ;  here, 
he  must  not  presume  to  approach 
their  porch,  and  scarcely  even  dare 
he  profane  the  steps  that  lead  to  it. 


St.  Sophia !  thou  beautiful  temple, 
how  often  have  I  stood  in  the  calm 
of  a  summer's  morning  before  thy 
portico,  and  gazed  in  mute  rapture 
upon  thy  multiplied  beauties !  Proud- 
ly thou  lookest  down  upon  the  city  of 
the  last  Caesars.  Beautiful  art  thou 
in  the  stillness  of  the  morning,  when 
thou  liftest  thy  cupola  into  the  clear 
air ;  beautiful  in  the  evening,  when 
thy  gilded  minarets  are  bright  in  the 
sunbeams  that  slant  over  the  sea  of 
Marmora ;  and  beautiful  beneath  the 
moonlight,  when  thy  golden  dome  is 
chastened  into  silver ;  when  thy  far- 
up  crescent  gleams  like  the  image  of 
a  sister  planet,  and  thy  lofty  columns 
stand  in  majestic  repose,  steeped  in 
the  soft  light  that  sleeps  among 
them ! 


NEW  NEIGHBOURS. 


Scarcely  twelve  months  have 
elapsed  since  our  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  thrown  into  a  ferment  at  a 
report  that  a  small,  but  delightful 
residence,  which  had  long  remained 
unoccupied,  had  been  actually  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  who  was  a 
stranger  to  every  body  in  the  county. 
The  painters,  the  carpenters,  the  up- 
holsterers, the  gardeners  were  direct- 
ed to  meet  the  gentleman  on  a  certain 
day  and  hour,  and  receive  instructions 
to  commence  operations  forthwith. 
Glad  enough  they  were  of  the  orders, 
as  they  are  called ;  for  the  mechanics 
and  operatives  of  Longbrook  cannot 
boast  of  being  overburdened  with 
business,  and  every  man  of  them 
would  have  proceeded  in  perfect  good 
faith  to  execute  them,  had  not  old 
James  the  gardener — who,  by  the 
way,  is  so  much  like  Walter  Scott's 
Andrew  Fairservice,  that  I  almost 


fancy  he  sat  for  the  portrait — had 
not  James  raised  suspicions  amongst 
them,  and  hinted  that  "  they  ought 
to  know  the  gentleman's  name  be- 
fore they  gave  away  the  labour  of 
their  hands ;"  although  he  had  been 
following  the  stranger,  hat  in  hand, 
all  over  the  grounds,  in  a  cold  March 
wind,  assenting  to  all  his  commands 
with,  "  Yes,  sir — Very  good,  sir — A 
great  improvement,  sir — and  We'll 
put  in  a  few  flowering  shrubs  to 
catch  the  eye  here,  sir — It  shall  be 
done,  sir."  Yes,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  James,  the  repairs  and  alterations 
at  Fair-Hill  would  have  been  com- 
pleted with  such  expedition  and  ala- 
crity as  were  never  before  known. 
But  the  gardener  is  looked  up  to  as 
an  oracle  by  all  his  companions,  and 
Frank  Timbertoe  the  carpenter  de- 
claring he  would  not  "  drive  a  single 
nail  till  he  had  heard  something  sar- 
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tain  consaniing  Mr.  What-d'ye-call- 
him,"  all  the  rest  determined  to  fol- 
low his  example,  not,  however,  with- 
out some  misgivings  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  might  possibly  "shoot 
beyond  the  mark ."  However,  the  gen- 
tleman having  finished  his  arrange- 
ments left  Longbrook,  with  an  inti- 
mation that  he  should  be  down  again 
in  a  fortnight,  and  hoped  to  get  into 
the  house  in  a  month. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  every 
thing  remained  in  statu  quo  at  Fair- 
Hill  ;  for  the  gentleman  having  tra- 
velled by  the  stage-coach  without  an 
attendant,  James  had  no  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  talents  of  "  fishing" 
the  servants,  and  as  he  pondered 
over  the  case  by  day  and  night,  he 
became  still  more  fearful  of  engaging 
in  the  undertaking.  "  I  cannot  hear 
who  he  is,"  said  he ;  "  he  may  be  the 
devil  himself  for  what  I  know,  and 
come  what  will  I'll  never  own  him 
for  a  master."  At  length  the  deli- 
berations of  these  worthies  were 
concluded  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
stranger  at  the  end  of  the  time  pro- 
posed ;  he  bustled  from  the  inn  to 
the  house,  and  found  all  as  silent  and 
dreary  as  when  he  left  it,  turned  upon 
his  heel,  bustled  back  to  the  inn 
again,  and  sent  for  James  the  gar- 
dener to  explain,  who  answered  his 
question  with,  "  Why,  sir,  Frank 
Timbertoe  has  been  ill,  sir — Mr. 
Furnish  has  lost  his  wife,  sir — young 
Brush  the  painter  has  married — 
and  as  forme,  sir — I — I  did  not  know 
what  name  to  charge  the  shrubs  to, 
sir — so — so  I  thought  I'd  just  wait 
and  ask  you,  sir."  A  cloud  had  been 
gathering  on  the  stranger's  brow,  but 
when  old  James  had  finished  his 
speech,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  bow- 
ing low,  it  dispersed  itself  in  a  loud 
laugh,  which  prevented  his  replying 


for  at  least  two  minutes,  and  kept 
the  old  man  staring  in  mute  asto- 
nishment, wondering  "  what  next  was 
to  come;"  a  space  of  time  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  a  passing  thought  to 
cross  his  mind,  that  "  Frank  and  the 
rest  of  them  should  pni/  him  well  for 
being  put  in  such  bodily  fear:''  But 
when  the  gentleman  could  command 
his  countenance,  he  said,  "  Oh!  the 
name — I  am  not  ashamed  of  it — it  is 
well  known — charge  the  shrubs  to 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Devereux,  gar- 
dener."— "  Very  w^ell,  sir — certainly, 
sir — I  beg  your  honour's  pardon, 
sir,  for  troubling  you,  sir,"  said 
James,  and,  with  many  low  salams^ 
left  the  room,  lifting  up  his  eyes  at 
the  idea  of  being  once  more  in  the 
service  of  the  nobility;  for  James 
in  his  youth,  as  he  loves  to  tell,  lived 
in  the  family  of  Sir  George  So-and- 
so  and  Lord  Such-a-one,  and  far 
from  thinking  himself  obliged  to  the 
inhabitantsof  Longbrook  for  employ- 
ing him,  considers  he  does  us  a  fa- 
vour to  settle  himself  amongst  us, 
conceiving  that  his  profound  skill  in 
the  rural  art  is  somewhat  degraded 
by  being  exercised  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Drench  the  apothecary,  or  even 
in  that  of  Mr.  Preachwell  the  curate. 
Forth  he  went,  and  having  assem- 
bled all  the  runagates,  he  erected  his 
head  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  usual 
(James  is  more  than  six  feet  high, 
lean,  gaunt,  bony,  with  an  eye  whose 
expression  varies  between  that  of 
the  fox  and  the  tiger),  and  told  them, 
in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  which 
was  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
subdued  and  servile  tone  in  which 
he  spoke  to  the  stranger,  that  "  they 
ought  to  set  to  work  directly;  the 
new-comer  was  a  gentleman  born, 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Devoroo;  the 
family  used  to  visit  at  Sir  George's) 
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when  he  lived  there;  and  therefore 
they  need  not  fear  but  that  he  would 
remunerate  them  handsomely."  This 
class  of  inquisitors  being  satisfied 
that  the  gentleman  was  not  without 
a  name,  he  again  departed ;  informing 
them,  however,  that  "  if  his  wishes 
were  not  immediately  complied  with, 
and,  moreover,  if  Fair-Hill  were  not 
made  habitable  in  a  month,  they  would 
find  themselves  the  worse  for  it :"  but, 
as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  says,  "  he  left 
his  character  behind  him." 

His  name  being  generally  under- 
stood to  be  Devereux,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disguise  put  upon  it  by 
James's  pronunciation,  another  class 
of  unbelievers  began  to  question  what 
right  he  had  to  it :  "  It  was  a  noble 
name — strange  that  he  was  not  known 
to  Sir  Thomas  at  the  Hall — strange 
that  he  came  unattended — stranger 
still  that  no  friend  accompanied  him 
to  look  at  the  house — very  myste- 
rious— something  wrong  behind — 
could  not  expect  he  would  be  much 
acquisition  as  a  neighbour — visiting 
him  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
unless  something  more  satisfactory 
could  be  heard  about  him" — so  said 
a  card-playing  dowager,  who  thinks 
herself  versed  in  the  history  of  every 
family  within  twenty  miles  of  her  re- 
sidence. 

"  It  was  remarkable  that  no  lady 
had  come  to  make  choice  of  the  fur- 
niture, which,  from  what  the  uphol- 
sterer had  said,  was  not  to  be  of  the 
most  elegant  description — surely  Mr. 
Devereux  must  be  a  bachelor,  who 
had  just  taken  the  house  for  a  shoot- 
ing-box"— so  said  a  lady  who  has  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  "  single  bless- 
edness," although  she  has  but  little 


expectation  to  hear  whether  the 
stranger  were  a  sportsman  and  a  din- 
ner-giver, or  whether  the  neighbour- 
hood were  to  be  bored  with  a  miser 
and  misanthropist.  Oh!  the  ever- 
lasting changes  that  were  rung  upon 
that  name — the  stress  that  was  laid 
upon  the  honourable  ! — my  ears  tingle 
at  the  recollection  to  this  minute. 

At  length  the  month  expired,  and 
the  following  notice,  addressed  to 
James  Root,  gardener,  Longbrook, 
screwed  curiosity  to  the  highest 
notch :  "  Mr.  D.  intends  to  arrive 
at  Fair-Hill  on  Thursday ;  his  ser- 
vants will  be  there  to  prepare  din- 
ner; but  James  is  requested  to  see 
that  the  house  is  well  aired." 

When  the  five  o'clock  coach  ar- 
rived, every  window  of  every  house 
in  Longbrook  was  thronged  to  see 
the  entree  o^  the  supposed  bachelor; 
but  the  coach  rattled  on  without 
setting  down  a  single  passenger.  Then 
the  gossips  declared  that  they  had 
been  hoaxed,  and  began  to  cheapen 
Mr.  Devereux's  honour  roundly. 

Another  half  hour  passed  by,  when 
"  smack  went  a  whip,  round  went  the 
wheels"  of  a  post-chaise,  which,  pass- 
ing rapidly  along  the  street,  took  the 
road  to  Fair-Hill,  and  totally  changed 
the  colour  of  Longbrook  opinions. 
"Who were  in  the  carriage?  the  gen- 
tleman alone?  no  lady?"  was  the  eager 
inquiry. — "  I  saw  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  something,"  said  a  wag,  "  in 
the  corner  of  the  chaise;  but  it  was 
such  a  shapeless  mass,  that  I  cannot 
determine  whether  it  was  a  lady  or 
a  packet  of  luggage."  Indeed  some 
days  elapsed  befoi-e  any  thing  official 
was  known  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
real  living  woman  at  Fair-Hill ;  but 
at  last  Mrs.  Finesse,  the  card-playing 
dame,  made  a  bold  stroke,  and  drove 


chance  of  being  blessed  in  any  other 
way ;  while  all  the  Longbrook  lords 
of  the  creation  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  ji  in  her  carriage  to  ofl^er  ariy  thing 
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her  house  afFortfeJ.  Tiiis  was  a 
ruse  that  Mr.  D.  little  expected,  and, 
bustling  forward,  he  begged  her  to 
alight,apologized  for  tlie  "  rough  state 
of  things,"  and  introduced  her  to  "  his 
wife."  This  was  a  scene  for  Hogarth 
to  paint :  the  sharp,  keen,  grey  eyes 


neatly  engraved  plain  Mr.  Dohbi- 
do;  "  and  I  refer  you  to  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  I  have  used, 
but,  I  trust,  not  abused,  for  any  fur- 
ther information.  My  dear  madam, 
set  me  in  the  best  light  you  can 
with  tiie  people  here,  and  answer  all 


of  Mrs.  Finesse  darted  towards  her  i|  objections  to  my  plebeian  cognomen 


new  neighbour,  and  seemed  to  take 
in  at  a  glance,  dress,  person,  man- 
ners;  while  Mrs.  D.  who  measures 
two  or  three  yards  in  circumference, 
though  it  is  her  husband's  boast, 
that  "  when  they  married,  he  could 
span  her  waist,"  sat,  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  a  pair  of  eyes  almost  stupidly 
soft,    quietly  wondering  at  her  vi- 
sitor's easy  impudence,  but  feeling 
too  indolent  to  shew  any  resentment. 
As  for  Mr.  D.  a  little,  active,  gen- 
tlemanly figure,  about  fifty,  his  face 
so  deeply   tinted    that  one   of  the 
Longbrook  wits  has  said  it  must  have 
cost  him  many  pipes  of  old  port  to 
colour  it  so  richly,  he  stood  by  highly 
amused,  and  when  Mrs.  Finesse  took 
leave,  "  hoping  she  should  have  the 
honour  of  Mrs.  Hevereux  s  compa- 
ny as  often  and  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  could  scarcely  restrain  a  fit  of 
laughter,  and  hurried  the  lady  away 
to  her  carriage,  leaving  his  wife  to 
conjecture  what  could  be  meant  by 
giving  her  a  name  to  which  she  was 
not  in  the  least  entitled.     Then  tak- 
ing his  new  friend  aside,  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  he  began  to  say,  "  My 
dear  madam,  I  think  you  and  I  both 
love  a  joke,  a  hoax,  and  I  have  very 
unintentionally   put  one    upon   the 
Longbrook  natives.  I  was  obliged  to 
give  the  old  gardener  a  name  before 
he  would  trust  me  with  a  cauliflower. 
Devereux  popped  out  before  I  was 
aware  of  it,  which  has  only  one  letter 
in  it  similar  to  mine.  Here  is  my  card," 
said  he,  presenting  one,  on  which  was 


with  '  AVhat's  in  a  name  ?' "  Mrs. 
Finesse  smiled,  nodded,  bowed,  de- 
liglited  to  find  that  her  talent  for 
manoeuvring,  on  which  she  prides 
herself,  was  not  lost  upon  the  stranger, 
and  telling  him  she  would  do  every 
thing  in  her  power,  drove  off,  having 
quite  altered  her  sentiments  about 
the  propriety  of  visiting  at  Fair-Hill; 
while  Mr.  D.  hastened  to  inform  his 
wife  of  the  stratagem,  telling  her  "he 
had  enlisted  one  old  woman  in  his 
service;"  but  she,  though  accustomed 
to  such  pranks,  looked  very  grave, 
not  to  say,  sour,  at  the  idea  of  having 
already  excited  such  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  curiosity. 

The  news  of  Mrs.  Finesse's  visit 
soon  got  abroad ;  accordingly  the 
following  morning  she  had  a  numer- 
ous levee  of  all  the  visitable  people 
at  Longbrook.  They  went  on  pre- 
tences totally  foreign  to  the  real  ob- 
ject of  their  call:  Mrs.  Antigua,  a 
rich  West-Indian,  the  banker's  lady, 
carried  her  housekeeper's  receipt  for 
veal-curry,  which  Mrs.  Finesse  had 
so  much  admired  at  her  last  dinner; 
Mr.  Drench's  two  dashing  daughters 
went  to  inquire  whether  she  had  lo?t 
her  cold — "Civility,"  said  they,  "costs 
one  nothing;"  Mrs.  Latitat,  the  at- 
torney's wife,  took  a  specimen  of 
rare  china  to  add  to  her  friend's  che- 
rished store,  which  Mr.  L.  had  ob- 
tained at  a  recent  sale  of  a  client's 
effects;  the  rector's  and  curate's  la- 
dies, "  on  charitable  deeds  intent," 
called  to  beg  Mrs.  Finesse's  assistance 
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in  support  of  a  benevolent  institution 
about  to  be  established;  and  she  has 
since  declared,  that  she  had  more 
patterns  for  ladies'  work,  work-boxes, 
and  work-bags,  and  more  offers  of 
loans  of  books,  that  morning,  than  she 
had  ever  before  received, although  she 
has  resided  amongst  us  thirty  years. 
However,  she  knew  to  what  account 
she  might  place  such  an  influx  of 
kind  offices,  and  maintained  a  very 
general  conversation,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  her  friends,  determined 
that  no  remark  of  hers  should  lead 
to  the  subject  so  much  desired  to  be 
discussed.  At  length  a  carriage 
passed  the  windows:  "  Whose  is 
that?"  said  Mrs.  Antigua,  "  does  it 
belong  to  the  new  people?  By  the 
bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  F.  did  not  you 
drive  to  Fair-Hill  yesterday  ?" — "  I 
did." — "  Well,  who  are  they?  What 
are  they?  Very  nice  people:  Deve- 
reux  is  the  name,  I  think." — "  Deve- 
reux!"  said  Mrs.  FineSse,  raising  her 
voice  in  a  note  of  astonishment, "  what 
could  make  you  think  of  that?  Dob- 
bido:  see,  here  is  a  card."  Dobbido! 
Dobbido !  echoed  through  the  room 
in  so  many  different  tones,  that  Mrs. 
Finesse  was  at  some  trouble  to  keep 
herself  from  indulging  in  a  hearty 
laugh.  But  Mrs.  Antigua  returned 
to  the  charge  with  "  Well,  but  are 
they  people  one  would  wish  to  know  ? 
Have  they  a  good  establishment? 
any  style  about  them?  Very  strange 
such  a  different  name  should  have 
been  given  at  first."  Mrs.Finesse  wait- 
ed patiently  and  answered,  "  I  shall 
like  to  know  them ;  I  cannot  answer 
for  your  taste.  As  to  the  establish- 
ment, I  saw  only  one  servant;  I  was 
not  admitted  to  the  kitchen,  you  may 
suppose:  their  house  is  in  great  con- 
fusion, therefore  I  cannot  judge  of 
their  style,  but  they  have  the  ease 


of  well-bred  people ;  and  as  for  the 
name,  you  surely  did  not  rely  upon 
the  report  of  such  an  old  goose  as 
James  Root?"' — "  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  visit  them,"  said  Mrs.  Antigua, 
giving  her  head  a  haughty  toss — "  a 
mystery  about  them,  and  I  hate  mys- 
teries."— "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Finesse, 
"  I  would  not  part  with  my  new 
neighbours  for  half  my  old  ones;"^ 
and  added,  seeing  Caroline  Drench 
about  to  go  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  "  My  dear,  you  must  ask  your 
papa  to  go  and  see  them  ;  they  will 
make  him  better  patients  than  /can; 
they  are  both  gouty." — "  They  are 
elderly  then,"  said  Caroline ;  "  have 
they  no  family?"  — "  Family,  my 
dear !  to  be  sure ;  three  or  four  sons 
in  the  army,  two  of  them  captains  in 
the  Guards."  The  last  recommenda- 
tion acted  like  a  talisman  on  most  of 
the  party ;  while  Caroline  exclaimed, 
"  O  dear,  what  an  acquisition!  I'm 
glad  Fair-Hill  is  occupied ;  really  it 
has  looked  so  desolate,  that  one  could 
not  walk  by  it  without  a  fit  of  the 
blues."  Mrs.  Finesse's  visitors  hav- 
ing obtained  their  object,  soon  de- 
parted, anticipating  the  time  when 
they  should  be  admitted  to  a  sight 
of  these  Longbrook  lions. 

The  following  Sunday,  a  bright, 
bustling,  sunny  March  day,  saw  the 
"  new  people"  drive  cheerfully  to 
church  in  a  comfortable  four-wheeled 
open  carriage,  drawn  by  a  horse  as  fat 
as  his  mistress,  saw  them  shewn  into 
the  pewappointed  for  all  living  at  Fair- 
Hill,  with  every  eye  in  the  church 
fixed  upon  them.  Our  good  rector 
failed  on  that  day  to  keep  alive  the 
attention  of  his  congregation ;  every 
feature,  every  action,  every  article  of 
dress,  from  Mrs.  Dobbido's  elegant 
reading-glass  to  Mr.  Dobbido's  gold- 
mounted  spectacles,    underwent    a 
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scrutiny,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  half 
the  ladies  had  the  vapours  the  whole 
dayj  because  they  had  to  puss  so 
many  hours  before  they  could  pay  a 
morning  visit  on  the  Monday.  How- 
ever, the  morning  came ;  none  of  the 
expectants  died  or  were  taken  sick, 
although  they  had  suffered  so  much 
"  hope  deferred;"  each  person  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  cu- 
riosity, and  left  Fair-Hill  with  the 
same  feelings  that  a  child  has  when 
it  has  broken  a  favourite  toy,  "  to 
look  inside  and  see  what  it  is  made 
of;"  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  that 
the  sight  is  over,  and  nothing  won- 
derful discovered.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Dobbido's  hoax,  he  is  generally  visit- 
ed; some  few  there  are,  who,  like 
Mrs.  Antigua,  wishing  to  be  singular, 
and  being  troubled  with  too  liu*ge  a 
quantity  of  pride,  have  declined  an 
acquaintance,  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 

D is  "  not  much  known;"  but 

as  he  gives  the  best  wines  and  the 
most  superlative  dinners,  is  the  best 
chairman  to  be  found  at  a  convivial 
meeting,  plays  an  excellent  game  at 


whist,  has  an  immensity  of  anecdotes 
relating  to  persons  in  tlie  highest 
walks  of  life,  and  often  invites  his 
gallant  sons  to  Fair-Hill  "  as  a  treat 
for  the  country  belles/'  he  is  a  very 
popular  character,  and  every  party 
looks  blank  if  his  merry  face  is  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  As  for  his  better 
half,  whom  he  commonly  calls  Mrs* 
D.  unwilling  to  repeat  the  offending 
name,  she  plays  a  very  good  second 
to  his  primo,  and  I  have  seldom 
heard  her  voted  a  bore  except  at  a 
quadrille  party,  where  some  unfortu- 
nate dancer,  with  no  "  light  fantastic 
toe,"  may  have  set  foot  upon  her 
gouty  extremity,  and  occasioned  the 
good  lady  a  fortnight's  retirement. 
In  short,  our  new  neighbours  are 
quietly  settled  down  into  very  socia- 
ble people,  and  as  they  favour  us 
occasionally  with  belles  from  town 
(as  well  as  beaux),  are  reckoned  a 
great  acquisition :  by  the  way,  one  of 
their  visitors,  sweet  Rose  Donaldson, 
is  such  a  gem,  that  I  shall  make  a 
sketch  of  her  at  another  opportunity. 

Longhrook  Lodge, 


LES  DAMES  DE  LA  HALLE. 


The  French  seem  lately  to  have 
taken  pleasure  in  following  the  re- 
verse of  our  old  maxim,  that  charity 
begins  at  home ;  for  their  charity 
just  now  seems  both  to  begin  and  end 
abroad.  Shut  yourself  up  in  your 
apartment,  and  receive  only  people 
of  a  certain  class,  and  you  will  really 
believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  starving  Frenchman  to  be  found, 
sowholly  engrossed  does  every  body 
seem  with  raising  supplies  for  the 
Greeks. 

Charity  is  ingenious  in  her  efforts 
to  serve  this  brave  nation.     She  quits 
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the  beaten  track,  and  brings  forward 
women  of  rank  and  timid  virgins 
exposing  themselves  to  the  public 
gaze,  as  performers  at  concerts  given 
for  the  Greeks ;  noble-minded  7war- 
chands,  who  pledge  themselves  that 
if  you  buy  their  goods  half  the  profit 
shall  be  given  to  the  Greeks ;  public- 
spirited  restaurateurs,  who  inform 
you,  that  you  will  find  at  their  houses 
an  excellent  dinner  for  thirty- two 
sous,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  having  the  last  new  ode  in  praise 
of  the  Greeks  for  two  liards,  Anglice 
a  farthing,  less  than  you  can  have  it 
F  I- 
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any  where  else.  A  7iota  bene  inti-  j 
mates  that  they  sell  the  said  ode  for  ' 
the  benefit  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  philan- 
thropic proceedings,  St.  Pelagic  is 
filled  with  debtors,  whom  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  times  have  reduced 
from  affluence  to  beggary.  Thirty 
thousand  workmen  are  discharged, 
because  their  employers  have  no 
longer  money  to  continue  the  build- 
ings begun  in  every  part  of  Paris 
and  its  environs.  Trade  languishes 
in  all  its  branches ;  and  you  hear  of 
no  steps  being  taken  forthe  relief  of 
these  people.  A  few  old-fashioned 
souls  indeed  strip  themselves  in  se- 
cret of  their  superfluities  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  their  countrymen; 
but  the  mass  of  those  who  can  afford 
to  give  reserve  their  money  and  their 
sympathy  for  the  Greeks. 

And  you,  says  the  indignant  reader, 
you,  hard-hearted  scribbler  as  you 
are,  you  have  no  sympathy  with  these 
brave  unfortunates!  You  are  mis- 
taken, good  sir,  or  madam :  nobody 
admires  their  heroic  courage,  or  de- 
tests the  brutal  ferocity  of  their  san- 
guinary antagonists,  more  than  I  do; 
but  I  am  a  John  Bull  of  the  old 
breed,  as  full  of  prejudices  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  meat ;  and  one  of  them  is, 
that  the  distresses  of  our  country- 
men have  a  prior  claim  to  those  of 
strangers :  in  short,  that  charity 
should  literally  begin  at  home.  But, 
in  fact,  charity  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  little  to  do  with  the 
present  Greek  mania.  Fashion,  va- 
nity, self-interest,  and  party-spirit, 
such  are  the  motives  which  actuate 
nine-tenths  of  the  benefactors  to  the 
Greeks. 

Luckily  for  the  distressed  Parisians, 
this  mania,  like  all  others  which  by 


turns  seize  the  public  mind,  will  soon 
subside,  and  then  their  wants  will 
have  a  chance  of  relief.  As  it  is, 
there  are  only  the  lower  classes  at 
present  who  seem  to  feel  any  sym- 
pathy for  home  distress,  or  any  de- 
sire to  alleviate  it.  I  saw  lately  an 
instance  of  real  charity  among  them, 
which  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
touching  that  I  had  ever  witnessed. 

In  passing  through  the  Halle  au 
Fruit  a  few  days  since,  I  perceived 
a  decent-looking  man,  but  very  mean- 
ly clad,  supporting  the  tottering  steps 
of  a  young  woman,  who  appeared 
unable  to  proceed.  She  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  pregnancy ;  and  on  her 
way  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Maternitc 
she  suddenly  stopped,  a  cry  of  an- 
guish escaped  her,  and  she  sank  into 
the  arms  of  her  husband.  In  an  in- 
stant she  was  surrounded  by  the 
market-women.  It  was  evident  that 
she  was  in  labour,  and,  before  any 
medical  help  arrived,  a  fine  thumping 
girl  found  the  way  by  their  assist- 
ance into  this  troublesome  world. 

While  the  accouchement  was  go- 
ing on  the  poor  woman  bore  her 
pains  with  great  fortitude,  but  the 
husband  seemed  almost  beside  him- 
self with  terror.  "  Ah,  my  God  ! 
she  will  never  get  over  it !  and  it  is 
all  my  fault !  I  shall  be  the  cause  of 
her  death  !" 

"How?"  cried  the  ,  surrounding 
market-women,  surveying  him  with 
no  very  friendly  eyes. 

"  I  had  been  six  weeks  out  of 
work  ;  we  had  not  a  farthing  in  the 
world,  but  what  my  poor  Nannette 
earned  by  her  embroidery,  and  she 
would  work  to  the  last  moment:  itwas 
in  vain  that  I  entreated  her  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  she  would  not  listen  to 
me,  she  would  have  her  own  way " 
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"  To  be  sure,  tliat  was  very  na- 
tural," interrupted  several  voices  at 
once. 

"  I  ought  not  to  luivelistened  to  her ; 
I  ought  to  have  commanded " 

"  Commanded  !  Command  your 
wife  !  My  friend,  that  head  of  thine 
is  turned  surely:  why  who  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  ?"  exclaimed  a  comely 
dame,  whose  bonnet  montant,  trim- 
med with  fine  old-fashioned  lace, 
massive  gold  cross  and  ear-rings, 
and  large  silver  watch  of  the  fashion 
of  a  century  ago,  proved  her  to  be 
a  person  of  consequence  in  her  way. 
"  A  Frenchman  talk  of  commanding 
his  wife,  truly !  What  will  this  world 
come  to  ?  But  we  must  excuse  the 
poor  fellow,"  continued  she  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  "  for  you  see  plainly, 
neighboursjthat  he  is  well  nigh  crazy." 

At  that  moment  the  faint  cry  of  an 
infant  announced  to  the  husband  that 
he  was  a  father;  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  knefesin  an  agony  of  mingled 
joy  and  apprehension,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.  "  God  be 
praised  !  God  be  praised !"  cried  he : 
*'  oh,  if  I  can  but  get  her  safe  to  the 
hospital!" 

"  You  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  said 
the  market-woman  who  had  just 
been  so  angry  at  the  idea  of  his  com- 
manding his  wife. 

"Eh,  my  God!  why  not?" 

"  Because  we  wont  let  her  go  to 
an  hospital.  She  shall  be  carried 
back  to  her  lodgings,  and  we  will 
take  the  expense  of  her  lying-in  upon 
ourselves.     What  say   you,   neigh- 


bours?" continued  she,  "  wont  you 
all  join  me  in  making  up  a  little  purse 
for  this  poor  soul?" 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  resounded 
from  all  sides. — "  And  as  for  the 
child,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  it 
seems  to  have  come  to  us  quite  as  a 
god-send.  Some  of  us  have  no  chil- 
dren; and  even  those  who  have,  will 
never  grudge  to  share  their  crust 
with  a  poor  little  thing  that  Provi- 
dence has  thrown,  as  a  body  may  say, 
on  our  protection.  Let  us  charge 
ourselves  with  its  maintenance.  Let 
it  be  our  child." 

"  Yes,  we  consent ;  it  shall  be  our 
child !"  burst  as  it  were  spontaneously 
from  every  mouth ;  and,  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, Madame  Blaise  had  gathered 
from  her  comrades  more  than  two 
hundred  francs.  The  poor  mother 
and  her  infant  were  carried  home  in 
triumph  by  the  benevolent  market- 
women  ;  and  the  next  day  a  deputa- 
tion of  them,  dressed  in  all  their 
finery,  attended  Madame  Blaise  to 
the  parish  church,  where  she  held 
the  new-born  babe  at  the  baptismal 
font.  Nor  is  this  the  feehng  of  a 
moment;  the  market-women  have  en- 
tered among  themselves  into  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  regularly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child,  till  she  is  old 
enough  to  provide  for  herself.  There 
is  no  affectation,  no  false  sentiment 
in  this  action ;  it  is  dictated  by  feel- 
ings of  genuine  humanity;  and  it  will 
be  rewarded  by  Him  who  can  alone 
read  the  heart,  and  judge  of  our  ac- 
tions accordinf^  to  their  motives. 


THE  FAIR  CAPTIVE  OF  ARRACAN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  166.) 

After  a  pause,  during  which  the  I  capable  of  proceeding,  she  thus  re- 
fair  mourner  was  so  overcome  by  the  li  sumed  her  nai'rative  : 
violence  of  her  emotions  as  to  be  in- 1!      "  Religion  alone  could  have  saved 
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me  fromijicurablc  despondency.  Ma- 
ny pious  friends  came  to  sooth  and 
admonish  me ;  and,  among  these,  the 
exhortations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
ivere  peculiarly  efficacious.  They 
engaged  my  attention  by  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  state  of  Christianity  in 
America,  contrasted  by  the  hideous 
idolatries  of  the  Birman  superstition: 
the  feast  of  Gaudma — the  Elysium 
of  the  Budhists,  a  mountain  twenty 
thousand  miles  in  height,  called  Merio 
— the  convent  of  Rhataans,  with 
many  other  particulars,  which  awak- 
ened my  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the 
lights  of  true  religion,  and  humbled 
me  to  the  dust  for  repining  under 
temporal  bereavement.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson  had  come  to  Calcutta  on  the 
business  of  their  pious  mission.  Sa- 
ville  was  lading  the  Princess  of  the 
Sea  for  Rangoon;  and,  as  our  Ame- 
rican friends  wished  to  return  to  Ava, 
he  offered  them  a  passage  as  soon  as 
the  monsaon  should  be  over.  I  had 
always  told  my  husband  I  would  ac- 
company him,  and  such  society  was 
a  decisive  inducement.  Besides,  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  my  stepmother 
made  me  averse  to  remain  near  her. 
In  three  weeks  after  the  decease  of 
my  father  she  married  my  former 
wooer,  the  general ;  and  scandal  was 
busy  with  her  name  in  regard  to 
young  officers  in  his  regiment.  To 
save  appearances  on  her  behalf,  Sa- 
ville  and  J  did  not  cease  to  visit  her 
during  the  two  months  we  were  de- 
It^ined  by  the  weather. 

"  \Ye  proceeded  to  Rangoon  rather 
prematurely,  and  had  a  tedious  pas- 
sage. However,  no  languor  could  be 
felt  in  the  edifying  society  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson.  Much  of  our  time 
was  occupied  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion ;  the  remainder  was  given  to  the 
sfudy  of  the  native  languages,  aj?  we 


early  determined  on  consecrating  our 
faculties  to  the  same  work  which  had 
a  propitious  commencement  with  our 
Trans- Atlantic  friends.  We  adver- 
tised the  Princess  of  the  Sea,  her 
a})purtenances  and  cargo,  for  sale  at 
Rangoon.  Many  British  and  native 
merchants  came  to  view  her,  and  we 
were  in  treaty  with  several,  when  a 
personage,  habited  as  a  May  woon,  or 
viceroy,  narrowly  examined  the  ves- 
sel ;  but  such  curiosity  was  so  com- 
mon, that,  as  he  made  no  proposals, 
we  considered  him  as  a  mere  spec- 
tator. Next  day  a  native  trader  made 
an  offer  for  the  ship  and  cargo,  much 
higher  than  any  former  terms,  and 
brought  two  opulent  merchants  as 
security  for  prompt  payment.  He 
acknowledged  the  purchase  was  not 
for  himself,  but  for  a  pov/erful  and 
affluent  chief  at  Arracan,  whither  he 
advised  us  to  go  with  him  to  conclude 
the  bargain.  We  readily  agreed, 
being  desirous  of  ascending  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Birman  terri- 
tory. The  trader  had  another  boat 
sailing  for  Prome,  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  embarked  on  their  way 
to  Umerapoorah.  As  we  coasted  up 
the  river,  the  trader  gave  us  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Maywoon  of 
Arracan :  *  He  is  named  Andoo  Wown 
Eng  :;,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
PegtJers  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  that 
kingdom*  and  adopted  by  the  Arra- 
canese  as  their  prince ;  for  the  royal 
line  of  Arracan  was  exterminated  root 
and  branch  by  the  Birman  ravagers. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Aya 
to  connect  by  marriage  the  Pegu  and 
Birman  throne;  but  Ancjoo  Wown 
Engee  had  neither  sister  nor  daugh- 
ter, and  the  king  of  Ava  espoused 
a  relation  of  his  own,  by  his  mother, 
of  the  Pegu  race.  The  court  of 
Ava  have  continued  the  Maywoon  of 
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Arracan  in  office  more  through  fear 
than  good-will;  and  lately,  though 
he  is  supposed  to  be  childless,  they 
gave  him  an  alternative  to  meet  a 
public  accusation  for  neglect  of  duty, 
or  to  take  the  order  of  a  Talapoin. 
The  demise  of  his  European  wife 
was  only  known  at  the  court  six  weeks 
since,  and  alarm,  lest  he  might  have 
heirs  of  his  own  by  another  consort, 
produced  the  arbitrary  measure  of 
compelling  him  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood as  High  Talapoin.  They  would 
surely  have  deprived  him  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Maywoon,  if  they  durst  ven- 
ture upon  offending  a  chief  so  po- 
pular while  the  government  of  Cal- 
cutta threatens  war  with  the  Birmans. 
The  Maywoon  is  not  childless.     He 
has  a  son  by  a  beautiful  European, 
and  in  his  ninth  year  the  lady  was 
forced  to  part  with  him,  to  save  his 
life.     I  was  intrusted  to  convey  him 
secretly  from  Arracan.  He  continued 
a  few  years  with  a  Danish  relation 
at  Serhampore  ;  was  thence  sent  to 
I^Jalcutta  to  learn  English,  and  many 
other  arts  of  consequence  to  a  great 
man  in  whom  is  centred  the  hope 
of  nations.    Tradition  promises,  that 
when  the  son  of  a  white  womafi  is 
heir  of  Pegu,  he  shall  be  lord  of  all 
Oriental  India.     Should  the  court  of 
Ava  know  that  Elcund  Mawn  yet 
Jives,  their  emissaries  would  pursue 
him  to  death.     His  father  is  well  ap- 
prised of  hostility,  wearing  a  mask 
of  friendship,  by  the  golden-footed 
monarch  and  the  convent  of  Rha- 
taans  ;  but  Andoo  Wown  Engee  is 
not  a  man  to  be  foiled  with  deceit.' 

"  *  You  seem  much  in  his  confi- 
dence,' said  Saville. 

"  *  The  Maywoon  has  no  weak 
confidences,'  answered  the  trader. 
'  My  fidelity  is  tried  and  proved ;  nor 
would  I  make  communications  to  you 


unless  ordered  by  my  sovereign  lord. 
To  him  I  have  been,  and  will  remain, 
a  devoted  Peguer.  He  commissioned 
me  with   the   explanations    I  have 
made,   because   in  purchasing  your 
vessel  he  expects  to  accomplish  the 
mighty  tradition  long  contemplated 
by  him  and  his  rivals,  the  reigning 
family  at  Ava.     My  statements  will 
prepare  you  for  some  mysterious  ap- 
pearances.    We  must  come  to  land 
in  darkness,  to  the  north  of  our  real 
destination.     It  must  not  be  known 
that  Christians  receive  any  counte- 
nance from  our  Maywoon.     I  must 
dismiss  this  boat,  and  go  myself  with 
all  precaution  to  the  chief;  who,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  will  return  in 
a  light  skiff,  to  take  you  where  you 
will  be  safe  as  in  your  own  England, 
that  region  of  wonders,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  poorest  man  may  consider 
his  house  a  fortress,  so  long  as  he 
commits  no  trespass  against  the  laws.' 
"  Wrapped  in  dark  blue  cotton, 
which  hid  our  dress  and  shewed  little 
of  our  features,  we  reached  a  village. 
The  trader  procured  us  lodging  and 
food  ;  he  departed,  and  by  his  direc- 
tions we  travelled  on  foot  two  miles 
southward,  to  a  spot  described  by 
our  river- pilot.     The  skiff  was  in 
waiting   some   minutes,   and  in  less 
than  two  hours,  rowed  by  the  chief's 
son  and  the  trader,  and  steered  by 
the  chief,  our  voyage  terminated  in 
a  cave  projecting   over  the   water. 
The   trader  jumped  to  the  beach, 
struck  a  light  with  his  tinder-box, 
and  shewed  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  a  covered  way  iip  several  steep 
stairs ;   and   our  journey  ended  by 
passing  that  ladder  to  the  vault  in 
which  my  brave  triumphant  country- 
men  discovered   me.     There,  also, 
Elcund  Mawn  had  concealment  from 
the   oppressors  of  Pegu.     He  was 
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during  ten  days  our  associate,  and 
revealed  to  us  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Christian  principles.  Saville 
examined  him,  at  his  own  request, 
and  applauded  his  religious  know- 
ledge, and  his  literary  and  scientific 
attainments. 

"  Andoo  Wown  Engee  remitted 
to  our  agent  at  Calcutta  the  price  of 
the  Princess  of  the  Sea,  including 
her  cargo,  except  a  sum  which  we 
retained  for  the  service  of  our  mis- 
sion ;  and  Saville,  my  ever  affection- 
ate husband,  insisted  upon  transmit- 
ting by  the  same  means  of  conveyance 
a  deed  settling  the   amount  in  my 
right,  if  I  should  be  the  survivor. 
We  left  the  vault  by  that  winding 
invisible  excavation  which  conducted 
us  thither,  and  entered  upon  the  ac- 
tual duties  of  promulgating  glad  tid- 
ings of  immortal   bliss   to   heathen 
nations.     The  districts  north  of  Ar- 
racan  were  comparatively  deficient  in 
population ;  but  at  Munipour  multi- 
tudes gathered  daily  to  hear  our  dis- 
courses.    We  soon  perceived,  that 
though  the  curiosity  of  a  lively  ener- 
getic people  procured  us  a  vast  and 
varied  auditory,  they  heard  us  with 
impressions  not  more  serious  than 
those   with   which   they  listened  to 
their  own  story-tellers;  and  all  the 
public  authorities  watched  us  with  an 
evil  eye.    The  few  converts  we  made 
were  intimidated  to  dissemble  their 
opinions ;  they  were  of  the  very  low- 
est order,  and  we  had  the  distress  of 
seeing  nearly  ail   of  them  accused 
and  dragged   away  as  malefactors. 
We  were  too  insignificant  to  raise 
the  voice  of  intercession  in  their  be- 
half; indeed,  our  interference  would 
but  have  prejudiced   their  tyrants 
against  them. 

"  The  fatigues  of  travelling  and 
speaking  aloud,  under  the  scorching 


raysof  a  vertical  sun,  had  previously 
impaired  my  husband's  health,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  his  proselytes 
hung  upon  his  spirits  with  a  fatal  in- 
fluence. He  could  no  longer  preach, 
yet  with  unabated  zeal  he  persisted 
in  shewing  himself  to  the  crowd ;  and 
resting  on  a  mat,  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  attended  while  I  read  the 
New  Testament,  with  such  commen- 
taries as  he  suggested.  We  had 
been  more  than  three  weeks  at  Mu- 
nipour, when  I  observed  a  strange 
figure  diverting  the  people  by  antic 
gestures.  I  did  not  then  know  that 
our  Anglo-Indian  government  Jiad 
threatened  to  invade  the  Burmese 
dominions,  and  could  not  account 
for  the  burlesque  of  our  military  cos- 
tume. Over  a  mask  which  imitated  . 
a  pale  European  countenance,  the 
stranger  wore  a  blue  velvet  cap,  ab- 
surdly resembling  a  Scot's  Highland 
bonnet,  rendered  still  more  incon- 
gruous by  the  three-cornered  rim  of 
a  hat,  which  perhaps  once  belonged 
to  an  officer  of  the  English  guards ; 
and  black  plumes  so  overshadowed 
the  clay- coloured  face,  that  the  od- 
dity was  often  obliged  to  put  them 
aside  with  his  hand.  He  was  a  tall 
handsome  man,  formed  to  display 
with  advantage  the  garb  of  our 
mountaineers ;  but  all  the  style  was 
distorted  into  a  grotesque  similitude. 
The  kilt,  of  bright  red  silk,  falling 
over  his  ancles,  was  chequered  with 
embroidery  of  all  colours,  and  a  small 
gilt  bell  in  each  chequer  vibrated 
upon  twisted  gold  wire ;  a  vest  of 
gold  tissue,  and  a  very  long  scar- 
let coat,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
field-ofticers ;  a  wooden  sword,  with 
a  garniture  of  gilded  bells  ;  pistols, 
equally  harmless,  with  the  like  noisy 
appendages ;  and  in  place  of  the 
Highland  purse,  an  embroidered  gir- 
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tile  sustalncil  a  gokl  or  gikletl  plate, 
at  which  the  people  looked,  and 
slunk  off  with  dismay  in  their  ex- 
pressive features.  There  are  few 
men  in  the  Burnian  empire  who  can- 
not -read,  and  it  was  unquestionable 
that  a  feeling  of  awe  pervaded  every 
bosom  after  perusing  the  inscription 
on  this  badge,  exhibited  by  a  figure 
which  to  me  appeared  calculated  only 
to  excite  pity,  not  unminglcdwith.de- 
rision.  His  pantomimic  gestures  could 
not  interrupt  my  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  he  found  means  effectually 
to  counteract  my  endeavours  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pagan  multitude. 
He  came  close,  and  prayed  me  at  in- 
tervals to  stop  and  listen  to  remarks 
he  was  desirous  of  offering,  for  his 
own  satisfaction  and  the  edification 
of  my  hearers.  My  husband  whis- 
pered to  me  to  have  patience,  and  to 
accord  the  indulgence  demanded. 
The  ridiculous  orator  stood  up,  and 
proposed  to  me  the  most  ensnaring 
questions  and  invidious  strictures 
upon  the  doctrines  I  laboured  to 
recommend.  A  hum  of  applause 
from  the  congregation  succeeded  his 
words.  To  withdraw  must  have  ap- 
peared, on  our  part,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat ;  and  before  the 
artful  sophist  retire,  my  dear  Sa- 
ville,  chagrined  and  exhausted,  was 
carried  to  our  humble  lodCTinn-  with 
symptoms  more  appalling  than  ever. 
A  full  hour  passed  before  he  could 
speak  to  me.  I  wept  and  prayed  be- 
side him  ;  a  short  slumber  revived 
him  a  little,  and  he  besought  me,  as 
I  valued  the  great  cause  to  which  all 
individual  feelings  must  be  sacrificed, 
not  to  offend  the  seeming  mounte- 
bank, who  was  certainly  an  able  spy 
employed  by  the  court  of  Ava.  I 
had  hardly  promised  forbearance, 
when  the  subject  of  our  conversation 


stood  beside  me ;  he  interrogated 
my  husband  on  the  tenets  we  deemed 
so  important.  I  begged  him  to  con- 
sider that  the  invalid  was  incapable  of 
effi)rt,  except  to  correct  me  if  my  re- 
plies to  a  question  were  not  valid  and 
explicit.  *  That  is  what  I  should 
like  better,'  said  our  self-invited 
guest ;  "  for  the  ladies  of  your  coun- 
try are  prodigies  of  wisdom.  I  know 
iMrs.  Judson  very  well,  and  I  want 
to  know  you  also  :  but  have  you  no 
wish  to  be  told  who  I  am  V  I  an- 
swered, that  our  religion  paid  no  re- 
spect to  persons,  and  we  therefore 
made  no  inquiries  regarding  private 
history.  *  I  am  a  pubhc  functionary,' 
said  the  stranger,  *  a  functionary  of 
no  mean  description.  Behold  this 
legend.'  He  held  up  the  plate  ap- 
pended to  his  girdle,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  '  Pay,  all  men,  deference 
and  submission  to  the  jester  of  the 
golden-footed  monarch,  he  comport- 
ing himself  according  to  the  laws  and 
our  sovereign  will.' 

"  I  now  comprehended  why  the 
Burmans  of  every  degree  had  read 
this  inscription  with  evident  alarm. 
'  Lady,'  said  the  jester,  *  there  are 
not  wanting  presumptuous  creatures, 
who,  if  they  dared,  would  call  me 
the  court-fool :  you  shall  find  me  a 
sapient  talker ;  and  though  I  fall 
now  and  then  into  crazy  frolics,  you 
should  bear  with  me,  it'  you  feel  any 
interest  in  the  safety  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  can  be 
their  mighty  protector.'  I  said,  in 
mental  response,  *  The  jester  is  more 
knave  than  fool;'  and  uneasy  to  have 
my  husband  annoyed  by  his  frivolous 
incoherencies,  I  tried,  with  all  mild- 
ness, to  lead  him  to  the  points  on 
which  he  professed  a  wish  for  infor- 
mation. At  length  he  grew  more 
sedate,  and  in  place  of  singing,  ca- 
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perlng,  speaking  nonsense  and  laugh- 
ing, he  sat  clown  on  a  cushion,  was 
silent  about  two  minutes,  jumped  up, 
drew  another  cushion  near  his  own, 
and  begged  me  to  sit  there,  that  our 
bedrid  censor  might  hear  and  set  us 
right  in  case  of  need.  He  was  more 
than  two  hours  with  us,  and  uttered 
many  foolish  cavils  against  our  doc- 
trine. I  shall  give  you  a  specimen 
of  his  insidious  sophistry  :  '  Lady,  if 
I  have  not  greatly  misapprehended 
you,'  said  he,  '  you  asserted  in  your 
public  discourse  that  the  God  of 
Christians  is  omnipotent,  and  un- 
bounded in  goodness  and  mercy  V  I 
answered,  that  our  God  was  infi- 
nite in  perfections,  far  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  conceive,  or 
his  tongue  to  express. 

"  '  Why,  then,  cannot  you  intrust 
him  to  work  in  his  own  cause  ?  If 
you  believe  he  can  do  all  things  by 
Ills  almighty  fiat,  how  can  you  sup- 
pose it  necessary  that  agents  weak  as 
you  are  should  intermeddle,  as  if  he 
required  help  from  the  helpless?' 

"  I  answered,  it  was  our  duty  to 
use  all  means  in  promoting  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures. 

"  *  Admitting  your  argument,'  he 
replied,  *  you  and  your  husband  do 
wrong,  unless  Colonel  Symes  and 
many  other  white  people  who  have 
come  to  Umurapoorali  are  liars : 
they  all  say,  and  Mr.andMrs.  Judson 
cannot  deny  it,  that  there  are  adults 
and  children  innumerable  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Isles,  all  as  ig- 
norant of  religion  and  morality  as  the 
most  untaught  pagans.  I  know,  too, 
on  the  authority  of  many  French  and 
Dutchmen,  that  in  your  country  there 
are  hundreds,  yea  thousands,  desti- 
tute of  food  and  clothing ;  and  very 
many  young  beggars  that,  in  your 


freezing  climate,  have  no  house  to 
cover  them,  no  bed,  no  blanket,  to 
defend  them  from  the  terrible  cold ; 
and  they  creep  into  the  ashes  of  your 
manufactories  by  night.  Where  was 
the  patriotism  so  vaunted  by  you 
English,  when  you  left  so  much  bar- 
barism and  misery  at  home,  and 
crossed  sea  and  land,  forsooth,  to  in* 
struct  us?  First,  do  all  the  good 
you  can  in  your  own  country,  and 
then  you  will  be  entitled  to  accept- 
ance in  other  realms.  I  must  bid  you 
farewell;  but,  lady,  you  shall  hear 
from  me  again.  The  sober  spirit 
will  no  longer  abide  with  me ;  the 
merry  paroxysm  draws  on  apace,  and 
I  go  to  indulge  it.' 

"  The  jester  ran  out  of  the  house, 
playing  on  a  bundle  of  reeds  which 
were  inclosed  in  his  long  wooden  sa- 
bre; and  dancing  till  out  of  sight,  he 
left  us  for  ever.  '  I  am  relieved  by 
his  departure,'  said  I  to  my  husband, 
whose  dejected  looks  followed  the 
intruder  :  *  his  sophistry  was  cruelly 
perplexing !' 

"  *  And  yet,  my  dear  Bella,'  re- 
plied Saville,  '  he  spoke  some  truths 
irresistibly  pertinent.  No  doubt  he 
is  a  spy  acting  in  an  assumed  charac- 
ter, and  perhaps  he  may  bring  us  in- 
to trouble.  However,  I  am  not  so 
prejudiced,  so  uncandid,  as  to  with- 
hold my  assent  to  his  censure  upon 
our  misjudging  zeal,  in  leaving  a 
large  amount  of  misery  and  igno- 
rance in  Britain,  without  commisera- 
tion or  assistance,  and  coming  many 
thousand  miles  to  oft'er  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  Heaven  to  strangers. 
Promise  me,  that  if,  as  I  expect,  my 
life  must  soon  terminate,  you  will  go 
home,  and  dedicate  yourself  to  alle- 
viate the  distresses  of  British  pau- 
pers; and,  above  all,  to  engage  com- 
petent teachers  for  neglected  desti- 
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tute  children.  I  shall  resign  myself 
to  death  without  a  murmur,  if  you 
grant  this  my  last  request.' 

"  With  a  bursting  heart  I  gave  my 
beloved  Saville  the  satisfaction  he 
demanded,  and  obeyed  his  dictates 
in  continuing  to  read  the  Scriptures 
at  the  door  of  our  lodging,  as  he 
was  too  ill  to  be  carried  out.  He 
recovered  a  little;  I  hired  a  covered 
bed  and  bearers,  that  brought  him 
to  the  river-side,  and  a  boat  took  us 
to  Trepa.  Uballa  managed  all  this 
for  me,  and  we  travelled  only  by 
night,  as  she  had  certain  information 
of  formidable  dangers  hanging  over 
us.  Our  faithful  girl  proposed  going 
to  Arracan,  that  Andoo  Wown  En- 
gee  might  come  for  us.  She  returned 
in  less  time  than  I  hoped.  A  boat, 
steered  by  the  Maywoon,  and  rowed 
by  his  son  and  Uballa,  conveyed  us 
to  our  former  strong -hold  in  the 
vault.  The  dying  saint  was  assidu- 
ously attended  by  the  chief  and  his 
son  alternately.  The  eleventh  day 
from  our  arrival  his  pure  spirit  as- 
cended to  kindred  angels.  The  May- 
woon reminded  me  it  was  impossible 
to  give  Christian  burial  to  the  dear 
departed,  as  the  dead  are  consumed 
by  fire  in  the  Birman  dominions.  If 
agreeable  to  me,  the  loved  remains 
should  be  taken  to  a  deep  pool  in 
the  river,  and  sunk  with  heavy  leaden 
weights:  I  paid  the  last  duty  by  wit- 
nessing this  agonizing  scene.  The 
night  was  beautifully  calm ;  the  moon, 
wrapped  in  clouds,  harmonized  with 
the  solemn  act  we  had  to  perform; 
and  when  the  boat  approached  the 
black  surface  of  the  pool,  I  repeated, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  burial-service,  and 
almost  expired  when  the  soul-rend- 
ing plunge  led  me  to  know,  that  on 
earth  I  was  finally  separated  from 
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the  object  of  my  tendercst  aflections. 

0  how  desolate  were  my  feelings! 
and  1  had  no  right  to  inflict  a  share 
of  my  anguish  upon  the  sympathizing 
chief,  his  son,  or  my  poor  damselst 

1  tried  to  walk  firmly  along  the  cd^ 
vered  path ;  my  damsels  supported 
me  down  the  steps  to  the  vault;  the 
chiefs  bowed  and  left  me,  and  I  en- 
deavoured to  spare  Uballa  and  Taw- 
owna  the  task  of  bearing  with  an  in- 
consolable mourner.  I  passed  hours 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  my  faculties. 

"  Too  much  engrossed  by  my  own 
woes,  I  thought  not  of  the  faithful 
girls,  until  I  observed  both  on  their 
knees  at  a  little  distance  from  my 
bed.  Uballa,  a  true  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, left  Munipoor  with  us.  Taw- 
owna  was  recommended  by  the  May- 
woon, and  she  has  done  credit  to  his 
encomiums.  It  was  her  department 
to  bring  necessaries  to  the  vault:  I 
had  been  ten  days  a  widow,  and  saw 
no  human  being  excepting  my  dam- 
sels, when  Tawowna  brought  a  mes- 
sage from  Andoo  Wown  Engee,  beg- 
ging immediate  access  to  see  me^ 
A  panic  shot  in  icy  coldness  ovei" 
my  frame ;  but  I  mentally  implored 
strength  from  above,  and  sent  notice 
I  was  ready  to  receive  the  Maywoon. 
He  came,  every  feature  working 
with  perturbation,  while,  by  his  ges- 
tures, he  signified  to  my  attendants 
that  they  should  retire.  When  v/e 
were  alone  he  sat  down.  I  had  not 
power  to  rise  when  he  entered,  and 
still  kept  my  seat,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  floor. 

"  '  Lady,  I  must  speak  briefty,' 
said  the  Maywoon,  *  for  time  presses, 
and  danger  is  urgent.  A  trusty 
friend  from  Umerapoorah  has  just 
arrived   to   acquaint  me,    that  the 
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queen's  brother,  disguised  as  jester  j 
to  the  golden-footed  monarch,  spied 
all  your  movements  in  the  north- 
west, and  is  preparing  measures  to 
entrap  the  fair  Princess  of  the  Sea, 
professing  to  be  enamoured  by  her 
charms.  But  he  is  too  licentious, 
too  ambitious  to  be  susceptible  of 
love.  He  aspires  to  fulfil  the  ancient 
tradition,  which  foretels  universal 
empire  to  the  descendant  of  royalty 
who  shall  wed  the  Princess  of  the 
Sea.  I  may  boast  superior  claims 
for  my  offspring,  since  the  most  es- 
sential portion  of  the  destined  requi- 
sites can  belong  only  to  my  son.  He 
alone  was  born  of  a  European  mo- 
ther, the  last  survivor  of  human 
beings  wrecked  in  a  Danish  vessel, 
when  my  father  was  lieutenant-com- 
mandant in  the  Isle  of  Cheduba. 
By  the  dawn  I  went  to  the  sea-side 
to  contemplate  the  ravages  of  a  hur- 
ricane which  subsided  during  the 
night;  I  saw  a  slender  form  immove- 
able on  the  ledge  of  an  insulated 
rock;  swam  instantly  to  the  spot;  a 
lovely  female  had  stiffened  in  the 
frightful  position  imposed  on  her  by 
the  surrounding  waves.  I  brought 
her,  to  all  appearance,  lifeless  to  my 
father's  house.  I  made  her  my  wife; 
and  to  save  her  only  child  from  Bir- 
man  tyranny,  we  secretly  conveyed 
him  to  his  mother's  relatives  at  Ser- 
hampore.  I  have  heard  him  tell  you 
the  advantages  he  received  at  Cal- 
cutta. I  need  not  more  plainly  warn 
you  against  the  lurking  tiger,  whose 
eye  of  fire  is  V)ent  upon  devouring 
the  Princess  of  the  Sea.  You  shud- 
der, dear,  dear  lady,  and  might  in- 
deed wring  your  fair  hands,  if  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  a  doom  so 
hideous.  Fly  from  the  infidel  bar- 
barian to  an  asylum,  where  love,  ho- 
nour, and  piety  are  sincere  and  un- 


alterable. The  spy  of  Ava  cannot 
love  you  as  my  son  loves,  with  pure 
veneration  of  your  virtues.  He  is  a 
true  Christian;  and  his  example  and 
mine,  with  all  our  influence,  shall 
spread  and  establish  your  religion 
over  a  mighty  empire.  My  son  and 
I  go  to  join  the  British  troops,  as 
soon  as  they  enter  the  boundaries  of 
Arracan,  and,  with  their  aid,  we  shall 
regain  our  hereditary  throne.  We 
must  leave  you  in  precarious  safety, 
unless  you  espouse  the  heir-apparent 
of  Pegu,  Arracan,  Martaban,  Ava, 
and  the  numerous  dependencies  of 
those  kingdoms.  As  daughter-in-law 
to  their  royal  chief,  my  domestics 
will  exert  all  their  valour  and  pru- 
dence, while  they  peril  limb  and 
life  in  your  defence.  Not  a  moment 
can  you  delay  accepting  this  last  re- 
sort for  security  from  evils  incalcu- 
lably dreadful.  The  war-boats  of 
Ava,  in  great  force,  are  stationed 
between  Arracan  and  Rangoon.  A 
division  yet  more  formidable,  in  three 
squadrons,  occupies  the  river  to  the 
north;  and  unquestionably  when  the 
brigades  of  English  from  Chitta- 
gong  advance  near  Arracan,  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  both  armies  will 
commence.  This  may  happen  before 
another  sun  goes  down.  Lady,  your 
situation  is  critical.  Elcund  Mawn 
speaks  by  my  voice  the  desires  of  a 
faithful  heart;  he  has  dictated  what 
I  have  uttered,  and  without  your 
permission  would  not  personally  in- 
trude. Three  hours  must  make  him 
the  happiest  or  most  afflicted  of  men. 
^  If  you  take  compassion  upon  him 
and  yourself,  I  shall  find  you  in  three 
hours  arrayed  with  this  bridal  robe 
and  tiara.  The  basket  sent  by  Taw- 
owna  contains  them,  and  here  is  the 
key.'  The  chief  made  a  respectful 
obeisance  and  retired. 
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"  BewIlJeretl  in  mind,  trembling  in  \ 
every  joint,  and  my  tongue  cleaving  ; 
to  my  parched  mouth,  I  could  not  i 
articulate  a  syllable,  and  clasping  my  : 
quaking    hands,    I   endeavoured   to  i 
return  the  mark  of  deference  from  the  i 
Maywoon.    I  did  not  recal  the  dam- 
sels. I  had  no  belief  in  superstitious  !j 
predictions  or  omens;  but  my  condi-  ij 
tion  struck  me  with  awe  and  terror,  ' 
which  I  have  since  condemned  as  ij 
inconsistent  with  a  beseeming  trust  j 
in  divine  Providence.     My  prayers  !' 
were  fervent  but  confused,  and  not 
unmixed  with  the  phantoms  of  a  dis- 
turbed imagination.   Oh !  it  is  almost 
distracting  to  review  the  thoughts  of  j 
frailty  and  repining  which  broke  in  | 
upon  my  devotions !  I  started  at  the  j 
return  of  AndooWownEngee,though  ; 
I  had  clothed  myself  as  he  desired. 
*  You  are  blest,'  said  he  aloud  to 
Elcund  Mawn,  who,  at  the  top  of 
the   steps  to  the  vault,  waited  for 
leave  to  advance.     The   Maywoon 
left  us  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  came  back  with  my  damsels 
to  witness  our  inauspicious  nuptials. 
As  High  Talapoin,  he  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  From  that  hour 
to  the  last  I  spent  with  him,  I  had 
cause  to  respect  and  esteem  my  royal 
spouse,  and  he  lived  but  to  endear 
himself  by  every  fond  attention.  The 
Indian  government,  with  admirable 
promptitude,   sent  armies  to  check 
the  power  of  Ava  much  earlier  than 
her  barbarian  court  anticipated ;  and 
thus  was  I  saved  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  spy.     Two  days  ago  I 
parted  from  my  kind  husband  and 
his  father.      They  are   among  the 
slain;  a  sad  evidence  how  fallacious 
are  the  prognostics  of  superstition. 
Here  end  my  adventures;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  subsequent  occurrences  than  I 


I  could  be,  entombed  alive  in  the  vault. 
I  have  only  to  communicate,  that  the 
i  chest  placed  over  the  trap-door  is  a 
■  receptacle  for  bars  of  silver,  and  un- 
I  der  that  floor  some  gold  and  jewels 
'  are  concealed.     I  had  this  informa- 
tion from  the  Maywoon  at  our  last 
interview,  when  he  placed  these  writ- 
ings in  my  hands.     You  will  see  by 
them  that  ray  father-in-law  and  my 
husband  appointed    me   their  sole 
heir.    The  deed  is  in  the  English 
language,  corroborated  by  a  dupli- 
cate in  the  dialect  of  Pegu." 

"  And  the  commander  of  our  army 
authorized  me,  lady,  to  tell  you, 
that  private  property  is  never  invad- 
ed by  the  troops  of  Great  Britain," 
said  Captain  Oglethorpe.  "  If  you 
wish  it,  we  shall  employ  proper  per- 
sons, under  your  direction,  to  make 
inventories,  and  to  remove  the  ef- 
fects according  to  your  pleasure." 

"  My  wish  is  to  resume  the  name 
of  Saville,  to  convert  all  my  property 
into  English  bonds,  to  be  remitted 
to  London,  except  some  tokens  of 
sincere  gratitude  to  my  deliverers. 
Henceforward  I  shall  employ  my 
life  and  all  I  possess  in  fulfilling  the 
last  injunction  of  my  beloved  Saville." 

Captain  Oglethorpe  asked  the  lady 
to  accept  his  seruces  in  settling  her 
affairs.  He  recommended  her  to  the 
protection  of  a  female  relation  at 
Calcutta,  whose  rank,  character,  and 
advanced  age  were  pecuharly  adapted 
for  the  charge  of  a  youthful  widow. 
On  her  arrival  in  London,  she  found 
Captain  Oglethorpe  had  mentioned 
her  to  his  uncle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
derson invited  her  to  become  their 
guest  till  her  plans  were  arranged 
for  a  suitable  establishment.  Mr. 
Anderson  acted  for  her  in  all  busi- 
ness where  the  aid  of  a  male  friend 
appeared  necessary:  his  thorough 
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knowledge  of  money  transactions, 
his  strict  integrity,  and  acquaintance 
with  what  we  call  the  world,  averted 
from  her  numerous  inconveniences; 
and  he  adjusted  and  brought  into 
efficient  operation  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Saville,  in  providing  for 
the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
friendless  children  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription. Mrs.  Saville  gave  up  all 
the  property  she  might  claim  on  his 
last  settlement,  for  the  humane  and 
pious  destination  which  he  verbally 
advised  at  the  conclusion  of  hfe ; 
and  the  institution  is  at  this  moment 
snatching  from  wretchedness  and 
temptation  to  the  crimes  most  inimi- 
cal to  society,  above  two  hundred 
Jittle  ones,  who,  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Saville  Benefaction, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been 
the  pests  of  communities  wherever 
they  wandered,  and  have  paid  the 
forfeit  of  their  Uves  to  the  outraged 
laws  of  their  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  Mrs.  Saville  lately  in- 
spected the  schools.  "  Here,"  said 
Mrs.  Saville,  "  are  more  human  souls 
treading  the  way  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness, than  all  the  missions  to  Ava 
have  converted  by  great  expense  in 


money,  in  time,  in  danger  and  real 
suffering  to  the  preachers.  I  was 
infatuated  when  I  behcved  it  to  be  a 
Christian  duty  to  neglect  the  various 
and  urgent  cases  of  distress  at  home, 
and  to  seek  opportunities  for  doing 
good  in  other  regions." 

Captain  Oglethorpe  has  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  correspond  with 
the  "  fair  captive  of  Arracan"  since 
she  left  India.  He  is  on  his  passage 
to  London,  and  perhaps  the  recom- 
pencft  of  his  services  to  our  heroine 
may  promote  their  mutual  happiness. 
This  is  bat  a  conjecture  of  busy 
rumour;  time  will  confute  or  con- 
firm it:  but  we  may  appeal  to  re- 
ligion, patriotism,  humanity,  and 
common  sense,  in  support  of  our 
opinion,  that  the  ignorant  and  desti- 
tute of  our  own  native  land,  and  its 
dependencies,  have  paramount  claims 
to  the  exertions  of  benevolence  and 
Hberality.  Those  claims  were  never 
more  diversified,  extensive,  and  im- 
perative than  at  the  present  juncture, 
when  thousands  willing  to  work  for 
bread  are  in  a  lamentable  state  of 
penury,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of 
charity  cannot  meet  their  exigences, 
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Present,  tfce  Vicar,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Vrimkose,  Mr.andMrs.MATUEV/s,  Mr.  Montague, 
itfr.  Apathy,  ond  Reginald  Hildekkand. 


Reginald.  You  have  had  letters 
from  Portugal,  my  dear  sir,  I  under- 
stand :  how  are  Basil  and  Horace  ? 

The  Vicar.  Well,  when  they  wrote; 
and,  unless  they  are  tempted  to  ex- 
tend their  journey  into  Spain,  pro- 
]?ably  they  will  soon  be  in  England. 

Regi7iald.  And  what  news  ? 

The  Vicar.  'Faith,  very  httle  that 
y(e  have  not  learned  from  the  papers. 


Lisbon  is  as  dirty  and  as  uncomfort- 
able to  an  Englishman  as  ever ;  nor 
do  the  Portuguese  appear  to  be  very 
cordially  disposed  towards  us :  the 
lower  orders  I  mean ;  all  the  more 
educated  classes  do  justice  to  the 
country,  and  hailed  the  arrival  of 
our  troops  as  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Montague.    Aye,    and    the 
mobocracy  have  such  an  opinion  of 
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this  blessing,  that  they  stabbed  them 
in  the  streets. 

Tlie  Vicar.  Basil  and  Horace  were 
witnesses  to  an  attempt  at  assassinat- 
ing one  of  our  troops,  as  they  were  re- 
turning from  the  theatre  on  the  very 
night  of  the  extraordinary  perform- 
ance in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  the 
armament.  Their  opportune  interfer- 
ence saved  the  poor  fellow's  life,  and 
he  was  profuse  in  his  thanks.  But  let 
us  hope  this  feeling  and  disposition 
are  not  general ;  and  we  will  wish  a 
•pleasant  journey  to  our  friends  in  a 
bumper. 

Reginald.  It  certainly  is  not  ge- 
neral; for  at  Coimbra  the  English 
troops  were  hailed  as  dehverers,  and 
their  entry  into  the  town  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  triumph.  But  I  will 
pledge  your  toast ;  and  then  let's  to 
business. 

Mrs,  Primrose.  See,  Reginald, 
Mrs.  Mathews  has  brought  me  an 
elegant  little  publication  from  the 
American  press,  sent  her  by  a  friend 
at  New -York.  It  is  called  The 
American  Souvenir,  a  Christmas  and 
New- Years  Offering,  1827.  It  is 
really  a  pretty  bijou,  particularly  as 
coming  from  the  New  World. 

Reginald.  Its  appearance  is  in  its 
favour :  the  plates  though  are  badly 
designed,  and  worse  executed:  in 
point  of  erabeilishment  it  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  our  Forget  Me 
Nots  and  Literary  Souvenirs. 

Mrs.  Mathews.  No,  it  will  not ; 
but  there  are  some  very  clever  tales 
in  it.  Paulding's  White  Indiati  is 
excellent. 

Reginald.  Here  are  some  verses 
to  the  eagle,  which  seem  to  breathe 
a  spark  or  two  of  poetic  fire ;  they 
jire  worth  hearing : 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  EAGLE. 
By  Mr.  Perceval. 
^Ud  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing  ! 
Thy  home  is  hi^h  in  lieavcn, 


Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  lling,. 

And  the  tempest  clouds  arc  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top  ; 

Thy  fields,  the  boundless  airj 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are. 

Thou  sittcst,  like  a  thing  of  light. 

Amid  the  noontide  blaze  : 
The  midway  sun  is  clear  and  bright— 

It  cannot  dim  thy  gaze. 
Thy  pinions  to  the  rushing  blast 

O'er  the  bursting  billow  spread, 
Where  the  vessel  plunges,  hurry  past. 

Like  an  angel  o'er  the  dead. 

Thou  art  perched  aloft  on  the  beetling  crag, 

And  the  waves  are  while  below, 
And  on,  with  a  haste  that  cannot  lag. 

They  rush  in  an  endless  flow. 
Again,  thou  hast  plum'd  thy  wing  for  flight 

To  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
And  away,  like  a  spirit  wreathed  in  light. 

Thou  hurriest  wild  and  free. 

Thou  hurriest  over  the  myriad  waves. 

And  thou  leavest  them  all  behind  ; 
Thousweepest  that  place  of  unknown  graves. 

Fleet  as  the  tempest  wind. 
When  the  nigiit  storm  gathers  dim  and  dark. 

With  a  shrill  and  a  boding  scream, 
Thou  rushest  by  the  foundering  bark. 

Quick  as  a  passing  dream. 

Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air  ! 

In  thy  imperial  name. 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Leneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  wings 

The  Roman  legions  bore, 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  springs. 

Their  pride  to  the  polar  shore. 

For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell. 

And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid ; 
To  thee  the  clarions  rais'd  their  swell. 

And  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and  fears. 

The  image  of  pride  and  power, 
Till  the  gather'd  rage  of  a  thousand  years 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

And  then,  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came. 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread; 
And  it  swept  the  earth,  till  its  fields  were 
flame 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead. 
Kings  were  rolled  in  the  wasteful  flood 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave  ; 
And  together  lay,  in  a  shroud  of  blood, 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 
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An  J  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight?— 

"  O'er  the  dark  mysterious  sea, 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  light, 

To  the  cradle  of  Liberty. 
There  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore, 

For  ages  1  watch'd  :ilone  ; 
And  the  world,  in   its  darkness,  asked  no 
more 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

'•  But  then  came  a  hold  and  hardy  few. 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave  : 
1  caught  afar  the  wandering  crew  ; 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave. 
I  wheeled  around  the  welcome  bark, 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore; 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark, 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

"  And  now,  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong, 
And   danger  and    doubt    I  have    led  them 
through. 

And  they  worship  me  in  song  ; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms. 

On  field,  and  lake,  and  sea. 
With   an   eye  that  fires,  and   a  spell  that 
cliarms, 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 

Mr.  Apathy.  Very  good  indeed ! 
Perceval  promises  fair  to  rival  some 
of  our  island  bards. 

Mr.  Montague.  What  is  this  Al- 
ma Matery  or  Seven  Years  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge? 

The  Vicar.  A  most  disgraceful 
publication,  which  can  be  justified  on 
no  one  principle  of  honour  or  good 
faith.  It  is  not  an  exposure  of  abuses 
— if  abuses  tlrere  be — in  the  system 
of  education  pursued  at  Cambridge; 
it  is  not  so  much  a  guide  to  the  young 
student  on  his  arrival  there,  as  it  is 
a  stupid  personal  caricature,  in  which 
those  collegians  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
author  (one  Wright),  are  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  most  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  situations. 

Mr.  Apathy,  I  have  no  patience 
with  that  propensity  to  scribbUng, 
whether  it  arises  from  malignity  or 
vanity,  which  prompts  a  man  to  note 
down  the  conversations  and  actions 


of  his  associates,  witii  a  view  one  day 
of  giving  them  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
gross  breach  of  confidence  to  pub- 
lish private  conversations ;  and  if  it 
becomes  general,  as  from  the  success 
of  our  recent  memoir-writers  seems 
to  be  likely,  it  will  cause  every  man 
suspected  of  being  capable  of  pen- 
ning a  paragraph  to  be  banished 
from  polite  society. 

The  Vicar.  The  evil  has  reached 
a  great  height,  undoubtedly,  and 
ought  to  be  checked. 

Reginald.  Neither  the  living  nor 
the  dead  are  spared.  Mr.  Best,  the 
author  of  Four  Years  in  France,  a 
book  written  to  afford  an  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  public  the  nar- 
rative of  tlie  author's  conversion  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion — a  cir- 
cumstance about  which  not  two  men 
in  England  cared  a  farthing — hath 
inflicted  upon  us,  in  a  late  number 
of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  some 
"  Conversations  of  Paley."  Could 
that  reverend  divine  but  rise  from 
the  grave,  he  would  be  ready  to  an- 
nihilate Mr.  Best  for  having  made 
him  appear  in  so  contemptible  a  ligh  t ; 
for  not  one  word  of  wit  or  humour, 
and  very  few  even  of  plain  common 
sense,  grace  these  "  Conversations" 
of  the  author  of  Horce  Paulines  and 
The  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  public  will 
always  eagerly  read  any  production 
which  professes  to  record  the  lives  and 
opinions,  or  to  give  anecdotes  of  the 
manners,  of  those  above  them ;  and 
the  cupidity  of  some  authors  and 
booksellers  will  always  afford  food 
for  their  prurient  appetites:  I  see, 
therefore,  no  means  of  abating  this 
nuisance,  though  it  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented. 

Mr.  Mathews.  Come,  come,  do 
not  be  too  severe.    The  publication 
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of  memoirs  is  not  only  a  source  of 
entertainment,  but  frequently  of  much 
information;  and  if  the  titled  and 
the  rich  are  often  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  it  is  a  tax  they  pay  ' 
for  their  greatness;  and  a  very  cheap 
tax  too,  let  me  tell  you.  ] 

Miss  Prhnrose.  Who  has  read  | 
The  Wolfe  of  Badenoch?  No  an- ! 
swer :  then  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  , 
person  in  company  who  has  perused  ] 
this  wild  and  irregular,  but  clever,  I 
novel.  ] 

Reginald.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  j 
work ;  but  report  makes  favourable 
mention  of  it. 

Miss  Primrose.  Report,  then,  only 
does  it  justice;  for  it  is,  most  cer- 
tainly,a  very  clever  production.  Some- 
what too  hastily  and  carelessly  writ- 
ten, but  displaying  great  vigour  of 
thought,  much  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, and  great  skill  in  depicting  cha- 
racters. It  is  a  Scottish  tale ;  and 
the  era  is  laid  in  the  times  of  chi- 
valry— read  it,  Reginald  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  unite  in  opinion  with 
me.  I  think  I  can  turn  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  Wolfe,  who  is  not 
introduced  till  the  second  volume, 
which  is  written  with  great  felicity  of 
expression : 

At  the  head  of  the  numerous  party 
that  advanced,  came  a  knight,  mounted 
on  a  large  and  powerful  black  horse.  And 
well  was  it  indeed  for  the  steed  that  he 
was  large  and  powerful ;  for  his  rider 
was  as  near  seven  as  six  feet  in  height, 
while  his  body  and  limbs  displayed  so 
great  a  weight  of  bone  and  muscle,  that 
any  less  potent  palfrey  must  have  bent 
beneath  it.  But  the  noble  animal  came 
proudly  on  with  him,  capering  as  if  he 
felt  not  the  weight  of  his  rider.  The 
knight  wore  a  broad  bonnet,  graced  with  a 
royal  hern's  plume,  and  ahunting-dress  of 
gold-embroidered  green  cloth,  over  which 
hung  a  richly  ornamented  bugle ;  while 


his  baldrick,  girdle-stead,  and  hunting- 
pouch,  anelace,  and  dirk,  were  all  of  the 
most  gorgeous  and  glittering  materials. 
His  boots  were  of  tawny  buckskin,  and 
his  heels  armed  with  large  spurs  of  the 
most  massive  gold.  The  furniture  of  liis 
horse  was  equally  superb,  the  bit  in  par- 
ticular being  heavily  embossed,  aiwl  the 
whole  thickly  covered  over  with  studs 
and  bosses  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
His  saddle  and  housings  were  of  rich 
purple  velvet,  wrought  with  golden 
threads,  and  the  stirrups  of  solid  silver. 

But,  accustomed  as  Sir  Patrick  Hep- 
borne  had  been  to  all  the  proud  pomp 
and  splendid  glitter  of  chivalry,  he  mind- 
ed not  these  trifling  matters  beyond  the 
mere  observance  of  them.  It  was  the 
head  and  face  of  the  person  who  ap- 
proached that  most  particularly  riveted 
his  attention.  Both  were  on  a  great 
scale  and  of  an  oval  form.  The  fore- 
head was  high  and  retreating,  and  wore 
on  it  an  air  of  princely  haughtiness  ;  the 
nose  was  long  and  hooked ;  the  lips  were 
large,  but  faiely  formed ;  and  the  mouth, 
though  more  than  usually  extended,  was 
well-shaped,  and  contained  a  set  of  well- 
arranged  teeth,  of  no  uncommon  size 
and  unsullied  lustre.  The  complexion 
was  florid,  and  the  hair,  beard,  whiskers, 
and  mustaches,  all  ample  and  curling 
freely,  were  of  a  jet  black,  tliat  was  but 
slightly  broken  in  upon  by  the  white 
hairs,  indicating  the  approaching  winter 
of  life.  But  the  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures were  the  eyes,  which  would  have 
been  shaded  by  the  enormous  eyebrows 
that  tlirew  their  arches  over  them,  had  it  • 
not  been  for  their  extreme  prominence. 
They  were  fiery  and  restless,  and  although 
their  expression  was  sometimes  hilarious, 
yet  they  generally  wore  the  lofty  look  of 
pride;  but  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  perpetu- 
ally moved  by  an  irritable  and  impatient 
temper,  that  was  no  sooner  excited  than 
their  orbs  immediately  assumed  a  fearful 
inclination  inwards,  that  almost  amounted 
to  a  squint. 
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Reginald.  That  last  idea  mars  the 
whole  picture.  "  A  squint"  gives  me 
the  idea  of  any  thing  rather  than  of 
a  stern  and  morose-looking  warrior. 

Miss  Primrose.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  that  carelessness  to  which  I  have 
before  adverted.  But  you  must  allow 
that,  with  this  exception,  the  portrait 
is  well  drawn.  Sir  Patrick  Hep- 
borne,  too,  the  Douglas,  and  the 
Hotspur,  are  all  gallant  spirits,  and 
seem  to  live  and  breathe  in  this  au- 
thor's glowing  pages.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  Haggerstone  Fenwick, 
though  outre,  is  skilfully  imagined 
and  well  sustained ;  as  is  that  of  the 
Franciscan  monk,  who  appears  to 
possess  the  power  of  ubiquity,  con- 
tinually appearing  when  least  expect- 
ed. The  female  characters,  too, 
though  not  equalin  delicacy  of  sketch- 
ing to  those  of  the  author's  great 
prototype,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  ne- 
vertheless very  well  drawn:  where 
he  fails  most  is  in  the  dialogues,  which 
he  is  fond  of  introducing ;  he  seems 
attached  to  the  dramatic  form  of  com- 
municating his  ideas ;  and  "  bald 
disjointed  chat"  most  of  his  charac- 
ters talk,  that  is  certain. 

Mr.  Apathy.  The  mention  of  Sir 
Walter  reminds  me  that  you  were 
right,  Reginald,  in  ascribing  to  him 
the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  no- 
vels. The  avowal  has  at  last  been 
made ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not 
on  a  very  fitting  occasion.  At  the 
tables  of  the  noble  and  of  the  great 
— nay,  even  in  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty— Sir  Walter  has  either  evad- 
ed the  question,  or  has  indirectly 
sanctioned  the  opinion,  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  those  splendid 
works.  But  at  a  theatrical  dinner 
he  thinks  fit  to  announce  it. 

Reginald.  I  care  not  where  he  an- 
nounced it,  as  long  as  he  avowed  him- 


self the  writer,  the  sole  writer,  of 
those  delightful  works  of  fiction,- 
which  have  introduced  a  completely 
new  era  into  that  style  of  writing* 
As  I  have  frequently  declared  before, 
I  now  repeat,  that  I  should  have 
been  disappointed,  more  perhaps 
than  by  any  other  event  which  was 
matter  of  feeling  only,  and  in  which 
I  was  not  personally  interested,  had 
those  novels  been  the  production  of 
any  other  than  Sir  Walter.  But, 
really,  I  see  nothing  so  objectionable 
as  to  the  time  or  mode  in  which  the 
declaration  vvas  made.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  ever  was  so  pointedly 
pressed  before;  although  certainly 
hints  upon  the  subject  have  been  re- 
peatedly thrown  out  in  his  presence: 
these  he  was  not  bound  to  attend  to. 
But  here  Lord  Meadowbank  pro- 
poses "  a  health,  which,  in  an  assem- 
bly called  together  as  that  was,  an 
assembly  of  Scotsmen,  must  be  re- 
ceived, not  only  with  feelings  of  de- 
Hght,  but  of  enthusiasm.  Those  who 
had  risen  on  former  occasions,"  he 
continued,  "  to  give  the  health  of  the 
individual  to  whom  he  alluded,  must 
have  risen  without  being  able  to  put 
aside  those  veils  and  clouds  with 
which  the  native  modesty  of  the  in- 
dividual had  concealed  himself;  but 
he  had  the  gratification  to  know,  that 
those  clouds  were  now  dispelled — 
that  the  Great  Unknown — the  min- 
strel of  his  country — that  mighty 
magician,  who  had  conjured  up,  not 
the  phantoms  of  the  dark  ages,  but 
the  realities  themselves — stood  re- 
vealed to  the  eyes  of  his  country." 
His  lordship  concluded  by  giving  the 
health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  who, 
thus  called  upon,  acknowledged  him- 
self the  "  total  and  undivided  author 
of  these  novels :  there  was  not  a 
single  word  written,"  he  adiled,  "  ex- 
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cept  some  quotatioi^s,  or  a  suggestion 
made,  which  was  not  his  own,  or 
which  he  liaJ  found  in  his  own  read- 
ing." There  was  notliing  here  to  call 
for  blame,  either  in  making  the  de- 
claration when  he  did,  or  for  not  hav- 
ing made  it  before  ;  the  veil  was  re- 
moved by  circumstances  beyond  his 
controul:  he  was,  in  a  public  company, 
comprising  much  of  the  tlite  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  and  by  a  nobleman, 
respected  and  esteemed,  publicly  de- 
clared to  be  "  the  author  of  Waver- 
ley,"  and  his  health  announced  as 
such :  he  could  therefore  act  in  no 
other  manner  than  he  did. 

The  Vicar.  The  publication  of  the 
Life  of  Napoleon,  no  doubt,  accele- 
rated the  public  avowal  of  what,  cer- 
tainly, has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
secret.  I  believe  not  an  individual 
of  any  note  in  the  literary  world  but 
knew  Sir  Walter  to  be  the  Great  Un- 
known long  ago. 

Mr.  Montague.  There  are  secrets 
in  all  professions,  and  why  not  in  au- 
thorship ?  Sir  Walter  had  a  right 
to  conceal  his  name  if  he  were  pleas- 
ed to  do  so  ;  but  to  have  persisted  j 
any  longer  in  his  incognito  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  him  ;  and  he 
has  done  well  to  throw  it  off  for  ever. 

Reginald.  So  leave  Sir  Walter  for 
his  brothers  in  the  art.  There  have 
been  some  most  delightful  works  of 
fiction  published  lately.  Amongst 
them.  Hood's  National  Tales,  which 
are  equal  to  his  Whims  and  Oddities; 
perhaps  indeed  superior  to  that  little 
volume  in  permanent  interest.  That 
they  are  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio's 
is  evident ;  but  it  is  the  imitation  of 
a  kindred  spirit.  The  Tales  are  ra- 
ther of  a  graver  cast  than  the  Whims 
and  Oddities ;  indeed  Mr.  Hood  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  that  "  because  he 
Vol.  IX.  No.  LII. 


has  heretofore  trifled  away  his  hours, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  he  is  incom- 
petent for  gravity,  of  which  any  owl 
is  capable,  or  proof  against  melan- 
choly, which  besets  even  the  ass. 
Those  who  can  be  touched  by  neither 
of  these  moods,"  he  adds,  "  rank 
lower  than  both  these  creatures.'* 
However,  his  quaint  humour  and 
boundless  wit  will  break  forth,  and 
sometimes  not  in  the  most  appro- 
priate situations.  For  instance,  a 
beautiful  girl  is  condemned  by  the 
merciless  inquisitors,  who  have  no 
feeling  for  youth  or  beauty,  to  the 
stake  :  he  describes  the  dress  which 
the  victims  of  bigotry  wore ;  and  tells 
us,  that  "  their  caps  were  tall  and 
pointed  in  shape  like  extinguishers, 
though  not  intended  for  that  use." 
The  levity  of  the  thought  here  seems 
unfitted  to  the  horror  of  the  scene 
described. 

Miss  Primrose.  Which  are  the 
best  tales  in  the  collection  ? 

Reginald.  I  think  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  The  German  Knight,  and 
A  Tale  of  the  Harem  may  be  classed 
with  the  best,  not  merely  in  the  vo- 
lumes, but  in  our  language. 

Mr.  Montague.  Holland  Tide,  or 
Mnnster  Popular  Tales,  is  a  meri- 
torious production  of  the  sister  isle. 
It  is  a  collection  of  traditionary  tales, 
many  of  them  touching  upon  that 
ground,  the  exploring  of  which  was 
so  delightfully  begun  by  Mr.Crofton 
Croker — I  mean  the  fairy  lore  of 
Erin.     Not  equal  to  that  writer  in 
the  felicitous  mode  in  which  he  nar- 
rates his  legends,  nor  to  Mr.  Banim 
in  pathos  and  intensity  of  interest, 
though  probably  he  excels  him  in 
!  humour — that  quality  in  this  volume 
I  being  more  light  and  natural  than  in 
i  the  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family, 
I  H  H 
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or  The  Boyne  Water — the  author 
of  Munster  Tales  has  evinced  his 
capacity  for  writing  even  better  things 
than  these.  He  is  one  of  those  gifted 
spirits  possessing  a  keen  eye  for  ob- 
servation, with  a  vivid  perception  of 
the  humorous,  and  some  skill  at  least,  i 
as  these  tales  evince,  in  depicting  the  j 
more  serious  passions  of  our  nature. 

Reginald.  The  Aylmers  of  Bally 
Aylmer  is  an  admirable  tale.  The 
interest  excited  is  frequently  intense ; 
the  incidents  are  natural  and  affect- 
ing, and  the  characters  well  discri- 
minated and  sustained.  The  Hand 
and  Word  is  also  a  well-told  tale ;  as 
are  the  slight  fairy  sketches  of  Jack 
Edy  and  The  Unburied  Legs. 

Mr.  Mathews.  There  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Vivian  Grey,  too ;  not  quite 
such  a  mass  of  impertinence  as  the 
first  three  volumes,  but  still  an  infe- 
rior production.  Common  rumour 
attributes  this  novel  to  the  pen  of 
the  young  D'Israeli,  and  I  believe 
correctly. 

Mr.  Montague,  Except  Vivian 
himself,  notone  character  that  figured 
in  the  first  three  volumes  appears  in 
the  "  Continuation,"  with  which  I  have 
been  more  pleased  than  with  the 
former  part.  Interested  I  was  not — 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  incident  to 
produce  a  vivid  emotion — any  cha- 
racter to  fall  in  love  with,  or  to  excite 
your  hatred.  It  is  a  light  sketchy 
thing;  unsubstantial  as  a  fleeting 
pageant ;  and  the  feelings  it  excites 
are  as  evanescent  as  fashionable 
friendship. 

Reginald.  Miss  Spencer's  Dame 
Rebecca  Berry  is  the  best  novel  that 
has  appeared  in  the  last  month. 

Miss  Primrose.  What,  do  you 
prefer  it  to  Edi^abetU  de  Bruce? 

Reginald.  Why,  now  you  have 
brought  that  to  my  mind,  I  am  not 


certain  that  I  do ;  but  still,  the  gay 
costume  in  which  the  lady  has  decked 
her  tale  is  most  attractive.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  has 
given  us  a  sketch  of  the  court  of  the 
merry  monarch,  as  Charles  the  Se- 
cond was  called  by  his  courtiers;  and 
many  are  the  traditional  tales  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  freaks  and  wild 
adventures  in  which  that  mad-cap 
prince,  with  the  equally  great  mad- 
cap Rochester,  was  engaged.  The 
diaries  of  Evelyn  and  of  Pepys  have 
also  made  those  times  as  familiar  to 
us  as  our  own ;  but  Miss  Spencer, 
with  her  fairy  touch,  has  placed  the 
"  olden  days,"  as  it  were,  before  us ; 
and  her  fascinating  description  of 
"Court  Scenes  in  the  Reign  of  Charles 
II."  will  long  be  popular ;  or  there  is 
no  taste  in  the  reading  portion  of  the 
"  thinking  people,"  as  old  Cobbett 
once  called  us. 

3Iiss  Primrose.  Elizabeth  de 
Bruce  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Dame  Rebecca  Berry ;  I  vouch 
my  judgment  on  the  fact.  It  is  also 
the  production  of  a  lady,  and  deli- 
neates Irish  and  Scotch  manners,  and 
depicts  characters,  with  remarkable 
skill  and  effect.  I  scarcely  know  in 
which  she  excels ;  whether  in  her 
pictures  of  those  habits,  customs, 
and  characteristics,  which  constitute 
national  manners,  or  in  individualizing 
them,  giving  to  them  a  "  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,"  and  causing  them, 
as  it  were,  to  live  and  breathe  before 
us.  The  O'Connors,  Lady  Mont- 
eagle,  and  Rouge-mantle  are  excel- 
lent in  her  Irish  characters ;  and 
Wolfe  Grahame,  the  Laird  of  Monks- 
haugh,  Coq^oral  Fugle,  LadyTam- 
tallan,  and  "  last  but  not  least  in  our 
dear  love,"  the  heroine  herself,  the 
beautiful,  the  intex'esting  Elizabeth 
de  Bruce,  are  equally  well  drawn,  as 
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representatives  of   old   Caledonia's 
stern  sons  and  fair  daughters. 

Reginald.  You  have  forgotten 
Gideon  Malcburton,  theCameronian, 
who  is  a  combination  of  the  qualities 
•which  strike  us  in  Fielding's  Parson 
Adams,  Scott's  Dominie  Sampson, 
and  Gait's  Micah  Balwhidder;  Fran- 
cie  Frizzel,  who  is  as  skittish  and 
frisky  as  Flibbertigibbet ;  and  Mr. 
Hutchens,  who,  as  a  legal  villain,  is 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  book. 

Mr,  MatJicios.  I  have  found  a 
passage  in  it  which  I  must  read. 
Dennis  Slattery,  a  post-boy,  a  very 
Irishman,  reckless  and  gay,  is  driving 
the  mail  in  which  Wolfe  Grahame  is 
a  passenger,  through  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  that  were  disturbed 
by  the  rebels.  The  coach  halts  at 
an  inn  called  St.  Peter's  Keys,  where 
a  commission  for  trying  some  prison- 
ers who  were  accused  of  treason 
was  sitting.  At  the  door  of  the  inn 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place, 
which  is  overheard  by  Wolfe,  who 
was  reclined  back  in  the  chaise  un- 
observed by  one  of  the  speakers, 
Chaunette,  a  "  maid  of  the  inn." 

"  You'll  be  too  great  a  gentleman  to 
take  a  plate  of  cold  victuals  from  a  poor 
girl  the  night,  Dennis  Slattery,"  said 
Chaunette,  in  a  flustered  voice,  "  with 
such  throng  asking  after  you  by  'Squire 
Justice  O'Toole — aye,  the  Protestant  Flail 
"himself?" — "Asking  after  me  !"cried  the 
man,  in  evident  discomposure :  "  Chau- 
nette,a-roon  machree,you  don'tjoke,novv, 
jewel  ?"  and  Slattery  slid  his  arm  round 
■her  full  waist  in  his  usual  free  and  gallant 
manner  with  datnes.  "Where  did  you  hide 
yourself  from  me  all  this  while,  you  crea- 
ture ?  for  I  think  this  night  I  could  ate 
you!"  and  the  smacking  kiss  which  follow- 
ed Wolfe  rather  fancjed  kept  a  promise  to 
the  oar  of  Chaunette  which  it  broke  to 
the  heart.  "  But  what  of  the  Flail, 
jewel  ?  shure  you  are  joking  !" — "  And 


litde  joking  is  in  my  head,  Denny  Slat- 
tery, for  many  is  the  day ;  and  less  may 
be  in  my  own  heart,  though  you  are  a 
joker :  so  keep  your  kisses  for  those  you 
love  better,  and  be  off  wid  you  while 
the  way  is  free  ;  for  as  sure  as  the  saints 
are  above,  the  Flail  is  after  you.     My 
own  ears  heard  him  tell  the  mhaister  to 
keep  an  eye  on  you  the  moment  you 
come,  though  not  expected  till  the  mor- 
row.   And  so  he  would  but  for  the  com- 
mission, which  has  driv  all  out  of  hade 
— and  her  being  in  it ;  and  working  and 
cleaning,  preparing  for  her,  myself  may 
be  little  fit ;  and  now  tlie  poor  boy,  Fe- 
lix Doran,  whose  life  they  say  she  came 
to  beg  on  her  knees  from  that  bloody 
and  cruel  lord  of  hers,  has  kilt  her  outs- 
right,  and  its  from  faint  to  faint  with  her. 
But,  och !  mind  you  me  now,  Dennis, 
and  be  off — and  keep  off  your  hands,  do! 
It  was  for  no  nonsense  I  come  here ;  nor 
had  you  seen  me,  had  you  not  been  in 
trubble,  and  you  an  ould  neighbour's 
sone."      Slattery,  without  perhaps  lite- 
rally obeying  her  injunctions,  drew  her 
yet  deeper  under  the  shadow  of  the  car- 
riage, and  appeared  to  be  anxiously  ques- 
tioning her  on  all  the  particulars  of  the 
affair. 

"  I  would  scorn,  plaise  God,  to  be  a 
false  listener,  Dennis  ;  but  as  I  was 
scrubbing  the  crib  behind  the  bar  they 
call  St.  Peter's  sentry-box,  the  Flail 
comes  in  to  the  mhaister,  and  had  a  cool 
draught  of  wormwood-beer ;  and  shiire 
I  could  not  help  noticing  when  the  blis- 
tering lips  of  him  named  an  ould  neigh- 
bour's sone  of  the  parents  dear  tliat  are 
wid  the  saints,  and  left  me  alone  in  a 
cowld  bleak  world." 

Grahame  could  only  gather  the  import 
of  Slattery's  whisper  from  the  reply  of 
the  girl :  "  Keep  your  nonsense  for  those 
you  love  better,  Dennis  Slattery ;  and  be 
off  wid  yourself  again — that's  all  I  want 
of  you ;  and  take  this  in  token  of  a  poor 
girl  who  may  be  once  minded  your  blar- 
ney more  nor  was  wise  or  decent,  but 
found  you  out,  and  despised  your  false 
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heart ;  and  so  would  not  have  been  here 
the  night  had  the  trubble  not  come  on 
you,  and  you  an  ould  neighbour's  sone." 

And  the  generous  and  womanly  Chau- 
nette  put  into  the  hands  of  her  fickle, 
if  not  perfidious  admirer,  a  small  chip 
Dutch  toy-box,  in  which  she  had  hoard- 
ed her  hard  earnings  for  many  a  day, 
till  open  flirtations  with  Cathleen  the  bar- 
maid, and  Bridget  the  chamber-maid, 
and  twenty  others  of  their  class,  had 
made  her  as  reckless  of  wealth  as  hope- 
less of  a  cabin  and  a  potatoe-garden  in 
her  native  parish  of  Castleconner,  a  cow, 
a  pig,  and  connubial  happiness  with 
Dennis  Slattery.  The  entire  sum  of  this 
wealth  was  three  golden  English  guineas 
and  a  few  blackened  ten-pennies.  Of 
i-ibbons,  from  the  happy  days  when  Den- 
nis had  escorted  her  to  wakes  and  fairs, 
Ghaunette  had,  indeed,  ample  store;  and 
to  these  he  would  have  been  equally  wel- 
come ;  for  what  cared  Ghaunette  for  per- 
sonal decoration,  which  no  longer  capti- 
vated the  regard  of  her  "  parents' ould 
neighbour's  sone  ?"  But  all  she  could 
she  gave ;  and,  feeling  that  she  was  never 
to  see  him  more,  bade  him  fly,  and  never 
mind  her,  and  she  would  herself  tell 
Gathleen.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Dennis  lost  the  use  of  his  tongue :  it  was 
Ghaunette — whose  feelings  all  gave  way 
before  tlie  really  affectionate  clasp  in 
which  the  volage  postboy  now  enfolded 
her — first  spoke. 

'•  And,  oh !  blessings  be  wid  you,  Den- 
nis !  and  if  you  be  other  than  a  good 
one,  shure  it's  not  the  time  to  think  of  it 
now,  and  you  in  the  sore  trubble,  ma 
chree!" 

Dennis  put  up  her  money,  and  kissed 
her  again  most  affectionately,  unheeding, 
or  perhaps  forgetting  the  presence  of 
Wolfe,  of  which  poor  Ghaunette,  who 
was  a  very  modest  creature,  was  totally 
unconscious.  How  could  she,  indeed, 
have  borne  a  stranger's  eye  upon  her 
heart,  who  had  often  and  bitterly  feared 
that  her   love  was   now  unvalued  and  I 


unsought  ?  At  this  unfeigned,  unlooked- 
for,  unhoped-for  kindness  in  Dennis,  life 
and  death  seemed  to  meet  and  struggle 
in  the  bosom  of  the  poor  girl ;  and  for 
an  instant  she  leaned  her  face  on  the 
breast  of  her  fickle  admirer,  breathing 
out  the  simple  tones,  *'  Och,  Dennis, 
dear !"  in  those  tones  of  passionate  grief 
and  tenderness,  from  which  even  her  gift- 
ed countrywoman,  O'Neil,  might  have 
caught  a  lesson  of  the  heart's  own  modu- 
lation. And  poor  Ghaunette  hurried  off 
to  her  dog-hole  in  the  garret,  to  gain  ten 
minutes  of  respite  from  those  duties  over 
the  kettles  and  pots  of  St.  Peter's  Keys, 
which  durst  not  be  neglected  even  in  the 
very  agony  of  her  fate.  "  I  yield  to 
Elizabeth  !"  thought  Wolfe,  while  his 
eyes  glistened  in  sympathy  with  Ghau- 
nette's  distress.  "  Women  are  indeed 
the  best  lovers,  firom  Sappho  to  the  scuU 
lion  of  St.  Peter's  Keys." 

Reginald.  Aye,  women  are  the 
truest,  the  kindest,  the  best  lovers. 
They  possess  an  exuberance  of  affec- 
tion which  fickle  man  cannot  boast 
of;  and  I  firmly  believe,  the  purest, 
truest  love  that  ever  man  felt,  is 
nought  when  compared  with  the 
flame  of  intense  ardour  which  fills 
the  female  soul — with  the  persever- 
ing constancy  which  animates  female 
actions. 

Miss  Primrose.  True,  Reginald, 
I  agree  with  you ;  though  I  scarcely 
expected  such  an  eulogium  on  wo- 
man's constancy  from  one  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  In  humble  life  I  have 
witnessed  affection  as  pure,  love  as 
ardent  as  Chaunette's,  in  woman; 
but  I  confess  I  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  lords  of  the  creation. 

T/ie  Vicar.  The  reason  that  men 
feel  less  intensely  and  are  more  liable 
to  change  than  wonien,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  I  think,  from  their  more 
enlarged  intercourse  with  the  world  j 
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from  their  habits  of  business ;  from 
tbeir  constant  occupation,  which 
gives  them  less  leisure  to  dwell  on 
one  individual's  claims  or  merits — 
than  from  any  inherent  fickleness  in 
the  nature  of  the  man,  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  woman.  The  edu- 
cation, too,  of  the  former,  and  the 
freedom  of  manners  to  which  he  is 
early  habituated,  all  tend  to  render 
man — though  loving  for  a  time  as 
fervently  and  sincerely  as  any  woman 
Ciin  love — less  constant  to  one  ob- 
ject, and  more  easily  attached  to  a 
second,  than  is  the  case  with  females. 
Yet  our  sex  furnishes  noble  examples 
of  faithful  love.  What  woman,  hke 
Antony,  ever  sacrificed  a  world  to 
that  passion  ? 

Reginald,  Cleopatra  gave  up  as 
much  as  Antony,  and  she  died  for  him. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  general  sincerity 
of  man's  affections  ;  I  do  not,  in  the 
usual  intercourse  of  society,  mean  to 
say  that  woman  is  his  superior  in 
faithfulness  and  ardour  :  but  my  po- 
sition is,  that  she  is  capable  of  a 
much  more  lasting  passion ;  a  passion 
which  will  stand  the  shock  of  scorn, 
neglect,  and  every  species  of  ill- 
treatment,  and  yet  lead  the  object  of 
it  to  do  all  the  good  she  can  for  him 
who  has  thus  forfeited  all  claims  to 
her  regard  or  sympathy.  This  is 
woman's  love. 

Mr.  Mathews.  In  the  department 
of  travels,  a  little  volume,  called 
Sketches  in  Ireland,  is  a  very  amus- 
ing one.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
anecdotes,  both  piquant  and  novel ; 
and  I  recommend  it  for  perusal. 

Reginald.  There  are  two  fresh 
translations  from  the  German;  one 


entitled,  Arwcd  Gyllcnstcrjia,  a  ro- 
mance of  the  time  of  Charles  XII.; 
an  excellent  story,  and  as  excellently 
translated  :  and  the  other,  a  spirited 
translation  of  Wallenstein,  by  Mr. 
Gillies ;  equal,  or  indeed  superior  to 
the  very  fine  one  of  Coleridge's.  In 
the  way  of  translation,  too,  we  have 
another  volume  of  Count  Segur's 
Memoirs  and  Recollections,  a  most 
amusing  work ;  and  The  Natchez^ 
by  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand, 
an  Indian  tale,  enibued  with  his  wild 
genius,  and  told  in  the  language  of 
poetry. 

Miss  Primrose.  Moore  has  pub- 
lished again.  His  Evenings  in  Greece 
have  just  been  sent  me,  and  I  am 
delighted  with  the  poetry,  which 
breathes  all  the  inspiration  of  Moore's 
Muse.     Is  not  this  beautiful  ? 

I  saw,  from  yonder  silent  cave, 

Two  fountains  running;  side  by  side; 
The  one  was  Memory's  limpid  wave, 

The  other  cold  Ohlivion's  tide. 
*'  O  Love!"  said  I,  in  thoughtless  dream, 

As  o'er  my  lips  the  Lethe  pass'd, 
"  Here,  in  this  dark  and  chilly  stream. 

Be  all  my  pains  forgot  at  last!" 

But  who  could  bear  that  gloomy  blank. 

Where  joy  was  lost  as  well  as  pain? 
Quickly  of  Memory's  fount  1  drank, 

And  brought  the  past  all  back  again  ; 
And  said,  "  O  Love!  whate'er  my  lot, 

Still  let  this  soul  to  thee  be  true — 
Rather  than  have  one  bliss  forgot, 

Be  all  my  pains  remember'd  too  I" 

Reginald.  Recited  by  such  lips, 
what  poetry  would  not  be  beautiful? 
But  see,  Mrs.  Primrose  is  opening 
her  instrument — we  are  to  have  some 
music. 

Reginald  Hildebrand, 

Elmwood-Hall,  March  15,  1S27. 
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HISTORY    OF    THE    DRAMA   IN   ENGLAND   FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  W.  C.  Stafford. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Dramatic  Art  in  Greece  and  Rome. 


general 


Peiiiiaps  there  is  no  passion  so 
as  that  love  of   imitation, 
that  taste  for  mimicry,   whicli  may 
he  considered  as  constituting  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  dramatic   art,   and 
which  lead  us  even  in  our  childhood, 
as  has  heen  well  observed,  "  not  only 
to  indulge  in  the  mimicry  of  objects 
immediately  before  us,  but  to  frame 
out  for  ourselves  fancied  simiUtudes 
of  things  of  which  we  can  only  have 
very  partial  knowledge.    We  *  pipe 
and  we  dance,'  we  *  mourn  and  we 
weep,'  in  early  dramas :  thus  eagerly 
going  out  of  ourselves  towards  objects 
which  have  acquired  a  hold  on  the 
imasination  and  the  heart."     In  all 
people,  whether  barbarous  or  civi- 
lized, this  love  of  imitation  prevails  in 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree ;  and  in 
most   either  the  regular  drama,  or 
some  approximation  to  it,  is  to  be 
found.     Thus,   though  the   ancient 
Egyptians  and  the  modern  Arabians 
and  Persians — notwithstanding   the 
two  latter  possess  "  a  rich  poetical  li- 
terature— are  unacquainted  with  any 
sort  of  drama:"  yet  amongst  many  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  the  drama  exists; 
and  the  invention  must  be  indige- 
nous ;  as  the  savage  islanders  of  the 
South  Sea  were  found  to  have  a  rude 
species  of  drama  when  they  were 
first  visited  by  Europeans ;  and  the 
more  polished  nations  of  Eastern 
India  possessed  plays  "  long  before 
they  could  have  experienced  any  fo- 
reign influence."     In  classic  Greece, 
too,  the  drama  was  native-born,  whilst 


equally  classic  Rome  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  first  knowledge  of 
the  dramatic  art  from  Greece. 

The  drama  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  engines,  under  due  regula- 
tions,   for  forming  the  minds  and 
manners  of  a  people :  its  office  is  to 
"  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature;"    to   shew    virtue    its   own 
image — vice  its  own  deformity ;  and 
although  in  a  licentious  age,  when  it 
takes  the  impression  of  the  public 
vices,   instead  of  giving  a  tone  to 
public  virtue  (as  was  the  case  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.),  it 
serves  to  excite  the  grosser  passions 
of  our  nature;   yet  as  a  school  of 
morality  and  virtue  it  may  be  ren- 
dered most  effective.     It  is  matter 
of  regret,  that  its  influence  is  decHn- 
ing  ;  that  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
the  legitimate  drama  is  subverted  by 
a  passion  for  shows  and  pantomimes ; 
that  the  sublime  emotions  of  tragedy 
are  impelled  to  give  place  to  melo- 
dramatic rant;  that  comedy  is  chang- 
ed into  buffoonery;    and  that  the 
theatre  is  converted  into  a  mere  place 
of  amusement,  without  any  view  to 
improvement :  thus  being  divested  of 
its  strongest  claim  to  the  patronage 
of  the  wise  and  the  good.     It  is  fo- 
reign from  our  purpose  to  enter  into 
an  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  declension  :  the  ob- 
ject of  these  humble  essays  is  to 
trace  the  state  of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land  from   the   earliest    periods  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  down  to 
the  present  time.     But,  before  this 
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part  of  tlic  subject  is  treated  of,  a 
g^ance  at  tlie  progress  of  the  histrio-  ■ 
nic  art  in  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  1 
conceived,  will  be  neither  irrelevant  j 
nor  misplaced. 

In  Greece,  "  famous  for  arts  and 
sciences,"  the  first  dramatic  rcpre-  i 
sentations  were  the   Dithyrambics,  | 
songs  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  and  j 
these  afterwards  served  as  chorusses  ! 
to  the  more  regultn*  tragedies.     The  j 
worship  of  Bacchus  was  originally 
carried  from  Egypt  to  Athens ;  and 
it  was  celebrated,  at  stated  periods  1 
of  the  year,  with  singing,  dancing, 
and  other  festive  rites.     The  sonss  ' 
were  sometimes  sung  by  the  whole  j 
company  assembled ;   but   they  ap-  | 
pear  to  have  been  more  generally 
allotted  to  one  or  more  persons,  whose 
particular  duty  it  was  to  sing  them. 
In  time,  at  once  to  relieve  the  singer 
and  to  gratify  the  audience,  the  spaces 
between  the  song  were  filled  up  by 
narratives  of  some  heroic  event;  and 
Thespis  and  Phrynicus  improved  still 
further  on  this  idea.    They  invented 
an  entire  story,  which  occupied  all 
the  intervals  between  the  pauses  of 
the  song;  but  the  narrative  was  given 
by  one  person,  dialogue  being  un- 
known till  yEschylus  arose,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the 
dramatic  art  and  father  of  the  stage; 
for  in  his  time  the  first  theatre  was 
built  at  Athens:  the  actors  having 
previously  first  sung  in  streets  and 
fields,  without  any  disguise ;  and  af- 
terwards itinerated  with  Thespis  from 
place  to  place,  and  exhibited  them- 
selves from  a  cart,  having  tlieir  faces 
smeared  with  the  lees  of  wine.  Thus 
Boileau : 

Pirst  Thespis,  smearM  with  lees,  and  void  of 

art, 
The  grateful  folly  vented  from  a  cart; 
And  as  the  tawdry  actors  drove  about, 
The  sight  was  new  and  pleased  the  gaping 

lout. 


The  time  of  ^schylus's  birth  is 
not  known,  having  taken  place,  ac- 
cording to  different  computations,  in 
the  GOth,  6,'Jd,  and  69th  Olympiad 
respectively.  The  poet  was  '*  a  sol- 
dier in  his  youth,"  and  "  fought  and 
conquered"  at  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plata^a.  He  found  tragedy*  in 
its  first  rude  and  imperfect  state, 
consisting  of  the  chorus,  which  was 
simg,  and  of  a  narrative,  which  was 
declaimed  by  a  single  person  in  the 
intervals  of  the  song:  the  chorus 
and  narrative  had  no  connection,  the 
former  being  solely  and  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  praise  of  Bac- 
chus— 

"  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young;" 

whilst  the  latter  embraced  any  po- 
pular subject  that  the  genius  of  the 
narrator,  or  the  whims  of  the  people, 
dictated.  /Eschylus  invented  a  re- 
gular plot,  which  he  developed 
through  the  agency  of  dialogue;  he 
connected  the  chorus  with  the  story 
and  incidents  of  the  drama,  and  made 
the  lyrical  performers  "  to  sympa- 
thize with  all  that  was  transpiring  on 
the  stage ;  and,  in  effect,  to  become 
the  echo  of  the  feelings  of  the  au- 
dience." He  also  built  a  theatre, 
and  thus  carried  his  aotors  from  the 
cart  to  the  stage ;  he  gave  them 
i  masks  and  robes,  and  introduced  the 
use  of  the  buskin :  like  our  great 
Shakspeare,  he  was  himself  an  actor 
in  the  tragedies  he  wrote.  From 
this  brief  sketch  the  reader  may 
easily  form  an  idea  of  what.-Eschylus 
did  for  tragedy:  of  which  Schlegel 
says  he  was  "the  creator,"  it  spring- 

*  It  may  be  remembered  That  the 
word  drama  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifying  an  act ;  and  tragedy, 
from  Tfayor,  a  goat,  and  uh,  a  song; 
a  he-goat  being  always  sacrificed  at  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,  at  which  the  dithyram' 
bits  were  sung. 
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ing  from  Iiim  "  completely  armed, 
like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter;" 
and  he  thus  sums  up  his  character- 
istics: "  He  draws  his  characters 
with  a  few  bold  and  strongly  marked 
features.  The  plans  are  simple  in 
the  extreme  :  he  did  not  understand 
tlie  art  of  enriching  and  varying  an 
action,  and  dividing  its  development 
and  catastrophe  into  parts,  bearing 
a  due  proportion  to  each  other. 
Hence  his  action  often  stands  still ; 
and  this  circumstance  becomes  still 
more  apparent  from  the  undue  ex- 
tension of  the  choral  song.  But  all 
his  poetry  betrays  a  sublime  and  se- 
rious mind.  Terror  is  his  element, 
and  not  the  softer  emotions;  he  holds 
vip  the  head  of  Medusa  to  his  asto- 
nished spectators.  His  manner  of 
treating  fate  is  austere  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  he  suspends  it  over  the  heads 
of  mortals  in  all  its  gloomy  majesty." 
iEschylus  wrote  above  fourscore 
pieces,  of  which  only  seven  have  come 
down  to  our  times ;  viz.  Prometheus, 
The  Seven  Chiefs,  Agamemnon,  The 
Eumenides,  The  Supjiliants,  The 
Coephorce,  and  The  Persians. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  the 
successors  of  ^Eschylus :  indeed  the 
former  was  contemporary  with  the 
father  of  tragedy  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  and  with  Euripides 
during  the  whole  of  his.  We  have 
seven  pieces  by  the  former,  and 
eighteen  by  the  letter,  remaining  to 
us;  but  they  wrote  many  more,  which 
are  lost  to  posterity,  except  a  few 
fragments  to  be  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  authors  of  that  and  the 
succeeding  age.  The  Grecian  poets 
publicly  recited  their  poems,  as  com- 
petitors for  prizes  which  were  be- 
stowed upon  him  who  was  adjudged 
to  be  the  most  eminent.  Sophocles 
obtained  many  of  these  prizes ;  and 


his  death  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  obtaining  a  poetical 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games  when 
he  least  expected  it*.  Sophocles 
was  the  polished  successor  of  JE^s- 
chylus :  there  is  more  art  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  fables ;  the  chorus 
occupies  a  part  more  proportionate 
to  the  dialogue ;  a  greater  number  of 
characters  is  introduced ;  and  the 
theatrical  effect  is  much  more  promi- 
nent in  his  tragedies  than  in  those  of 
his  predecessor.  The  productions 
of  Euripides  are  much  more  unequal 
than  those  of  either  iEschylus  or  So- 
phocles :  passion  was  his  great  ob- 
ject ;  he  depicted,  without  scruple, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  our  nature ; 
and  Sophocles  said  of  himself,  that 
he  painted  men  as  they  ought  to  be ; 
whilst  Euripides  drew  them  as  they 
were.  The  plays  which  we  have  re- 
maining of  Sophocles  are,  The  Tra^ 
chinians,  King  CEdipus,  CEdipns  at 
Colona,  Antigone,  Ajax,  Philoc- 
tetes,  and  Electra;  those  of  Euri- 
pides are.  Ion,  Medea,  HippoUtus^ 
Alcestes,  Hercules,  The  Phoenicians, 
The  Stippliants,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
Theseus,  The  Trojans,  Hecuba,  The 
Cyclops,  The  Heraclides,  Electra, 
Orestes,  Andromache,  Jphigenia  in 
Tauris,  and  Helen. 

"  The  history  of  ancient  tragedy 
ends  with  Euripides,  although  there 
were  a  number  of  still  later  trage- 
dians ;  Agathon,  for  instance,  whom 
Aristophanes  describes  as  breathing 
ointment  and  crowned  with  flowers ; 
and  who  is  represented  by  Plato,  in 
his  Symj^fisium,  as  abounding  in  the 
most  exquisite  ornaments  and  the 
most  dazzling  antitheses.  He  com- 
menced with  mythology  as  the  natu- 

*  B.  C.  406.  Euripides  was  killed  by 
the  dogs  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  B.  C. 
407. 
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ral  materials  of  tragedy,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  i)ieces  with  fictitious 
names  (a  transition  towards  the  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  was  called 
The  Flower ;  and  was  probably  there- 
fore neither  seriously  affecting  nor 
terrible,  but  in  the  style  of  the  Idyl. 
The  Alexandrian  literati  also  occu- 
pied themselves  with  composing  tra- 
gedies ;  but  were  we  to  judge  of  them 
from  the  only  piece  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  the  Alexandra  of  Ly- 
cophron,  which  consists  of  an  end- 
less prophetic  monologue,  overladen 
with  an  obscure  mythology,  tliese 
productions  of  subtlety  and  artifice 
must  have  been  extremely'  inanimate 
and  untheatrical,  and  altogether  des- 
titute of  interest*." 

We  must  now  take  a  view  of  Gre- 
cian comedy  f.  This  species  of  writ- 
ing, which  differs  from  tragedy  as 
stories  of  wit  and  humour  do  from 
those  of  pathos  and  sentiment,  may, 
it  would  seem,  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the 
new.  In  the  old  comedy  real  per- 
sonages and  events  were  made  the 
subjects  of  representation,  sometimes 
under  their  proper  designations ;  and 
when  this  was  not  the  case,  the  allu- 
sions by  the  chorus  were  so  pointed, 
that  the  spectators  immediately  re- 
cognised the  individual  against  whom 
the  satire  of  the  poet  was  levelled. 
This  species  of  dramatic  lampooning 
was  at  length  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  tlie  state  found  it  neces- 
sary to  interfere;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 

*  Schlegel. 
t  The  word  comedy  is  derived  from 
xwfA»),  a  village.  Aristotle  says,  "  the 
comeuians  were  so  called  from  wandering 
in  the  xw/:x«y,  or  villages,  when  disgrace- 
fully expelled  from  the  cities." 

iol.JX.  Nu.LII. 


government  of  Athens  enacted  a  law, 
authorizing  any  person  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  to  bring  them  to 
justice;  and  the  introduction  of  real 
personages  on  the  stage,  or  the  use 
of  masks  having  a  resemblance  to 
iheir  features,  was  forbidden.  The 
German  critic,  Schlegel,  is  very  wroth 
with  the  enactors  of  this  law.  He 
says,  "  It  gave  rise  to  what  is  called 
the  middle  comedy.  The  same  form 
was  still  continued;  and  the  repre-. 
sentation,  though  not  allegorical,  re- 
mained always  a  parody.  But  the 
essence  existed  no  more;  and  this 
species  must  have  become  insipid 
when  no  longer  seasoned  by  the  salt 
of  personal  ridicule.  Its  whole  at- 
traction consisted  in  idealizing  jocu- 
larly the  nearest  reality;  that  is,  in. 
representing  it  under  the  light  of  the 
most  preposterous  perversity:  and 
how  was  it  possible  to  lash  even  the 
general  errors  of  the  state  without 
giving  displeasure  to  individuals?" 
He  proceeds  to  argue  at  some  length 
in  defence  of  the  personalities  resort- 
ed to  by  the  old  Grecians;  but  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  genius,  on 
this  point  we  must  beg  leave  to  dis- 
sent from  his  opinion.  The  follies 
or  vices  of  a  class  of  persons  are  the 
legitimate  objects  of  comedy;  and  if 
they  can  be  laughed  out  of  the  one, 
or  shamed  out  of  the  other,  the  dra- 
matist who  effects  this  has  "  done 
the  state  some  service :"  but  indivi- 
dual personality  should  never  be  to- 
lerated on  the  stage ;  it  is  impossible 
to  permit  it  without  giving  free  scope 
to  the  grossest  abuses — and  what 
might  be  in  its  origin  perhaps  only 
harmless  badinage  would  most  infal- 
libly, as  Horace  tells  us  was  the  case 
with  Grecian  comedy,  "  degenerate 
into  licentiousness,  and  into  a  violence 
I  I 
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which  wouU  deservedly  call  for  the 
interposition  of  the  law." 

Of  this  comedy,  Epicharmis,  who 
flourished  about  B.  C.  450,  is  said  to 
be  the  founder;  and  Aristophanes, 
who  flourished  B.C.  434,  is  styled 
the  prince:  he  wrote  fifty-four  pieces, 
eleven  only  of  which  are  now  extant. 
Magnes,  Crates,  Phormas,  and  Eu- 
polis  were  also  comedians  of  the  old 
school,  but  none  of  their  works  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Though  most  writers  speak  of  the 
middle  comedy,  yet  its  nature  does 
not  appear  to  be  clearly  defined:  it 
probably  consisted  more  in  allegory 
than  the  old,  and  represented  the 
same  species  of  actions  and  persons 
under  the  veil  of  a  figure,  which  the 
old  comedy  described  plainly  and 
openly.  Cratinus  was  a  writer  of 
some  eminence  of  the  middle  come- 
dy. At  length  Menander,  who  flou- 
rished about  320  B.C.  invented  what 
is  called  the  new  comedy,  which  is 
serious  in  its  form,  and  has,  in  com- 
mon with  tragedy,  a  formal  develop- 
ment and  catastrophe.  Menander 
is  said  to  have  written  one  hundred 
and  eight  comedies,  but  only  a  few 
fragments  of  them  remain.  This 
poet  drowned  himself  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age,  because  the  compo- 
sitions of  his  rival,  Philemon,  were 
received  with  greater  applause  than 
his  own.  The  new  comedy  was  a 
picture  of  Ufe ;  the  old,  a  personal  sa- 
tire: surely  the  end  of  the  drama, 
both  as  far  as  moral  good  and  mere 
amusement  are  concerned,  is  better 
accomplished  by  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

Dr.  Burney  says,  that  the  Greek 
plays,  both  the  chorus  and  the  de- 
clamatory part,  were  accompanied 
with  a  musical  instrument;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  but  he  was  correct. 


Music  indeed  appears  to  have  al- 
ways held  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  Greek  drama,  and  to  have  been 
of  essential  aid  in  its  representation. 

The  Greeks  also  possessed  a  spe- 
cies of  pantomime.  "  In  the  young- 
er drama,"  according  to  Lucian,  "  a 
single  dancer  or  mime  was  able  to 
express  all  the  incidents  and  senti- 
ments of  a  whole  tragedy  or  epic 
poem  by  dumb  signs,  but  still  to  mu- 
sic, as  the  actors  recited  it."  Dr. 
Clarke  thinks,  that  the  modern  pan- 
tomime was  brought  to  Italy  from 
ancient  Greece;  that  Harlequin  is 
Mercury,  the  sword  being  substitut- 
ed for  the  lyre,  and  the  cap,  the 
fez  worn  by  that  god  on  the  coins 
of  Elnos;  that  the  Clown  is  Momus, 
and  the  painted  face  and  wide  mouth 
aretakenfrom  theancientmasks;  that 
the  Pantaloon  is  Charon,  and  Colum- 
bine, Psyche.  Mr.  Douce,  however, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  modern  pan- 
tomime is  derived  from  the  ancient 
mysteries. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Greek  drama :  the  tra- 
gedy, from  the  time  of  ^schylus  to 
the  death  of  Euripides  made  great 
strides  towards  perfection;  but  co- 
medy does  not  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  Its  progress  was 
slow,  and  its  hold  on  the  public  mind 
but  feeble,  "  when  compared  with 
the  powerful  efforts  of  the  early  tra- 
gedians: for  the  lighter  shades  of 
human  character,  the  peculiar  levities, 
the  characteristic  traits  of  frivolity, 
upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
comedy  is  so  dependent,  were  not 
observed,  because  they  had  not  yet 
been  elicited  by  circumstances,  and 
exist  but  in  a  more  artificial  state  of 
society.  Neither  comedy  nor  satire 
could  have  found  originals  to  copy, 
nor  feelings  to  work  upon,   in  the 
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earlier  ages  of  the  world:  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  a  district  were  divided 
mainly  into  two   classes — those   of 
the  artisan  and  the  soldier ;  and  the 
sunplicity  and  necessities  of  the  one, 
and  the  bullying  insolence  of  the 
other,  were  almost  the  only  topics 
upon  which  the  old  comedy  could 
descant.  There  was  little  subdivision 
of  labour,  and  no  subdivision  of  cha- 
racter,to  furnish  the  Proteus  shapes  of 
the  modern  comic  Muse."  It  was  very 
different  with  tragedy.   Tragedy  de- 
picts strong  emotions  and  violent  pas- 
sions, which  exist  ahke  in  the  barba- 
rous and  in  the  civilized  state:  indeed 
they  are  probably  to  be  found  with 
greater  intensity  in  the  former.  Hence 
tragedy  has,  in  all  ages,  the  rudest 
as  well  as  the  most  refined,   been 
found  capable  of  exciting  the  most 
lively  interest;  whilst  comedy  requires 
more  of  tlie  artificial  relations  of  life 
to  enter  into  its  structure;  and  can 
only  exist,  in  perfection,  in  a  country 
where    civihzation  has  attained   at 
least  a  certain  height.     In  Greece, 
the  tragedy,    after  iEschylus,   con- 
sisted of  a  chorus,  soliloquy,  and  di- 
alogue ;  and  whilst  the  passions  of 
the  dramatis  per soTKBy  and  the  events 
which  detailed  them,    were  repre- 
sented by  the  latter,  the  feelings  with 
which  the  spectators  would  regard 
them  were  expressed  by  the  former. 
It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the 
structure  of  the  Grecian  theatre.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  first  stage 
•was  a  cart ;  but  iEschylus,  when  he 
infused   his   spirit  into   the    before 
monotonous  and  unconnected  singing 
and  recitation  which  formed  the  en- 
tertainment of  Thespis,  also  built  a 
theatre  at  Athens,  in  which  his  tra- 
gedies were  represented.     This  was 
of  wood ;  but  it  was,  after  a  few  years, 
more  solidly  constructed.     The  fol- 


lowing description  of  the  Greek  the- 
atre is  given  by  Mr.  Fosbrooke  in 
his  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities : 

*'  The  Greek  theatre  is  no  more 
than  a  concave  sweep,  scooped  out 
of  the  hollow  side  of  a  hill,  generally 
facing  the  sea.    The  sweep  was  filled 
with  seats,  rising  above  each  other, 
and  ascended  by  staircases,  placed 
like  tlie  radii  of  a  circle.     This  semi- 
circular form  was  adopted  not  merely 
for  convenience  of  vision,  but  for  aid 
to  the  sound.    This  range  for  spec- 
tators has  a  name  signifying  a  hol- 
low, and  answered  to  our  boxes.  The 
area  below  was  the  conistra,  or  pit. 
There  was  no  superstructure  for  a 
gallery ;  but  around  the  rim  of  the 
building  were  porticoes,  by  which  the 
spectators  entered,  and  whither  they 
could  retire,  if  it  rained.  The  portico 
just  above  the  highest  corridor  or 
lobby,  was  denominated  the  cerigo, 
and  used  by  the  women.  Where  now 
is  the  orchestra,  was  a  platform  called 
by  that  name ;  and  here  were  sta- 
tioned  the  musicians,  chorus,  and 
mimics.     Seven  feet  above  the  or- 
chestra, and  eleven  above  the  conistra, 
or  pit,  was  the  front  stage,  or  prosce- 
nium, upon  which  stood  an  altar  to 
Apollo.     Here  the  principal  actors 
performed,  and  the  site  of  the  altar 
was  devoted  to  the  dances  and  songs 
of  the  chorus.     The  part  called  the 
scene  was  in  line  with  the  ornamental 
columns  upon  the  side  of  the  stage, 
still  retained.    The  back  of  the  stage 
was  devoted  to  machinei'y,  as  now." 
I      This  machinery  was  frequently  of 
the  most  extensive  nature.    The  the- 
!  atres  of  the  Greeks  were  large,  and 
I  every  thing  was  upon  a  proportionate 
scale.     By  means  of  their  machinery 
1  gods  descended  through  the  air,  and 
I  men  ascended  to  the  heavens;  wing- 
ed chariots  were  constructed,  which 
'  I  I  2 
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conveyed  the  ocean  nymphs  in  all 
the  pomp  of  celestial  magnificence; 
and  griffins,  with  other  nondescript 
animals,  cleaved  the  air,  when  neces- 
sary, and  bore  the  characters  of  the 
drama  to  or  from  the  view  of  the  au- 
dience, as  occasion  required.  The 
theatres  had  no  roof;  but  that  was 
of  little  consequence  in  their  fine 
climate ;  and  when  it  rained,  the  play 
was  interrupted.  The  actors  wore 
masks,  which  were  painted  to  cor- 
respqnd  with  the  characters  repre- 
sented :  they  were  tragic,  comic,  and 
satirical;  and  contained  a  contrivance 
for  giving  an  increased  sound  to  the 
voice,  which  was  necessary,  from  the 
large  size  of  the  theatres:  there  were 
also  brazen  vessels,  answering  to  our 
sounding-boards,  fitted  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  amphitheatre,  and  ad- 
justed to  the  diflTerent  tones  of  the 
human  voice  and  of  the  musical  in- 


struments, by  which  means  the  sound 
was  conveyed  from  the  stage  to  all 
the  spectators,  some  of  whom  were 
at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards. 
The  actors  who  personated  gods  or 
heroes  had  also  false  arms  and  legs, 
so  as  to  enlarge  their  natural  size, 
and  give  them  a  mote  characteristic 
appearance. 

The  other  appendages  of  the  Gre- 
cian players  were  the  sock  and  bus- 
kin: the  latfer,a  purple-coloured  boot, 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  reaching 
above  the  mid-leg,  tied  under  the 
knee,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
jewels,  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
tragedy.  The  sock  appertained  to 
comedy,  and  is  described  by  some 
as  a  low  common  shoe;  whilst  others 
say,  it  was  a  high  shoe,  reaching 
above  the  ancle. 

Jhe  state  of  the  Roman  drama 
now  remains  to  be  considered. 


MUSICAL 

Introduction  and  brilliant  Rondo, 
composed  for  the  Piano-forte,  and 
dedicated  to  Miss  Brettlc,  by  E. 
Solis.  Op.  15.  Pr.  2s.  Gd.— (Cle- 
ment! and  Co.) 

Tjiis  rondo  of  Mr.  Solis  holds  a 
middle  course  between  what  is  con- 
sidered to  be  diflicult  music,  and 
pieces  obviously  within  the  reach  of 
junior  pupils.  This  advantage,  and 
the  predominance  of  good  air  and 
proper  style,  by  which  it  recom- 
mends itself,  must  render  Mr.  S.'s 
labour  widely  acceptable.  The  ron- 
do is  lively,  lightsome,  and  generally 
graceful.  The  key  is  E  b  >  with  a 
due  admixture  of  modulation  into 
other  kindred  tonics.  Among  these  ji 
we  notice,  with  deserved  approbation,  !, 
the  modulations  p.  3,  1.  6,  and  p.  4,  ' 
II.  1  and  2,  by  which  Mr.  S.  gradu- 
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ally  winds  enharmonically  from  the 
harmony  in  F  to  that  of  C  major. 
Without  adverting  to  other  instances 
of  a  similar  and  select  description, 
we  shall  only  add,  that  in  the  various 
passages  of  more  active  execution, 
the  convenience  of  the  player  has 
been  so  consulted  as  to  produce  much 
effect  and  brilliancy  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble,  no  more  at  least 
than  what  may  fairly  be  demanded 
from  a  moderately  skilled  performer. 
Grand  March  for  the  Piano-forte, 
composed  hy  Henry  Bond.  Pr.  Is. 
— (Hodsoll,  High-Holborn.) 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  is  the 
first  production  of  IMr.  B.  that  has 
come  under  our  cognizance.  It  claims 
our  approbation.  Although  the 
march  presents  no  melodic  or  har- 
monic features  pf  a  very  original  or 
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sinking  kind,  it  is  conceived  in  an 
appropriate  martial  spirit,  well  poised 
in  point  of  rhytlunical  keeping,  clear 
and  satisfactory  as  to  air,  and  in  every 
way  calculated  for  the  executive  pow- 
ers of  players  of  very  limited  expe- 
rience. 

ARRANGEMENTS, 

1.  Winter'sfavourite Overture  to"  Opferfest,"  \ 
or  *'  The  Interrupted  Saerijlce,"  arranged 
as  a  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano- 

.  forte,  by  F.  Schneider.  Pr.  :3s. — (S.  Chap- 
pell.) 

2.  The  admired  Suartctt  from  Winter's  Ope- 
ra, "  Das  Unterbroehene  Opfcrfesl"  (""  The 
Interrupted  Sacrifice" ),  arranged,  with  Va- 
riations for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano- 
forte, by  G.  F.  Harris.  Pr.  4s.  — (Boosey 
nr<l  Co  J 

3.  Weber's  favourite  Overture  to  "  Sylvana," 
arranged  for  the  Piano-forte,  with  Accom- 
paniments for  a  Flute,  Violin,  and  Violon- 
cello (ad  lib.),  by  S.  F.  Rimbault.  Pr.  3s. 
— (Hodsoll.) 

4.  Weber's  favourite  Overture  to  the  "  Ruler 
of  the  Spirits,"  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
forte, with  Accompayiimcnts  for  a  Flute, 

Violin,  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib.),  by  S.  F. 
Rimbault.     Pr.  4s.— (Hodsoll.) 

5.  Haydn's  celebrated  Symphonies,  adapted 
for  the  Piano-forte,  with  Accompaniments 
for  a  Flute,  Violin,  and  Violoncello  (ad  lib.), 
by  S.  F.  Rimbault.  No.  17.  Pr,  5s.— (Hod- 
soll.) 

1.  ''  The  Interrupted  Sacrifice" 
has  tried  our  critical  patience  ever 
since  last  summer,  and,  with  all  the 
attractions  it  presents,  we  own  we 
have  had  enough  of  it,  in  one  shape 
or  another.  And  yet  there  is  more, 
and  more  is  likely  to  come  for  some 
time.  But  of  the  whole  mass  of 
books  that  have  passed  in  i-eview  be- 
fore us,  not  one  has  appeared  to  us 
so  perfect  and  excellent  in  all  re- 
spects, as  the  present  edition  of  the 
overture,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
duet  by  Mr.  F.  Schneider.  Mr.  S. 
has  arranged  the  whole  of  this  opera 
for  the  piano -forte  in  a  masterly 
way:  he  is  known  in  this  country  by 
several  original  compositions  of  the 


highest  mewt ;  an  oratorio  from  his 
pen,  entitled  "  The  Last  Judgment," 
has  not  long  ago  been  performed 
at  one  of  our  winter  theatres;  and 
his  name  is  likely  to  become  still 
more  familiar  to  the  musical  world 
in  England  by  his  able  treatise  on 
the  Theory  of  Harmony,  a  transla- 
tion of  which  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

2.  After  the  above  candid  avowal 
of  satiety,  our  readers  will  not  ex- 
pect many  words  upon  further  '*  In- 
terrupted Sacrifices,"  especially  when 
they  come  in  the  shape  of  variations. 
Those  of  Mr.  Harris  are  written  with 
taste  and  with  laudable  care,  concer- 
tante,  and  extremely  eflTective.  What 
more  can  we  say : 

3.  4.  Every  thing  that  bears  the 
name  of  poor  Weber  is  rendered 
doubly  valuable  since  his  lamented 
death  amidst  us.  We  have  hstened 
with  delight  to  the  productions  of 
his  genius;  but  vve  must  be  content- 
ed with  the  limited  number  he  has 
left  behind.  Among  these  the  over- 
ture to  "Sylvana"  holds  a  fair  station, 
and  that  to  the  "  Ruler  of  the  Spi- 
rits" a  very  high  rank.  Mr.  Hodsoll 
therefore  has  done  a  real  service  to 
the  musical  amateur  by  including 
these  two  compositions  in  his  valua- 
ble collection  of  overtures  and  sym- 
phonies, which  has  gradually  grown 
into  the  bulk  of  a  library  of  classical 
music,  and  is  likely  to  hand  down 
the  name  of  Mr.  Rimbault  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren. 

5.  Under  this  number  we  notice  a 
well-known  symphony  of  Haydn's  in 
D,  generally  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation "  Festino,"  adapted  by  Mr. 
Rimbault,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  above  overtures  of  Weber's,  for 
Mr.  Hodsoll's  collection.  The  ar- 
rangement is  good,  cevtainly  notover-r 
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crowded  with  the  subsidiary  har- 
monic colourings,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  too  plain. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

1 .  Six  Italian  Duettinos  da  Camera,  composed 
by  Signer  Maestro  Coccia.  In  2  Books 
Pr.  3s.  each. — (Boosey  and  Co.) 

2.  "  Together  thtn  we'd  fondly  stray,"  sung 
by  Miss  Caivse  in  the  Castle  of  Sorrento; 
composed  by  Thomas  Attwood.  Pr.  2s.— 
(S.  Chappell.) 

3.  "  Softly,  softly,  bloiv,  ye  breezes,"  a  Ballad, 
composed,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Piano-forte  or  Harp,  by  Richard  Light. 
Pr.  Is.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

4.  "  77i«  Butterfly  and  the  Rose,'"  a  favourite 
Du6t;  the  Music  composed  by  W.  Kirby. 
Pr.  2s.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

5.  "  The  Honse  of  Infancy,"  Ballad;  the  Mu- 
sic composed  by  W.  A.  Wordsworth.  Pr.  2s. 
— (Welsh  and  Hawes) 

6.  "  Love  a  Gipsy,"  a  Ballad  Story;  the 
Music  composed  by  J.  Blewitt.  Pr.  2s. — 
(Mori  and  Lavenu.) 

7.  "  Oh!  say,  ye  maidens,"  a  Song,  composed 
by  Macdonald  Harris.  Pr.  2s. — (John  Gow 
and  Son.) 

8.  "Bright  eyes,"  a  Canzonet;  the  Melody 
by  an  Amateur,  the  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments by  Macdonald  Harris.  Pr.  2s. 
—  (J.  Gow  and  Son.) 

1.  The  six  duettinos,  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  St.  Antonio,  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Coccia,  a 
gentleman  whose  talents  are  far  from 
acting  in  the  sphere  due  to  them, 
and  whose  absence  from  the  orches- 
tra of  the  King's  Theatre,  this  sea- 
son, is  universally  regretted.  Our 
limited  space  prevents  us  from  enter- 
ing into  an  analysis  of  the  successive 
pieces ;  and  yet  we  could  wish  to 
give  some  idea  of  their  leading  fea- 
tures, and  the  general  style  in  which 
they  are  written.  The  latter  differs 
considerably  from  the  honeyed  and 
hackneyed  smoothness  which  prevails 
in  a  great  number  of  vocal  composi- 
tions of  the  Italian  school ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  its  traits  of 
originality,  there  is  nothing  rough, 
nothing  severe  or  eccentric,  in  Mr. 


C.'s  labour.  Style,  of  course,  is 
much  dependent  upon  text;  and  in 
this  respect  Mr.  C.  has  evidently  used 
great  discernment  and  care  :  but,  al- 
lowing for  this  influence,  there  isa  pe- 
cuHarity  in  Mr.C.'s  melodic  thoughts, 
and  in  his  harmonic  structure,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  musical  ear. 
We  should  say,  there  is  much  of  the 
good  Italian  style,  with  a  strong  tinge 
of  the  Spanish. 

These  duets  are  for  a  soprano  and 
a  tenor,  the  latter  being  written  in 
the  G  clef,  and  consequently  an  oc- 
tave higher  than  intended  to  be  sung. 
Generally  speaking,  the  soprano  part 
is  set  somewhat  low,  and  the  tenor 
rather  high  (for  voices  of  the  usual 
compass),  to  produce  the  full  effect 
desired.  We  have  had  the  curiosity 
to  try  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
parts — a  Gothic  experiment,  Mr.  C. 
will  say,  perhaps; — that  is,  we  have 
had  the  soprano  part  sung  by  a  te- 
nor, and  the  tenor  part  by  a  female 
voice ;  and  in  most  instances  the  re- 
sult has  been  advantageous. 

But  we  observe,  with  all  this  com- 
ment, not  a  word  has  yet  been  be- 
stowed upon  any  of  the  songs  in  par- 
ticular. After  all,  we  could  only,  by 
way  of  specimen,  select  one  or  two 
to  be  placed  upon  our  critical  anvil ; 
and  after  hammering  and  harping 
away  to  our  heart's  desire,  and  ex- 
hausting our  vocabulary  of  commen- 
datory epithets,  the  reader  would  be 
little  the  wiser  for  our  labour,  unless 
he  had  a  copy  before  him ;  and  if  he 
have  one,  he  may  fairly  dispense  with 
criticism.  We  therefore  recommend 
to  our  vocal  friends,  whose  taste  is 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  derive  plea- 
sure from  compositions  of  the  higher 
order,  to  procure  Mr.  Coccia's  duet- 
tinos. With  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  pitches  of  intervals,  not  of  eve- 
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ry-clay  occurrence,  and  licreand  there 
a  little  nicety  in  measure,  they  need 
apprehend  no  vocal  inconvenience, 
and  much  less  any  of  an  instrumental 
nature ;  and  they  will,  we  doubt  not, 
concur  with  us  in  thinking  that  these 
duets  are  little  gems  of  much  origi- 
nality and  singular  elegance. 

2.  Mr.Attwood's  "Together  then 
we'd  fondly  stray"  is  a  clever,  ani- 
mated, and  very  pleasing  polacca. 
This  particular  species  of  movement 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  subjected  to 
certain  conventional  forms,  which,  al- 
though they  do  not  preclude  novelty 
of  conception,  render  it  more  difficult 
than  in  any  other  kind  of  vocal  piece. 
The  shoe  is  to  be  made  upon  a  cer- 
tiiin  last,  and  whatever  be  its  variety 
in  point  of  ornament  or  exterior  in- 
cidental changes,  the  shape  is  always 
more  or  less  the  same ;  there  is  a 
striking  family  likeness  throughout 
all  polaccas,  infinitely  greater  than  in 
marches,  waltzes,  and  even  minuets. 
The  present  polacca  naturally  par- 
takes of  this  almost  inevitable  simi- 
litude; but  it  presents  in  its  progress 
several  features,  which,  at  all  events, 
entitle  it  to  be  classed  as  a  decided 
and  interesting  variety  of  the  genus, 
and  which  abundantly  proclaim  the 
good  taste  and  selectness  of  concep- 
tion more  or  less  inherent  in  Mr.  Att- 
wood's  labours.  Among  the  various 
modulatory  colourings,  there  is  one 
which  appears  to  us  rather  bold,  the 
progression  through  C  major,  A  mi- 
nor, B  major,  to  C  again,  p.  2,  b.  3. 

S.  Mr.  Light's  ballad  is  unobjec- 
tionable, and  respectably  set ;  but  it 
deviates  so  little  from  the  way  in 
which  hundreds  of  similar  composi- 
tions are  devised,  that  it  will  require 
no  small  effort  of  the  memory  to  pre- 
serve the  impression  it  may  produce 


distinct  from  the  mass  of  previous 
recollections. 

4.  The  symphony  to  Mr.  Kirby's 
duet  will  not  act  as  a  captatio  bene- 
volcid'ue.  The  duet  itself  is  plain  in 
its  construction  and  harmonic  sup- 
port, which  latter  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  chords  broken  into  qua- 
vers or  semiquavers.  The  poetry  is 
rather  of  a  homely  cast,  and  Mr.  K. 
has  not  always  been  fortunate  in  sub- 
jecting it  to  his  melody,  either  in  the 
repetitions  resorted  to,  or  the  long 
drag  of  some  of  the  words  under 
the  melodic  passages. 

5.  In  poetry,  individual  taste  and 
fancy  are  so  diversified,  that  we  make 
no  doubt  some  persons  will  be  grati- 
fied by  the  infantine  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions in  this  ballad,  although  we 
ourselves  cannot  much  relish  the 
homely  fare  contained  in  such  lines 
as, 

"And  where  my  brother  set  thelaburtium 
on  his  birthday,  the  tree  is  living  yet,  the 
tree  my  brother  planted  !" 

To  melodize  and  harmonize  such 
ideas  is  not  an  enviable  undertaking ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Wordsworth's  courage 
has  been  so  far  crowned  with  success 
as  to  produce  a  proper  and  agreeable 
air;  and  the  treatment  of  the  har- 
mony is  particularly  creditable :  it 
presents  some  neat  contrapuntal 
touches. 

6.  Mr.  Blewitt  is  one  of  those  au- 
thors whose  pages  may  be  oj>ened 
not  only  without  apprehension,  but 
with  awell-founded  hope  of  receiving 
pleasure.  He  does  not  write  for 
the  market,  but  seems  to  take  up  the 
pen  when  he  has  something  good  to 
say ;  and  this  he  tells  well.  In  the 
present  instance  he  describes  the 
rambles  of  Cupid  in  the  guise  of  a 
fortune-telling  gipsy,  by  means   of 
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an  air  which  combines  humour  uith 
playfulness.  The  constituent  periuds 
expi'ess  a  clear  musical  sense ;  they 
are  in  good  keeping  and  yet  in  pro- 
per contrast ;  the  rhythm  is  always 
kept  symmetrically  correct,  and  the 
accompaniment,  independently  of  its 
general  propriety,  enters  much  into 
the  playfulness  of  the  melody  itself. 
This  is  a  good  song.  We  are  not 
exactly  aware  of  Mr.  B.'s  object — 
and  he  seldom  writes  without  one — 
in  assigning  the  very  serious  dimi- 
nished seventh  to  "  young  and 
lovers,"  p.  2,  h.  17,  unless  it  were  in 
anticipation  of  the  demands  of  the 
second  stanza,  where  the  harmony  in 
question  is  precisely  in  its  place. 

7.  S.  The  first  of  these  songs  is  I 
composed  by  Mr.  M.  Harris  to  a  fine 
romance  text  by  Allan  Cunningham. 
The  melody  is  not  of  great  extent,  | 
and  can  therefore  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  much  variety  of  ex- 1 
pression;  but  there  is  a  degree  of 
romantic,  or  rather,  romanesque  feel- 
ing in  its  simplest  forms,  which  makes 
full  amends  for  the  absence  of  ela- 
borateness. All  is  in  good  keeping 
and  taste.  No.  8.  is  also  a  short  ht- 
tle  song,  the  simple  melody  of  which, 
by  an  amateur,  is  not  destitute  of 
good  musical  feeling ;  it  suits  the  text 
perfectly  well,  and  may  be  pronounced 
altogether  satisfactory;  and  so  is  the 
harmonic  treatment  given  to  the  air 
by  Mr.  Harris. 

IIAllP   AND    FLUTE    MUSIC. 

1.  Overture  to  *'  L'Jtaliana  in  Algieri,"  by 
Ronsini;  nrranged  for  the  Harp  and  Piano- 
farte,  with  Accomjxiniments  for  Flute  and 

Violoncello,    by  N.   C.  Bociisa.     Pr.  6s.— 
(S.  Chappell.) 

2.  "  Nonpiu  andrai,"  MozarVs  favourite  Air 
in  the  Opera  of  *'  Figaro,"  with  Variations 
and  an  Introduction  for  the  Harp,  composed 
by  N.  C.  Bochsa.     Pr.  4s.— (S.  Chappell. ) 

3.  Six  Duettinos,  selected  from  Mozart's  Ope- 
ras,  for    the    Flute  and    Piano-forte,    ar- 


rangedfWith  Embellishments,  by  R.Dressler. 
Nos.  1.  to  6.  Pr.  2s.  each. — (Cocks  and 
Co.) 

1.  Of  Mr.  Bochsa's  adaptation  of 
Rossini's  overture  to  Lltaliana  in 
Algieri  for  the  harp  and  piano-forte 
(the  fifth  in  the  series  of  similar  ar- 
rangements by  Mr.  B.),  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  more,  than  that  it  is  in 
every  respect  satisfactory  and  highly 
effective,  without  subjecting  the  harp 
to  any  great  exertion ;  the  piano- 
forte bearing  the  principal  part  of 
the  melody  and  internal  harmonic 
colouring.  The  flute  and  violoncello 
parts  do  not  appear  to  be  absolutely 
essential.  Although  this  overture 
does  not  rank  foremost  among  Ros- 
.sini's  dramatic  introductions,  it  pre- 
sents various  fine  ideas,  of  which  the 
author  has  made  good  use  afterwards, 
and  the  spirit  and  animation  which 
characterize  it  must  always  render  it 
attractive. 

2.  Mr.  Bochsa  has  not  only  trans- 
posed the  air,  "Non  piu  andrai,"  into 
the  key  of  B  b  >  but  has  so  curtailed 
it  of  its  various  internal  episodical 
parts,  that  not  much  beyond  the  mo- 
tivo  has  been  left  by  way  of  theme 
for  the  variations.  These  are  six  in 
number,  properly  diversified  as  to 
style  and  character,  all  in  good  taste, 

I  often  preseji ting  amplifications  of  con- 
I  siderable  elegance  of  musical  diction, 
j  which,  without  being  complicated, 
\  demand,  nevertheless,  a  player  of 
i  some  experience  and  proper  musical 
i  feeling.  The  interesting  variation  in 
j  B  b  minor  seems  more  particularly 
to  stand  in  need  of  a  performer  pos- 
sessing the  latter  qualification. 

3.  Mr.  Dressier  is  so  indefatigably 
prolific  in  his  productions,  and  parti- 
cularly in  adaptations,  that  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  he  gets  up 
these  publications  shews  a  high  de- 
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gree  of  innate  musical  tict  and  good 
taste.  These  are  manifest  in  the 
six  duettinos  before  us,  which  com- 
prise the  following  very  favourite  airs 
of  Mozart ;  viz. 

1.  "  The  manly  heart." 

2.  "  Colomba  o  Tortorella." 

3.  "  Ah  perdona." 

4.  "  Non  piu  andrai." 

5.  "  Vedrai  carino." 

6.  "  La  ci  darem'  la  mano." 

The  arrangement  of  these  melodies  is 
similar  to  other  previous  publications 


of  Mr.  D.'s.  Embellishments  are  li* 
berally,  yet  seasonably,  engrafted  up- 
on passages  admitting  of  them,  and 
amplifications  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
well  as  even  variations,  are  occasion- 
ally resorted  to.  Nevertheless,  the 
flute-part  is  at  all  times  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  convenient  execution. 
The  piano-forte,  although  yielding 
a  very  efficient  and  indispensable 
support,  is  perfectly  easy  through- 
out. 


THE    DRAMA. 


ITALIAN 

If  ever  individual  deserved  well  of 
the  patronising  spirit  of  this  country, 
it  is  doubtless  Mr.  Ebers.  Of  his 
activity,  energy,  zeal,  and  unsparing 
expense,  the  present  Opera  establish- 
ment is  a  satisfactory  example.  It  is 
what  no  other  metropolis  can  boast ; 
it  is  altogether  worthy  our  own.  This 
establishment,  then,  deserves  to  flou- 
rish ;  and  we  earnestly  hope,  that 
for  the  losses,  the  disappointments, 
the  cares  and  vexations  of  past  years, 
this  season  will  yield  hirfi  a  glorious 
and  golden  harvest. 

The  first  evenings  of  the  season 
were  occupied  with  the  representa- 
tions of  Caradori.  She  has  so  loner 
and  so  deservedly  been  a  favourite 
with  the  public,  that  any  comment 
on  her  performances  would  be  ill 
placed ;  only  thus  far  indeed,  that  this 
year,  more  than  any  other,  has  yield- 
ed her  credit  and  repute.  She  had 
no  immediate  rival;  the  field  was 
open  for  her  own  possession;  she 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
has  now  established  herself  as  one 
of  the  prima  donnas  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  All  her  subsequent  efforts, 
however,  deserving  as  they  were  of 
applause,  have  never  surpassed  some 
Vol.  IX.  No.  HI, 


OPERA. 

of  her  early  representations.  Among 
these,  we  would  more  particularly 
mention  her  beautiful  performance  of 
the  Page  in  the  Noz%e  de  Figaro, 
and  assure  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  never  heard  her  in  that  cha- 
racter, that  nothing  could  excel  the 
sweetness,  the  melody,  the  *'  soul- 
lapping"  strains  which  breathed  forth 
that  most  beautiful  of  airs,  Voi  che 
sapete,  che  cosa  I  amore. 

To  Caradori's  Zora  in  the  ScM- 
ava,  succeeded  Miss  Fanny  Aytoun. 
Of  this  young  lady,  we  are  inclined 
to  speak  in  terms  which  might  per- 
haps be  supposed  exaggerated  praise ; 
and  it  might  even  be  said,  that  we 
were  influenced  by  "  some  certain 
sympathies"  beyond  common  admira- 
tion. But  risum  teneatis,  amici!  Our 
bald  and  wrinkled  forehead,  and  our 
scanty  grey  locks,  forbid  the  insinua- 
tion. Miss  Aytoun  is  truly  worthy 
of  our  warmest  admiration,  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  for  her  own  excellent 
talent ;  then,  for  having  been  among 
the  first  to  destroy  a  foolish  empty 
prejudice  against  the  sufferance  of 
English  singers  on  our  Italian  boards. 
It  has  but  too  frequently  been  said, 
that  the  damp  and  foggy  climate  of 
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England  was  unfavourable  to  the 
native  cultivation  of  the  art.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  insolence  of  foreiern 
artists.  But  now  the  spell  of  delu- 
sion is  broken;  and  Miss  Aytoun 
will  lead  the  way  to  the  introduction 
of  English  singers. 

Miss  Aytoun  is  about  twenty-one. 
Macclesfield  was  the  place  of  her 
birth;  Italy  was  her  school;  and  La 
Fenice  at  Venice  the  spot  where  she 
received  the  sweet  and  grateful  of- 
ferings of  public  applause.     Her  de- 
but was  in  the  part  of  Ninetta  in  the 
Gazza  Ladra.    This  opera  is,  after 
the  Barbiere — but  magno  mtervallo 
— Rossini's  best  performance.    Miss 
Aytoun's  voice,  manner,  appearance, 
figure,  all  suited  the  part ;  and  her  i 
success   was  decisive.     Her  knov/- 
ledge  of  Italian  is  excellent;  her  pro- 
nunciation, though  not  of  the  extra- 
veritable  kind,  is  yet  good  ;  and  her  ! 
powers  of  acting  next  to  Pasta  and  { 
Camporese,  but  of  a  different  order  | 
— her  forte  lying  in  light  comedy.  { 
This  we  could  observe,  although  the  | 
part  of  Ninetta  is  any  thing  but  of  i 
the  above  character. 

The    recollections  of   the    witty  1 
scenes  of  Beaumarchais  first  gave  I 
renown  to  the  Almaviva  family;  and  ; 
their  intrigues  and  quarrels,  and  trou-  ' 
bles  and  reconciliations,  have  been  ' 
transplanted  to  every  stage,  and  form-  | 
ed  the  amusement  of  every  audience. : 
The  capabilities  of  this  story  pro-  i 
bably  excel  those  of  any  other  plot ;  i 
but  the  story  of  the  Gazza  Ladra 
has  one  feature,  which,  in  the  hands  ' 
of  the  dramatist  or  novelist,  is  of  pa- ; 
ramount  importance,  nay  invaluable  \ 
— that  of  actual  occurrence.  The  ca-  j 
tastrophe,  however,  was  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  the  usual  de- 
nouement.     On  the  stage,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  poor  girl  is  discovered  ; 


she  is  not  only  saved  from  an  ignomini- 
ous fate,  but  is  made  happy  in  the 
possession  of  her  youthful  lover.  The 
true  incidents,  however,  were  of  ano- 
ther and  of  a  woful  cast.  The  young 
creature  actually  forfeited  her  life  to 
what  Vv-as  supposed  an  infraction  of 
the  law,  and  her  guilt  was  generally 
believed  until  some  years  after:  when 
her  youthful  and  blooming  compa- 
nions had  either  paid  the  awful  debt 
of  nature,  or  become  mothers  and 
been  v^hitened  with  the  hoariness  of 
age,  a  slight  accident  discovered  the 
lost  treasure  in  its  concealment,  and 
men  then  recollected  the  sufferings 
and  ignominious  fate  of  the  innocent 
and  guileless  maiden ;  but'  regret 
was  unavailing,  and  reparation  im- 
possible. In  a  far  retreat,  however, 
her  parents  were  discovered ;  in  a 
retreat  where  they  had  endeavour- 
ed to  hide  their  shame,  and  wept 
over  the  guilt  of  that  child  whose 
depravity  had  sown  their  life  with 
thorns,  and  made  each  passing  day 
full  of  the  bitterness  of  death.  This 
aged  couple  were  discovered,  and 
the  French  government  settled  on 
them  a  competent  pension ;  but  its 
enjoyment,  purchased  with  their 
child's  death,  was  impossible,  and 
they  soon  sunk  into  a  grave,  which, 
to  them,  was  as  a  downy  couch  of 
happiness  and  repose ! 

With  the  knowledge  of  this  story 
and  its  sad  incidents,  can  any  indivi- 
dual witness  its  representation  in 
any  shape  on  the  stage,  and  not  feel 
moved  even  to  tears  ?  We  were  pre- 
sent on  every  night  of  its  repetition, 
and  still  to  us  the  charm  was  fresh 
as  ever.  In  one  word,  Rossini  was 
aware  of  the  beautiful  story  for  which 
he  had  to  compose  the  music.  He 
has  not  lost  the  opportunity;  and 
Miss  Aytoun's  performance  was  in 
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every  way  worthy  the  celebrity  of  the 
composer. 

We  have,  however,  treated  this 
matter  at  such  length,  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  spare  room  even  to 
mention  the  debut  of  another  young 
lady  of  astonishing  musical  powers, 
and  who  is  a  rare  acquisition  for  our 
theatre.  This  young  lady  is  Made- 
moiselle Giacinta  Toso. 

Mademoiselle  Toso  is  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  She  was  educated 
at  the  Conservatorio  at  Milan  under 
the  immediate  tuition  of  Banderah, 
whose  eminence  as  a  teacher  is  un- 
questionable. It  is  said  that  this 
lady  first  appeared  on  any  stage  on 
Saturday,  March  17;  but  on  this  we 
entertain  a  slight  doubt.  However 
that  be,  her  musical  fame  was  such, 
that  it  appears  distinct  offers  were 
at  the  same  time  made  her  from  Pa- 
ris, Barcelona,-  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and 
London.  The  English  agent  out- 
bade the  other  candidates ;  and  we 
are  happy  in  the  possession  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Toso. 

Previously  to  the  night  of  her  ap- 
pearance, she  had  already  sung  at 
the  Countess  San  Antonio's  Sunday 
concert.  The  applause  which  she 
then  received  was  unanimous  and 
rapturous ;  and  her  musical  powers 
had  so  much  become  the  subject  of 
commendation,  that  the  house  was 
early  crowded  to  excess,  and  her 
debut  was  one  of  the  most  astonisli- 
ing  and  flattering  that  the  public 
could  offer  or  performer  receive. 

Mademoiselle  Toso's  voice  is  of 
the  most  powerful  and  commanding 
order,  inferior  to  Camporese,  equal 
to  Colbran.  Her  youth,  of  course, 
must   plead  for  some  little    ineffi- 


ciencies. These  her  taste,  her  know- 
ledge, and,  above  all,  her  application, 
will  effectually  cure  ;  and  a  little 
practice  in  the  house  will  shortly 
much  improve  and  ultimately  make 
her  one  of  the  finest  singers  this  coun- 
try ever  heard.  As  to  appearance, 
Mademoiselle  Toso  is  tall,  command- 
ing, and  moulded  in  perfect  symmetry. 
Her  countenance  is  of  the  true  Ita- 
han,  her  hair  dark,  her  eyes  black, 
large,  and  piercing ;  such,  exactly,  as 
youthful  poets  are  apt  to  "  fancy 
when  they  love ;"  and  this  last  is  but 
too  frequently  apt  to  be  the  case.  At 
least  "  we  confess  the  soft  impeach- 
ment :"  this  was  too  frequently  the 
case  with  us,  poor  bodies,  when  sum- 
mer suns  shone  in  bright  influence 
on  our  heads,  and  lent  a  flushness  to 
our  veins.  Pietro  was  the  opera,  and 
MademoiselleToso  ably  sustained  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Agia.  She  was 
applauded  throughout,  and  in  some 
portions  she  was  most  brilliant.  Her 
powers  were  more  fully  exemplified 
in  "  Rendi  a  me,  poter  divino,"  "  Al 
guardo  mio  non  credo,"  "  Mi  manca 
la  voce,"  "  No  servi  alio  stato,"  and 
"  In  questo  cor  dolente."  The  other 
parts  were  supported  by  Biagioli  ex- 
tremely well ;  (why  did  not  Caradori 
take  this  ?)  Cornega,  well ;  Curioni, 
with  his  usual  powers ;  Torri-  (could 
they  not  get  a  better?)  Giubellei, 
first  appearance,  good  and  promis- 
ing ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  and  most 
enthralling,  Zucchelli.  His  voice 
(what  a  voice !)  and  power  will  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  him. 

The  opera  was  followed  by  a  new 
ballet,  our  observations  on  which  we 
must  defer  till  our  next. 
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The  establishment  of  a  French 
Theatre  was  a  happy  and  agreeable 
occurrence  for  this  country.  In  this 
particular,  we  have  acted  much  more 
liberally  than  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours. They  drove  our  English  per- 
formers from  their  stage ;  we,  more 
generous,  have  enriched  their  coun- 
trymen, and  the  French  Theatre  is 
now  a  flourishing  concern. 

The  principal  attraction  has  been 
Perlet.  We  have  nothing  Uke  him 
in  England ;  and  if  we  wish  to  see 
real  genuine  comedy,  and  French 
comedy,  the  performances  of  Perlet 
must  be  witnessed.  We  think  Potier 
his  inferior,  and  Laporte  infinitely  so. 

Perlet's  principal  performances  for 
the  month  have  been  in  Une  Visite 
d  Bedlam,  Le  Beneficiaire,  Le  Con- 
sent, Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le 
Prtcepteur,  UHomme  Gris,  Asi- 
mis  Asinutn  Fricat,  Les  Anglaises 
pour   rire,    Bertrand    et    Suzette, 


V  Ambassadeur,  Le  Comtdien 
d'Etampes,  La  Petite  Ville,  Le  Sa- 
vetier  et  le  Financier,  L' Artiste, 
Frederic  le  Grand,  L'Aubergiste 
Bourgmestre. 

From  these,  it  is  evident  that  the 
proprietors  have  chosen  of  the  most 
excellent  class  for  the  representa- 
tions of  this  most  admirable  per- 
former. Of  the  above,  he  is  surpass- 
ing in  L' Homme  Gris,  Frederic,  Le 
Comtdien,  L' Artiste,  Les  Anglaises, 
Femmes  Savantes,  and  L'AubeV' 
giste. 

They  have  lost  Laporte,  Delia, 
and  St.  Ange ;  but  the  places  of  the 
two  last  have  been  easily  supplied. 
The  length  to  which  our  remarks  on 
the  Opera  have  this  month  extended, 
obliges  us  to  be  very  brief  in  our 
present  notice  of  the  French  Thea- 
tre ;  but  in  our  next,  the  latter  shall 
receive  a  larger  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion. 
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CARRIAGE   COSTUME. 

Pelisse  of  primrose  gros  de  Na- 
ples, or  lutestring,  lined  with  white 
sarsnet ;  the  corsage  plain,  fastened 
behindhand  ornamented  with  two  rows 
of  crescents  interlaced,  the  points 
projecting  outwards.  The  same  kind 
of  trimming  is  continued  down  the 
front  of  the  skirt,  and  nearly  meets 
at  the  waist,  but  widens  and  enlarges 
as  it  descends ;  it  turns  off  circularly 
and  forms  the  border  of  the  dress  : 
a  rouleau,  raised  in  front  and  formed 
into  an  extended  bow,  fills  the  inter- 
mediate space  and  unites  with  the 


crescent  trimming ;  the  ends  of  the 
bow  continue  all  round,  beneath  the 
border,  and  a  wadded  rouleau  hem 
terminates  the  dress.  The  sleeves, 
of  the  same  material,  are  long  and 
easy,  with  large  white  tulle  sleeves 
over  them,  confined  at  the  wrist  by 
bead  bracelets,  with  cameo  clasps. 
Vandyked  pelerine  of  tulle,  the  ends 
extending  below  the  waist  and  con- 
fined by  the  ceinture  in  front.  Large 
Mexican  hat  of  lavender  and  prim- 
rose gros  de  Najjles;  the  crown  low, 
and  ornamented  with  ribbons  of  each 
colour  and  large  white  ostrich-fea- 
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thcrs.  The  strings,  one  of  primrose, 
the  other  of  lavender-colour  ribbon, 
are  untied,  and  reach  nearly  to  the 
knees,  and  have  each  two  bows  at  the 
end.  The  hair,  parted  on  the  fore- 
head, is  in  large  curls,  with  two  beau- 
tiful Provins  roses  on  each  side. 
Ear-rings  and  necklace  of  emerald 
and  gold,  fastened  very  tastefully  with 
a  locket  pending  from  the  centre ; 
gold  watch  and  chain.  Lavender- 
colour  gloves  and  shoes. 


BALL  DRESS. 

Dress  of  rose-colour  crkpe  lisse 
over  a  white  satin  slip  ;  the  cor- 
sage full,  rather  high  in  front,  and 
edged  with  an  entwined  narrow 
rouleau,  beneath  a  blonde  tucker. 
The  sleeves  are  short,  and  set  in  a 
rose-colour  satin  band,  and  partly  en- 


cased by  tulip-leaves,  forming  a  kind 
of  calyx.  The  skirt  has  three  rows 
of  graduated  satin  leaves,  each  divi- 
sion forming  a  cone,  the  top  com- 
mencing with  a  diamond-shaped  leaf, 
then  a  ring  of  satin,  then  tulip-leaves; 
a  small  double  satin  rouleau  follows, 
and  heads  the  next  row  of  tulip- 
leaves,  which  are  larger  than  those 
above  and  smaller  than  those  be- 
neath. The  whole  is  finished  by  a 
large  satin  rouleau,  and  forms  a  new 
and  elegant  trimming.  Rose-colour 
satin  sash,  tied  behind.  The  hair  in 
large  curls  in  front,  with  ringlets  on 
each  side  behind  the  ears.  Long 
white  kid  gloves,  trimmed  with  a 
quilling  of  tulle  at  the  top.  Gold 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  necklace, 
with  emerald  clasps.  Rose-colour 
embroidered  satin  shoes. 
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The  annexed  plate  represents  a 
cabinet  in  the  florid  style.  This 
piece  of  furniture  has  long  since 
been  introduced  not  only  in  the  pa- 
laces of  the  great,  but  in  humble 
habitations  of  the  citizen  and  arti- 
san. It  is  equally  appropriate  for 
the  drawing-room  and  boudoir,  and 
is  capable  of  assuming  different 
forms  and  characters,  according  to 
the  style  and  destination  of  the  room 
in  which  it  is  placed.  Many  of 
those  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  still  remain  to  astonish  the 
spectator  by  the  intricacy  of  their 
parts,  and  to  call  forth  his  admiration 
by  the  beauty  of  their  execution ; 
but  we  believe  few,  if  any,  construct- 
ed prior  to  that  period  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

The  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
cabinets,  however,  are  to  be  found 
among  those  denominated  buhl  and 


CABINET. 

Florentine.  The  latter  sort  are  par- 
ticularly magnificent,  the  most  costly 
woods,  such  as  ebony,  rose,  mahoga- 
ny, and  cedar,  being  employed  in 
their  construction ;  whilst  lapis  la- 
zuli and  other  precious  stones  are 
not  unfrequently  found  in  their  de- 
coration ;  and  such  is  their  costliness 
that  on  one  alone  many  thousand 
pounds  were  expended  in  its  execu- 
tion. His  present  Majesty,  we  be- 
lieve, has  in  his  possession  the  most 
costly  and  extensive  collection  of  any 
potentate  in  Europe,  many  of  which 
are  intended  to  enrich  the  furniture 
of  the  new  palaces  at  Windsor  and 
in  London.  The  design  is  in  the 
Gothic  character,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  shew  that  that  style  is  not  un- 
appropriate  for  its  decoration:  it  is 
in  rose-wood,  and  its  ornaments  and 
figures  are  in  or-raolu. 
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A  NEW  critical  work,  devoted  to  foreign 
literature,  is  about  to  be  commenced,  by 
the  title  of  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review 
and  Continental  Literary  Miscellany.  It 
will  appear,as  its  name  implies, every  three 
months.  Its  conductors  profess  not  only 
to  afford  a  fair  and  equitable  view  of  such 
foreign  productions  as  are  likely  to  in- 
terest the  English  reader,  but  also  to 
give  in  each  number  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  all  foreign  novelties ;  extracts  and 
abridgments  from  the  Transactions  of 
Literary  Societies ;  and,  if  possible,  se- 
parate translations  and  original  essays. 
Their  prospectus  adds,  that  they  have 
obtained  the  co-operation  as  contributors 
of  many  litei*ary  characters  of  the  high- 
est distinction  in  this  country,  and  are 
adopting  measures  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  most  eminent  scholars  abroad, 
for  which  the  connections  of  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Treuttel,  Wiirtz,  and  Rich- 
ter,  afford  peculiar  facilities. 

A  Cousin's  Gift,  or  Stories  in  Verse; 
containing  Queen  Rosa's  Ball,  The 
Fairy's  Bark,  The  Truant,  The  Mother's 
Grave,  and  eighteen  other  Tales,  for 
young  persons,  is  in  the  press. 

A  fashionable  jeu-d'esprit  is  announc- 
ed, by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  under  the  piquant 
title  of  May -Fair.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  coterie  at  Holland-House. 

Mr.  Britton  has  in  the  press,  Tlie 
Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,  exemplified  in  a  Series  of  Il- 
lustrations of,  and  descriptive  Disserta- 
tions on,  the  House  and  Museum  of  Mr. 
Soane  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

A  work,  entitled  Absurdities,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  with  humorous  designs,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  first  number  of  a  work,  to  be  en- 
titled The  Quarterly  Juvenile  Review,  or 
a  Periodical  Guide  for  Parents  and  In- 
structors in  their  Selection  of  New  Publi- 
tions,  is  in  the  press. 

Ih  the  press,  in  one  vol.  8vo.  The  Life, 


Voyages,  and  Adventures  of  Naufragus; 
being  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  author's 
real  life,  and  containing  a  series  of  adven- 
tures of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  scene  of 
this  work  lies  in  Asia,  of  which  interest- 
ing part  of  the  globe  this  volume  will 
contain  many  lively  sketches ;  together 
with  a  variety  of  information  connected 
with  the  state  of  society,  and  the  man- 
ners, customs,  &:c.  of  the  Hindoos. 

In  the  press,  The  Age  Reviewed,  a  sa- 
tire. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Nicolas  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  wood-cuts  of  arms,  The  Siege  of 
Carlaverock,  a  French  poem,  containing 
an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
the  castle  of  that  name  in  Scotland  by 
King  Edward  I.  in  1301 ;  with  a  trans- 
lation, an  historical  and  topographical 
account  of  the  castle,  and  memoirs  of  all 
the  persons  who  are  mentioned. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Repository  we 
introduced  a  notice  respecting  the  Ca- 
hsthenic  Exercises  for  young  ladies  as 
taught  by  Miss  Mason.  This  lady,  it 
appears,  derived  the  system  from  the 
instruction  of  Signor  Voarino,  who  has 
just  published  a  Treatise  descriptive  of 
those  exercises,  expressly  arranged  for 
the  private  tuition  of  ladies,  and  accom- 
panied with  plates,  which  seems  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  fair  sex. 

We  recently  took  occasion  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  W. 
Carey's  Memoirs  of  the  Patronage  and 
Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  England 
and  Ireland.  Having  presented  a  copy 
of  this  work  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
author  has  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  president  and  council,  through 
their  secretary,  Mr.  Howard,  whom  they 
directed  also  "  to  express  the  great  satis- 
faction afforded  them  by  the  continued 
exertions  of  so  able  and  zealous  an  advo- 
cate, as  Mr.  C.  has  always  approved  him- 
self, in  the^au-se  of  British  art." 


Printed  by  L.  Harrisnn,  .>7<?,  Strand, 
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TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Publishers,  Authors,  Artists,  and  Musical  Composers,  are  requested  to  transmit, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  the  month,  Announcements  of  Works  which  they  may  have  on 
hand,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  insert  them,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  free  of  expense. 
New  Musical  Publications  also,  if  a  copy  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher,  shall  be  duly 
noticed  in  our  Review, 

Such  Authors  and  Publishers  as  wish  their  Works  to  receive  an  early  notice  in 
the  Literary  Coterie,  shall  have  their  wishes  complied  with,  on  sending  a  copy,  ad- 
dressed to  Reginald  Hiidebrand,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ackermann. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  the  Musical 
Review  and  the  article  on  the  Opera,  ^c.  commenced  in  our  last  Number^  are  by  dif- 
ferent Contributors. 

Tlie  continuation  of  "  Extracts  from  the  Letters  of  an  Artist  in  Italy"  reached 
us  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  Number. 

Our  respected  Correspondent  in  the  North  is  informed,  that  "  The  White 
Mountaineers  of  Africa"  has  been  duly  received. 

We  solicit  the  indulgence  of  our  Poetical  Correspondents,  whose  favours  we  are 
obliged  to  defer  by  the  unexpected  length  to  which  some  of  our  concluding  articles 
extend. 

The  communications  of  Beta  and  A  Trifler  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next 
Number. 


Persons  who  reside  abroad,  aird  who  wish  to  be  supplied  with  this  Work  every  Month  as 
published,  may  have  it  sent  to  them,  free  of  Postage,  to  New-York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  and 
to  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  at  JE4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  21,  Sherborne-lane  ;  to  Hamburgh,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  or 
any  Part  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  £4  12s.  per  Annum,  by  Mr.  Serjeant,  of  the  General 
Post-Office,  at  No.  22,  Sherborne-lane  ;  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  by  Mr.  Guy,  at  the  East-India  House.  The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing,  for  either  3,  6, 9,  or  12  months. 

This  Work  may  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Arson  and  Kkap,  Rotterdam. 
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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


ASHBURNHAM-PARK,    SUSSEX,    THE   SE 

This  noble  mansion,  and  the  ex- 
tensive demesne  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, are  not  unworthy  of  the  il- 
lustrious and  truly  ancient  race  in 
whose  line  they  have  continued  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  family  of  Ashburnham  is  deno- 
minated from  the  town  of  that  name, 
situated  seven  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Hailsham,  in  the  rape  of  Hast- 
ings and  county  of  Sussex.  Fuller, 
in  his  Worthies,  says  they  are  "  a 
family  of  stupendous  antiquity,  a  fa- 
mily wherein  the  name  hath  equalled 
the  antiquity,  having  been  barons  up 
to  Henry  III." 


AT    OF    THE    EARL    OF    ASHBURNHAM. 

From  Bertram  de  Esburnham,  who 
was  sheriflf  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  and 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  in  the 
timj  of  King  Harold,  the  estate  of 
Ashburnham  descended  through  an 
illustrious  line  to  George,  the  fifth 
Baron  and  third  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

The  present  noble  possessor  has 
restored  the  ancient  mansion  of  his 
ancestors  to  much  of  its  primeval 
grandeur  by  splendid  and  judicious 
additions.  The  style  adopted  is  suit- 
ed to  the  feudal  renown  of  the  name 
of  Ashburnham,  and  combines  with 
it  every  possible  requisite  for  modern 
refinement. 


ERIDGE-PARK,  SUSSEX, 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  ABERGAVENNY. 

Eridge  acknowledges  for  its  pos- 
sessor the  only  representative,  in  the 
male  line,  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  magnificent  families  of 

roL  IX.  No.  LIII, 


the  British  empire.  Among  the  many 
noble  names  which  stand  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  English  history,  none 
assuredly  is  more  truly  noble,  illus- 
L  L 
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trious,  and  ancient  than  that  of  Ne- 
ville :  it  was  at  various  periods  dig- 
nified by  the  peerages  of  Westmore- 
land, Salisbury,  Warwick,  Kent, 
Montacute,  Bedford,  Ferrers  of 
Oversley,  Latimer,  and  Abergaven- 
ny. The  last  of  these  derives  its 
descent  from  Edward  Neville,  fourth 
son  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  by  his  second  wife, 
Joan  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  Edward 'Neville,  having 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole 
heir  of  Richard  Beauchamp  Lord 
Bergavenny,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament as  Lord  Bergavenny  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Erom  him  the  succeeding  barons  de- 
scended, till  George  Neville,  the  fif- 
teenth Lord  Abergavenny,  was  in 
1784  elevated,  by  his  late  Majesty,  to 
the  earldom  of  Abergavenny.  He  \ 
deceased  the  following  year,  on  which  } 


the  honours  and  estate  of  this  noble 
family  devolved  upon  the  present 
peer. 

His  lordship's  partiality  for  the 
residence  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
peculiar  excellence  of  taste  have 
since  displayed  themselves  in  the 
many  and  judicious  improvements 
which  he  has  lived  to  see  carried  into 
full  eflect  and  attain  perfection  at 
Eridge.  The  mansion  has  been  al- 
most wdiolly  rebuilt,  on  a  most  superb 
scale,  under  his  sole  direction  ;  and 
the  extent  of  plantations  which  has 
been  made,  combined  with  a  happy 
diversity  of  ground,  now  decorates  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  This  noble- 
man was  born  in  1755;  in  1781  he 
married  Mary,  only  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  .John  Robinson,  Esq.  of 
Wyke-House,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  is  a  knight  of  the  most 
ancient  Order  of  the  Thistle. 


M  A  Y. 


GivK  place  to  May ;  she  comes ! 
the  blooming,  blushing  queen  of 
the  Seasons  comes  !  scattering  with 
lavish  hand  the  first  offerings  of 
Summer,  reproving  the  tardiness  of 
Spring,  laughing  the  clouds  away 
uith  playful  mirth,  and  demanding 
of  the  earth  she  smiles  on,  the  ac- 
customed tribute  of  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. 

I  love  May :  I  mean  with  a  sort  of 
human  love.  I  can  personify  any 
month,  in  words  ;  but  May  only,  in 
feeling.  I  believe  I  could  indite  a 
sonnet  to  May  with  as  much  sincerity 
of  heart  as  to  a  living  mistress,  and 
with  fewer  misgivings ;  for  she  never 
turns  away  from  her  adorers,  but, 
with  all  her  blushes  (and  beautiful 
they  are),  she  seems  to  invite  gentle 
wooing  ;  and  smiles  so  divinely  upon 


all,  that  each  is  tempted  to  believe 
the  smile  is  for  him  alone.  Morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening,  she  smiles  ; 
but  the  expression  is  ever  varied.  I 
have  met  her  in  the  morning,  tripping 
gaily  over  the  meadow,  rosy  and  jo- 
cund, her  golden  tresses  streaming 
to  the  fresh  air ;  I  have  met  her  at 
noon,  by  the  shady  fountain,  with 
calm  brow  and  serene  smile  ;  1  have 
seen  her  at  eve,  by  the  wood-fringed 
stream,  with  still  aspect  and  pensive 
air ;  and  then  I  have  wooed  her  and 
said,  "  My  fair  sultana,  art  thou  the 
blushing  beauty  who  was  bounding 
over  the  dewy  lawn,  her  golden 
tresses  streaming  to  the  morning  air, 
startling  the  lark  from  its  hcd  and 
the  deer  from  his  couch  ?  Art  thou 
the  thoughtful  nymph  whom  I  saw 
bending  over  the  cool  fountain,  the 
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curls  resting  motionless  on  her  cheek, 
and  the  small  birds  mute  in  the  hu?h 
of  noon  ?"  But  the  smile  of  May 
was  all  the  answer  she  gave  me;  and 
I  knew  it,  for  it  was  still  her  own : 
it  was  her  evening  smile,  sweet  as 
her  morning  welcome,  but  with  a 
shade  of  sadness;  and  I  said,  "May, 
I  will  love  thee  ever,  and  ever  woo 
thee ;  morning,  noon,  and  evening, 
shalt  thou  be  my  sultana.  I  will 
meet  thee  with  thy  morning  smile, 
and  kiss  thy  fair  brow,  and  bound 
with  thee  over  the  hill  and  the  mea- 
dow; and  thou  shalt  pull  for  me  the 
flowery  heath  and-  the  yellow  cows- 


ip ;  and  I  will  meet  thee  by  the  green 
.fountain,  while  the  noontide  sun- 
beams steal  through  the  deep  foliage, 
and  woo  thee  to  the  prinu-ose-bank 
beneath  the  hawthorn  ;  and  thou 
shalt  pull  for  me  of  thine  own  sweet 
namesake ;  and  I  will  seek  thee  by 
the  wood-fringed  stream,  and  list  with 
thee  to  the  quiet  waters,  and  watch 
the  shades  of  evening  chasing  the 
lingering  crimson  from  thy  cheek, 
and  the  young  moon  peering  above 
the  dark  mountain-top." 

Stay  with  me,  then,  mine  own  sweet  May, 
And  I  will  woo  thee  night  and  day. 


RECOLLECTIONS.— No.  IL 

FREDERICKSHALL     AND     CHARLES     XII. 


It  was  on  si  calm  evening  of  Sep- 
tember that  I  skirted  the  narrow 
sea-creek  that  runs  up  to  Fredericks- 
hall,  in  one  of  those  unsociable  little 
vehicles-  of  the  country  which  con- 
tain but  one  person.  The  precipi- 
tous cliiFs  that  rise  on  one  side  are 
covered  with  pine ;  while  lower  down, 
bordering  on  the  road,  hazel  and 
beech  and  aspen  contrast  with  it 
their  lighter  shades.  It  was  pre- 
cisely that  hour  of  evening  when  a 
declining  sun  throws  upon  the  earth 
his  most  golden  rays.  Autumn  had 
already  painted  the  woods  with  the 
tints  which  are  Nature's  only,  and 
which  assumed  hues  more  exquisite 
still  beneath  the  horizontal  beams  of 
the  pai'ting  day.  Higher  up,  the 
pines  stretched  darkly  over  the  cliffs 
and  the  more  remote  mountains, 
dark  even  in  sunbeams,  seeming  as  if 
they  scorned  and  drank  up  the  flood 
of  living  light  that  was  poured  upon 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little 
bay  slept  quiet  as  the  rocks  that 
sh.eltered  it;  some  fishiiig-boats  lean- 


ed motionless  upon  its  tranquil  bo- 
som, so  tranquil  that  if  the  sea-fowl's 
wing  but  dipped  in  it,  you  might  see 
the  circle  which  it  made  all  the  way 
across.  Before  me,  rose  the  im- 
pregnable rock  and  castle  of  Fre- 
derickshall-  As  I  advanced  onward 
the  lower  cliffs  were  gradually  left  in 
the  shade,  until  at  last  it  was  only 
the  very  highest  battlement  that  re- 
flected the  sunbeam. 

,  Frederickshall  possesses  no  other 
attraction  than  that  which  is  derived 
from  him, 

"  Who  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew 

pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Although  contrary  to  the  usual 
practice,  yet  I  found  little  difficulty 
in  prevailing  on  the  sentinel  to  admit 
me  to  the  castle  to  see  the  death- 
place  of  Charles  XII.  Bernadotte 
has  caused  an  obelisk  to  be  raised 
upon  the  identical  spot  where  he 
fell;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
row  of  cypress,  and  an  avenue  of  the 
same  funereal  tree  leads  from  the 
L  L  2 
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obelisk  to  the  foot  of  the  battery 
whence  the  cannon-ball  that  termi- 
nated his  career  is  said  to  have  been 
fired.  Upon  the  pillar  itself  there 
is  inscribed  no  name,  only  the  words, 
"  In  the  fight  against  Fredericks- 
hall." 

A  warrior  is  perhaps  the  least 
harmless  of  mortals;  and  though,  in 
what  the  world  calls  deeds  of  glory 
and  in  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance" 
of  war,  there  is  a  glitter,  always  at- 
tractive to  weak  minds  and  for  a 
moment  catching  even  to  the  strong- 
est ;  yet,  when  we  view  war  in  detail, 
when  we  contemplate  the  individual 
misery  which  it  occasions,  the  sudden 
desolation  M'ith  which  it  blasts  many 
a  peaceful  bosom,  and  the  tears  that 
are  shed  for  "  the  loved,  the  lost,  the 
distant,  and  the  dead,"  we  are  in- 
duced almost  to  execrate  the  names 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  vene- 
rate.    Yetj    in    the    character    of 


Charles  there  is  something  so  unu- 
sually romantic,  that  we  are  led  to 
regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  hero  of 
romance,  rather  than  as  a  bloody 
conqueror ;  and  when  we  stand  with- 
in the  shade  of  the  cypress-trees 
that  wave  over  this  record  of  his  fall, 
we  cannot  help  catching  a  portion  of 
that  enthusiasm  which  once  so  kin- 
dled within  him,  and  which  is  irre- 
sistibly associated  with  the  spot  where 
he  was  quenched  for  ever. 

Here  fell  th'  enthusiast,  "  the  Swede!" 
The  spot  these  cypress-trees  surround; 

And,  though  mine  be  no  warrior's  creed, 
I  feel  I  tread  no  common  ground. 

That  little  pillar  bears  no  name, 
It  needeth  none  where  he  did  fall; 

It  only  marks  the  spot  where  Fame 

Link'd  with  his  memory  Frederickshall. 

His  name !  oh  !  it  is  written  there. 

Eternal,  on  that  rocky  wall; 
No  more  this  obelisk  need  bear 

Than—"  In  the  fight  of  Frederickshall.'* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  EMBALMING,  AND 
THE  CASE  OF  LADY  KILSYTH. 


The  process  for  preserving  from 
decay  the  mortal  relics  of  the  deeply 
lamented  royal  military  chief,  whose 
memory  will  be  imperishable  as  the 
gratitude  of  the  British  armies  from 
generation  to  generation,  has  lately 
turned  the  public  attention  to  ancient 
and  modern  antiseptics  for  embalm- 
ing the  human  frame.  But  we  have 
not  met  with  any  reference  or  allu- 
sion to  the  powder  which  in  Japan 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  is  em- 
ployed to  relax  the  rigidity  that  soon 
follows  the  departure  of  vitality.  Mr. 
Titsingh,  a  Dutch  functionary,  sentto  | 
japan  to  adjust  some  business  for  | 
the  East-India  Company,  saw  the 
effect  of  this  powder  and  endeavour- 
^d  to  learn  the  composition ;  but  the 


natives  could  not  be  induced  to  re- 
veal the  secret.  He  purchased  some 
of  the  drug  at  a  high  price,  and  sent 
it  to  Holland  to  be  analysed.  The 
result  has  not  been  published. 

When  a  person  dies  in  Japan,  a 
little  of  this  powerful  drug  is  put  into 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  of  the  corpse, 
which  soon  after  becomes  supple, 
and  putrefaction  is  prevented.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  that  some  drug, 
resembling  pyroligneous  acid,  was, 
and  continues  to  be,  used  for  drying 
the  bodies  that  in  an  erect  posture 
are  fixed  to  the  wall,  in  niches  sur- 
rounding the  subterranean  galleries 
of  the  Capuchin  convent  near  Paler- 
mo. Some  of  the  bodies  have  been 
deposited  in  that  extraordinary  ce- 
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metery  above  two  liundred  and  fifty 
years,  and  they  are  not  yet  reduced 
to  skeletons.  All  are  dressed  in  their 
ordinary  garb,  and  constitute  a  strik- 
ing assemblage. 

Some  burial-grounds  preserve  the 
dead  uncorrupted  during  a  long  se- 
ries of  years.  We  have  read  of  the 
remains  of  a  lady  that  have  lain  un- 
decayed  in  the  burial-vaults  at  Bre- 
men during  several  centuries :  she  is 
said  to  have  been  an  English  count- 
ess. In  the  chapel  of  Rosslyn,  the 
soil  is  so  dry  that  the  bodies  remain 
fresh  as  when  entombed. 

To  none  of  those  artificial  means, 
nor  any  of  the  natural  causes  we 
have  assigned,  are  to  be  ascribed  the 
perfect  semblance  of  life  and  health 
in  the  bodies  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and 
her  son,  from  the  term  of  her  fatal 
casualty  in  1717  to  1796,  when  rude 
curiosity  violated  the  place  of  her 
repose  in  a  vault  under  the  church 
of  Kilsyth.  It  was  observed  that  a 
rich  and  increasing  perfume  arose 
from  the  vault :  some  young  men  de- 
scended with  torches,  and  found  that 
the  outer  coffin  which  inclosed  the 
unfortunate  lady  and  her  babe  had 
in  some  parts  mouldered  away,  and 
thence  thp  odorous  effluvia  escaped. 
On  opening  the  outer  coffin,  it  was 
found  that  the  leaden  covering  had 
not  been  fixed,  and  within  it  a  coffin 
of  fir,  where  the  bodies  lay,  was 
fresh  as  when  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  carpenter.  Between  the  inner 
fir  coffin  and  its  leaden  inclosure,  a 
space  was  filled  by  a  gummy  fragrant 
matter,  in  consistence  and  colour  re- 
sembling putty.  The  inner  fir  re- 
ceptacle contained  Lady  Kilsyth  and 
her  infant  son  at  her  knee,  with  limb 
and  feature  full  and  perfect,  and  the 
smile  of  infancy  beautified  his  coun- 
tenance.   At  a  little  distance,  by  the 


faint  light  of  a  taper,  the  mother  and 
child  appeared  to  enjoy  soft  slum- 
bers. The  wound  that  proved  fatal 
to  Lady  Kilsyth  had  been  covered 
by  a  black  patch ;  the  child  had  no 
external  mark  of  injury,  and  a  pro- 
file of  tlie  lady  exhibited  the  likeness 
of  unimpaired  health  and  life.  As 
soon  as  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
had  notice  that  a  gross  invasion  of 
the  mansions  of  the  dead  liad  been 
committed,  he  had  thevault  properly 
secured  against  intrusion.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  medical  gentleman,  he  in- 
spected the  coffins,  and  wrote  the 
account  from  which  ours  has  been 
partly  extracted.  The  medical  prac- 
titioner tasted  a  liquid  in  which  it 
appeared  the  bodies  were  preserved, 
as  it  surrounded  them  in  the  unde- 
cayed  fir  coffin.  This  liquid  resem- 
bled brandy ;  but  whatever  had  been 
its  nature,  it  was  now  vapid  as  water. 
In  1805  the  vault  was  re-opened. 
The  bodies  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  her 
child  were  still  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion ;  the  shroud,  and  even  the  rib- 
bons by  which  it  was  tied,  were  un- 
sulHed.  A  fragrant  odour  filled  the 
vault  when  the  coffins  were  unco- 
vered ;  it  continued  some  weeks,  and 
then  the  prevaiUng  effluvia  might  be 
compared  to  spirit  of  turpentine. 

Lady  Kilsyth  was  of  the  Dun- 
donald  noble  family  :  her  first  hus- 
band, Graham  of  Claverhouse,  is 
better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Dundee,  who  was  killed  at  the  pass 
of  Killicranky.  In  fourteen  months 
after  Dundee's  fall,  his  widow  mar- 
ried Lord  Kilsyth,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Holland  in  his  flight  from  the 
penal  consequences  of  joining  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715.  In  1717  Lady 
Kilsyth  was  killed  by  the  roof  of  her 
lodging  giving  way.  She  was  found 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  child  iji 
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her  lap.  He  had  been  smothered, 
and  a  stroke  from  a  joist  caused  her 
death.  She  was  daughter  to  Lord 
William  Cochrane,  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  after 
her  second  marriage  with  a  son  of 
Viscount  Kilsyth,  she  retained  the 
title  of  Lord  Dundee,  her  first  hus- 
band, until  William  Livingstone  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Lord  Kilsyth.  The 
day  after  her  second  marriage  she 
lost  her  wedding-ring ;  an  incident 
which  in  Scotland  is  reckoned  an  evil 
omen.    A  liberal  reward  was  offered 


for  its  recovery,  but  after  an  anxious 
and  extensive  search  it  was  not  found 
till  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed, 
when  the  tenant  of  the  garden  of 
Kilsyth  turned  it  up  in  the  soil.  The 
exterior  of  that  ring  is  ornamented 
with  a  wreath  of  myrtle ;  and  on 
the  internal  surface  this  legend,  in 
the  old  Scottish  orthography, "  Zours 
onnly  and  eiier."  It  was  given  to 
Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  the  proprietor 
of  Kilsyth. 

B.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  TABLETS  OF  AN  OLD  CHEVALIER 

DE  ST.  LOUIS. 

No.  II. 

THE   DINNER   OF   THE   VICTIMS. 


**  You  have  heard  of  our  balls  of 
the  Victims,"  said  De  R.  to  me  yes- 
terday morning. 

"  Yes,"  rephed  I;  "and  I  wish 
that  I  never  had  heard  of  any  thing 
so  disgraceful  to  the  national  cha- 
racter." 

"  Do  prithee,  dear  M.  have  done 
■with  thine  eternal  philippics,  or  at 
least  reserve  them  till  I  am  more  at 
leisure  to  hear  them.  I  am  come  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  objection 
to  partake  of  an  entertainment  which 
is  held  once  a  month  in  the  Faux- 

bourg ?  It  is  called  the  Dinner 

of  the  Victims." 

"  I !  I  attend  a  dinner  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  most  horrible 
butchery " 

"  There,  you  are  on  your  high 
horse  again.  Why,  man,  this  is  al- 
together a  bloodless  business,  the 
only  massacre  committed  being  upon 
the  animals  that  form  our  repast.  A 
certain  number  of  us,  who  have  been 
one  way  or  another  the  victims  of 
our  virtues,  meet  once  a  month  to 


console  ourselves  by  talking  of  our 
misfortunes  over  the  best  dinner  we 
can  find ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  sorrow  is  dry,  we  never 
fail  to  wash  down  our  complaints  with 
choice  old  wine.  Then,  with  all 
your  abhorrence  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
victims  are  better  off  now-a-days  at 
least  than  they  were  formerly." 

"  Pshaw  I  have  done  with  your 
jokes!" 

"  Jokes !  I  never  was  more  se- 
rious." 

"  Hold,  hold,  my  good  friend! 
this  is  too  much.  You  could  not,  I 
am  sure,  tell  me  seriously  that  you 
are  a  victim  to  your  virtues." 

"  Really,  my  dear  M.  you  perfect- 
ly confound  me  by  the  excess  of  your 
pohteness.  I  shan't  enter  upon  my 
pretensions  at  present,  but  if  you 
will  come  and  dine  with  us,  I  warrant 
I  shall  make  out  at  least  as  good  a 
title  to  the  name  of  victim  as  any  of 
my  colleagues ;  and  I  assure  you  we 
are  a  pretty  numerous  body.     Each 
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member  has  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing' a  friend,  but  only  one:  so  let  me 
know  in  the  course  of  the  day  whe- 
ther you  will  come  or  not." 

Curiosity  induced  me  to  accept  the 
invitation.  I  accompanied  hiiu  to  a 
handsome  house,  over  the  porte-co- 
chh'e  of  which  he  shewed  me  the 
inscription,  "  Refuge  of  the  Victims." 
"What!"  cried  I,  "is  it  an  hospital?" 
— "  Judge  for  yourself,"  said  he  with 
a  smile. 

We  entered  a  noble  hall,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  spacious  eating- 
room,  and  on  the  other  an  elegant 
saloon.  We  found  in  the  latter  some 
of  the  company  already  assembled. 
As  soon  as  De  11.  had  presented  me 
to  them,  I  drew  him  to  one  of  the 
windows,  and  asked  him  to  explain 
what  all  this  really  meant. 

"  W^hy,  it  means  that  you  are  in 
tLe  midst  of  a  company  which  is 
unique  in  France ;  for  you  see  here 
men  of  all  parties.  Ultras,  Liberals, 
and  Jacobins,  who,  hating  one  ano- 
ther as  they  do  most  cordially,  yet 
join  heartily  in  one  thing,  that  of 
abusing  the  ministry,  against  whom 
each  of  us  has  some  particular  pique." 
"  And  pray  to  which  of  the  three 
classes  do  you  belong  ?" " 

"  Oh,  to  none  of  them  :  but  I  am 
not  the  less  a  victim,  as  you  shall 
hear.  I  had  some  time  ago  the  very 
best  cook  in  all  Paris ;  every  body 
acknowledged  it,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  my  dinners  were  the  most 
crowded  and  brilliant  in  town.  Sir, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  ministers 
gave  such  dinners;    and  so  Count 

,  who  is  third  cousin  to  M.  de 

P ,  assured  me.     Pleased  with 

the  warmth  with  which  he  congratu- 
lated me  on  possessing  the  first  art- 
iste of  the  age,  I  made  a  point  of 
inviting  him  regularly ;  and  how  do 


you  think  he  repaid  my  hospitality? 

why,  by  seducing But  you  will 

hardly  credit  it." 

"  By  seducing  your  wife,  I  sup- 
pose." 

•*  No,  sir,  worse,  ten  thousand 
times  worse  ;  he  seduced — my  cook! 
The  puppy  was  dazzled  with  the 
eclat  of  being  chef  de  cinsine  to  the 
cousin  of  a  mhiister ;  and  the  un- 
grateful dog  quitted  me  without  even 
the  ceremony  of  an  adieu.  As  P. 
and  the  count  are  upon  the  very  best 
terms,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  af- 
fair was  concerted  between  them, 
and  that  they  are  neither  of  them 
any  better  than  a  couple  of  Jesuits. 
There  is  no  other  way,  sir,  of  ac- 
counting for  such  infamous  trea- 
chery. 

"  But  let  us  have  done  with  my 
grievances.  Look  at  that  little  man 
in  black — him  who  holds  his  neigh- 
bour so  fast  by  the  button — he  stuns 
every  body  that  he  can  get  hold  of 
with  an  account  of  his  misfortunes. 
You  must  know  that  until  lately  he 
had  an  employment  of  two  thousand 
francs  under  government;  and;  as  he 
found  his  income  rather  slender,  he 
eked  it  out  by  editing  an  opposition 
t  journal,  the  profits  of  which  were 
about  five  times  as  much.  The 
thing  was  winked  at  for  some  time ; 
but  on  the  appearance  in  the  paper 
of  an  article  tin  peu  fort,  the  gen- 
tleman received  his  dismission,  and 
thus  became,  as  he  says,  a  victim  to 
his  patriotism." 

"  The  person  to  whom  he  is  talk- 
ing was  a  bookseller,  who  complains 
every  where  that  he  has  lost  his  live- 
lihood through  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  The  fact  is,  he  began  with 
nothing ;  but  by  the  publication  of 
blasphemous  and  obscene  works,  he 
has  amassed  between    twenty  and 
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thirty  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
handsome  income  which  he  derives 
from  several  houses  that  he  has  pur- 
chased. After  being  many  times 
fined  and  imprisoned,  which  only 
served  to  increase  the  sale  of  his 
publications,  he  has  lately  been  de- 
prived of  his  license,  and  complains 
bittei-ly  of  the  poverty  that  awaits 
his  old  age.  En  attendant  he  lives 
like  a  lord." 

"  That  old  gentleman  who  sits 
opposite  to  us  is  an  ahhe,  who  has 
cut  no  small  figure  in  the  political 
world.  He  has  realized  by  his  writ- 
ings about  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
upon  which  he  might  live  very  com- 
fortably, if  he  could  be  comfortable 
without  a  cai'dinal's  hat;  but  the  poor 
man's  head  has  ached  so  long  for 
one,  that  at  last  he  said  of  them,  as 
Sterne  did  of  mitres,  that  if  it  were 
to  rain  cardinals'  hats  not  one  of 
them  would  fall  upon  his  head :  this 
disappointment  is  the  cause  of  his 
numbering  himself  among  the  Vic- 
tims. 

"  That  little  mean-looking  man  in 
the  shabby  blue  coat  is  the  victim  of 
his  humanity.  He  opened  subscrip- 
tions at  his  house  for  all  classes  of 
unfortunates.  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Turks  and  Greeks,  were  received  by 
him  with  equal  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. In  his  solicitude  for  their  in- 
terests, he  undertook  to  remit  to 
them  the  sums  that  a  charitable  pub- 
lic was  inclined  to  bestow,  after  de- 
ducting only  twenty  per  cent,  as  a 
trifling  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
trouble.  He  had  amassed  in  this 
way  about  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
when  the  Chef  de  Bureau,  under 
whom  he  had  an  employment  of  fif- 
teen hundred  livres  a  year,  had  the 
cruelty  to  dismiss  him,  and  the  im- 
pudence to  assign  as  a  reason,  that 


he  was  too  rich  to  want  such  a  trifling 
addition  to  his  income. 

"  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  who 
displays  so  many  orders?  He  en- 
joys a  conspicuous  place  in  the  T>ic- 
tionnaire  des  Girouettes.  After  being 
of  all  parties,  he  now  professes  him- 
self a  Jacobin,  because  he  has  been 
rewarded  with  a  barony  only  when 
he  expected  to  be  made  a  duke. 

"His  opposite  neighbour,who  some 
years  ago  was  as  fond  of  the  throne 
and  the  altar  as  Old  Nick  is  of  holy 
water,  now  declares  himself  a  staunch 
Ultra-Royalist.  He  has  entered  into 
our  society  because  he  is  a  victim 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  had 
set  his  mind  upon  forming  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance,  which  a  word  from  a  great 
personage  would  have  enabled  him  to 
do;  but  that  great  personage  being  li- 
beral enough  to  think  that  the  lady's 
inclinations  ought  to  be  consulted, 
declined  interfering,  and  the  disap- 
pointed swain  is,  as  he  says  himself, 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  victims." 

At  this  moment  a  summons  to  the 
dining-room  created  a  general  move. 
The  company  seated  themselves  has- 
tily, and  without  ceremony,  to  a  re- 
past which  might  well  satisfy  the  most 
epicurean  palate,  and  which  was 
served  up  not  merely  with  elegance 
but  with  splendour.  The  choicest 
French  and  foreign  wines  sparkled  in 
the  crystal  goblets  which  decked  the 
board.  The  countenances  of  the 
guests  were  gradually  unbending  as 
they  helped  themselves  or  were 
helped  to  the  dainties  before  them, 
when  suddenly  the  door  openetl,  and 
a  man,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
the  most  abject  poverty,  timidly  en- 
tered. "  Get  out !"  cried  the  wait- 
ers, surrounding  him. — "  Get  out !" 
ci'ied  all  the  guests  but  myself.  Re- 
gardless of  their  exclamations,  the 
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stranger  kept  his  post,  saying  mo- 
destly, but  fiiTnly,  *'  For  God's  sake, 
hear  me  I" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  one  of  the  com- 
pany roughly,  **  we  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  this  manner.  How  dare 
you  come  in  here  ?" 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  but 
I  saw  over  the  gate,  *  Refuge  of  the 

Victims,'  and " 

"  Well !  and  what  right  have  you 
to  thrust  yourself  into  an  abode  sa- 
cred to  wretchedness  ?" 

"  Alas !  sir,  nobody  has  a  better 
right.  I  am  an  honest  and  unfortu- 
nate  man — are  not  these  titles  ?'* 

"  Hum !  why  as  to  that,  there  is 
no  mention  of  honesty  in  the  condi- 
tions of  admission." 

"  But,  sir,  my  misfortunes." 
"  Aye,  of  what  nature  are  they  ?" 
cried  another. 

"  Step  a  little  this  way,"  said  the 
collector  of  subscriptions  ;  "  yours 
may  perhaps  be  a  case  in  which  lean 
interest  myself." 

"  Ah,  sir,  may  Heaven  reward 
you!  My  cottage  has  just  been 
burnt  down,  and  I  have  lost  every 
thing." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  see,  a  very  fair  case 
of  distress  indeed.  I  will  draw  up 
the  advertisements  myself.  And 
whereabouts  was  your  cottage,  my 
poor  fellow  ?" 

"At  the  village  of ,  close  to 

the  parsonage." 

"  Eh !"  cried  the  Jacobin,  now 
leaning  forward,  "  what  is  that  you 
say  r 

The  man  repeated  his  words,  add- 
ing, "  I  should  not  have  felt  this 
calamity  so  much,  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened the  very  day  after  my  son 
disappeared." 

"  What,  you  have  lost  a  son  too — 
Vol.  IX.  No.  LIIl. 


the  staff  of  your  old  age,  no  doubt* 
What  trade  was  he?" 

"  He  was  servant  to  the  cvrL" 
"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  Jacobin, 
"this  is  a  touching  case.  — "  Yesj 
yes,"  added  the  Journalist,  "  it  is 
evident  that  this  poor  fellow  is  a  vic- 
tim ;  we  must  assist  him." 

"  Ah,  gentlemen,  how  good,  how 
compassionate  you  are  !  though  I 
have  not  yet  told  you  all  my  misfor- 
tunes. Ah!  I  should  not  be  now 
soliciting  alms,  but  for  the  loss  of  a 
lawsuit  which  I  had  with  the  lord  of 

our  village ." 

"  Poor  unfortunate !  yes,  you  did 
right  to  present  yourself  to  us.  Sit 
closer,  my  friends,  let  us  make  room 
for  him ;  we  must  consider  him  as  a 
brother."  And  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  poor  fellow,  he  was 
forced  to  seat  himself  between  the 
Journalist  and  the  Jacobin^ 

Tears  of  gratitude  sprang  to  the 
man's  eyes.  "  What,"  cried  he, 
"  without  even  knowing  me,  you  car- 
ry your  charity  so  far  as  to  treat  me 
like  a  brother !" 

"  We  know  enough,"  cried  the! 
Jacobin  warmly,  "since  we  know  that 
your  misfortunes  have  been  caused 
by  the  priests  and  the  nobles.  I  have 
no  patience  when  I  think  of  the  evils 
which  these  two  cursed  orders  bring 
upon  us.  I  must  drown  the  remem- 
brance of  them  in  some  of  this  ex- 
cellent Madeira." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  cried  the  Jour- 
nalist, "  that  this  poor  fellow's  case 
will  furnish  at  least  a  dozen  articles 
for  our  pap6r.  What  a  capital  sub* 
ject!  A  virtuous  citizen  falHng  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hatred  of  an  ecclesiastic !" 
"  But,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
that  Monsieur  le  Cure  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do — — " 
M  M 
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"  Come,  come,  you  are  in  the  right 
to  be  cautious  in  general,  but  you 
need  have  no  reserves  with  us.  We 
know  perfectly  how  it  is :  your  house 
was  very  near  his,  and  that  fire " 

"  Was  entirely  occasioned  by  my 
own  imprudence  in  letting  a  spark 
fail  upon  some  shavings.  Our  pas- 
tor was  one  of  the  foremost  in  trying 
to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  when  he 
saw  there  were  no  means  to  save  the 
cottage,  he  told  me  that  I  should 
find  a  home  with  him,  and  my  wife 
and  children  also,  till  Providence 
gave  me  the  means  of  doing  some- 
thing for  them." 

"The  devill"  cried  the  Journalist, 
drawing  a  long  breath ;  "  that  last 
unlucky  circumstance  quite  deranges 
my  ideas.  We  can  do  nothing,  no- 
thing upon  earth  with  the  fire 

But,  hold !  I  have  it.  Your  son  was 
in  this  cures  service ;  and  it  is  he 
without  doubt  who  has  torn  the  boy 
from  your  arms  to  place  him  in  some 
of  those  congregations  which  the  Je- 
suits  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  interrupted 
the  Jacobin;  "  it  is  just  what  one 
might  expect  from  those  agents  of 
darkness.  But  never  fear,  we  will 
see  you  righted.  We  will  get  the 
boy  again  for  you,  depend  upon  it." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  my  son  has  en- 
listed." 

"  Eh !"  cried  the  Journalist  in  a 

rage,  "enlisted!  and  you  have  had 

the  unpudence  to  trouble  us  about 
»» 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  friend !"  ex- 
claimed the  Jacobin.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  we  can  still  make  something 
of  the  matter:  have  not  we  the  law- 
suit ?    Did  not  you  tell  us,"  looking 


at  the  poor  fellow,  "  tliat  your  ruin 
was  begun  by  a  proud  baron  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  was  indeed  the  first 
cause  of  my  misfortunes ;  but  I  can- 
not deny  that  he  bad  right  on  his 
side:  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  to 
law  with  him ;  but  I  was  misled  by 
bad  advice." 

Here  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
several  of  the  company,  all  exclaim- 
ing at  once,  "  Why  the  fellow  must 
be  mad  or  a  fool,  to  dare  to  call  him- 
self a  victim." 

"  What !  gentlemen,  am  I  not  one  ?" 

"  No,  no,  you  don't  deserve  the 
name.  What  you  call  your  misfor- 
tunes are  but  a  feather  in  the  scale 
compared  to  ours.  We  are  indeed 
victims,  and  worthy  to  be  called  so ; 
for  we  have  suffered  for  our  virtues, 
while  you  have  yourself  to  thank  for 
all  that  has  befallen  you.  Hence ! 
you  are  unworthy  to  remain  in  our 
company.  Hence  !  or  you  shall  be 
driven  out." 

The  last  threat  was  unnecessary, 
for  the  man  was  already  at  the  door. 
As  he  opened  it,  he  turned  round, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
reproach  to  the  insulting  crowd-; 
his  eye  caught  mine,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  he  had  begun  to  utter 
died  upon  his  fips.  He  hurried  out; 
I  followed,  and  found  him  sobbing 
like  a  child.  He  had  been  proof 
against  insult;  but  he  could  not  with- 
stand compassion.  I  pressed  his 
hand  as  I  slipped  a  trifle  into  it.  The 
fervency  with  which  he  returned  the 
pressure  said  more  than  eloquence 
itself  could  have  uttered — it  was  the 
answer  of  a  grateful  heart  to  a  com- 
passionate one. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WOMAN-MACHINE. 

The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  just  'pubHshml  at 
New-  York, 


Tjie  invention  of  tlie  woman-ma- 
chine, as  can  be  incontestibly  proved, 
first  came  about  in  this  manner :  As 
soon  as  tlie  people  of  this  country 
(America)  had  fairly  freed  themselves 
from  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  discharged  themselves  of  their  an- 
cestors, all  classes  of  persons  here  be- 
gan to  thrive  and  multiplyexceedingly, 
butmore especially  females;  insomuch 
that  our  political  economists  suggest- 
ed a  fear  that  in  process  of  time  the 
whole  country  would  get  to  be  over- 
run with  women,  unless  some  check 
were  put  to  them.  Now  our  mechani- 
cal geniuses,  casting  their  eyes  around 
in  search  of  cheap  materials  to  work 
with,  which  is  a  great  object  with 
them,  and  seeing  large  stores  of  girls 
in  all  directions  apparently  useless, 
caught  the  idea  that  it  would  answer 
an  excellent  purpose  to  work  them 
up  into  machinery,  and  so  planned 
the  woman -machine,  the  mode  of 
constructing  which  is  after  this  fa- 
sliion  :  You  take  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  youths,  va- 
rying the  number  according  to  the 
intended  size  of  your  machine;  they 
should  be  of  rather  a  tender  age — 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  is  prefer- 
able— and  mostly  females,  say  not 
Jess  than  nine-tenths.  After  well 
sorting  these,  you  put  them  into  a 
large  four-story  building,  strongly 
constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  near 
a  considerable  head  of  water;  on  the 
several  floors  of  this  building  are  to 
be  placed  various  pieces  of  machi- 
nery, called  mules,  spinning-jennies, 
double  speeders,  &c.  Then  having 
distributed  the  girls  about  the  rooms 
according  to  your  taste  and  judg- 


ment, you  attach  one  or  more  of  them, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  to  each 
piece  of  machinery,  and  the  whole 
machine  is  ready  for  use. 

A  machine  thus  prepared  and  put 
together  is  called  a  manufactory.  The 
principal  rule  to  be  observed  in  the 
working  of  it  is  to  keep  it  in  as  con- 
stant operation  as  possible ;  the  best 
regulated  ones  not  being  stopped 
more  than  three  times  a  day,  for  about 
twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  to  oil  the 
wheels  and  feed  the  girls.  After  ad- 
hering strictly  to  this  course  for  two 
or  three  years,  the  girls  are  found,  as 
it  were,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
other  machinery,  so  that  neitlier  of 
them  can  go  to  any  purpose  without 
being  put  together,  any  more  than  a 
wheel  can  go  without  being  attached 
to  a  carriage,  or  a  carriage  without 
a  wheel ;  and  when  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  in  motion,  the  double-speed- 
er and  spinning-jenny  part  appears 
to  be  just  as  much  alive  as  the  girl 
part. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this 
machine,  as  enumerated  by  the  in- 
ventors, appear  to  be  these :  that  a 
great  part  of  the  machinery,  as  be- 
fore-mentioned, being  made  out  of  a 
very  cheap  material,  goods  can  be 
manufactured  by  them  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  in  the  old  May,  and 
so  our  English  and  other  competitors 
driven  from  our  market:  that  by  this 
mode  of  educating  females  four  of 
the  principal  natural  defects  in  their 
characters  are  eradicated,  or  greatly 
j  lessened,  which  has  never  before 
been  known  to  be  effected  by  any 
other  course  of  education;  namely, 
first,  a  frequent  restlessness  and  fond- 
M  M  2 
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ness  for  running  about ;  secondly,  a 
too  free  use  of  speech  ;  thirdly,  a 
constant  desire  for  meddling  in  other 
persons'  concerns  to  the  neglect  of 
their  own;  and,  fourthly,  a  manifest 
indisposition  to  the  wholesome  con- 
troul  and  authority  of  parents,  hus- 
bands, and  guardians ;  for  the  curing 
of  which  defects  some  dozen  years' 
steady  exercise  in  one  of  these  ma- 
chines is  said  to  be  a  most  valuable 
and  certain  specific,  so  that  it  is  con- 
fidently expected,  that  by  a  very  ge- 
neral establishment  of  them,  the  world 
will  shortly  become  a  very  quiet  and 
peaceable  place ;  that  all  riotous,  rout- 


ous,and  noisy  assemblages  will  cease; 
and  that,  excepting  at  Congress  and 
in  the  state  legislatures,  excessive 
talking  will  only  be  persisted  in  when 
it  is  to  some  purpose. 

From  this  statement  our  readers 
will  plainly  see  that  this  machine  is 
unquestionably  of  modern  invention, 
and  that,  so  far  from  failing  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  contemplated, 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  society,  whether  viewed 
as  a  most  useful  seminary  for  the 
education  of  females,  or  a  cheap  ma- 
nufacturing machine. 


IGNATIUS  DENNER. 


(Continued 
Many  years  before  the  events 
which  have  been  detailed  there  lived 
jit  Naples  a  skilful  old  physician,  Tra- 
bacchio  by  name,  who,  on  account 
of  his  mysterious  but  always  success- 
ful cures,  was  universally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  miraculous  doc- 
tor. Age  seemed  to  have  had  no  ef- 
fect upon  him ;  his  step  was  still  firm 
and  elastic,  although,  by  the  reckon- 
ing of  many  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  long  known  him, .  he  could  not 
be  less  than  eighty  years  of  age.  His 
features  were  scarred  and  wrinkled 
into  a  singular  deformity,  and  his 
glance  excited  an  awe  and  terror 
scarcely  to  be  resisted,  even  when 
the  patient  was  feeling  the  benefit  of 
his  skill ;  so  that  it  was  often  said  he 
put  sickness  to  flight  by  the  terror  of 
his  piercing  looks.  Jlis  usual  dress 
was  a  loose  crimson  cloak,  which 
hung  in  folds  over  his  shoulders,  and 
barely  permitted  the  hilt  of  a  sword 
to  be  visible.  In  this  garb,  bearing 
under  his  arm  a  small  chest,  in  which 
he  carried  medicines  prepared  by 


from  p.  197.) 
himself,  he  moved  through  the  streets 
of  Naples,  gazed  on  and  avoided  by 
all.  In  extremity  alone  would  any 
one  resort  to  him  :  yet  he  never  re- 
fused to  visit  a  patient,  even  though 
no  profit  could  be  expected.  He 
had  been  married  several  times  ;  but 
his  wives,  always  pre-eminently  beau- 
tiful, seldom  long  survived  their 
union.  He  confined  them  with  jea- 
lous strictness,  never  permitting  them 
to  stir  out  excepting  to  iiear  mass, 
and  then  accompanied  by  a  watchful 
duenna,  whose  fidelity  was  impreg- 
nable to  every  attempt  of  the  young 
gallants  of  the  city  to  corrupt  her. 
Although  Doctor  Trabacchio  took 
payment  readily  from  the  I'ich,  his 
profits  bore  no  proportion  to  the  im- 
mense wealth  in  gold  and  jewels 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  his 
dwelling,  and  of  which  he  made  no 
secret.  At  times,  too,  he  was  ge- 
nerous even  to  profusion ;  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  enter- 
tainment after  the  death  of  every 
wife,  the  expenses  of  which  were  at 
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least  equal  to  his  apparent  income 
from  his  practice  for  years.  His  last 
wife  had  borne  him  one  son,  whom 
he  confined  with  the  same  strictness 
as  he  had  done  his  wives;  no  one 
had  been  permitted  to  see  him,  ex- 
cepting at  the  entertainment  given 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  when 
he  was  seated  by  his  father's  side ; 
and  the  guests  were  astonished  at  the 
beauty  and  manners  of  a  child  three 
years  old,  who  by  his  replies  and 
whole  conduct  might,  but  for  his 
youthful  appearance,  have  been  judg- 
ed ten  or  twelve.  At  the  feast  the 
doctor  declared  publicly  that,  as  his 
earnest  wish  for  a  son  had  at  length 
been  granted,  he  should  never  again 
marry.  At  length  his  vast  riches, 
and  still  more  his  mysterious  mode 
of;  life,  his  wonderful  cures,  which 
often  seemed  almost  miraculous,  as 
by  merely  some  few  drops  of  a  me- 
dicine prepared  and  administered 
by  himself,  nay,  sometimes  by  a 
mere  taste,  at  one  single  visit,  the 
most  dangerous  maladies  were  re- 
lieved, gave  rise  to  various  marvel- 
lous reports,  which  were  rapidly  cir- 
culated throughout  Naples.  He  was 
accused  of  being  an  alchymist,  a  ma- 
gician, and  even  of  being  in  league 
with  Satan. 

This  last  supposition  arose  from  a 
mysterious  adventure  which  happen- 
ed to  some  noblemen  in  Naples.  They 
were  returning  late  at  night  from 
an  entertainment,  and,  half  intoxi- 
cated, missed  their  way  and  wan- 
dered to  a  desolate  and  solitary  spot 
in  the  suburbs.  Suddenly  they  heard 
a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  wings, 
and  perceived  a  large  bird,  the  plu- 
mage of  which  glowed  like  flames, 
and  which,  approaching  them  with 
outstretched  wings,  glared  on  them 
v.'ith  eyes  tiiat  flashed  with  a  lurid 


light  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  They  shrunk  into  a  corner ; 
the  bird  passed  on,  and  behind  it 
followed  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a 
glittering  rich  embroidered  cloak.  As 
soon  as  it  had  passed,  one  of  the  party 
whispered  softly,  *'  Surely  that  was 
the  miraculous  Doctor  Trabacchio !" 
Shuddering  at  the  horrible  vision, 
they  followed  them  by  the  light  of 
the  plumage  of  the  wonderful  bird, 
and  soon  perceived  that  they  actually 
took  the  road  which  led  to  the  house 
of  the  doctor,  situated  in  a  wild  and 
solitary  spot  near  the  city.  When 
they  reached  the  house  the  bird  flew 
upwards  and  beat  with  its  wings 
against  a  large  window  over  the  bal- 
cony, which  was  hastily  opened,  and 
they  heard  the  voice  of  his  old  house- 
keeper, "  Come,  come  in — every  thing 
is  ready — we  have  been  long  wait- 
ing for  you!"  They  then  saw  the 
doctor,  as  if  ascending  a  ladder  to 
them  invisible,  follow  the  bird  through 
a  window,  which  was  shut  after  them 
with  violence.  Darkness  then  closed 
around,  and  the  noblemen  return- 
ed home,  filled  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. 

The  report  of  this  adventure,  and 
the  assertions  of  the  nobles  that  the 
figure  which  passed  them  was  really 
the  identical  Doctor  Trabacchio,  were 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Inquisition, 
to  whose  ears  all  such  rumours  are 
rapidly  conveyed,  in  secrecy  to  watch 
closely  the  proceedings  of  this  sus- 
pected magician.  It  was  discovered 
that  a  large  red  bird  was  frequently 
in  the  doctor's  house,  with  which  he 
appeared  to  hold  strange  and  earnest 
conversations,  disputing  on  various 
occult  and  mysterious  points  of  sci- 
ence. The  ministers  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion had  already  prepared  to  lay  hold 
of  him  as  one  suspected  of  practising 
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the  black  art;  but  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power  prevented  them,  and  the 
doctor  was  seized  by  the  sblrri  and 
dragged  to  prison  on  his  return  from 
visiting  a  patient.  The  old  woman 
had  been  previously  seized  in  the 
house ;  but  the  child  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  doors  of  every  room 
were  fastened  up  and  sealed,  and 
guards  were  posted  round  the  house. 
The  following  were  the  grounds  of 
these  proceedings : 

Within  a  few  months  several  per- 
sons had  died  suddenly  in  and  near 
Naples,  and,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  medical  men,  by  poison. 
Strict  inquiry  had  taken  place,  but 
without  leading  to  any  result,  until  a 
young  man  in  Naples,  a  noted  spend- 
thrift and   rake,   whose   uncle   had 
been  poisoned,  confessed  the  horrible 
crime,  with  the  additional  circum- 
stance that  he  had  purchased  the 
poison  from  the  old  woman  who  was 
Trabacchio's  housekeeper.    She  was 
accordingly  watched,  and  detected  in 
the  act  of  secretly  conveying  away 
a  small  well -secured  box,    which 
contained  phials  labelled  as  various 
sorts   of   medicines,   but  in  reality 
filled  with   poisons.      At  first   she 
firmly  denied  the  fact;  but,  on  being 
threatened  with  the  torture,  acknow- 
ledged that  the  doctor  had  for  some 
years  prepared  the  fatal  poison  known 
by  the  name  of  aqua  tophana,  and  by 
the  secret  sale  of  it,  through  her 
agency,  had  acquired  the  principal 
part  of  the  wealth  he  was  well  known 
to  possess;  and  further,  that  he  was  in 
league  with  Satan,  who  was  his  fre- 
quent visitor  under  various  forms. 
Each  of  his  wives  had  borne  him  a 
child,  though  that  fact  was  unknown 
to   any  one   but   herself   and   him. 
These  children,  as  soon  as  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  nine  w«eks,  or  as 


many  months,  had  been  murdered  by 
their  father,  with  many  strange  cere- 
monies, and  in  a  mysterious  and 
cruel  manner,  he  having  opened  their 
bosoms  and  torn  out  their  hearts. 
The  fiend  had  always  been  present 
at  the  horrible  scene,  sometimes  un- 
der one  form,  sometimes  under  ano- 
ther, most  frequently  under  that  of  a 
bat  with  a  human  head,  fanning  with 
its  wings  the  small  charcoal  fire  at 
which  Trabacchio  had  prepared  from 
his  infants'  heart's  blood  a  liquor  that 
cured  every  disease.  His  wives  he 
had  secretly  murdered  with  so  muclr 
art  and  precaution  that  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny  could  never  discover  the 
slightest  marks  of  violence.  His  last 
wife  alone,  who  had  borne  him  a  son 
who  was  permitted  to  live,  had  died 
a  natural  death. 

Trabacchio  freely  confessed  the 
truth  of  all  these  assertions,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  fiendish  pleasure  in 
exciting  the  hoiTor  of  his  judges  by 
the  details  of  his  crimes,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  recital  of  his  connec- 
tion with  Satan.  The  ecclesiastics 
who  assisted  in  his  examination  used 
every  endeavour  to  awaken  remorse 
in  his  mind,  and  excite  him  to  repent 
of  his  almost  incredible  wickedness, 
but  in  vain.  He  replied  to  their  ex- 
hortation only  by  scornful  and  con- 
temptuous mockery.  Both  he  and 
the  old  woman  were  condemned  to 
the  flames.  Meanwhile  his  house 
had  been  searched,  and  his  wealth 
confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  hospi- 
tal. In  his  library  not  one  forbidden 
book  was  found,  nor  among  his  pa- 
pers any  that  related  to  the  devilish, 
trade  he  exercised.  The  door  of 
one  room  only,  which  from  the  many 
chimneys  in  it  appeared  to  be  his  la- 
boratory, withstood  every  attempt  to 
force  k  open ;  and  when  workmert, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  police,  en- 
deavoured to  break  through  and  thus 
gain  admission,  strange  sounds  and 
voices  were  heard  within ;  cold  and 
damp  wings   seemed   to   strike  the 
workmen,  and  a  rushing  awful  sound 
so  terrified  them  that  they  fled  ;  nor 
would  any  one  venture  afterwards  to 
attempt  the  entrance,  lest  some  dread- 
ful fate  should  await  his  rashness. 
The  priests  who  approached  the  door 
fared  no  better,  and  no  resource  re- 
mained but  the  aid  of  an  aged  Do- 
minican monk  from  Palermo,  whose 
sanctity  and   courage   had  hitherto 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 
This   monk  was  then  at  Naples, 
and  prepared  to  undertake  the  ad- 
venture, and  enter  the  lists  of  combat 
with  the  fiends  who  kept  possession 
of  the  doctor's  laboratory.     Provid- 
ing himself  with  plenty  of  holy  wa- 
ter, and  accompanied  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  his  brethren,  who  however 
kept  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  door,  the  old  Dominican,  after 
praying  aloud,  went  boldly  forward  : 
but   the   noises   grew   louder,    and 
scornful  bursts  of  laughter  echoed 
from   the  devilish  company  within. 
Unappalled,  he  prayed  more  empha- 
tically, sprinkling  the  door  plentifully 
with  holy  water.   He  then  called  for  a 
pickaxe,  which  was  handed  to  him 
by  one  of  the  trembling  by-standers ; 
but  scarcely  had  he  aimed  a  blow  at 
the  door,  when  with  an  awful  noise 
like  thunder  it  burst  open.     Blue 
flames  played  along  the  walls,  and 
an  overpowering  stifling  heat  issued 
from   the   room.      Notwithstanding 
this  the  Dominican  advanced,  when, 
with  a  loud  crash,  the  walls  fell  in, 
and  one  sheet  of  devouring  fire  burst 
from  the  ruins  and  rapidly  spread 
to  the  adjoining  room.    Speedy  flight 
alone  saved  the  ecclesiastic  and  spec-- 


tators  from  being  burned  alive  or 
whelmed  under  the  falling  ruins ; 
and  scarcely  had  they  gained  the 
street,  when  the  whole  house  was 
one  blaze.  The  mob  gathered  from 
all  quarters,  and  shouted  for  joy  at 
the  destruction  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  accursed  doctor,  without  making 
the  slightest  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  The  roof  had  already  fallen 
in,  the  wood-work  of  the  house  was 
nearlyconsumed,  and  the  huge  beams 
alone  still  resisted  the  eflTorts  of  the 
fire,  when  a  shout  of  terror  burst 
from  the  crowd,  as  the  young  child 
of  the  doctor  was  seen  climbincr  one 
of  the  glowing  rafters  with  a  small 
box  under  his  arm.  He  appeared 
but  for  a  moment,  and  instantly  va- 
nished from  their  view  amid  the 
raging  flames. 

Trabacchio  seemed  to  rejoice  at 
his  fate  when  these  circumstances 
were  related  to  him,  and  boldly  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  own  doom.  When 
led  to  the  stake  he  smiled  scornfully, 
and  said  to  the  executioner,  who  waa 
binding  him  tightly  to  it,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  prevent  his  escape,  "  Take 
care  that  these  cords  do  not  burn 
your  own  fingers."  To  the  monk, 
who  approached  to  exhort  him  ta 
repentance,  he  cried  with  a  terrible 
voice,  "  Away  !  away !  think  you  I 
am  such  an  idiot  as  to  suffer  a  cruel 
death  at  your  pleasure  ?  My  hour 
is  not  yet  come."  Fire  was  then  set 
to  the  pile;  but  scarcely  had  the 
flames  touched  him,  when  they  burst 
upwards  in  a  clear  blaze  like  a  torch, 
and  loud  laughter  echoed  from  the 
spot.  The  crowd  gazed  on  the  spec- 
tacle with  terror,  as  the  doctor,  aUve, 
in  his  black  dress,  embroidered  crim- 
son cloak,  his  sword  by  his  side,  his 
overshadowing  Spanish  hat  with  red 
plume,    his    chest  under  his  arm. 
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dressed  exactly,  in  short,  as  he  was 
wont  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
moved  slowly  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames.  Soldiers,  sbirri,  hundreds 
of  the  surrounding  multitude,  rushed 
forward  to    seize    him ;    but  Tra- 


bacchio  had  disappeared.  The  old 
woman  expired  under  lingering  tor- 
ments, cursing  the  fiend,  who  had 
betrayed  her  into  crimes  and  then 
forsaken  her. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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I  don't  believe  any  body  in  Eng- 
land was  sorry  to  see  the  end  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Twenty-six, 
that  year  of  distress  and  distrust; 
when  the  "  fountains"  of  national 
credit  were  almost  "  broken  up ;" 
when  a  man  who  was  worth  a  milHon 
one  day  became  a  beggar  the  next; 
when  our  merchants,  our  sturdy  na- 
tive oaks,  were  scathed  by  the  light- 
nings of  the  unexpected  storm,  nay, 
some  of  them  almost  uprooted ;  when 
the  innocent  fell  with  the  guilty,  in 
undistinguishable  ruin;  when  the 
man  of  no  principle  triumphed  over 
the  destruction  of  the  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  when  the  want  of  money  was 
so  much  ihe  fashion,  that  nobody 
was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
possession  of  an  empty  purse. 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land felt  the  shock  of  the  overwhelm- 
hig  tempest ;  and  for  the  rest,  they 
were  afraid  lest  the  visitation  should 
reach  them  also.  Sad,  disastrous 
year!  when  Hterature  languished, the 
arts  drooped,  and  even  the  Muses 
were  silent;  when  the  produce  of 
our  verdant  fields  was  scorched  by 
almost  Indian  heats;  when  nothing 
was  heard  but  complaints  of  drought 
and  forebodings  of  famine.  How- 
ever, 'tis  gone  with  all  its  pains.  Its 
last  day  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  that  I  wish  to 
remember;  and  although  we  have 
travelled  thus  far  on  the  road  to  the 
end  of  another  year,  I  can  still,  in 


imagination,  hear  the  bells  as  they 
rung  out  the  old  one  on  the  night  of 
the  thirty-first  of  December. 

Ding,  dong,  'twas  a  merry  peal ! 
How  clear  they  sounded  through  the 
frosty  air !  I  listened  to  them  with 
only  one  regret ;  they  had  rung  for 
Rose  Donaldson's  wedding  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day.  Rose 
passed  the  last  few  months  of  her  un- 
married life  amongst  her  Longbrook 
friends;  she  is  now  united  to  the 
man  of  her  heart,  and  out  of  reach 
in  a  far  distant  country.  We  were 
all  sorry  to  part  with  her,  and  it  was 
among  the  miseries  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  that  we  should 
lose  her,  for  she  was  the  life  of  our  cir- 
cle. I  well  remember  the  sensation  she 
created  when  she  first  came  amongst 
us.  The  arrival  of  a  belle  from  Lon- 
don, duly  announced,  was  an  event  of 
some  importance ;  we  were  on  the 
look-out  for  a  fresh  supply  of  fashion 
and  new  patterns  of  every  thing 
wearable  (for,  notwithstanding  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  Repository 
and  La  Belle  Assemblte  to  simplify 
the  mysteries  of  the  newest  modes, 
by  coloured  engravings  and  notes  ex- 
planatory, there  is  nothing  like  a 
real  well-dressed  belle  to  assist  the 
dull  apprehensions  of  us  country- 
women); we  looked  for  airs  from  the 
last  opera ;  for  a  new  stock  of  puz- 
zles, games,  and  knick-knacks,  such 
as  are  born,  and  in  a  ievi  days  die,  in 
whim-loving  London,  then,  after  a 
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long  sleep,  are  brought  to  life  again 
in  towns  so  remote  as  ours,  as  some- 
thing novel  and  ingenious.    All  these 
pleasurable  anticipations  were  min- 
gled with  something  like  a  fear  that 
the  expected  visitor  might  look  down 
upon  some  of  our  out-of-date  cus- 
toms with  a  metropolitan  contempt, 
which  it  would  not  be  very  agreeable 
to  bear.     However,  fear  fled  at  the 
sight  of  Rose;   there  was  nothing 
but  glee  at  Longbrook  while  she  so- 
journed there.     Of  fashion  we  had 
enough,  and  she  became  our  arbiter 
elegant iartmi.    She  wore  a  pink  silk 
Margaret  de  Valois  hat,  voted  by 
the  men  "  bewitching,"  and  conse- 
quently copied  by  half  our  made- 
moiselles ;  one,  two,  three,  four  pink 
hats,  I  can  positively  reckon  up  this  } 
minute;  a  very  pretty  livery,  it  must , 
be  allowed,  but,  unfortunately,  the  i 
hat  was  becoming  to  only  about  one  | 
in  three  of  those  who   adopted  it. 
But  the  system  oi  aping  was  carried 
still  further,  for  Rose  was  petitioned 
for  pieces  of  her  different  dresses, 
that  the  fair  copyists  might  .obtain 
materials  exactly  similar :  her  very 
shoe  was  imitated,   her   Cinderella 
shoe,  altiiough  there  is  not  a  foot, 
alas!  in  Longbrook  that  could  find 
its  way  into  it.     Indeed  JNIiss  Do- 
naldson's fashion  was  the  prevailing 
theme  for  a  whole  month  :  "  She  di- 
vides her  curls  on  the  temple ;   she 
ties  her  sash  on  the  left  side ;  Miss 
Donaldson  wears  this  and  that  and 
the  other."     Nay,  I   do   not  doubt 
but  that  the  duplicates  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  her  attire  may  still  be  found 
in  the  wardrobes  of  most  of  our  re- 
sident young  ladies. 

Every  body  agreed  in  thinking 

.her  a  delightful  creature :  yet  no  one 

could  tell  precisely  what  it  was  in 
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Rose  that  so  charmed  them.  "  She 
has  not,"  said  the  gentlemen,  "  one 
feature  tliat  can  be  called  beautiful, 
scarcely  pretty,  but  she  has  the  sweet- 
est countenance !  Her  figure  is  totf 
small  to  be  dignified,  too  large  to  be 
minutely  delicate :  yet  what  an  air 
she  has!  a  perfect  sylph!" — "  Miss 
Donaldson,"  said  the  ladies,  "  is  a 
proficient  in  nothing  ;  her  drawings 
are  mediocre,  her  singing  is  the  wild- 
est melody,  and  the  deficiency  of  her 
piano-forte  accompaniment  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged :  still  she  con- 
trives to  put  us  all  in  the  back- 
ground ;  and  while  Rose  is  sure  of 
hsteners  to  her  simplest  ballad.  Miss 
Nightingale,  the  scientific  Miss 
Nightingale,  warbles  to  the  winds." 
But,  wonderful  to  relate,  her  superi- 
ority did  not  bring  with  it  the  usual 
tax  of  envy  and  "  all  uncharitable- 
ness;"  she  had  no  occasion  to  "look 
down  on  the  hate  of  those  below,"  al- 
though she  "  surpassed"  woman  and 
"  subdued  mankind*." 

The  secret  of  her  happy  exemp- 
tion from  such  eviL?  was,  that  a  na- 
tural gaiete  de  cceuTf  a  sort  of  "  take 
the  world  aisy"  disposition,  enabled 
her  to  tinge  every  thing  with  conleur 
I  de  rose ;  like  the  bee,  slie  could  ex- 
tract honey  from  tlje  humblest  blos- 
som, and  consequently  was  so  easily 
pleased  with  every  body,  that  every 
body  was  pleased  with  her.  She 
came  apparently  determined  to  take 
us  as  she  found  us,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  so  much  at  home  that  she 
could  find  her  way  to  every  house  in 

*  He  who   ascends  the  mountain  tops  shall 
find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  of 

snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Lord  Byroh's  Childe  Harold. 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  had  made 
her  way  to  the  hearts  of  their  in- 
mates. With  hearts,  indeed,  she 
made  sad  havoc.  It  was  known  she 
was  an  only  child,  and  conclusions 
were  drawn  which,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, proved  wrong,  that  she  had,  or 
soon  would  have,  a  fortune  at  her 
disposah  The  beaux  were  all  eager 
to  gain  a  prize  in  whom  wit  and  ele- 
gance were  combined  with  supposed 
wealth.  Mr.Lovegold  "marked  her 
for  his  own."  Poor  man !  how  came 
he  to  fancy  that  he  could  ever  make 
an  impression  on  Rose  Donaldson  ? 
She,  the  very  emblem  of  whim,  "  tak- 
ing no  thought  for  to-morrow ;"  he, 
the  image  of  "  carking  care  :"  for,  not- 
withstanding all  his  arts,  his  studied 
lively  manners,  he  cannot  hide  that 
love  "  delights  not  him,"  but  Mam- 
mon rather.  How  it  came  about,  I 
cannot  tell  ;  whether  because  his 
house  was  nearer  to  Fair-Hill  than 
any  other,  or  whether  Rose  was  de- 
sirous of  producing  such  an  anomaly 
in  nature  as  a  miser  in  love,  but  it  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Lovegold  accom- 
panied her  in  her  walks  oftener  than 
any  other  of  her  numerous  admirers. 
Perhaps  the  true  cause  might  be 
found  in  her  love  of  fun,  and  the  de- 
light she  felt  in  "fooling"  her  lover 
"  up  to  his  bent."  It  was  soon  re- 
ported that  she  was  to  become  a 
permanent  ornament  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  be  it  known,  that  if 
two  unmarried  people  are  seen  arm 
in  arm  in  any  of  the  walks  surround- 
ing Longbrook,  it  is  immediately  set- 
tled that  they  will  marry  each  other 
sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Lovegold  imagined  he  was 
deceiving  her,  and  that  she  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  love ;  but  she  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  ?/«deceiving 
him,  of  hinting  that  a  half-pay  army 


captain  (such  was  her  father)  had 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  for- 
tunes for  his  children.  I  have  since 
heard  her  remark,  that  this  gentle 
intimation  acted  like  an  electric  shock 
upon  her  swain ;  his  habitual  smile 
vanished,  and  his  lips  became  com- 
pressed into  a  most  Shylock-like  ex- 
pression ;  his  soft  flowing  speech 
suddenly  halted,  and  he  became 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  "  He 
raised  his  hat  from  his  head,"  said 
Rose,  "  made  me  a  cool  bow  at  part- 
ing, and  since  that  happy  hour  I 
have  not  been  annoyed  with  any  of 
Mr.Lovegold's  particular  attentions." 
The  worst  of  it  was,  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  say,  "  she  was  au  deses- 
poir;  but  it  could  not  be — nice  girl, 
but  no  fortune."  Indeed,  so  much 
does  credulity  lean  to  the  side  of 
scandal,  that  Rose  certainly  laboured 
under  a  suspicion  of  "  setting  her 
cap"  to  no  purpose.  But  she  made 
no  trouble  of  what  she  could  plainly 
see  through,  and  moreover  she  was 
wicked  enough  to  favour  such  an 
idea  herself.  Time,  however,  which 
proves  all  things,  presently  convinced 
Mr.  Lovegold  that  a  young  militaire 
might  rival  even  his  pretensions. 
Frederick  G.'s  arrival  did  dissipate 
the  mists  that  obscured  the  optics  of 
our  match-makers ;  ihey  put  on  their 
spectacles,  and  discovered  that  Fre- 
derick G.  and  Rose  were  born  for 
each  other.  The  fact  was  they  had 
been  all  but  engaged  before  Rose 
left  town,  and  his  visit  to  Longbrook 
was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  fi- 
nishincr  stroke  to  the  business,  as  his 
resiment  had  received  orders  to  em- 
bark  for  India.  Then  came  the  gos- 
sips' commentaries  on  the  arrange- 
ment :  "  What  a  pity,"  said  they, 
"  that  she  should  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice !    He  has  only  his  commission, 
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anil  she  is  going  to  destroy  her  health 
in  India,  with  no  better  prospect 
than  to  hve  on  love  and  glory."  Then 
followed  prognostications  of  sickness 
and  death,  which  the  prophets  were 
sure  would  be  realized  before  she 
had  been  at  Calcutta  a  month.  But 
an  old  aunt  made  her  exit,  and  the 
scene  shifted  :  the  value  of  these  an- 
cient family  appendages  is  never  felt 
till  they  are  no  more.  "  Nothing  in 
her  life  became  her  like  the  leaving 
it,"  for  she  made  Frederick  her  heir 
to  an  immense  estate. 

The  intelligence  of  this  unlooked- 
for  ■windfall  reached  him  during  his 
▼isit  at  Fair-Hill,  and  it  may  be  be- 
lieved it  was  received  as  the  consum- 
mation of  all  his  wishes.  As  for 
Rose,  sl.e  heard  the  news  with  per- 
fect composure:  she  had  determined 
to  marry  Frederick  "  richer  or  poor- 
er;" and  whether  he  was  the  one  or 
the  other  was  of  no  importance  in 
lier  opinion.  If  she  had  any  feeling 
on  the  subject,  it  was  that  of  disap- 
pointment ;  the  romance  of  her  si- 
tuation was  over;  there  was  no  cause 
now  for  her  leaving  friends  and 
country  for  Frederick's  sake;  and, 
worse  than  all,  he  must  give  up  his 
•waving  plumes  and  his  dashing  red 
coat.     She  might  now  settle  quietly 

at  Old-Hall, shire,  too  far  from 

London  to  ensure  frequent  visits. 
**  Why  this,"  said  she,  "  will  be 
dreadfully  barbarous!  I  hope  Frede- 
rick will  not  hunt  much  ;  for  I  shall 
have  Aunt  Bridget's  ghost  before  my 
eyes  daily  if  he  leaves  me  much 
alone." 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  poetical 
description,  such  as  the  unequalled 
heauty  of  Old-Hall  and  the  charm- 
ing society  surrounding  it,  she  be- 
came somewhat  reconciled  to  her  un- 
desired  riches;  and  the  vast  import- 


ance which  they  gave  her  in  the  eyes 
of  her  Longbrook  friends  amused 
her  infinitely,  so  that  slie  forgave 
j  Aunt  Bridget  for  cheating  Iter  of  her 
Indian  trip  and  Frederick  of  his  re- 
gimentals. Wherever  she  appeared 
now  she  was  welcomed  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  instead  of  the  usual 
friendly  familiarity,  and  she  was 
treated  with  all  the  consideration  due 
to  a  "  lady  engaged  to  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune." 

"  Come,"  she  would  say,  "  poor 
Rose  did  very  well,  but  rich  Rose 
does  better — the  good  people  wor- 
ship me  like  the  golden  calf — O  the 
Jews ! — Well,  I  shall  have  my  revenge 
on  that  dolt  Lovegold,  who  they  tell 
m.e  is  already  repenting  that  he  did 
not  make  me  an  offer  (being  sure  of 
being  accepted  of  course),  since   I 
have  broucfht  Frederick  such  good 
luck — I  believe  he  thinks  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  the  philosopher's  stone !" 
Weeks  rolled  on,  when  about  the 
middle  of  December  it  was  known 
that  Miss  Donaldson  would  leave 
Fair-Hill  no  more;  that  Christmas- 
day  and  its  subsequent  feastings  over, 
she  would  be  married  at  Longbrook 
church ;  and  that  her  wedding  would 
be  more  splendid  than  any  that  had 
been   consummated  in  that  ancient 
edifice  since  Sir  Hildebrand  Richold 
led  the  great  heiress,  Miss  Cashaman, 
to  its  altar.     "  And  that  is  a  long 
j  time  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Chronicle,  "  for 
1 1  can  but  just  remember  old  Sir  Hil- 
!  debrand;  and/amnotyoung."  W^ell, 
i  it  was  as  gay  a  wedding  as  the  gay- 
j  est  could  wish  for;  the  sun  shone  as 
I  brilliantly  as  he  could  in  our  wayward 
!  climate  through  a  December  sky; 
i  and  though  there  were  but  few  flow- 
I  ers  wherewith  to  strew  the  bride's 
I  path,   there   were  unfading  laurels 
i  and  evergreens  in  plentv,  amongst 
N  N  2 
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wliich  tlie  misletoc  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure.  I  cannot  tax  my  me- 
mory with  the  number  of  carriages 
that  swelled  the  procession,  I  must 
leave  that  to  Mrs.  Chronicle  ;  but  I 
recollect  that  the  bride  was  not  at- 
tired entirely  in  white,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  her  elderly  female 
friends,  who  considered  it  a  bad  omen : 
yet  whether  the  dress  was  particularly 
becoming  to  her,  or  whether  the  ele- 
gance was  a  set-off  to  the  dress,  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  thought  she  outdid 
herself  that  morning. 

Then  we  had  a  grand  dtjeuner  a  la 
fourchette  at  Fair-Hill — quite bridish 
— white — white — even  the  Westpha- 
lia ham  was  decorated  with  white 
satin  ribbon;  there  was  enough  wed- 
ding-cake to  bring  plenty  of  fees  to 
the  doctor,  packets  of  which  were 
drawn  through  the  ring  to  aid  and 
abet  the  dreams  of  our  fair  candi- 
dates for  matrimony ;  there  were 
gloves,  silver  favours,  and  number- 
less oihex  prettinesseSf  all  of  which 
Mrs.  Chronicle  has  noted  particularly 
in  her  diary.  The  bride's  compli- 
mentary cards  were  allowed  by  our  I 
severest  critics  to  be  strictly  conform-  ! 
able  to  fashionable  etiquette,  and  sin- 
gularly elegant  in  their  form,  size, 


and  ornaments — these  are  weighty 
matters  ! 

Nobody  complained  of  not  receiv- 
ing a  proper  proportion  of  cake  at 
the  proper  hour ;  for  not  even  Mr. 
Lovegold  was  forgotten.  In  short, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  "  won  golden  opi- 
nions from  all  sorts  of  people,"  and 
started  from  Longbrook  with  the 
greatest  eclat,  and  in  possession  of 
more  friends  and  fewer  enemies  than 
any  two  people  who  ever  before  quit- 
ted it.  Their  example,  I  think,  has 
somewhat  improved  our  notions  of 
matrimony ;  we  begin  to  talk  of 
**  matches  made  in  Heaven,"  of  the 
insufiiciency  of  riches  alone  to  en- 
sure happiness.  "  Better  is  a  dinner 
of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith,"  is  a  pas- 
sage now  frequently  quoted  by  Miss 
Prosy. 

"  Make  your  fortune  before  you 
take  your  wife,"  used  to  be  the  maxim 
of  our  bachelors ;  but  on  reviewing 
several  matches  now  on  the  tapis, 
all  of  which  had  their  becrinnings  at 
Rose  Donaldson's  wedding,  I  argue 
that  they  have  discovered,  that  the 
way  to  "  make  your  fortune  is  to 
take  a  wife." 

Longbrook  Lodge,  April  1827. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    DRAMA    IN   ENGLAND   FROM   THE 
EARLIEST  PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

By  W.  C.  Stafford. 


INTRODUCTION— con/»iwea'. 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Drama  in  Rome, 


Of  the  gi'eat  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  alone, 
amongst  the  Europeans,  afford  us 
any  materials  for  tracing  the  history 
of  the  drama  previous  to  the  Christian 
era;  although  among  the  Eastern 
nations  theatrical  amusements  have 


existed  for  ages,  and  they  have  a 
dramatic  literature,  which  goes  back 
upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  We 
have  ali;jeady  given  a  brief  outline 
of  the  progress  of  the  Grecian  dra- 
ma ;  rude  and  imperfect  indeed,  but 
still  sufficient  for  the  object  pf  these 
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essays:  it  now  remains  to  take  as  j!  were  sent  for  from  Etruria;  they 
brief  a  view  of  the  drama  in  Rome,  jl  danced,  not  ungracefully,  after  the 
If  we  are  unfortunate  in  h.iving  lost !  Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute.  In  pro- 
many  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  j  cess  of  time  the  Roman  youths  he- 
Greek  dramatists,  a  still  greater  fa-  \'  gan  to  imitate  these  dancers,  inter- 
tality  has  atteiuled  those  of  "  the  ii  mixing  raillery  in  unpolished  verses, 


eternal  city :"  for  "  the  only  works  of 
the  good  classical  times,  which  have 
descended  to  us,  are  those  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  ;"  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
mere  copyists  of  the  Greeks.  Indeed 
there  is  no  kind  of  poetry  which  can 


their  gestures  corresponding  with 
the  sense  of  their  words.  Thus 
were  these  plays  received  at  Rome, 
and  being  improved  and  refined  by 
frequent  performances,  the  Roman 
actors  acquired  the  name  of  Histri- 


be  considered  as  national  amongst  [:  ones,  from  the  Tuscan  word  Ilistert 
the  Romans :  their  original  character  j  which  signifies  a  stage-player.  From 
was  nearly  lost  amidst  the  altera-  ji  the  Osci,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
tions  which  an  adoption  of  foreign  j  Italy,  they  shortly  after  derived  the 


manners  had  produced,  before  poetry 
was  cultivated  at  all ;  and  then,  the 
Latin  language,  so  different  in  its 


1  oldest  spoken  plays,  the  Fab  nice  Atel- 
1  la  nee  f  or  Saturce;  which  were  merely 
I  improvisatory   poems,    without   any 


construction   ft'om   the   Greek,  was  i  dramatic  connection,  and  which  took 


"  modelled  into  poetical  expression" 
according  to  the  *'  grammatical  and 
metrical  forms"  of  the  latter. 

According  to  Livy,  the  rude  out- 
lines of  the  Roman  drama  were  form- 
ed during  the  consulate  of  C.  Sulpi- 
cius  Peticus  and  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 
A  pestilence  devastating  the  city  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  public  feast  call- 


ed Lectisternium'^ 


amonff 


other 


means,"  says  the  historian,  "  which 
were  tried  in  order  to  appease  the 
incensed  deities,  the  magistrates  are 
said  to  have  instituted  the  games 
called  Scenieif,  which  were  amuse- 
ments entirely  new  to  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, who,  before,  had  none  but  that 
of  the   Circus."     The  first  actors 

*  From  sternere,  to  spread  or  make ; 
and  lecius,  a  bed  ;  the  statues  of  the 
gods  being  taken  from  the  niches  on 
which  they  usually  stood,  and  spread  out 
or  laid  down  on  beds. 

t  From  the  Greek  word  scene,  a 
shady  place  or  arbour,  made  with  branches 
pr  boughs  of  trees,  with  which  the  an- 
cients covered  their  stages, 


I  their  name  from  the  town  of  Atella. 
I  Livius  Andronicus,  himself  a  Gre- 
J  cian  by  birth,  was  the  first  who  sub- 
I  stituted  regular  plays  for  satires ;  he 
I  lived  about  five  hundred  years  after 
I  the  building  of  Rome ;  and  by  him 
I  the  Grecian  tragedy  and  new  comedy 
were  transplanted  to  Italy;  not,  how- 
ever, without  alterations,  which  were 
suggested  either  by  necessity  or  ca- 
price.    The  chorus  was  driven  from 
the  orchestra  to  the  stage ;  and  Li- 
vius, "  in  the  monodies  (lyrical  pieces, 
which  were  sung  by  one  person,  and 
;  not  by  the  chorus),  separated  the 
singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  so 
that  the  latter  only  remained  to  the 
actor ;  and,  instead  of  the  former,  a 
j  boy  stood  beside  the  flute-player  and 
j  accompanied  him  with  his  voice.'* 
!  Livy  says  this  was  done  in  order  to 
save  himself  from  the  fatigue  of  sing- 
ing in  his  own  piece.     He  was  fre- 
quently encored,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  his  canticle  or  song  occasioned 
a  hoarseness,  which  impeded  his  fur- 
ther eflbrte.      He  therefore  transf 
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ferred  the  singing  to  a  young  actor, 
retaining  to  himself  only  the  dancing: 
for  the  interpretation  put  upon  this 
passage  of  the  historian  by  Mr.  Du- 
clos  and  Dr.  Burney  seems  more 
reasonable,  than  to  suppose  that  the 
acting  was  separated  from  the  sing- 
ing. Hence  singing  and  dancing, 
which  were  before  united,  became 
two  professions.  We  have  no  re- 
mains of  the  plays  which  Livius 
translated  and  adapted  to  the  Ro- 
man stage ;  nor  do  the  productions 
of  Na9vius  or  Ennius,  Pacuvius  or 
Atticus,  nor  even  those  of  the  Au- 
gustan age,  except  ten  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  Seneca,  which  are  un- 
worthy Roman  literature,  any  longer 
exist.  In  comedy,  we  have  been 
more  fortunate :  Plautus,  who  flou- 
rished about  184<  B.C.  and  Terence, 
whose  era  is  about  twenty-five  years 
later,  have,  in  their  works  (which, 
however,  are  principally  translations 
from  Menander),  left  us  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
comic  Muse ;  but,  as  we  have  lost 
the  Greek  originals,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  tell  in  what  degree  they  have 
deteriorated  or  improved  them.  Nine- 
teen of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  have 
come  down  to  our  times;  and  though 
much  absurdity  and  obscenity  are  to 
be  found  in  them,  yet  they  abound 
in  excellent  maxims  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  whilst  the  dialogue  is  full 
of  humour,  the  characters  are  greatly 
diversified.  The  comedies  of  Te- 
rence, however,  are  superior  to  those 
of  Plautus ;  they  possess  a  refinement 
and  delicacy  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  latter,  and  leave  us  httle 
to  desire.  The  comedies  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  were  Grecian  both  in 
costuc^e  and  manners  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans had  also  a  national  comedy,  or 
comosdia  togata,  sa  called  from  the 


Roman  dress  being  worn  by  the 
actors.  Afranius  is  mentioned  as  a 
celebrated  writer  in  this  walk  ;  but 
his  works  are  also  lost. 

Besides  tragedy  and  comedy,  the 
Romans  had  another  species  of  dra- 
matic performance,  called  Mimes, 
These  were  written  in  verse,  and 
sometimes  delivered  extempore  :  the 
most  celebrated  authors  in  this  de- 
partment were  Laberius  and  Syrus, 
contemporaries  of  Julius  Caesar;  and, 
though  no  entire  Mimus  has  survived 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into 
the  empire,  yet  we  "  have  still  a  num- 
ber of  sentences  from  the  Mimi  of 
Syrus,  which,  from  their  internal 
worth  and  elegant  conciseness  of  ex- 
pression, are  deserving  of  a  place  by 
those  of  Pvlenander."  In  time,  the 
Mimi  came  to  be  represented  en- 
tirely in  dumb  show  ;  and  the  actors 
were  most  skilful  in  depicting  the 
various  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
and  in  expressing  their  thoughts  and 
meaning  by  gestures,  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  melodramatic  and  panto- 
mimic actors.  Indeed,  we  are  told, 
that  they  attained  to  such  dexterity 
in  this  art,  that,  during  an  exhibi- 
tion in  the  refgn  of  Nero,  a  foreign 
prince,  who  was  present,  was  so  struck 
with  the  ingenuity  of  one  of  the  per- 
formers, that  he  requested  leave  from 
the  emperor  to  convey  him  to  his  owri 
country.  The  Romans  were  very 
fond  of  these  amusements ;  and  they 
were  very  frequently  exhibited.  The 
actors  performed  barefoot,  and  were 
considered,  though  administering  sq 
largely  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
Roman  people,  as  a  degraded  class, 
and  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Julius  CiEsar  compelled  La- 
berius to  perform  in  one  of  his  own 
Mimi ;  a  degradation  which  that 
author  felt  most  keenly.     Julius  in- 
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deed  afterwarils  reistored  him  to  his 
rank ;  but  he  was  never  held  in  the 
same  estimation  by  the  people.  The 
Emperor  Nero  used  frequently  him- 
self to  perform  in  these  exhibitions  ; 
several  of  his  successors  promoted 
public  games  and  dramatic  represen- 
tations in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire ;  and  Commodus  also  appear- 
ed on  the  stage  as  a  singer. 

Music  played  during  the  whole  of 
the  performance,  both  in  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  theatres.  The  mu- 
sician had  two  flutes,  a  bass  and  a 
treble,  which  had  a  certain  agreement 
between  them,  like  our  ods,  5ths, 
and  octaves.  The  music  was  often  a 
prelude  to  the  subject  of  the  play, 
so  that  the  audience  could  tell,  from 
hearing  the  instruments,  what  the 
performance  was  to  be.  At  other 
times  it  was  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
If  the  play  was  represented  at  a  fune- 
ral solemnity,  the  music  was  grave 
and  slow ;  if  on  a  joyful  occasion,  it 
was  brisk  and  airy;  and  for  religious 
incidents,  it  was  made  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  both. 

A  description  of  a  Grecian  thea- 
tre was  quoted  from  Fosbrooke's 
Kncyclopdce'ia  of  Antiquities:  the 
same  writer  thus  describes  a  Roman 
one:  "  The  Roman  theatre,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  remains  at  Pompeii, 
was  of  the  form  of  a  D.  Two  lofty 
arched  doorways  entered  into  the  pit. 
In  the  front  of  the  stage,  which  is 
very  shallow,  is  a  modern  pew-like 
orchestra.  The  proscenium  is  very 
narrow,  and  instead  of  the  drop-scene 
is  the  elisium,  a  house,  narrow,  with 
a  kind  of  bow-window  front  in  the 
centre,  and  a  door  on  each  side;  for 
Pollux  says,  that  a  house  with  two 
stories  formed  part  of  the  stage, 
where  old  women  and  panders  used 
to  look  down  and  peep  about  them. 


Within  the  house  were  apartments. 
Around  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a 
porticus.  At  Herculaneum,  on  u,  ba- 
lustrade, which  divided  the  orches- 
tra from  the  stage,  was  found  a  row  of 
statues,  and  on  each  side  of  the  pul- 
pitium,  an  equestrian  figure.  Below 
the  theatres  was  a  large  square,  con- 
structed for  the  reception  of  the  au- 
dience in  bad  weather.  It  consisted 
of  Doric  columns,  around  an  open 
area,  forming  an  ample  portico  for 
this  purpose.  An  inner  logia  was 
connected  with  a  suite  of  apartments. 
There  was  also  an  exedra,  or  recess." 
Both  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
were  most  sumptuous  in  the  deco- 
rations and  machinery  of  their  thea- 
tres. They  spared  no  expense  to 
give  effect  to  the  performance,  and 
their  theatrical  pageants  approached 
much  nearer  to  real  life  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
modern  stage.  At  first  the  scenery 
consisted  of  mere  boughs,  but  after- 
wards they  were  constructed  of  tapes- 
try. "  To  form  parts  of  the  scenes, 
there  were  prisms  of  frame -work, 
turning  upon  pivots,  upon  each  face 
of  which  was  stained  a  distinct  pic- 
ture, one  for  tragedy,  consisting  of 
large  buildings,  with  columns,  sta- 
tues, and  other  corresponding  orna- 
ments; a  second  face,  with  houses, 
windows,  and  balconies,  for  comedy ; 
a  third  applied  to  farce,  with  cot- 
tages, grottoes,  and  rural  scenes." 
"  Besides  these,  there  were  scenes 
ductiles,  which  drew  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  ours,  and  opened  a 
view  of  the  house,  which  was  built 
upon  the  stiige,  and  contained  apart- 
ments for  machinery  or  retirement  of 
the  actors*."  They  had  also  their 
trap-doors,  machinery  for  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  for  ascending 
*  Fosbrooke. 
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and  descending  in  the  air,  as  we 
have  at  this  day. 

Amongst  the  Grecians,  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor  was  uniformly 
held  in  high  honour  and  estimation. 
Thespis  and  i^schylus  were,  like 
Shakspeare,  performers  in  their  own 
pieces;  and  at  Athens  the  actors 
were  always  persons  of  good  hirth 
and  education.  Cornelius  Nepos 
informs  us,  that  poets,  orators,  and 
even  princes,  did  not  disdain  to  ap- 
pear on  the  stage.  In  Rome,  at  first 
the  profession  appears  to  have  been 
considered  no  degradation,  as  youth 
of  noble  parentage  were  often  to  be 
found  amongst  the  histriojies;  but 
probably  from  the  Hcentious  charac- 
ters of  the  actors,  or  from  classing, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  suggests,  the 
elegant  amusement  of  the  drama  with 
those  of  the  circus  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  were  performed  by 
slaves  and  gladiators,  a  change  was 
introduced  from  the  ancient  Grecian 
practice,  which  is  still  felt  in  every 
country  inEurope,the  actor  being  still, 
as  it  were,  the  member  of  a  prescribed 
class,  still  considered  as  little  better 
than  a  rogue  and  vagabond  by  those 
to  whose  amusement  he  so  largely 
contributes.  "The  ancient  Romans," 
says  Augustine,  '*  accounting  the 
act  of  stage-playing  and  the  whole 
scene  infamous,  ordained  that  this 
sort  of  men  should  not  only  want  the 
honour  of  other  citizens,  but  also  be 
disfranchised,  and  thrust  out  of  their 
tribe  by  a  legal  and  disgraceful  cen- 
sure, which  the  censors  were  to  ex- 
ecute; because  they  would  not  suffer 
their  vulgar  sort  of  people,  much 
less  their  senators,  to  be  defamed, 
disgraced,  or  defiled  with  stage-play- 
ers;" which  act  of  theirs,  with  some- 
thing of  puritanical  prejudice,  he 
calls  "  an  excellent  true  Roman  pru- 


dence, to  be  enumerated  among  the 
Romans'  praises." 

Those  who  appeared  on  the  stage 
were  accounted  unworthy  and  dis- 
graced, and  publicly  proclaimed  so 
by  a  praetor's  edict.  The  youth  of 
Rome,  however,  were  excepted  who 
continued  to  perform  the  Fahules 
AteUance ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
unjust  proscription  of  the  actors, 
several  of  them  rose  to  high  emi- 
nence ;  and  the  names  of  Roscius 
and  Esopus  and  Paris  are  as  familiar 
to  classic  readers,  as  those  of  Gar- 
rick  or  of  Kemble  to  our  English  ears. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  factions  created  by  en- 
thusiastic partizans  of  particular  act- 
ors, the  players  were  banished  from 
Rome ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is 
attributed  the  extinction  of  the  re- 
gular drama  in  that  city.  The  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  was  also  unfa- 
vourable to  the  theatre.  The  primi- 
tive Christians  regarded  it  with  a 
double  dislike :  first,  upon  account  of 
its  origin,  as  connected  with  heathen 
superstition;  and,  secondly,  for  "the 
beastly  and  abominable  license  prac- 
tised in  the  pantomimes,  which,  al- 
though they  formed  no  part  of  the 
regular  drama,  were  presented  ne- 
vertheless in  the  same  places,  and 
before  the  same  audience." 

"  We  avoid  your  shows  and  games," 
says  Tertullian,  "  because  we  doubt 
the  warrant  of  their  origin.  They 
savour  of  superstition  and  idolatry  ; 
and  we  dislike  the  entertainment,  as 
abhorring  the  heathen  religion,  on 
which  it  is  founded."  These  exhi- 
bitions, however,  were  never  formally 
abolished,  even  when  Christianity  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  state*.    Ter- 

*  See  the  article  Drama,  in  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encyclopedia  Biitannica, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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tullian  and  St.  Augustine  both  speak 
of  scenic  representations  as  common 
in  their  time,  under  the  distinct  cha- 
racters of  tragedy  and  comedy ;  and 
although  condemned  by  the  church, 
and  abhorred  by  the  more  strict 
Christians,  the  ancient  theatre  still 
continued  to  exist. 

What,  however,  religion  did  not 
effect,  barbarism  and  war  and  intes- 
tine division  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing. By  the  invasions  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  the  domestic 
feuds  which  distracted  the  Roman 
empire,  the  amusements  of  the  thea- 
tre, as  well  as  those  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, were  banished  from  the  cities 
and  the  towns.  The  mimi  were 
the  last  who  quitted  the  stage ;  and 
these  became  so  low  and  degenerate 
as  to  stroll  from  town  to  town,  repre- 
senting the  most  contemptible  and 
low  buffooneries.  They  itinerated 
from  place  to  place,  and  spread  over 


a  great  part  of  Europe.  In  this 
country  they  were  known  by  the 
name  of  mummers,  and  they  were 
suppressed  by  Edward  III.  Thus 
the  stage  declined ;  and,  what  is  most 
to  be  lamented,  the  works  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  dramatic  poets, 
except  the  few  we  have  mention- 
ed, were  lost  in  the  vortex  which 
absorbed  every  thing  that  was  great 
and  good  and  praiseworthy,  and 
paved  the  way  for  what  have  justly 
been  styled  the  dark  ages ;  the  Mys- 
teries of  which  first  introduced  the 
modern  drama,  mingled  with  super- 
stitious rites.  But  here  I  break  off: 
it  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
History  of  the  Drama  in  England,  to 
trace  its  origin  in  the  classic  ages, 
and  to  note  its  decline  in  those  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Stage. 


AN  ARMENIAN  BETROTHMENT. 
From  the  Hon.  G.  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England, 
Our  travelling  party  went  this  af-    scarfs.    The  Armenian  bishop,  ac- 


ternoon  to  the  house  of  an  Armenian 
named  Parsigh  (the  head  dragoman 
of  the  British  factory),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  betrothment  to  an  Ar- 
menian lady  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  now  resident  at  Bushire.  We 
were  admitted  into  a  long  narrow 
apartment,  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish 
style,  where  we  found,  seated  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  fifty  Armenian 
ladies,  who  rose  on  our  approach. 
At  the  top  of  the  room  was  the  ni- 
shaun,  or  betrothing  present,  consist- 
ing of  a  bottle  of  rose-water,  sugar- 
candy,  and  oranges  covered  with 
gold-leaf;  over  the  nishaun  were 
thrown  two  or  three  embroidered 
Vol,  IX.  No.LIIL 


companied  by  two  priests,  now  en- 
tered the  room,  carrying  wax-candles 
ornamented  with  gold-leaf.  Their 
dress  was  simple  and  uniform,  being 
merely  loose  black  robes,  clasped  in 
front  with  a  small  silver  crucifix. 
Their  heads  were  shaved,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  crown,  thus  completely 
reversing  the  mode  of  tonsure  prac- 
tised by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
An  officiating  priest  brought  in  a 
glass  of  wine,  over  which  the  bishop 
waved  the  crucifix,  and  dropped  in 
a  diamond-ring.  Chapters  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  then 
chaunted  by  the  bishop  and  priests. 
This  ceremony  of  betrothing  only 
takes  place  when  the  parties  are  at  a 
O  o 
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distance  from  each  other.  In  this 
instance,  the  nishaun  and  ring  are  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  betrothed  at 
Bushire.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over,  we  retired  to  another  room  to 
dine.  Amongst  a  great  variety  of 
dishes,  I  recognised  many  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
in  the  imaginary  feast  of  Hindbad  the 
porter  with  the  merry  Barmecide 
lord.  After  dinner  one  of  our  party 
proposed  the  heakh  of  the  bride 
elect,  which  was  drunk  with  three 
times  three,  to  the  astonishment  of 
our  host,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  our  noisy  civilities ;  but  as 
we  were  rulers  at  the  feast  we  had  it 
all  our  own  way,  and  amused  our- 
selves with  joking  the  future  bride- 
groom on  the  fertile  subject  of  ma- 
trimony. In  this  we  were  joined  by 
his  relations,  while  the  subject  of  our 
merriment  sate  blushing  and  smiling 
with  all  becoming  modesty. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  one 
of  the  relations  sang  a  song,  with  a 
loud  nasal  twang,  to  our  national  air 
of  *'  God  save  the  King."  In  the 
midst  of  this  revelry,  attracted  by 


the  sounds  of  music,  we  stole  on  to 
a  terrace,  where  we  found  all  the 
circles,  with  a  slow  measured  step, 
with  their  little  fingers  linked  toge- 
ther. This  dance  is  the  Romaic, 
which  I  have  myself  frequently 
danced  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
which  is  accurately  described  by 
Lord  Byron : 

"  A  group  of  Grecian  girls. 
The   first    awd    tallest   her   white    kerchief 

waving, 
Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls, 
Link'd  hand  iu  hand  and  dancing." 

Two  very  pretty  girls,  with  their 
hair  neatly  plaited  down  theu'  backs, 
then  danced  a  pas  de  deux.  The 
step,  though  slow,  was  not  deficient 
in  grace.  The  females  that  we  saw 
were  handsome.  Their  hair,  from  the 
stragghng  specimens  which  escaped 
from  out  the  handkerchief,  appeared 
to  be  generally  of  a  beautiful  auburn. 
Of  their  figures  no  correct  opinion 
could  be  formed,  from  the  disadvan- 
tageous shape  of  a  dress  consisting 
of  loose  quilted  robes,  open  in  front 
so  as  to  leave  the  chest  quite  ex- 
posed, and  a  large  scarf  tied  negli- 
gently about  the  hips. 
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Present,  the  VicAn,  Mr.  Apathy,  Mr.  Montague,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  Reginald  Hildebuand. 


The  Vicar.  A  marvellously  small 
party  to-night!  the  rest  of  our  "  Co- 
terie" are  dispersed  in  different  di- 
rections, and  playing  their  vagaries 
in  some  other  locality  than  my  study. 

Reginald.  Talking  of  vagaries,  how 
like  you  Pierce  Shafton's  Vagaries 
in  Quest  of  the  Wild  and  Whimsical? 
a  copy  of  which  has  only  just  reach- 
ed me. 

The  Vicar.  Why  they  contain 
some  pleasing  and  innocent  light 
reading;  rather  creditable  than  not 


to  the  author's  talent.  He  is  a  poet- 
izer  as  well  as  a  proser;  and  sooth 
to  say,  some  of  his  little  effusions  are 
not  destitute  of  genius. 

Reginald.  I  think  his  Address  to 
the  Soul  decidedly  good : 

Life  of  this  senseless  clay,  which  but  for  thee 
More  vile,  more  worthless,  and  more  foul 
would  be 
Than  the  ne'er-breathing  earth  on  which 
we  tread ! 
Sun  of  the  human  system  !  god  of  all. 
Save  what  the  Maker  deigns  his  own  to  call! 
Soul  of  this  body  !  thought's  clear  foun- 
tain-head ! 
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Oh  I  how  in  vain  is  thy  rich  glory  shed 
On  beings  cold  and  thankless  as  the  dead! 
There  is  no  hour  that  might  not  shine  with 

thee; 
Tlicre  is  no  point  that  fairy's  eye  can  see, 
Which  on  thy  vigorous  wing  we  might  not 

gain, 
Would  we  but  wrench  the  sullying  bonds  in 

twain, 
Which  grief  and  sloth  and  sin  have  link'd 

together. 
Making  our   days  one  night,   one  year  of 

wintry  weather. 

And  the  follo^ving  lines  evince  every 
mark  of  genius : 

I  WAS  SAD. 
I  was  sad  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

In  the  fresh-glowing  morn  of  my  life, 
When  around  was  all  kindness  and  truth. 

And  I  dreamt  not  of  sorrow  or  strife. 
There  was  all  1  could  wish  for  on  earth, 

But  my  heart  was  on  something  above  j 
There  was  food  for  its  wonder  and  mirth, 

And  for  all  of  its  feelings  but  love. 

And  the  days  of  my  youth  are  gone  by, 

And  the  hope  that  illum'd  them  is  fled, 
Like  the  hues  of  the  sunset,  which  die 

When  the  soul  of  their  brightness  is  dead. 
And  now  would  I  fain  be  at  rest; 

But  I  have  not  the  wings  of  a  dove  ; 
And  the  grave's  but  a  desolate  nest, 

When  we  fly  not  to  any  we  love. 

Mr,  Montague.  I  recognise  old 
acquaintance  in  several  of  the  pieces. 

Reginald.  Yes;  many  of  them 
have  appeared  in  a  well-conducted 
periodical,  The  Literary  Magnet, 
Pierce  is  a  contributor  to  that  work ; 
and  his  essays,  &c.  are  amongst  some 
of  the  best  in  the  very  able  papers 
which  form  the  monthly  bill  of  fare 
of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Apathy.  I  have  been  reading 
The  Zenana,  or  a  Ntcwab's  Leisure 
Hours;  a  pleasing  collection  of  tales, 
illustrative  of  Eastern  life  and  man- 
ners, something  after  the  manner  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
The  fiction  which  is  made  use  of  for 
introducing  these  tales  is  an  ingenious 
one.  A  Persian  captive,  Zeefa,  has 
attracted  the  notice  and  inspired  the 


love  of  the  Nuwab,  or  viceroy  of  Su- 
rat.  The  lady  loves  another;  and 
being  ignorant  of  his  destiny,  invents 
a  number  of  expedients  to  delay  her 
nuptials  with  the  Nuwab,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  having  the  heads  of 
every  profession  in  the  city  brought 
before  the  Nuwab,  for  the  purpose 
of  reciting  some  tale  or  adventure, 
the  unfortunate  wight  whose  tale 
possesses  the  least  interest  to  be 
punished  with  death.  The  tales  are 
all  full  of  vivid  interest,  and  the  vo- 
lumes are  well  calculated  to  afford 
amusement. 

The  Vicar.  What  is  this  Crock- 
ford-House,  a  Rhapsody? 

Reginald.  Oh,  a  humorous  poem 
by  Luttrell,  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
siding deity  and  of  the  recreations 
at  one  of  the  fashionable  gaming- 
houses. Whatever  Luttrell  writes 
is  always  worth  reading.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  his  easy  slip- 
shod rhyme,  which  is  yet,  easy  as  it 
seems,  extremely  difficult  to  hit  off: 

Crockford— but  some  gawk  or  quiz 

Here  may  ask,  who  Crockford  is  ? 

Who,  forsooth  !  The  trump  of  Fame 

Seldom  celebrates  a  name 

Through  the  country,  or  in  town. 

Of  more  exquisite  renown. 

All  his  coaxing  manners  praise. 

All  confess  his  winninf/  ways. 

Though  'tis  plainly  seen  with  one  eye 

He's  a  dab  at  making  money, 

Still  his  taste  (one  must  commend  it). 

Next  to  getting,  is  to  spend  it. 

Let  them  hoard  their  coin  who  love  it, 

Crockford  has  a  soul  above  it. 

Reckless  he  of  cons  and  pros. 

Lightly  as  it  comes  it  goes, 

Still  \ingrudged  and  unrepented, 

So  his  members  are  contented. 

He  can  boast  of  many  debtors, 
Every  one  among  his  betters. 
Never  of  a  score  afraid, 
Always  "  blushing  to  be  paid," 
'Tis  a  luxury  to  owe  him : 
None,  if  happening  not  to  know  him. 
None  their  ignorance  should  own, 
Arguing  themselves  unknown. 
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They,  perhaps,  who  love  I^itn,  wish 
He  had  never  dealt  in  fish; 
But,  excepting  when  he  nabs 
Higher  prey,  by  means  of  crab$*, 
Ne'er  he'll  deal  in  it  again, 
Fisher  now  become  of  men ; 
One  who  still,  I  own  it  freely, 
Hooks  and  nets  them  most  genteelly, 
That  they  feel  it,  as  they  ought, 
Qui^e  a  pleasure  to  be  caught. 
There.     Vou  have  your  answer,  quiz ; 
Now,  you  know  who  Crockford  is. 

Mr.  Mathews.  There's  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  supper  given  by  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  vTitten  in  a  vein  of 
gaiety  and  ease; 

Midnight  sounds !— 'Tis  twelve  o'clock ! 
See,  like  pigeons,  how  they  flock 
From  the  opera,  or  the  play, 
Or  from  t'other  side  the  way. 
Some,  when  gossip  scarce  requites 
Those  who  linger  there,  from  White' t; 
Qthers,  little  to  the  cook's  ease, 
From  the  Travellers'  or  Brooks's. 
Pleased  they  ply  the  four-pronged  fork. 
Pleased  they  free  the  fettered  cork. 
Where,  in  rich  abundance  stored, 
^very  dainty  crowns  the  board. 
Heaped  together,  to  entice 
Squeamish  tastes,  at  any  price. 

Some  their  hunger  ill  conceal. 
Bent  upon  a  solid  meal, 
pthers  carelessly  discuss 
Early  peas  or  'sparagus  ; 
asparagus,  which,  passi^Jin-stricken 
For  the  young  and  tender  chicken. 
And,  by  pitying  knife  set  free 
From  the-fields  of  Battersea, 
Prowd,  in  hundreds,  to  be  near 
What  they  love  so  fondly,  here. 

Some,  to  slake  their  glass  of  sherry, 
Dally  with  the  hot-house  cherry ; 
Some  at  strawberries  take  their  fling, 
Which  the  stout-built  wenches,  bring. 
While  their  arms  in  cadence  swing  ; 
While  with  firm  yet  cautious  tread, 
Nicely  balanced  on  her  head, 
Each  conveys  her  fragrant  load 
§afe  along  the  Brentford-road. 

Scarcely  could  the  gourmand  wish. 
Or  imagine  any  dish, 
But  'twas  here,  at  the  command 
pf  bis  eager  eyes  and  hand; 
While  Champagne,  in  close  array, 
Pride  of  Rheims  and  Epernay, 

*  By  means  of  the  deuce-ace. 


Not  in  bottles,  but  in  dozens, 
(Think  of  that,  ye  country  cousins!) 
Stood,  of  every  growth  and  price, 
*•  Peeping  forth"  its  tubs  of  ice. 

Mr.  Aimthy.  Such  a  description 
makes  me  long  to  be  present  at  these 
petit-soupers :  Luttrell  writes  with 
as  much  goiit  about  the  dejicacies  at 
Crockfield's  as  Kit  North,  the  Shep- 
herd, and  Tickler  talk  of  their  oys- 
ters and  glenlivet,  in  the  delightful 
Nodes  Ambrosiance,  decidedly  the 
most  successful  attempts  at  sprightly 
and  familiar  dialogue  the  present 
generation  has  produced. 

Reginald.  Come,  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  giving  Blackwood  credit  for  abi- 
lity, if  you  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
principle.  That  is  not  a  very  pre- 
valent line  of  conduct  with  the  libe- 
ral sect  to  which  you  belong;  but  I 
see  you  are  ready  "  to  do  battle" 
with  me,  and  I  positively  will  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject to-night:  so  let's  call  up  another 
topic.  Have  you  seen  Scenes  and 
Occurrences  in  Albany  and  Caffer- 
Land? 

Mr.  Apathy.  Yes ;  it  is  a  curious- 
ly written  book:  the  author  is  evi- 
dently a  young  hand,  who  handles 
his  pen  as  awkwardly  as  a  raw  re- 
cruit would  a  musket,  Yet  there  is 
mettle  in  him;  and  his  book  will 
amuse  a  dull  half  hour  very  well. 

The  Vicar.  The  Living  and  the 
Dead,  though  not  generally  friendly 
to  works  which  treat  of  religion  in 
the  garb  of  fiction,  is  one  that  I  think 
may  be  read  with  profit,  and  afi^ord 
instruction  as  well  as  amusement. 

Reginald.  The  author  wanders, 
without  much  method,  "  from  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe ;"  some- 
times he  trifles,  at  others  preaches, 
but  all  "  soberly,"  as  Lady  Qrace 
says,  and  agreeably.  An  hour  may 
be  spent  in  a  way  much  less  pleasant- 
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ly  than  in  devoting  it  to  a  perusal  of 
Living  and  Dead,  by  a  country  cu- 
rate. 

Mr.  Montague.  The  particulars 
he  relates  of  Lord  and  Lady  Byron, 
and  the  hints  thrown  out  relative  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  former,  are  not 
without  interest,  if  they  are  authentic : 
but  of  course  the  great  evil  in  the 
case  of  anonymous  writers  is,  that 
you  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  details,  where  they  allude 
to  matters  of  fact.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  large  portions  of  Lord  Byron's 
memoirs  are  still  in  existence:  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  from  other 
qqarters ;  and  whether  the  copy  which 
Lady  Burghersb  avowedly  took,  but 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Moore,  was  the  only  one 
taken,  when  he  lent  the  work  to  that 
lady  for  perusal,  is  not  yet  decidedly 
ascertained,  though  probably  no  dis- 
tant day  will  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Reginald.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
notice  of  Lord  Byron's  daughter. 
It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lady, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Byron : 

Her  daughter,  Ada  Byron,  to  whom 
such  a  touching  interest  attaches,  strong- 
ly resembles  her  gifted  father.  There  is, 
in  particular,  an  expression  about  the 
mouth — a  curl,  when  she  is  displeased, 
in  her  youthful  Up — a  fire  and  Jierte  in 
her  eye — which  those  who  had  ever  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  poet's  fea- 
tures in  a  moment  of  irritation,  would 
instantly  recognise.  The  hkeness  is 
singularly  striking.  It  is  hardly  fair  to 
judge  of  her  at  such  tender  years  ;  but 
I  thought  I  discovered  germs  of  talent, 
and,  shall  I  add  ?  a  spice  of  Lord  By- 
ron's disposition — a  large  leaven  of  self- 
indulgence  and  self-will.  Lady  Byron 
was  passionately  attached  to  her,  and  paid 
the  most  vigilant  attention  to  those  grand 
essentials  in  a  woman's  happiness,  tem- 


per and  disposition.  There  was  one 
thing,  in  particular,  whicli  struck  me 
very  forcibly.  It  is  a  rule  worthy  the 
adoption  of  every  mother.  I  had  dined 
alone  with  Sir  Ralph  and  herself;  little 
Ada  was  with  us  at  tea  ;  but,  at  its  con- 
clusion, Lady  Byron  rose  and  said,  "  You 
must  excuse  me  :  I  always  give  an  hour 
to  my  daughter  every  night  before  she 
goes  to  bed,  when  we  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  day.  I  find  it  by  far  the  best 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  for  affecting  and 
correcting  the  heart." 

The  Vicar.  A  most  praiseworthy 
custom;  and  one  which,  if  judiciously 
employed,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  good. 

Mr.  Montague.  It  was  once  the 
complaint  that  military  men  would 
not  write;  and  thus,  it  was  said,  we 
were  left  without  the  best  accounts 
we  could  possibly  have  had  of  the 
war,  and  the  transactions  of  that  mo- 
mentous period  when  the  fate  of  na- 
tions hung  suspended  upon  the  event 
of  a  battle;  and  when  the  account  of 
an  "  Extraordinary  Gazette"  excited 
a  more  stirring  sensation  in  the  mul- 
titude of  English  hearts  which  beat 
high  for  the  honour  of  their  country, 
than  even  the  announcement  of  a 
miser's  death  to  the  expectant  heir. 
That  reproach,  however,  if  it  were 
one,  is  wearing  away.  We  have  now 
works  from  the  pens  of  military  men 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees;  and  a  new 
one  has  been  sent  me  by  my  book- 
seller, entitled  Personal  Narrative 
of  Adventures  in  the  Peninsula  dur- 
ing the  War  o/  1812-1813,  by  an 
officer  late  in  the  staff  corps  of  re- 
gimental cavalry. 

Reginald.  Which  officer,  by  the 
bye,  is  not  exactly  a  mihtary  man, 
being  attached  to  the  commissariat, 
a  sort  of  civil  appendage  to  th^  army : 
but  his  book  is  a  very  amusing  one. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  writ- 
ten at  the  time  and  upon  the  scene 
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of  his  adventures,  and  addressed  to 
a  friend  in  England,  by  whose  death 
they  have  reverted  to  the  author, 
and,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Murray,  become  the  property  of 
the  pubUc.  There  are  some  amus- 
ing anecdotes  in  the  book;  the  per- 
sonal adventures  are  well  told,  in  a 
light  and  piquant  style,  which,  with- 
out attaching  too  much  importance 
to  the  events  and  incidents,  makes 
them  suflficiently  agreeable  for  peru- 
sal. A  few  brief  passages  will  serve 
for  examples.  At  Amaranthe  the 
writer  was  billeted  on  a  convent. 
He  thus  describes  his  temporary 
abode  and  the  town  itself:  On  pre- 
senting his  billet  to  a  friar,  who  was 
enjoying  the  cool  air  at  one  of  the 
small  entrances  of  the  building,  he 
directed  him  to  repair  to  an  arched 
gateway,  which,  he  said,  should  be 
opened  as  soon  as  the  prior  had 
given  his  sanction. 

In  a  few  minutes  (he  goes  on)  the 
great  gates  were  drawn  back,  and  ano- 
ther friar  with  a  blazing  torch  in  his  hand 
presented  himself  as  my  conductor 
through  a  dreary  descending  passage, 
from  the  roof  of  which  the  damp  was 
trickling  fast,  and  which  led  to  an  inner 
court,  where  the  convent-stables  were. 
The  prior  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  I  thought 
him,  and  still  tliink  him,  to  be  the  only 
Portuguese  gentleman  I  have  met  with. 
Our  conversation,  owing  to  my  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  language,  would  have 
been  very  limited,  had  I  not  been  able 
to  scribble  a  little  bad  Latin  on  my  me- 
morandum-tables, to  vYhich  he  replied. 
The  fraternity  had  taken  their  repast  be- 
fore I  arrived,  and  the  greater  part  had 
already  retired  to  their  cells.  Descend- 
ing to  the  refectory,  I  was  presented  with 
water  in  a  silver  bason  ;  which  custom, 
previous  to  sitting  down  to  table,  is  uni- 
versal in  all  good  families.     A  civet  of 


hare,  roast  partridges,  and  old  wine, 
were  duly  appreciated,  you  may  be  sure, 
after  a  sufficiently  long  fast.  In  the 
morning,  I  found  in  readiness  a  regular 
English  breakfast ;  viz.  tea,  coffee,  with 
eggs  and  cold  meat.  After  this,  the  prior 
was  obliging  enough  to  shew  me  over 
the  convent.  The  founder  of  this  religi- 
ous house  was  St.  Domingos.  The  cor- 
ridors and  dormitories  are  spacious,  and, 
though  of  no  order  in  architecture,  are 
pleasing  and  striking.  The  church,  in 
its  exterior  view,  is  disfigured  by  a  co- 
nical dome  roofed  with  tiles  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  which  gives  to  the  whole 
a  sort  of  Oriental  appearance.  The  con- 
vent-library is  very  indifferent.  Soult, 
who  is  a  bibliomaniac  as  well  as  Junot, 
had  despoiled  it  of  its  most  valuable 
books.  The  only  ones  which  I  saw  worth 
coveting  were  a  splendid  History  of  St. 
Domingos,  the  founder,  and  the  works 
of  one  Jerome  Ossona,  a  learned  prelate 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  is  proudly 
designated  the  Portuguese  Cicero.  Be- 
sides being  a  very  great  theologian,  he 
was  so  good  a  patriot,  that  when  the 
death  of  his  sovereign,  Sebastian,  and 
the  total  overthrow  of  his  army  by  the 
Moors  at  the  battle  of  Alcasor,  was  an- 
nounced as  he  was  giving  a  lecture  to  the 
students  of  Coimbra  university,  like 
Eli,  the  judge  of  Irael,  he  fell  backwards 
and  immediately  expired. 

The  town  of  Amaranthe  is  on  the 
banks  of  a  beautiful  stream,  called  the 
Tamega,  which  is  crossed  by  a  remark- 
ably neat  bridge,  within  sight  of  the  con- 
vent-gate. It  has  derived  its  name  of 
Amaranthe  from  the  Jjamarantini,  who 
were  anciently  settled  here.  Previously 
to  quitting  the  convent  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  kitchen,  where  such  substantial  pre- 
parations were  going  forward  as  fully 
asserted  the  claim  of  its  hospitable  in- 
mates to  the  title  of  bons-vivuns.  Through 
the  centre  of  the  kitchen  flowed  a  stream 
of  water,  grated  at  both  ends,  in  which 
some  fiiie  carp  were  enjoying  themselves 
during  tlie  short  time  they  had  to  live. 
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The  cooks  were  all  friars  of  subordinate 
degree,  and  the  effect  of  seeing  these  un- 
shod sons  of  St.  Domingos  go  through 
the  manual  exercise  of  the  culinary  art 
was  irresistibly  comic.  As  I  mounted 
my  horse,  the  waiting  friar  above-men- 
tioned stood  at  the  portal,  and  softly 
ejaculated,  "  Pel'  amor  de  Deos."  The 
hint  was  necessary,  as  I  should  never 
have  presumed  to  insult  the  dignity  of 
the  order  by  depositing  my  mite  with  one 
of  the  meanest  of  its  sons.  I  slipped  a 
dollar  into  the  friar's  hand,  received  a 
flood  of  benedictions,  and  rode  forwards. 

Mr.  Apathy.  Lively  and  piquant; 
it  isthat  species  of  easy  reading  which 
I  tliink  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  call 
very  hard  writing ;  and,  in  truth,  it 
is  so  difficult,  that  few  of  those  who 
have  the  cacoethes  scribendi  most 
strongly  upon  them,  can  achieve  the 
mastery  of  a  style,  which  can  be  read 
off  hand,  as  it  were,  and  to  under- 
stand which  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
cur to  the  dictionary  every  tenth  word. 

Reginald.  Speaking  is  near  akin 
to  reading;  and  the  author  thus  de- 
scribes, and  I  think,  justly,  the  ef- 
fect of  hearing  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese languages  spoken  by  natives : 

Here  {i.  e.  at  Almeida)  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  languages 
as  far  as  regards  the  sound,  being  content 
to  catch  a  tithe  of  the  sense .  There  were 
at  table  officers  of  distinguished  rank,  as 
well  Portuguese  as  Spanish.  In  hearing 
the  language  of  the  first  spoken  without 
understanding  what  is  said,  the  tempta- 
tion to  laugh  is  irresistible,  at  least  I 
found  it  so.  Not  so  with  the  Spanish, 
which  is  grand  and  sonorous,  and  seems 
to  confer  an  elevation  of  character  upon 
the  speaker.  A  Portuguese,  besides  his 
grimaces  and  high  and  low  tones,  is  di- 
latory and  even  drawling  in  his  speech ; 
the  Spaniard,  prompt,  energetic,  and 
precise. 

The  Vicar,  There  is  much  truth 


in  that  remark:  the  same  thing  struck 
me  on  dining  witli  a  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  gentleman  at  the  home 
of  our  mutual  friend,  H.  the  last 
time  I  was  in  town.     But  go  on. 

Reginald.  Here  is  a  most  admi- 
rably characteristic  anecdote  of  Ge- 
neral Picton: 

In  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Picton  did 
not  think  that  such  a  post  was  assigned 
to  his  troops  as  dieir  oft-tried  valour 
seemed  to  challenge.  An  aide-de-camp 
of  Lord  Wellington,  riding  up  to  him 
shortly  after  the  engagement  was  begun, 
and  about  the  time  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
expected  to  debouche,  inquired  of  the 
general,  "  Whether  he  had  seen  his  lord- 
ship?"— Picton's  voice  was  never  very 
musical,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  ab- 
solutely hoarse. — "  No,  sir,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  I  have  not  seen  him  :  but  have 
you  any  orders  for  me,  sir  ?" — "  None," 
said  the  aide-de-camp. — "  Then,  pray, 
sir,  what  are  the  orders  you  bring  ?" — 
"  That  as  soon  as  Lord  Dalhousie  shall 
commence  an  attack  upon  that  bridge, 
the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  are  to  sup- 
port him." — Picton,  drawing  himself  up 
and  putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  then  said, 
"  You  may  tell  Lord  Wellington  from 
me,  sir,  that  the  third  division,  under 
my  command,  shall,  in  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, attack  the  bridge  and  carri/  it, 
and  the  fourth  and  sixth  divisions  may 
support  if  they  choose !"  Upon  this  the 
gallant  general  mounted  his  horse,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
waved  his  hat,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
charge  with  the  bland  compellations  of 
"  Come  on,  ye  rascals !  Come  on,  ye 
fighting  villains  !"  The  bridge  was  car- 
ried in  a  few  minutes.  These  particu- 
lars I  had  from  Colonel ,  who  was 

badly  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  is  at 
present  laid  up  in  Vittoria. 

Mr.  Montague.   That  is  so  like 
that  brave  and  gallant  fellow. 

Reginald.  Yes ;  it  was  Picton  all 
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over,  who  was  as  good  a  soldier  as 
ever  cried  "  Forward !"  to  a  band  of 
gallant  hearts,  panting  for  victory. 
But  here  is  an  extract  of  a  differ- 
ent description,  the  account  of  some 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Portuguese: 

In  the  afternoon  this  solemn  mockery 
began.     The  military  being  drawn  up  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  a  herald  led  the 
way,  bearing  a  Roman  standard,  with  the 
letters  S.  P.  Q.  R.     He  was  followed  by 
a  miserable-looking  naked  wretch,  flog- 
ging himself  with    thongs  of  twisted 
leather.     Then  came  after  him  two  more 
in  as  shameful  a  state  of  nudity,  dragging 
massy  chains,  which  were  riveted  on  their 
ankles.      A  fourth    followed,    walking 
backwards,  holding  a  naked  sword  be- 
tween his  teeth,    and  smiting  himself 
with  the  blades  of  other  two,   having 
one  in  each  hand.     Next  came  a  cross  of 
prodigious  size,  borne  by  four  penitents, 
and  followed  by  a  supported  figure  in 
wax,  representing  our  Saviour.    Behind 
him  crept  two  naked  WTetches  on  all- 
fours,   bedaubing  themselves  with  the 
mud  of  the  streets.     Next  came  forward 
a  number  of  children,  gaily  dressed  out, 
powdered,  frizzled,    profusely  painted, 
and  having   wings  appended    to   their 
shoulders.      These  represented  angels, 
and  preceded  the  Gouvernador  do  Bis- 
pado,  who  advanced  beneath  a  gorgeous 
canopy  of  silk,  supported  by  two  priests 
of  inferior  rank.    The  military  governor, 
in  a  suit  of  sable,  closed  the  procession, 
followed  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  town 
and 'a  company  of  militia. 

On  Easter- Monday  the  women  are  ac- 
customed to  assemble  in  the  streets,  each 
bringing  with  her  an  earthen  pan  and  a 
small  stick.  One  of  them  is  blindfolded, 
and  being  armed  with  a  cudgel,  tries  to 
"  romper  as  panellas,"  which  the  rest  of 
the  party  din  about  her  ears.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  not  only  a  great  many 
pans  are  broken,  but  a  great  many  heads 
also,  which,  of  course,  adds  considerably 


to  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
afternoon,  figures  of  men,  stuffed  with 
straw  and  clothed  in  rags,  are  suspend- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  town.  These 
are  all  representatives  of  the  traitor  Ju- 
das ;  and,  after  being  heartily  pelted  and 
execrated  by  the  boys  during  the  day, 
are  at  night  committed  to  the  flames. 

And  now  1  shut  the  book. 

Mr.  Apathy.  I  should  like,  Regi- 
nald, to  direct  your  attention  to  this 
first  part  of  a  work  devoted  to  the 
beauties  of  our  county.  Yorkshire 
Scenery,  by  my  worthy  friend 
Rhodes,  is  a  just  tribute  to  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
ought  to  be  patronised  and  encou- 
raged by  every  Yorkshireman. 

Reginald.  Some  spirit-stirring  as- 
sociations are  awakened  by  the  sub- 
jects on  which  Rhodes  has  employed 
his  pen  and  his  pencil  in  this  first 
part.  Conisbrough  Castle  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  scenes  sketched 
by  the  magic  pen  of  Scott;  and 
though  I  do  not  believe  Athelstan 
ever  resided  within  its  walls,  yet 
there  are  other  circumstances  that 
impart  deep  interest  to  the  account 
of  it.  Tickhill  Castle  is  another 
ruin  to  which  considerable  interest 
and  no  small  share  of  importance  are 
attached.  Tickhill  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  forty-six  mansions,  by  Wil- 
liam the  Norman  to  Roger  de  Bush, 
one  of  those  knights  who  followed 
his  fortunes  when  he  invaded  Eng- 
land. Roger  "  built  the  castle,  sur- 
rounded the  walls  with  a  moat, 
and,  on  an  elevated  mound,  erected 
with  great  labour  and  expense,  he 
built  a  formidable  keep,  and  esta- 
blished around  it  a  fortress  of  consi- 
derable strength.  His  name  waa 
identified  with  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  country."  This  fortress  was 
dismantled  by  order  of  the  repub- 
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Hcan  Parliament  in  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  and  is  now  held  by  the 
Earl  of  Scarborough,  on  lease  from 
the  crown. 

Mr.  Apathy.  And  near  it  resides 
a  veteran  in  literature,  whom  Mr. 
Rhodes  visited,  John  Bigland,  and 
of  whom  he  gives  the  following 
account : 

We  found  him  (he  says)  in  his  garden, 
rearing  flowers  and  cultivating  vegeta- 
bles. This  veteran  author  lives  a  hfe  of 
patriarchal  simplicity,  systematically  di- 
viding his  hours  between  his  books  and 
his  garden.  Far  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  occupation  of 
a  schoolmaster  in  various  parts  of  York- 
shire, and  at  no  very  remote  distance 
from  the  village  of  Skirbaugh,  in  Hol- 
dernesse,  the  place  of  his  birth.  7'lie 
pupils  whose  education  he  undertook 
were  generally  village-boys,  who  were 
taught  reading  and  writing  and  some  of 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  were 
then  sent  from  the  school  to  the  plough. 
Such  an  employment  was  far  from  pro- 
fitable, but  Mr.  Bigland  knew  how  to 
live  upon  little,  and  he  continued  to  plod 
on  from  manhood  to  a  maturer  age  with- 
out the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  when 
"  Never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  l.ome," 
he  became  an  author,  and  published  his 
first  work  in  the  year  1803.  This  was 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ascension,  a  subject 
which  had  long  occupied  his  attention, 
and  which  he  originally  composed,  not 
with  a  view  to  publication,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  his  own  scepticism, 
and  estabhshing  his  faith  by  incontro- 
vertible deductions.  This  done,  he  com- 
mitted his  reflections  to  the  public,  not 
with  the  vain  hope  of  attaining  literary 
honours,  but  of  convincing  others  as  he 
himself  had  been  convinced.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  httle  volume,  and  the  flatter- 
ing commendations  bestowed  upon  it, 
made  the  writer  of  more  consequence. 
Vol  IX.  No.  LIU. 


both  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  the  es- 
timation of  others  ;  and  he  shortly  after- 
wards published  his  Letters  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  History.  This  second  work 
of  Bigland's  was  not  only  well  received, 
but  honoured  with  high  and  deserved 
approbation.  Ilis  Letters  on  the  Politi- 
cal Aspect  of  Europe  succeeded ;  and 
from  this  time  he  became  an  author  by 
profession. 

Reginald.  Bigland  is  one  of  my 
favourites,  and  I  am  happy  Rhodes 
has  made  such  honourable  mention 
of  him. 

The  Vicar.  Mr.  Buckingham  has 
pubhshed  another  volume  of  Travels, 
more  interesting,  I  think,  than  the 
last.  Mesopotamia  is  not  very  well 
known,  few  travellers  have  pene- 
trated into  this  region,  which  has  an 
interest  attached  to  it  from  being 
the  scene  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexander.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham should  have  travelled  with 
more  leisure,  to  enable  him  to  have 
described  it  properly;  and  therefore, 
though  we  may  rely  on  what  he  nar- 
rates as  falling  immediately  under 
his  own  observation,  we  cannot  as  im- 
plicitly confide  in  other  parts  of  his 
work.  The  country  is  infested  with 
robbers,  Yezeedis,  or  the  Children 
of  the  Devil,  as  they  call  themselves, 
and  travelling  therein  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  employment. 

Reginald.  The  m.anners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
has  visited,  afford  a  fine  field  for  in- 
vestigation ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham 
has,  in  general,  done  justice  to  his 
subject. 

The  Turcomans  (he  tells  us),  on  the 

borders  of  Turkey,  seem  to  hold  the 

same  position  as  the  Bedouins  on  the 

borders  of  Syria.     1  hey  dwell  chiefly  in 

P  P 
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the  plains  soutli  of  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  extend  from  the  seacoast 
near  Antioch,  to  the  border  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  are,  however,  more 
wealthy  than  the  Arabs,  from  having 
richer  pastures  and  more  numerous  flocks, 
and  from  being  cultivators  as  well  as 
sliepherds.  They  are,  therefore,  also 
more  fixed  in  their  stations,  and  live  both 
in  tents  and  villages.  There  are  among 
them  peculiar  tribes  as  among  the  Arabs, 
some  remaining  almost  stationary,  and 
others  mounted  on  fleet  mares,  scouring 
the  plains,  and  living  more  by  depreda- 
tions oa  caravans  and  even  on  single 
passengers,  than  by  agriculture  or  pas- 
toral labours. 

The  Vicar.  As  of  old,  these  peo- 
ple still  consider  it  as  a  disgrace  for 
a  female  to  be  seen  talking  to  her 
affianced  lover  in  the  public  streets 
till  they  are  married.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham relates  a  very  tragical  story, 
though  it  ended  happily  at  last,  con- 
nected with  this  custom.  Two  young 
persons  of  the  same  tribe  were,  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  all 
their  friends,  betrothed  to  each  other. 
One  evening  they  accidentally  met, 
just  spoke  to  each  other,  and  were 
passing  on ;  when  the  brothers  of 
the  girl  saw  them,  rushed  out,  fired 
at  their  sister,  who  received  five  balls 
in  her  body,  and  they  then  mangled 
her  with  their  daggers.  Fortunately, 
the  young  man  escaped,  and  return- 
ing with  a  party  to  recover  the  body 
of  his  love,  he  found  her  still  breath- 
ing; and  she  finally  recovered,  was 
married,  and  had  a  large  family  of 
children. 

Mr.  Montague.  Shocking  preju- 
dice ! 

Reginald.    Horrible,  indeed  !  but 


the  following  was  the  mode  of  their 
living : 

As  we  were  now  reduced  to  our  own 
resources,  our  supper  consisted  of  boiled 
wheat,  warm  bread,  baked  on  a  fire  of 
camel's  dung  and  steeped  in  clear  melted 
butter,  and  some  wild  herbs  gathered 
from  among  the  grass  around  us.  This 
was  followed  by  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee ;  and  afterwards,  about  an  ounce  of 
brown  sugar  made  into  a  hard  round 
cake  was  served  to  us  out  of  a  little  tin 
case.  This  was  the  travelling  fare  of 
one  of  the  richest  merchants  of  Monsul, 
who  had  property  to  the  amount  often  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterhng,  in  mo- 
ney and  goods,  embarked  in  the  caravan. 

Mr.  Montague.  "After  all,  'tis  the 
pleasantest  way"  to  live  and  die  in 
Old  England.  Travelling  or  not, 
we  have  comforts  here  that  no  other 
country  can  match  ;  and  as  for  me,  I 
sball  be  inclined  to  stick  by  the  old 
vessel  till  my  timbers  or  hers  part 
asunder,  and  one  or  both  of  us 
founder  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Reginald.  "That  is  a  vile  phrase!" 
as  tlie  chamberlain  of  Denmark 
would  have  it.  Prithee  think  there 
are  livers  out  of  Britain,  and  plea- 
sant travelling  in  other  countries  be- 
sides our  own. 

Mr. Apathy.  What!  you, Reginald, 
turned  heretic,  and  censuring  those 
who  deem  that  in  England  alone 
true  happiness  and  true  delight  can 
be  found  ?  you,  whom  I  have  heard 
a  hundred  times  declare,  that  the 
Englishman  who  did  not  love  his 
native  land  better  than  anj  other 
country  in  the  world  is  not  only  a 
knave,  but  a  fool  ? 

Reginald.    And  I  still  adhere  to 

let  us  hope  such  scenes  rarely  occur.  |i  my  creed  ;  still  love  my  father-land 
Mr.  Apathij.  How  did  Mr.  Buck-  !■  better,   far  better,  than   the  sunny 

ingham  travel?  j'  vales  of  Italia,  or  the  vine-clad  hills 

The  Vicar,  With  a  caravan  ;  and  il  of  France  ;  and,  like  my  friend  Mon- 
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taguc,  I  will  live  and  die  by  the  good 
tight  vessel:  but  there  are  things 
worth  seeing  out  of  England. 

The  Vicar.  Aye,  even  in  Lapland. 
Mr.  Capel  Brooke  has  just  published 
a  most  entertaining  volume  of  travels 
in  that  country  and  Sweden,  from 
which  I  have  derived  much  amuse- 
ment and  no  small  share  of  informa- 
tion. 

Reginald.  Captain  Brooke's  Win- 
ter in  Laplajid  is  not  inferior  in  in- 
terest to  his  former  volume,  in  which 
he  describes    a    summer  in   those 
northern  regions  ;  regions  so  inhos- 
pitable  in  climate,  and,  apparently,  i 
so  rude  in  all  the  productions  of  na- 1 
turc  and  art,  that  they  afford  little  j 
inducement  to  the  mere  traveller  for  I 
amusement :   yet,   to  the  observant 
inspector  of  men  and  manners,  they 
are  pregnant  with  matter,  and  afford 
most  abundant  food  for  meditation. 

The  Vicar.  It  is  curious  to  witness 
the  modes  of  living  adopted  by  peo- 
■ple  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  ci- 
vilization, and  so  destitute  of  the 
facilities  to  speed  the  acquirements  of 
science,  which  ai'e  possessed  in  so  i 
much  abundance  by  their  brethren 
of  the  south.  I  should  like  a  voyage 
to  Lapland  myself;  but  as  it  is  rather 
too  late  in  life  for  me  to  become  a 
rover.  Captain  Brooke's  narrative 
proves  an  admirable  succedaneum  j 
for  a  personal  visit. 

Reginald.  The  northern  nations 
appear  to  possess  many  common  cha- 
racteristics ;  and  they  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  our  Saxon  ancestors 
in  many  of  their  customs,  particular- 
ly in  their  attachment  to  good  cheer 
and  hilarity.  The  Fins  are  as  fond 
of  smoking  as  the  Hollanders,  and 
drink  punch  as  naturally  as  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
prattle  :    they  arc   hearty  convivial 


fellows,  one  of  whom  would  drink  as 
much  at  a  sitting  as  would  lay  two  or 
three  men  in  England  under  the  ta- 
ble. They  arc  an  hospitable  race, 
too,  and  hospitality  is  a  quality  which, 
after  all,  exists  in  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion, if  not  in  an  absolutely  savage 
state,  certainly  in  that  condition  which 
is  about  midway  removed  from  bar- 
barism and  civilization. 

The  Vicar.  Mr.  Brooke  notices 
the  hospitality  of  the  Fins,  and  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Finmark, 
and,  he  believes,  in  other  parts  of 
Norway,  for  the  females  of  the  fami- 
ly to  attend  upon  their  guests.  This 
was  the  custom  also  among  the  Celts 
and  Gauls. 

Mr.  Montague.    And  it  is  a  very 

I  pleasant  custom,  too,  where  the  ser- 

I  vants  are  such  dirty  dingy  dowdies 

as  they  are  in  most  parts  of  the 

north. 

Reginald.  The  female  servants  are 
miserably  off   in   that  part  of  the 
world.     Captain  Brooke  says. 
The  dirty  appearance  of  this  numerous 
and  useful  class,  and  their  degraded  con- 
dition, are  in  the  highest  degree  distress- 
ing, and  but  ill  accord  with  the  manly 
spirit  in  other  respects  so  observable  in 
the  Norwegians.     Who,  that  has  a  grain 
of  spirit,  can  see,  widiout  indignation, 
a  young  and  willing  female  toiling  the 
whole  day  long,  her  clothes  of  tlie  very 
coarsest  materials,  black  from  filth  and 
I  wear,  performing  the  drudgery  of  a  man; 
'  and  at  night,   instead  of  enjoying  the 
comfort  of  a  bed,  after  her  daily  task  is 
done,  left  to  get  what  repose  she  can 
upon  a  bench,  or  even  the  floor,  without 
being  able  to  take  olf  her  clothes  r    This 
is  the  general  state  of  the  women-ser- 
vants, in  many  parts  of  Norway  at  least, 
which,  from  repeated  experience,  I  am 
able  to  testify. 

The  Vicar.  But  if  the  fer^ale  ser- 
vants stand  thus  low  in  th?  scalp  of 
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society,  the  *'  highest  class  of  fe- 
males, the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  merchants  of  Finmark,  are  the 
best  and  most  notable  housewives  in 
the  world,"  in  Mr.  Brooke's  opinion. 
He  attributes  this  "  to  their  constant 
practice  of  undertaking  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing;  being  them- 
selves the  cook,  and  performing  a 
hundred  different  offices,  which,  in 
other  countries,  would  be  intrusted 
to  a  domestic." 

Reginald.  The  Fins — the  higher 
classes  at  least — lead  a  most  luxu- 
rious life.  They  take  coffee  in  bed, 
which  is  brought  to  them  by  a  young 
lady  of  the  house ;  they  breakfast, 
an  hour  after  they  rise,  upon  hashed 
or  roast  meat,  either  reindeer  or 
mutton ;  take  dinner  at  one  o'clock, 
and  supper  at  seven,  both  substan- 
tial meals.  The  Laps  live  on  their 
reindeer,  which  furnish  them  with 
milk  and  cheese  in  summer,  and  ve- 
nison in  winter :  they  form  their  sole 
riches ;  a  herd  of  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  makes  a  Laplander  a 
comfortable  man;  one  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred,  a  wealthy  one.  They 
are  a  different  race  from  the  Fins, 
and  possess  few  desires  for  intellec- 
tual amusements,  having  neither  po- 
etry nor  music,  whilst  the  Fins  have 
both. 

The  Vicar.  Mr.  Bowring  should 
give  us  some  specimens  of  Finnish 
poetry;  we  are  much  indebted  to 
him  for  what  he  has  already  done  to 
bring  us  acquainted  with  the  poetry 
of  the  ruder  nations  of  Europe:  his 
Russian  Anthology'is  a  curious  book ; 
so  are  his  translations  from  the  Dutch 
poets — a  nation  amongst  whom  J 
should  as  soon  have  thought  to  find 
a  man  who  could  not  smoke,  as  a 
poet ;  his  Servian  Popular  Poetry, 
also  just  published,  is  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  literature. 


Reginald.  I  recollect  an  admira- 
ble article  in  the  Quarterly  on  the 
subject  of  Servian  Minstrelsy,  to 
which  public  attention  was  excited 
by  the  mention,  in  the  Ilungarisches 
Magazin,  of  the  existence,  in  the 
Servian  language,  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  historical,  romantic,  and  re- 
ligious, capable  of  exciting  as  spi- 
rit-stirring associations  as  the  "  *Can- 
cioneros'  of  Spain,  our  own  *  Min- 
strelsies,' and  the  northern  'Kioempe 
Viser.' "  That  this  praise  is  not  im- 
properly bestowed,  the  specimens  in 
the  Quarterly,  and  those  in  Mr. 
Bowring's  volume,  fully  prove. 

The  Vicar,  The  translations  ap- 
pear to  be  very  faithfully  made :  in 
most  of  them  Mr.  Bowring  has  re- 
jected the  shackles  of  rhyme,  which 
enables  him  to  adhere  more  closely 
to  the  original,  and  to  present  a  more 
faithful  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Servians,  of  which 
he  gives  us,  as  it  were,  the  very  form 
and  body.  To  our  English  ears,  the 
absence  of  rhyme  is,  at  first,  a  dis- 
advantage ;  but  we  soon  become  re- 
conciled to  the  want  of  it,  on  reading 
a  few  of  the  specimens. 

Reginald.  Some  of  the  translations 
are  in  rhyme,  and  the  versification 
is  very  harmonious  ;  for  instance, 

HEROES  SERVED. 
Upon  the  silent  Danube's  shore, 

When  ev'ning  wastes,  'tis  sweet  to  see 
(Their  golden  wine-cups  flowing  o'er,) 

Our  heroes  in  their  revelry. 

A  youthful  beauty  pours  the  wjne, 
And  each  will  pledge  a  cup  to  her; 

And  each  of  charms  that  seem  divine 
Would  fain  become  a  worshipper. 

"  Nay,  heroes,  nay!"  the  virgin  cried, 
"  My  service — not  my  love — I  give: 

For  one  alone — for  none  beside, 
For  one  alone  I  love  and  live  !" 

The  Vicar.  Yes,  that  is  freely 
and  spiritedly  translated.  But,  with- 
out the  rhyming  termination,  there 
are  some  equally  pleasing.     Take 
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THOUGHTS  OF  A  MOTHER. 
Lo !  a  fir-tree  towers  o'er  Sarajevo, 
Spreads  o'er  half  the  face  of  Sarajevo — 
Rises  up  to  heaven  from  Sarajevo: 
Brothers  and  half-sisters  there  were  seated  ; 
j\nd  the  brother  cuts  a  silken  garment, 
Which  he  holds,  and  questions  thus  his  sister : 

**  Brother's  wife !    thou    sweet   and    lovely 

dovelet ! 
Wherefore  art  thou  looking  at  the  fir-tree  ? 
Art  thou  rather  dreaming  of  the  poplar. 
Or  art  thinking  of  my  absent  brother  ?" 

To  her  brother  thus  the  lady  answered : 
"  Golden  ring  of  mine  I  my  husband's  bro- 
ther ! 
Not  about  the  fir-tree  was  I  dreaming, 
Nor  the  noble  stem  of  lofty  poplar  j 
Neither  was  I  dreaming  of  my  brother, 
I  was  thinking  of  my  only  mother : 
She  with  sugar  and  with  honey  rear'd  me  j 
She  for  me  the  red  wine  pour'd  at  even, 
And  at  midnight  gave  the  sweet  metheglin  ; 
In  the  morning  milk,  with  spirit  chasten'd, 
So  to  give  me  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily; 
And  with  gentle  messages  she  wak'd  me, 
That  her  child  might  grow  both  tall  and  slen- 
der." 

Mr.  Apathy.  They  are  sweetly 
flowing  lines,  and  give  a  very  favour- 
ble  idea  of  "  The  Popular  Poetry" 
of  the  Servians. 

Mr.  Montague.  From  poetry  to 
physic  is  an  alliterative  translation. 
Have  you  §een  the  Gold -headed 
Cane  ? 

Reginald.  Yes ;  and  a  very  clever 
sketch,  or  rather  series  of  sketches, 
it  is. 

The  Vicar.  What  does  it  relate 
to? 

Reginald.  It  appears  that  "a  short 
time  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
College  of  Physicians,  Mrs.  Baillie 
presented  to  that  learned  body  a 
gold-headed  cane,  which  had  been 
successively  carried  by  Drs.  Rad- 
clifFe,  Mead,  Askew,  Pitcairn,  and 
her  own  lamented  husband."  This 
gold-headed  cane  gives  the  history 
of  its  successive  masters  ;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  as  a  biographer,  the  "Cane" 


is  exceeded  by  few  of  its  living  con- 
1  temporaries.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most 
pleasantly  written  book ;  which,  if 
you  have  not  seen,  I  recommend  you 
to  procure  and  read  with  all  conve- 
nient speed. 

The  Vicar.  I  will  read  it  as  soon 
as  I  have  got  through  The  Voyage 
of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Blonde  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  which,  although 
not  particularly  new  in  its  informa- 
tion, is  yet  agreeably  written,  and 
the  particulars  it  gives  of  the  late 
king  and  queen  of  those  islands,  who 
visited  England  and  died  here,  are 
very  interesting. 

Reginald.  Mrs.  Maria  Grahame 
is  the  editor  or  editt^ess :  it  is  com- 
piled from  the  papers  of  the  officers, 
and  is  no  discredit  to  the  talents  for 
authorship — perhaps,in  this  instance, 
you  would  say  mere  book-making — ■ 
of  that  fair  lady. 

Mr.  Apathy.  The  most  amusing 
book  I  have  met  with  lately  is  Nu~ 
gee  Canorce,  a  series  of  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  eminent  medical 
men*  Some  of  the  latter  are  excel- 
lent, and  they  are  told  in  the  most 
delightful  conversational  style.  Thus 
of  Dr.  Lettsom : 

When  patients  used  to  come  to  I, 

'Twas,  "  I  physics  and  I  sweats  'em  j" 

When  after  that  they  chose  to  die, 
It  did  not  grieve  J,  Lettsom. 

How  far  my  maugel-wurtzel  root 

Was  useful  found  in  botany. 
Will  food  supply  them  for  dispute, 

Whilst  disputants  we've  got  any. 

In  this,  howe'er,  you'll  all  agree, 

And  own  it  for  a  true  thing, 
To  give  it  without  price  or  fee, 

In  physic  was  a  new  thing. 

In  gen'rous  deeds  I  gave  my  pelf. 
And  though  the  world  forgets  'em, 

I  never  shall  forget  myself 
What's  due  to  Coakley  Lettsom. 

The  doctor  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing the  produce  of  his  fees  carelessly  in 
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his  coat-pocket.      His  footman,   being 
aware  of  this,  used  to  make  free  with  a 
guinea  occasionally,  while  it  hung  up  in  ; 
the  passage.    The  doctor  having  repeat- 
edly missed  his  gold,  was  suspicious  of  | 
the  footman,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  j 

watchincr  him.      He  succeeded   in  the 

^  ...   I 

detection,  and,  without  even  noticmg  it  | 

to  his  other  servants,  called  him  into  his 
study,  and  coolly  said  to  him,  **  John, 
art  thou  in  w^antof  money  ?" — "  No,"  re- 
plied John. — "  Oh !  then  why  didst  thou 
make  so  free  with  my  pocket  ?  And 
since  thou  didst  not  want  money,  and 
hast  told  me  a  lie,  I  must  part  with  thee. 
Now,  say  what  situation  thou  wouldst 
like  abroad,  and  I  will  obtain  it  for 
thee,  for  I  cannot  keep  thee ;  I  cannot 
recommend  thee,  therefore  thou  must 
go."  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  doctor  pro- 
cured John  a  situation,  and  he  went 
abroad.  Persons  in  trade  in  Camber- 
well  were  in  some  means  supported  by 
the  doctor ;  for,  were  they  short  in  their 
week's  means  and  behind  in  their  bills, 
it  was  only  for  them  to  make  application, 
and  their  wants  were  suppUed.  Once  a 
tradesman  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  for  a 
short  time.  "  A  short  time !"  said  the 
doctor,  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
*'  I  might  as  well  give  it  thee ;  for  that 
short  time  inight  put  thee  to  great  incon- 
venience. Go,  make  good  use  of  it,  and 
it  will  do  thee  a  service ;  but  if  thou  re- 
turn it,  it  might  require  thee  to  borrow 
it  again." 

Reginald.  Very  good.  In  truth 
it  is  a  pleasant  book;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it  more  happy,  or  that 
contains  more  point,  than  the  follow- 
ing, on 

A  WORM-DOCTOR, 
of  worm-destroying  note, 


With  little  folks  who  breed  'em. 
Hath  all  his  life  been  poisoning  rvorms, 
And  noiv's  consigned  to  feed  'em. 

Thus,  'twixt  our  doctor  and  his  foes 
Accounts  are  pretty  trim  ; 

I'or  many  years  he  lived  by  those, 
And  uow  these  live  ok  him. 


Mr.  Montague.  Amongst  the  other 
new  productions  of  the  month,  I 
would  recommend  to  you  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Poems 
and  Richmond,  which  last  professes 
to  be  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Bow- 
street  Oj/icer.  The  first  is  a  de- 
lightfullittle  volume;  the  second  pos- 
sesses many  good  things  in  its  way. 

Reginald.  Bernard  Barton  has 
published  again.  His  Widow's  Tale 
is  fraught  with  that  purity  of  princi- 
ple and  of  feeling  for  which  his  for- 
mer works  have  been  conspicuous, 
and  the  minor  poems  are  very  pretty. 
I  can  recall  only  one  to  my  recollec- 
tion: 

TO  THE  STARS. 
Ye  brightly  beaming  stars! 

Have  ye  no  music  as  ye  roll  along  ? 
Or  is  it  that  to  us  earth's  discord  mars 

Your  heavenly  song  ? 

The  music  of  the  spheres  ! 

Was  it  a  fiction  of  the  olden  time  ? 
Or  are  there   not,  who  hear  with  wakeful 
ears, 

That  strain  sublime  f 

Let  thought  still  hear  you  raise 

The  joyful  anthem  which  ye  sang  of  yore  ; 
And  as  the  sons  of  God  then' joined  your 
praise. 

Let  man  adore ! 

Mr.  Apathy.  The  author  of  Tre- 
maine  has  been  writing  again,  and 
in  De  Vere  has  produced  a  novel  of 
a  higher  character  and  more  gene- 
ral interest  than  his  last.     It  con- 
tains no  great  variety  of  incidents, 
nor   is   there  much   novelty  in   the 
story:  yet  we  are  led  from  the  title- 
page  to  the  imprint  at  the  end  of 
the  fourtli  volume,  without  feeling 
weariness  or  satiety ;  and  this,  by  the 
mere  force  of  the  characters,  which 
inspire  us  with  feelings   responsive 
to   their   own,   and  we  follow  their 
fortunes  with  an  eagerness  that  ad- 
mits of  no  pause  till  we  arc  mad$ 
masters  of  their  destiny. 
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Reginald.  I  ratlier  like  De  Vcre 
and  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  Tre- 
maine,  which  is  a  dull,  heavy  pro- 
duction ;  and  the  last  volume  I  have 
not  been  able  yet  to  wade  through. 
In  De  Fere,  however,  the  author 
has  displayed  more  tact,  a  better 
insight  into  character,  and  greater 
skill  in  the  adaptation  of  his  mate- 
rials to  his  design.  I  am  partial  to 
the  character  of  his  hero,  which  is 
only  too  highly  coloured  ;  he  is  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  his  crafty, 
unfeeling,  parsimonious  brother;  and 
the  Ladies  Eleanor  and  Constance 
are  worthy — one  to  be  the  mother, 
the  other  the  wife,  of  De  Vere. 

Mr.  Apathy.  De  Vcre  is  the  per- 
sonification of  all  those  qualitieswhich, 
in  the  author's  mind,  constitute  an 
I'^nglish  gentleman.  He  is  young, 
poor,  and  dependent  on  his  exertions 
to  earn,  not  a  name,  but  distinction 
and  fortune.  He  is  in  love,  and  the 
father  of  his  adored  mistress  is  a 
minister  and  his  relation,  one  whose 
smile  would  confer  honour,  and  whose 
patronage  would  lead  to  wealth  and 
power :  yet  De  Vere  scorns  to  bar- 
ter his  independence  for  profit,  and 


is  at  last  rewarded  by  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  Lady  Constance:  the  for- 
mer attained  rather  in  a  clumsy  way, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  deed,  bestow- 
ing half  of  it  upon  her  lover :  yet  the 
incident  is  tolerably  well  managed 
too. 

Reginald.  The  author  of  Tre- 
maine  and  De  Vere  may  now  take  his 
stand  among  our  successful  writers : 
his  works  will  occupy  a  different  rank 
from  that  of  the  Waverley  novels ; 
but  it  will  not  be  one  of  low  or  equi- 
vocal character.  Another  writer  has 
also  appeared  as  a  candidate  for 
fame;  at  least  I  can  trace  Hamel 
the  Obeah-Man  to  none  of  the  prac- 
tised pens  of  the  present  day.  This 
is  a  book  intended  to  shew  the  state 
of  society  in  Jamaica;  and  the  writer 
appears  to  be  quite  au  fait  to  the 
subject,  and  must  have  resided  some 
time  in  that  island.  There  are  some 
scenes  in  the  book  of  deep  and  thril- 
ling interest;  but  it  is  time  to  say 
**  Good  night!"  and  I  shall  leave 
Hamel  at  the  vicarage  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  ladies  on  their  return. 
[  Reginald  Hildebrand. 

'      Elmwood-Hall,  April  12,  1827. 
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Had  I  quitted  Paris  after  spend- 
ing only  a  winter  in  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  declared  that  there  Avas 
no  such  thing  as  an  old  woman  to 
be  met  with  in  fashionable  society. 
Chance,  howevei*,  threw  in  my  way, 
during  the  second  winter  of  my  re- 
sidence there,  that  rarest  of  all  the 
rarities  of  the  French  capital,  an  old 
woman.  I  may,  without  being  guilty 
of  rudeness,  say,  she  is  one,  since 
she  says  it  herself.  I  was  charmed 
with  her  at  first  sight:  her  matronly 


dress,  her  quiet  manners,  and  her 
unaffected  good  sense  drew  my  at- 
tention at  once.  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  gain  her  good  graces,  and  some 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  stay  in 
that  gay  capital  have  been  spent  at 
her  fire- side. 

I  found  her  always -the  same,  of 
an  even  and  cheerful  temper;  happy 
in  herself  and  content  with  all  around 
her.  She  was  a  widow,  but  had  been, 
I  was  told,  an  excellent  wife,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  mothers:  neverthe- 
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less  she  was  brought  up  by  a  woman 
equally  heartless  and  dissipated.  I 
know  not  how  it  happened  that  one 
day  speaking  to  my  respectable  friend, 
I  expressed  some  surprise,  that  such 
an  education  as  she  had  received 
could  produce  such  results.  My 
observation  led  her  to  speak  of  her- 
self; and  as  the  subject  of  our  con- 
versation may  be  of  use  to  such  of 
my  very  young  readers  as  would  wish 
to  know  how  they  might  become 
happy  old  women,  I  shall  present  it 
to  them : 

"  Until  I  was  about  twelve  years 
of  age,"  said  Madame  A.  L.  de  P. 
"  I  received  an  excellent  education 
under  the  care  of  my  mother;  when 
I  had  reached  that  age  my  parents 
died,   leaving  me,   by   will,    to   the 
guardianship  of  my  father's   sister, 
who  accepted  the  charge,   and  took 
me  home  immediately  to  her  house, 
in  order  to  finish  my  education.  This 
would  have  been  a  very  serious  charge 
in  the  opinion  of  any  thinking  wo- 
man:   it  was  very  Httle   trouble  to 
Madame  de  P. ;    she  engaged  the 
best  masters  for  me,  and  a  governess, 
who  was  recommended  to  her  from 
a  very  fashionable  family:  when  she 
had  done  that,  she  had  performed  her 
duty,   as  she  thought,   in  the  most 
exemplary  manner,  for  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  most  tender  so- 
licitude could  exact  any  thing  more. 
"At  that  period  Madame  de  P.  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  she  looked 
much   younger   and  was   extremely 
handsome.     She  treated  me  kindly; 
I  soon  became  attached  to  her,  and 
as  my   temper  was  naturally   open 
and  affectionate,  she  took  a  liking  to 
me,  and,  with  more  frankness  than 
prudence,  made  me  the  confidante 
of  what  she  called  her  misfortunes. 
"  No  rational  being  could  listen  to 


her  complaints  with  a  serious  coun- 
tenance ;  for,  in  reality,  her  troubles 
consisted  only  in  her  imagination: 
yet  they  served  to  destroy  her  hap- 
piness. Her  husband,  who  was  about 
ten  years  her  senior,  was  a  man  of 
an  easy  temper;  no  enemy  to  plea- 
sure, but  careful  not  to  spend  more 
than  his  income;  and  as  that  was  not 
very  considerable,  my  poor  aunt  was 
not  able  to  vie  either  in  elegance  or 
expense  with  the  greatest  part  of 
her  fashionable  acquaintance.  This 
was  what  she  called  the  heaviest  of 
her  misfortunes ;  but  she  had  a  great 
many  minor  ones,  each  of  which  in 
its  turn  made  her,  to  speak  in  her 
own  phraseology,  the  most  wretched 
of  beings.  Her  husband's  refusal 
upon  one  occasion  to  suffer  her  to 
give  a  ball  laid  her  up  for  a  week. 
I  have  seen  her  in  agonies  at  being 
disappointed  by  her  hair-dresser  or 
her  mantuamaker;  and  though  she 
was  not  naturally  ill-tempered,  I  am 
pretty  sure  her  tradespeople  made  a 
Httle  addition  to  their  bills  for  the 
scoldings  which  she  was  continually 
giving  them. 

"  Childish  as  I  was,  I  could  not  con- 
ceive the  importance  which  my  still 
more  childish  aunt  was  continually 
giving  to  the  most  trifling  things. 
She  was  indeed  a  complete  spoiled 
child,  neither  vicious  nor  virtuous; 
never  doing  either  good  or  harm; 
weeping  bitterly  if  her  husband  re- 
fused her  a  new  dress,  and  regarding 
him  as  a  monster  if  he  denied  her  a 
box  at  the  opera. 

"  *  Will  you  never  learn  to  be  rea- 
sonable?' said  my  uncle.  — '  Will 
you  never  learn  to  be  complaisant?' 
said  my  aunt.  As  he  was  naturally 
good-tempered,  he  generally  tried  to 
turn  the  matter  off  with  a  laugh,  or  else 
endeavoured  to  sooth  her  into  good 
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humour ;  but  he  ahvays  reniainetl  firm 
in  his  refusal.  jMy  aunt  would  either 
fly  out  of  the  room  in  a  transport  of 
rage,  or  else  burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears,  and,  turning  to  me,  exclaim, 
'  Ah  !  Fanny,  you  see  how  unfortu- 
nate I  am !  Never,  oh,  never  marry, 
if  you  wish  to  be  happy  !' 

"  I  pitied  her,  because  I  loved  her 
and  because  she  wept;  but,  as  I  grew 
older,  the  nature  and  the  extent  of 
her  troubles  made  me  reflect.  No- 
thing corrects  more  than  example 
when  it  does  not  seduce :  I  saw  clear- 
ly that  my  aunt  might  be  happy  if 
she  would.  She  had  an  easy  for- 
tune, an  amiable  husband,  who  had 
married  her  for  love,  and  who  was 
also  the  man  of  her  choice.  She 
was  handsome,  well  received  every 
where,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
The  trifles  that  she  magnified  into 
misfortunes  ought  not  to  have  ruf- 
fled the  mind  of  any  reasonable  be- 
ing. What  was  it  that  made  her  feel 
them  so  keenly?  It  could  be  nothing 
but  her  excessive  indolence  both  of 
mind  and  body — an  indolence  which, 
as  an  accountable  being,  she  carried 
even  to  a  criminal  excess.  She  ne- 
ver opened  a  book,  nor  touched  an 
instrument;  needle -work  she  had 
no  taste  for,  and  drawing  was  a  bore. 
The  management  of  her  house  she 
left  to  the  care  of  her  housekeeper. 
Thus  she  had  no  pursuit,  no  plea- 
sure, but  the  gratification  of  her  va- 
nity, and  the  time  which  was  not 
employed  in  adorning  her  person,  or 
displaying  herself  in  company,  was 
spent  in  frivolous  conversation  or 
wasted  in  querulous  repinings. 

"  Thus  I  saw  her,  with  all  her  ad- 
vantages, a  prey  to  lassitude  and  en- 
nui; and  the  fear  of  resembling  her, 
and  of  suffering  as  she  did,  was,  I 
VgI.IX.  No.LIIL 


really  believe,  the  original  cause  of 
my  giving  a  good  deal  of  my  time  to 
studies  of  a  more  serious  nature  than 
young  girls  generally  pursue.  Time 
strengthened  an  inclination  which 
reason  improved  as  it  expanded. 
My  aunt  laughed  at  my  tastes ;  but 
she  did  not  controul  them.  My  un- 
cle, who  was  a  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent man,  approved  of  them ;  but  he 
took  care  to  make  me  blend  my  stu- 
dies with  the  employments  suited  to 
my  sex :  I  sought  in  the  one  a  relax- 
ation from  the  other ;  my  time  pass- 
ed usefully  and  innocently.  I  was 
employed  and  amused ;  and  my  aunt 
often  noticed,  sometimes  with  won- 
der and  sometimes  with  envy,  the 
constant  evenness  of  my  temper  and 
the  flow  of  my  spirits.  I  had  scarcely 
turned  my  seventeenth  year  when  I 
lost  my  good  uncle;  I  grieved  for 
him  sincerely,  and  I  should  have 
given  way  longer  to  the  indulgence 
of  my  feelings,  but  for  the  injunctions 
he  had  repeatedly  given  me  during 
his  illness  to  persevere  in  the  habits 
of  study  and  employment.  It  was 
then  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  I  had  made 
when  I  saw  my  poor  aunt,  after  the 
first  violence  of  her  grief  had  sub- 
sided, a  martyr  to  ennui  during  the 
time  that  custom  prescribed  to  be 
spent  in  privacy.  She  conducted 
herself  with  propriety ;  but  what  an 
effort  did  it  cost  her,  and  how  se- 
verely did  her  causeless  ill-humour 
make  all  those  who  surrounded  her 
suflTer ! 

"  At  last  the  day,  the  happy  day, 
as  she  I  am  sure  would  but  for  shame 
have  called  it,  when  she  could  resume 
the  delights  of  dissipation,  came;  and 
I  am  certain  when  she  put  on  her 
rose-coloured  hat  and  feathers,  she 
Q   Q 
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fancied  herself  as  young  and  as  hand- 
some as  ever. 

"  About  the  same  time  I  married. 
All  that  I  shall  say  to  you  of  my 
married  life  is,  that  I  had  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
favourite  pursuits.  I  was  obliged,  in 
compliance  with  the  taste  of  my  hus- 
band, to  mix  much  in  society ;  I  was 
handsome  enough  to  be  the  object 
of  a  great  deal  of  flattery ;  and  per- 
haps, had  I  not  had  before  my  eyes 
the  example  of  my  poor  aunt,  I  might 
have  become  as  frivolous  and  as  mi- 
serable as  herself. 

"  She  was  then  about  thirty-five, 
and  she  began  to  shew  her  age;  but, 
with  the  assistance  of  dress  and  cos- 
metics, she  was  still  a  very  fine  woman, 
and  bore  away  the  palm  occasionally 
even  from  the  youthful  beauties  of 
the  day.  But  if  she  sometimes  tri- 
umphed, how  much  oftener  was  she 
mortified !  and  what  words  could 
paint  the  sufferings  both  of  body 
and  mind  which  her  unfortunate  wish 
to  appear  young  cost  her  !  For  two 
years  she  endeavoured  to  persuade 
herself  that  her  charms  were  not  di- 
minished. At  the  end  of  that  time  she 
made  an  experiment  of  their  power, 
the  result  of  which  cost  her  her  hfe. 
"  About  fifteen  years  before,  she 
had  passed  some  months  at  Bour- 
deaux,  where  she  was  greatly  fol- 
lowed and  admired.  Balls  and  fetes 
were  given  in  her  honour,  and  her 
charms  were  celebrated  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  Finding  herself  every 
day  more  and  more  neglected  in  Pa- 
ris, she  recollected  with  pleasure  the 
scene  of  her  former  triumphs,  and 
determined  to  return  for  some  months 
to  a  place  where  she  had  no  doubt  of 
being  as  much  admired  as  ever. 

"  She  called  to  her  assistance  all 
the  aids  of  the  toilet,  and  appeared 


with  more  than  her  usual  gaiety 
among  her  old  friends,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  receiving  again  homage  as 
flattering  as  that  which  had  formerly 
followed  her  footsteps:  but  how  great 
was  her  surprise,  how  bitter  her  mor- 
tification, at  finding  that  she  was 
hardly  noticed ! 

"  All  eyes  were  fixed  at  that  mo- 
ment upon  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  was 
just  married.  She  was  not  hand- 
some, not  even  pretty,  every  body 
said  so,  but  unfortunately  everybody 
added,  *  For  all  that,  she  is  charm- 
ing.' What  a  cruel  word  to  the  ear 
of  an  experienced  coquette  like  my 
aunt,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  worth 
all  the  eulogiums  that  could  be  given 
to  the  most  regular  beauty!  But 
still  blind  to  the  ravages  of  time  in 
her  own  person,  poor  Madame  de  P. 
pushed  her  forgetfulness  of  them  so 
far  as  to  appear  at  a  ball  in  a  dress 
fit  only  for  a  girl  of  eighteen.  The 
men  had  the  impertinence  not  to 
look  at  her ;  in  vain  did  she  conde- 
scend to  play  over  all  those  arts  which 
formerly  were  sure  to  catch  their  at- 
tention, all  was  in  vain,  she  was  never 
once  asked  to*dance.  She  remained 
till  morning  endeavouring  by  a  forced 
gaiety  to  conceal  the  chagrin  which 
devoured  her;  but  the  effort  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  hurried  her  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  lingering  distemper,  that  af- 
terwards brought  her  to  the  grave. 

"  No  sooner  did  I  learn  her  situa- 
tion than  I  flew  to  Bourdeaux,  where 
I  remained  with  her  till  she  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger ;  and  then  I 
insisted  upon  bringing  her  back  with 
me  to  Paris.  She  neither  objected 
nor  consented.  She  had  become,  in 
fact,  indifferent  to  an  existence  whicl> 
never  had  for  her  any  pleasures  but 
those  of  vanity.    She   saw  clearly 
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that  they  were  flown,  and  she  could 
not  support  the  tedium  of  a  joyless, 
loveless  old  age.  It  was  in  vain  that 
I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  to 
life.  She  heard  me  either  with  apa- 
thy or  indifference ;  and,  after  hnger- 
ing  for  several  months,  I  saw  her 
sink  into  the  tomb,  unregretted  by  a 
single  being  save  myself. 

"  It  was  while  watching  by  the  sick 
couch  of  this  mistaken  and  unfortu- 
nate woman,  that  I  learned  to  appre- 
ciate, at  their  just  value,  all  the  re- 
sources which  an  active  and  well-re- 
gulated mind  presents  in  old  age,  and 
that  I  determined  to  render  mine  at 
least  respectable  by  assuming  in  time 
the  dress  and  the  manners  which 
would  become  it.  No,  my  dear  friend, 
Providence  is  not  unmindful  of  our 
happiness ;  it  gives  to  every  age  its 
pleasures ;  and  those  of  our  latter 
years,  if  less  lively,  are  not  perhaps 
less  sweet  than  those  of  the  morning 
of  life.  Ah  !  how  can  a  mother  re- 
gret her  own  youth  and  beauty  M'hen 
she  sees  them  revive  in  a  daughter 


more  lovely,  in  her  eyes,  than  she  ever 
was  herself!  How  can  she  regret 
the  insipid  compliments  that  were 
formerly  paid  to  her  charms,  when 
she  receives  the  sweetest  of  all  ho- 
mage, that  of  the  heart,  from  those 
whom  she  loves,  and  to  whose  hap* 
piness  she  can  contribute!" 

She  spoke  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
and,  pausing  a  moment,  added,  in  a 
more  cheerful  tone,  "  But  I  am  for- 
getting what  I  was  going  to  tell  you* 
I  resolved  then,  neither  to  break  ab- 
ruptly with  the  world,  nor  pursue  its 
pleasures  with  too  much  eagerness. 
I  strove  to  draw  round  me  a  quiet 
circle  of  friends,  and  I  succeeded : 
but  it  was  principally  in  the  educa- 
tion of  my  daughter  that  I  found  my 
highest  gratification ;  that  daughter, 
as  you  know,  is  a  happy  wife  and 
mother.  Her  husband  is  a  son  to 
me ;  I  know  their  felicity  is  my  work, 
and  in  M'itnessing  and  sharing  it,  I 
find  a  happiness  which  I  often  fancy 
greater  than  the  possession  of  youth 
and  beauty  ever  conferred." 


MUSICAL  REVIEW. 


"  The  Recollections  of  Ireland"  a 
grand  Fantasia  for  the  Piano- 
forte, with  Orchestral  Accompa- 
niments,   composed  by  J.   Mos- 
cheles.    Op.  69.  Pr.  (without  Ac- 
companiments) 7s. — (Cramer  and 
Co.  Regent-street,  and  S.  Chap- 
pell,  New  Bond-street.) 
The   performance,    by   Mr.  Mo- 
scheles  himself,  of  his  "  Recollections 
of  Ireland"  has  justly  excited  the 
enthusiastic  applause  and  admiration 
of  the  subscribers  of  the  Philharmo- 
nic Concerts.  The  publication  of  the 
work  must  therefore  prove  a  welcome 
treasure  to  the  amateur  of  a  superior 
des[rce  of  musical  cultivation.     It  is 


a  composition  absolutely  classic,  and 
of  considerable  extent;  in  fact,  it 
maybe  termed  a  piano-forte  concerto, 
founded  on  several  popular  Irish 
airs,  and  breathing  altogether  a  ge- 
neral spirit  of  Irish  melody.  The 
airs  introduced  are,  "  The  Groves  of 
Blarney,"  "  Garry  Owen,"  and  "St. 
Patrick's  Day."  The  digressions, 
amplifications,  and  modulations  en- 
grafted upon  this  Hibernian  stock — 
but  ought  we  to  comment  upon  these, 
when  proceeding  from  the  pen  of 
such  a  master?  It  may  surely  be 
enough  to  state,  that  Mr.  M.  appears 
to  have  summoned  all  his  science, 
taste,  and  imaginative  powers  to  pro- 
Q  Q  g 
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duce  something  worthy  of  Iiis  name; 
he  has  done  his  best!  and  the  play- 
er must  be  highly  accomplished  and 
do  his  best  to  render  full  justice  to  a 
composition  like  this.  Among  the 
displays  of  Mr.  M.'s  Sfavoir-faire, 
we  observe  some  concetti  in  accom- 
panying one  Irish  tune  by  another, 
diversified  in  various  ways.  Such 
things  have  been  done  ere  now,  and 
in  a  fantasia  we  can  see  no  objection 
to  musical  jeux-d' esprit  of  this  de- 
scription. We  are  fully  aware  of 
tlie  care  and  ingenuity  to  which  Mr. 
M.  has  had  recourse,  in  several  of 
these  instances,  to  "  make  both  ends 
meet,"  and  in  two  or  three  places  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  strain  a  point  in  a 
way  which  put  us  in  mind  of  the  say- 
ing of  his  countrymen  poets:  "  Reim 
dich,  oder  ich  fress  dich." 

The  publication  is  so  arranged, 
that  the  piano-forte  may  eflSciently 
execute  the  whole  without  the  aid 
of  accompaniments;  and  the  latter 
are  twofold,  either  as  quartett,  or 
for  a  full  band. 

A  Grand  Overture  for  the  Piano- 
forte, as  performed  at  the  Public 

Concerts,  composed  by  E.  Solis. 

Op.  15.  Pr.  3s. — (Cramer  and  Co.) 

Mr.  Solis's  overture  (in  C  major) 
is  written  in  a  pleasant,  sprightly, 
and  easy  style.  It  sets  out  with  a 
neat  motive,  proceeds  to  digressive 
matter  properly  analogous  as  to  cha- 
racter, exhibits  next  a  portion  of 
melodious  cantabile,  after  which  there 
is  some  modulation  through  kindred 
major  and  minor  harmonies,  not 
very  deep,  but  perfectly  natural  and 
satisfactory.  The  main  subject  is 
then  I'esumed;  the  ideas  before  in- 
troduced recur  in  their  proper  places 
and  with  some  variation  or  with  ad- 
ditional matter,  and  the  overture  is 
brought  to  a  good  and  striking  ter- 


mination. This  composition  may  be 
well  recommended  to  performers  of 
moderate  attainments.  They  will 
get  through  it  satisfactorily,  and  we 
can  answer  for  their  being  pleased 
with  it. 

Allegri  di  Bravura,  Sfc.  dagli  se- 
quenii  celehri  ComiJositori :  Beet- 
hoven, Hummel,  Weyse,MoscheleSy 
^c.  per  il  Piano-forte.  Lib.  7. 
Pr.  5s. — (Boosey  and  Co.  Holies- 
street.) 

The  "  Allegri  dl  Bravura,"  pub-f 
lished  by  Messrs.  Boosey  and  Co. 
as  their  title  implies,  furnish  the  ma- 
tured piano-forte  player  with  classic 
compositions,  more  especially  intend- 
ed to  lead  him  to  a  perfection  of 
manual  and  digital  mastery  of  the 
instrument.  They  may  be  said  to 
stand  between  the  higher  order  of 
exercises,  and  compositions  written 
with  a  mere  view  to  the  amateur's 
gratification  ;  and  in  the  prior  num- 
bers of  the  Allegri  di  Bravura,  as  in 
the  one  before  ys,  we  have  found 
both  objects  judiciously  combined. 
In  the  present  book  Mr.  C.  Potter 
has  furnished  two  movements,  which, 
in  reference,  we  presume,  to  their 
respective  character,  bear  the  titles, 
"  II  Vispo" — The  sprightly,  and 
"  La  Fuggitta"— The  Flight.  Tiie 
rapidity  which  their  due  performance 
requires  may  be  inferred  from  the 
metronomic  directions  of  144  and 
152  for  crotchets  ;  i.e.  144'  and  152 
crotchets  in  a  minute.  With  regard 
to  the  composition  itself,  especially 
as  regards  "  II  Vispo,"  we  have  only 
to  add,  that  Mr.  P.'s  science  and 
skill  have  been  manifested  in  no  or- 
dinary degree.  The  ideas  propound- 
ed abound  in  contrapuntal  interlace- 
ment and  a  richness  of  harmonic  co- 
louring and  treatment,  which  remind 
us  strongly  of  the  manner  af  Sebas- 
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tian  Bach.  Music  of  this  description 
deserves  to  be   highly  valued  and 
cherished;  it  is  so  seldom  that  one 
meets  with  its  like  in  our  days. 
"  L.a  Jolie  Julienne"  Polacca  for 

the  Piano -forte,  comjjosed  by  Mrs. 

Miles.     Pr.  3s.— (S.  Chappell.) 

We  have  numerous  female  poets — 
in  their  way — female  painters  are 
not  rare,  and  even  sculpture  has  its 
votaries  among  the  sex.  But  female 
composers  of  music  are  almost  un- 
heard of  in  the  history  of  the  art: 
an-  attempt  at  a  little  ballad,  which 
now  and  then  meets  the  eye,  cannot 
be  ranked  among  the  exceptions. 
This  fact  would  almost  seem  to  af- 
ford evidence  of  the  greater  com- 
parative difficulty  of  fathoming  the 
depths  and  the  mazes  of  musical 
knowledge.  The  study  is  long  and 
laborious,  and,  when  it  is  accomplish- 
ed, requires  to  be  seconded  by  crea- 
tive powers;  an  intensity  of  feeling 
and  other  peculiar  gifts  of  mental 
organization,  which  are  more  rarely 
found  in  the  fair  sex;  in  the  same 
manner  as  quickness  of  perception, 
lively  sensibility,  and  other  analagous 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  found  to  be 
less  decisively  developed  among  our 
own.  Suum  cuiqtie;  all  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Imbued  from  experience  with  these 
perhaps  heterodox  and  very  barbar- 
ous fancies — for  which  we  may  pos- 
sibly have  to  smart  some  time  or 
other — we  confess  the  sight  of  a  mu- 
sical publication  from  a  fair  pen  al- 
ways creates  a  certain  degree  of  un- 
easiness; and  its  perusal  is  generally 
followed  by  a  conflict  between  gal- 
lantry and  critical  conscientiousness. 
More  than  once  have  these  contend- 
ing sensations  been  put  at  rest,  with- 
out probably  mending  matters,  by 
consigning  the  perplexing  pages  to 


the  shelf  of  oblivion,  which  we  keep 
for  this  purpose,  and  where  there  is 
no  want  of  company. 

In  the  case  of"  La  Johe  Jdienne," 
we  cannot  say  that  our  gallant  sensi- 
bilities were  assailed  by  these  qualms. 
On  the  contrary,  the  recollection  of 
one  or  two  pieces  of  Mrs.  Miles's,  that 
had  come  under  our  cognizance,  made 
us  open  the  book  with  a  good  heart 
and  with  a  certain  degree  of  confid- 
ing curiosity ;  and  we  found,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  that  our  tenets, 
however  founded  on  long  experience, 
were  liable  to  a  strong  exception,  and, 
if  a  few  more  such  exceptions  were 
to  present  themselves,  we  should  in 
candour  feel  called  upon  to  abjure 
the  heterodox  doctrine  hitherto  pro- 
fessed. The  publication  consists  of 
a  short  slow  movement,  somewhat 
florid  in  amplifications,  but  conceived 
in  a  select  style  and  tastefully  treat- 
ed. The  polacca  which  follows  sets 
out  with  a  lively  and  very  agreeable 
subject,  which,  especially  in  the  mi- 
nor portion,  reminded  us  of  a  French 
air  very  popular  about  ten  years 
ago.  Without  mentioning  every  fea- 
ture that  has  agreeably  excited  our 
attention  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
we  may  notice  the  tasteful  cantabile 
passage,  and  the  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  modu- 
lated, p.  5.  Further  modulations  of 
a  very  select  character  present  them- 
selves in  the  sixth  page ;  and  after  a 
recurrence  to  the  theme,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ideas  of  a  very 
attractive  stamp,  Mrs.  M.  again  en- 
ters, in  p.  8,  upon  a  series  of  highly 
interesting  modulations.  In  the  ninth 
page,  which  is  altogether  very  good, 
the  bass  passages  in  particular  de- 
serve special  notice,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  well  and  effectively  brought 
about.     In  fact,  the  whole  of  this 
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composition,  without  comparative  re- 
ference to  sex,  calls  for  great  com- 
mendation, and  would  do  credit  to 
by  far  the  majority  of  our  thorough- 
bred male  professors  and  composers. 
*'  Telhnaque"  a  Set  of  Quadrilles, 
composed  for  the  Piano-forte  by 
Joseph  Major.  Pr.  3s. — (demen- 
ti and  Co.) 

Mr.  Major's  quadrilles  are  not  ex- 
cUisively  made  up  of  original  matter, 
but  they  are  really  very  good  for 
the  ball-room,  and  not  to  be  slighted 
in  a  mere  musical  point  of  view. 
The  subjects  are  attractive,  and  the 
harmonic  treatment  extremely  satis- 
factory; so  that  junior  students  may 
employ  them  in  the  way  of  lessons 
with  unquestionable  advantage. 

ARRANGEMENTS,  VARIATIONS,  &C. 

1.  Boieldieu' s  favourite  Overture  to  the  Caliph 
of  Baydad,  arranged  for  the  Piano-forte, 
with  Accompaniment  of  Flute,  Violin,  Vio- 
loncello, Tambourine,  and  Triangle  (ad  lib.), 
by  J.  N.  Hummel.  Pr.  5s.— (Boosey  and 
Co.) 

2.  ^^Kinloch,"  a  favourite  Scotch  Air,  arranged 
for  the  Piano-forte  by  C.  Neate.  Pr.  3s. 
—(S.  Chappell.) 

3.  HummeVs  Amusement  d  la  Suisse,  arranged, 
for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano-forte,  by 
W.  Watts.     Pr.  5s.— (S.  Chappell  J 

4.  Bochsa^s  favourite  Rondolef  to  arranged  for 
the  Piano-forte  by  A.  Meves.  Pr.  3s. — 
CS.  Chappell.) 

5.  "  Comin'  through  the  Eye,"  a  favourite 
Scotch  Air,  arranged,  with  Variations  for 
the  Piano-forte,  by  G.  Valentine.  Pr.2s.6d. 
— (S.  Chappell.) 

6.  "  Duncan  Grey,"  a  Scotch  Air,  arranged 
as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano-forte  by  G.  Va- 
lentine.    Pr.  2s.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

1.  All  the  world  knows  the  over- 
ture to  the  "  Cahph  of  Bagdad;"  in 
France,  in  particular,  it  constituted 
not  long  ago  as  regular  a  musical 
standing  dish  as  Steibelt's  "  Storm" 
had  been  in  England  some  five  and 
twenty  years  back,  and  Kotzwara's 
**  Battle  of  Prague"  in  earlier  times. 
Hummel's  arrangement  here,  besides 


its  general  excellence,  is  remarkable 
in  that  all  the  auxiliary  instruments 
are  very  efficiently  provided  for,  and 
yet  may  all  be  dispensed  with.  This 
problem  is  more  difficult  than  might 
be  imagined  at  first  view,  and  its  so- 
lution has  never  been  more  completely 
accomplished  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

2.  Mr.  Neate,  as  the  title  informs 
us,  had  the  honour  of  performing  his 
"Kinloch"  before  the  King  at  Brigh- 
ton. The  composition  bears  many 
traces  of  the  author's  taste  and  abi- 
lity, and,  we  make  no  doubt,  receiv- 
ed the  approbation  of  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  musical  connoisseurs 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
on  this  very  account,  Mr.  N.  might, 
without  difficulty,  have  made,  from 
his  own  store,  a  choice  likely  to  af- 
ford still  greater  gratification  to  such 
a  judge. 

3.  Hummel's  "  Amusement  a  la 
Suisse"  is  a  species  of  waltz  in  the 
Vienna  Landler  style,  intermixed 
with  some  Tyrolese  melody,  Ranz 
de  Vaches,  &c.  very  characteristic 
and  highly  fascinating.  Mr.  Watts's 
an*angement  for  four  hands  is  well 
done,  and  merits  the  amateur's  at- 
tention; while  it  retains  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  original,  it  imparts  to  it 
a  richer  and  more  forcible  harmonic 
colouring. 

4.  Little  as  we  are  inclined  to  en- 
courage the  arrangement  of  harp-mu- 
sic for  the  piano-forte,  we  must  own 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  Mr. 
Meves's  labour  is  likely  to  prove  ac- 
ceptable. Mr.  Bochsa's  rondoletto 
is  so  light  and  pretty  in  its  texture, 
so  neat  and  complete,  that  its  trans- 
lation to  the  piano-forte  was  an  in- 
viting undertaking,  and  it  has  been 
accomplished  with  much  taste  and 
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propriety.  In  some  passages  the  cha- 
racter of  the  original  instrument  has 
been  too  closely  preserved;  but  this 
circumstance  can  hardly  come  under 
the  denomination  of  an  imperfection. 
The  piano-forte  has  gained  an  addi- 
tional and  a  very  pleasing  piece, 
which,  in  point  of  execution,  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of 
players. 

5.  6.  Mr.  Valentine's  variations  on 
"  Comin'  through  the  rye,"  and  his 
rondo  on  "  Duncan  Grey,"  are  de- 
vised with  considerable  taste  and 
good  musical  tact.  There  is  nothing 
very  intricate  in  the  variations,  which 
are  really  meritorious ;  and  the  rondo 
combines  attractive  neatness  with  ease 
of  execution. 

VOCAL    MUSIC. 

1.  "Oh!  love,  why  not  relieve,'*  Song,  com- 
posed by  Signer  de  Begnis.  Pr.  2s.  6d. — 
(Boosey  and  Co.) 

2.  The  pretty  Flower-Girl,  "My  fair  young 
roses,"  sung  hy  Madame  Vcstris,  composed 
by  Signor  de  Begnis,  Pr.  2s.6d. — (Boosey 
and  Co.) 

3.  "  Se  un  'aura  amorosa,''  Canzonetta  del 
Comte  Andrea  Cornaro,  posta  in  Musica 
del  Cavaliere  Valentino  Castelli.  Pr.ls.6d. 
— (S.  Chappell.) 

4.  "  £1  Pescador,"  Letrilla  de  Don  Jose  de 
Morn,  Musica  del  Cavaliere  Valentino  Cas- 
telli.    Pr.  2s.6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

5.  "  The  Rainbow,"  composed  by  William  Car. 
naby,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab.  Pr.  Is.  6d. — (S. 
Chappell.) 

6.  "  Come  buy  my  garlands  gay,"  a  favourite 
Ballad,  composed  by  Mrs.  Miles.  Pr.  2s. 
— (.S.  Chappell.) 

7.  "/lunette,  or  the  Pleasures  of  Home,"  an 
admired  Ballad ;  the  Music  composed  by  W. 
Kirby.     Pr.  Is.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

8.  "  Wreathe  not  my  brow  with  roses,"  a  Ca- 
vatina;  the  Music  composed  by  W.  Kirb^. 
Pr.2s.—(S.  Chappell.) 

9.  "  The  Rose-bud,"  a  Canzonet,  composed, 
with  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano-forte, 
by  Joseph  Major.  Pr.  Is.  6d.— (Clementi 
and  Co.) 

10.  "  The  ruddy  Maid,"  a  favourite  Ballad, 
composed  by  R.  Beale.  Pr.  Is,  6d. — (Jo- 
sepbRobins,Crescent-place,Bridge-street  ) 


1.  2.  We  have  so  often  been  de- 
lighted by  the  display  of  Signor  De 
Begnis's  taste  and  science  as  a  sing^ 
er,  that  the  sight  of  tlie  present  two 
songs  (the  first  compositions  with  his 
name  that  have  come  under  our  no- 
tice) greatly  excited  our  curiosity. 
They  are  rather  long,  each  extend- 
ing to  eight  or  nine  pages.  In  go- 
ing to  such  lengths,  we  are  either 
liable  to  repetitions,  which  produce 
some  degree  of  sameness,  as  is  the 
case  in  No.  1.  or  we  bring  to  market 
what  would  fairly  make  three  songs, 
as  in  No.  2.  and  thus  trench  upon 
unity  of  design  and  symmetry.  Both 
these  songs  are  written  in  the  mo- 
dern Italian  style,  in  which  simplicity 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  No.  Lis 
replete  with  all  kinds  of  vocal  em- 
bellishments pecuUar  to  the  present 
school  of  Italy,  and  demands  there- 
fore a  cultivated  singer,  familiar  with 
the  Italian  manner  and  expression.  It 
has  two  movements  in  G  major,  an 
adagio  in  f ,  and  an  allegro  in  ^  time. 
Abating  a  variety  of  transient  mo- 
mentary modulations,  the  tonic  and 
dominant  prevail  to  a  great  degree, 
the  only  striking  feature  of  exception 
being  in  p.  6,  where,  after  the  har- 
monies of  E,  7 ;  A,  3 ;  D,  7 ;  G,  3  b ; 
a  bold  grasp  of  F,  7  b » leads  to  a  pe- 
riod in  B  b  major,  from^hich  a  sud- 
den return  to  the  key,  G,  takes  place 
in  the  third  Hne.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  pages  are  devoted  to  a  florid 
and  protracted  winding  up,  quite  in 
the  Italian  manner.  The  second  of 
these  songs,  "  The  Flower-Girl," 
with  the  qualification  above  alluded 
to,  offers  more  striking  features  of 
interest.  We  have  not  room  to  en- 
ter upon  a  detail  of  the  great  variety 
of  attractive  ideas  which  succeed 
each  other;  their  diversity  in  point 
of  tasteful  melody  deserves  special 
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notice,  and  the  numerous  chancres  of 
harmonies,  founded  upon  all  kinds 
of  tonics,  sometimes  rather  extra- 
neous— for  we  have,  after  a  very 
strong  enharmonic  contrivance,  as 
much  as  even  seven  sharps — shew 
both  Signor  de  Begnis's  unfettered 
boldness  and  harmonic  knowledse. 
We  would  almost  say,  as  has  been 
previously  hinted  at,  that  in  this  re- 
spect there  are  too  many  good  things 
at  a  time.  The  winding  up,  in  which 
again  Signor  de  Begnis  takes  his 
own  time  and  leisure,  is  tasteful  and 
highly  decorative.  Both  these  com- 
positions merit  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  accomplished  vocal  ama- 
teur. They  present  a  large  field  for 
beneficial  practice. 

3.  4.  The  first  of  these  is  an  Ita- 
lian air,  the  other  a  Spanish.  From 
the  style  of  accompaniment,  which 
is  very  guitar-like,  we  should  pre- 
sume, that  the  Cavaliere  Castelli  is 
neither  an  experienced  pianist,  nor 
a  thorough  contrapuntist.  But  the 
litde  we  could  have  to  say  in  these 
respects  is  of  a  venial  nature,  and  in 
no  way  capable  of  detracting  from 
the  gi'atification  which,  we  are  sure, 
his  labour  before  us  will  yield  to  the 
amateur.  The  Italian  canzonet,  which 
begins  somewhat  like  the  allegro  in 
Rossini's  "  Di  piacer,"  is  graceful  and 
replete  with  feeling.  There  is  a  neat 
series  of  unaffected  modulations  in 
the  second  page;  and,  altogether, 
more  variety  of  expression  could  not 
well  be  brought  into  so  small  a  com- 
pass. To  the  Spanish  song,  "  El 
Pescador"  (in  F  major),  we  bear  still 
greater  partiality.  It  possesses  a 
peculiar  vein  of  fascinating  original- 
ity. The  commencement  upon  the 
dominant  seventh,  the  alternations 
between  major  and  minor,  so  truly 
Spanish,  the  very  singular  idea  at 


"  tu  llevaras  las  redes,"  the  bold  sub- 
sequent modulation  to  the  key  of 
A  b>  and  various  other  touches  of 
genuine  and  original  musical  feeling, 
will,  with  those  who  partake  of  kin- 
dred sensibilities,  render  Signor  Cas- 
telli's  labour  a  permanent  favourite, 
we  make  no  doubt. 

5.  In  "  The  Rainbow,"  by  Dr. 
Carnaby,  we  could  have  wished  for 
more  unity  of  melodic  design  and 
greater  analogy  between  the  succes- 
sive ideas,  so  as  to  combine  into  a 
simple  and  connected  whole ;  but, 
barring  this  observation,  the  compo- 
sition presents  features  of  consider- 
able interest.  The  import  of  the 
text  has  been  well  attended  to,  and 
the  harmonic  support  and  colouring 
display  both  the  taste  and  science 
of  the  author.  The  effect  of  the 
ninth  at  "  wild  wave,"  is  happy.  The 
music  of  the  second  stanza  deviates 
in  part  from  that  of  the  first,  espe- 
cially at  the  beginning,  where,  by  a 
modulation  quite  similar  to  one  of 
Mozart's  in  "  Crudel'  perche,"  a 
transition  from  E,  3*  to  C,  3  is  ef- 
fected. The  period  in  the  latter 
tonic  is  also  very  appropriate,  but 
its  abandonment  somewhat  abrupt. 
The  terminating  portion,  in  f  time, 
is  in  good  accordance  with  the  joy- 
ous feeling  of  the  text. 

6.  Mrs.  Miles's  song  is  very  me- 
ritorious. Its  lively  and  pretty  mo- 
tive is  well  told  and  well  developed ; 
and  the  subsequent  ideas  are  clear 
and  attractive :  all  is  in  good  taste 
and  keeping.  In  the  second  page 
the  voice  blends  aptly  with  the  me- 
lody in  the  accompaniment ;  the  mo- 
dulations are  natural  and  properly 
introduced,  and  in  the  winding  up 
considerable  elegance  is  perceptible. 

7.  8.  Of  Mr.  Kirby's  two  songs, 
that  of  "  Annette"  is  of  rather  a 
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neutral  complexion.  There  is  nothing 
striking  in  the  melody,  except  per- 
haps the  passage, 

"  There,  on  a  culm  and  hallowed  eve, 
I've  climbed  the  hawthorn  tree." 

But  why  these  words  should  have 
called  for  a  momentary  change  of 
time  from  |  to  |,  and  for  the  stately 
unisono-expvession,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. No.  8.  "  Wreathe  not  my 
brow,"  is  agreeable  enough.  There 
is  a  sort  of  recitative  introduction, 
which  is  followed  by  a  |  allegro. 
The  motivo  is  pleasant,  and  the  little 
of  superstructure  reared  upon  it  is 
commendable. 

9.  Mr.  Major's  "  Rose-bud"  pre- 
sents a  melody  in  the  usual  style  of 
ballads — smoqth  and  proper,  with- 
out any  thing  striking.  The  subject 
is  afterwards  closely  imitated  in  the 
minor  key,  with  a  transient  touch  at 
the  relative  major,  modulating  back 
to  the  original  major  tonic.  The 
harmonic  structure  of  the  accompa- 
niment is  meritorious,  generally  in 
four  parts  well  interlaced. 

10.  jNIr.  Beale's  ballad  may  rank 
with  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
accompaniment  is  more  plain  and 
straight  forward.  The  air  is  regular 
in  all  its  rhythmical  parts,  and  the 
melody  simple,  smooth,  and  satis- 
factory. 

HAUl'  MUSIC. 

Th'nd  Series  of  Twelve  Fantasias, 
or  Exercises  for  the  Harp,  com- 
posed by  F.  Dizi.  Pr.  10s.  6d.— 
(S.  Chappell.) 

The  third  book  of  Mr.  D.'s  exer- 
cises is  calculated  for  players  that 
have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  on  the  instrument,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  studied  in  suc- 
cessive small  portions,  and  with  per- 
severing patience  and  zeal.  In  this 
manner  it  will  not  only  lead  to  rapid 
loLIX.  Ko.LIII. 


further,  and  high  improvement,  but 
afford  real  entertainment :    for  me- 
lody is  not  neglected  by  Mr.  D. ;  and, 
as  to  harmony,  the  support  given  to 
the  melody  is  of  the  most  select  and 
full  description,  the  score  frequently 
consisting  of  four  parts,  two  of  which 
are  assigned  to  the  right  hand.    The 
work,  altogether,  may  not  unfitly  be 
classed  with  dementi's  Gradus  ad 
Parnassum  for  the  piano-forte. 
Beethovens    Grand    Quintett,    ar- 
ranged as  a  Concertante  Duet  for 
the  Harp  and  Pianoforte,  with 
a  Flute  Accompaniment  fad  lib.), 
by  N.  B.  Challoner.    Pr.  7s.  6d.— 
(S.  Ciiappell.) 

Those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  this  quintett  cannot 
fail  to  applaud  Mr.  C.'s  undertaking; 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  it,  an  attentive  per- 
usal of  the  pages  before  us  leaves  us 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the 
advanced  amateur  on  the  harp  ought 
to  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  for  present- 
ing him  with  an  adaptation  so  care- 
fully and  skilfully  devised,  that  it 
looks  more  like  an  original  composi- 
tion than  a  transformed  copy.  O  si 
sic  omnes  f 

The  author  of  the  original,  alas  ! 
is  now  no  more.  Our  readers,  no 
doubt,  are  aware  that  poorBeethoven, 
after  having  been  afflicted  with  al- 
most total  deafness  during  several 
years,  had,  for  some  months,  been 
lingei'ing  under  a  dropsy.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  27th  March,  1827,  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year.  A  greater  mu- 
sical genius  has  probably  never  ex- 
isted. Less  smooth  and  regular  than 
either  Haydn  or  Mozart,  Beethoven 
surpassed  them  both  in  intensity  of 
feeUng,  mental  energy,  and,  occa- 
sionally at  least,  in  originality  and 
sublimity  of  thought. 
R  R 
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The  fourth  annual  Exhibition  of 
this  Society  has  just  been  opened  at 
their  rooms  in  Suffolk-street.  The 
Committee  of  Management  for  the 
season  feel  it  their  duty  again  to 
return  thanks  to  the  patrons  and  ad- 
mirers of  art,  by  whose  liberal  assist- 
ance this  institution  was  established, 
and  through  whose  protection  it  has 
proved,  as  is  evinced  by  the  annual 
increase  of  exhibitors,  "  of  the  most 
essential  benefit  to  those  artists  who 
were  previously  unable  to  bring  their 
works  fully  before  the  pubhc." 

Without  entering  into  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  imputed  necessity 
of  this  new  institution  for  making  the 
public  better  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  our  artists,  we  are  unfeign- 
edly  glad  to  find  that  it  has  answered 
the  expectations  of  its  founders ; 
and  sure  we  are,  that  the  more  well- 
regulated  Exhibitions  of  this  kind  are 
multiplied,  within  the  scope  of  that 
national  patronage  which  is  devoted 
to  such  pursuits,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  fine  arts  generally,  and  ne- 
cessarily for  the  very  meritorious,  and 
now  numerous,  classes  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  whose  fate  and  fortunes 
are  identified  with  their  prospei'ity. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  the  increase  of  Ex- 
hibitions does  not  tend  rather  to 
multiply  pictures  than  to  produce 
good  artists.  It  is  the  taste  and  spi- 
rit of  our  times  to  have  many  of 
these  Exhibitions.  We  can  neither 
controul  nor  prevent  them,  if  we 
would;  and  we  have  already  de- 
clared our  favourable  opinion  of  their 
utility,  provided  they  are  not  pressed 
too  frequently  upon  the  public ;  and 


provided,  also,  they  are  conducted 
with  liberality  and  propriety.  The 
present  Exhibition  of  the  Suffolk- 
street  Society  has,  like  those  which 
preceded  it,  much  to  recommend  it 
to  public  patronage.  We  have  not, 
it  is  true,  the  same  brilliant  and  ovei*- 
powering  display  which  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy  shed  from  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
Turner  and  Calcott  and  Howard; 
but  we  have,  perhaps,  a  better  se- 
lected gallery  of  less  pretending  pro- 
ductions, which  fully  develop  the 
extensive  merits  of  that  large  class 
of  our  artists  which  is  represented  as 
not  having  found  the  facilities  they 
sought  from  the  great  corporate 
body  of  their  leaders,  but  as  being, 
on  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  de- 
scribed them  at  the  opening  dinner 
of  this  institution, 

"The  youiig  swarm  driven  from  their  pareut 

hive, 
To  cater  for  themselves." 

Whether  driven  or  not  driven,  we 
derive  satisfaction  from  their  expand- 
ing merits  ;  and  we  look  forward  to 
their,  in  due  time,  filling  the  places 
of  the  distinguished  men  to  whose 
names  and  station  we  have  just  ad- 
verted. The  selection  is  better,  not 
because  these  things  are  unattended 
to  at  Somerset-House,  but  because 
the  Suffolk-street  Exhibition,  not 
having  yet  reached  its  full  maturity,  is 
more  limited  in  its  sphere  of  action, 
and  has  a  more  compact  and  active 
body  to  enter  into  its  business  with 
zeal,  and  to  give  greater  efficacy  to 
its  movements. 

We  have  heard,  that  a  number  of 
the  pictures  in  this  Exhibition  were 
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rejected  at  the  British  Institution,  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  collec- 
tion   in    Pull-Mall.     This   rejection 
docs  not  necessarily  imply  any  fault 
of  the  artists  ;  the  rooms  of  the  In- 
stitution  can  only  receive   a   given 
numbei-,  and  if  many  above  the  mark 
oiler,  many   must   consequently   be 
excluded.     It  would    be,  under  al- 
most any  circumstances  and  in  any 
place,  an  invidious  and,  probably,  a 
useless  task,  to  inquire  why  certain 
pictures    have    been   admitted   and 
others  rejected,   at  any  Exhibition 
upon  a  large  scale.     The  selection 
must   always  be  intrusted  to  a  few. 
Where  the  business  is  heavy,  there 
will  unavoidably  be  hurry,  and  some- 
times errors  of  judgment,  together 
"with  a  little  of  what  is  called  favour- 
itism ;  and  the  last,  wliich  is  in  ge- 
neral the  most  severely  arraigned, 
will,  and  indeed  must  occur,  as  long 
as  human  nature  has  partiaiities,whe- 
ther  laudable  or  otherwise;  and  tem- 
per and  patience  are  the  best  wea- 
pons with  wdiich  to  encounter  their 
operation. 

We  have  not  in  this  Exhibition 
many  historical  pictures;  for  in  that, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  de- 
partment of  art,  patronage  does  not 
flow  with  a  clear  and  steady  current. 
Portraits,  as  we  might  expect,  we 
have  in  abundance ;  some  of  them 
are  unsightly,  because  Nature  has 
not  cast  the  originals  in  her  most 
perfect  mould,  and  partly  because 
(in  a  few  instances)  they  are  painted 
carelessly  or  unskilfully.  The  col- 
lection is  rich  in  landscape-painting, 
and  in  subjects  both  of  still  and  hu- 
morous life.  In  some  of  these  de- 
partments, it  can  justly  boast  of  very 
beautiful  productions. 

In  glancing  more  particularly  at 
its  contents,  we  must  premise,  that 


we  are  rather  anxious  to  direct  tlie 
public  to  think  for  themselves  by  a 
visit  to  the  gallery,  than  to  be  sup- 
posed capable,  within  our  limits,  to 
point  out  any  very  considerable  share 
of  the  merits  in  detail  which  it  now 
furnishes.     We  must  omit  the  notice 
of  many  pictures  which  pleased  us 
on  inspection,   and    generalize  the 
praise  of  others  well  worth  more  ela- 
borate  attention   than  it  is  in  our 
power  to  afford  them.     We  ought, 
likewise,  to  mention,  that  we  take  up 
these  pictures  rather  as  they  struck 
our  eye  in  a  hasty  glance  at  the  pri- 
vate view,  than  in  the  more  regular 
order  in  which  they  will  be  found  in 
the  catalogue.     To  the  merit  of  ar- 
rangement and  classification  we  are 
not   indifferent ;    but    it  would   be 
wrong  to  affect  what  we  have  neither 
studied  nor  contemplated. 

The  only  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  who  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  this  year's  contribution 
in  Suffolk-street,  are,  we  believe,  Mr. 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Bailey.  The 
former  has  contributed  three  pic- 
tures :  the  Princess  Bridget  Plan- 
tagenet,  a  Man  ixiitha  Hawk  on  his 
Fist,  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Dominican 
Friar. 

The  last-named  picture  was,  we 
have  been  told,  painted  by  the  artist 
while  at  Rome,  fifty  years  ago  ;  it  is 
a  striking  and  impressive  portrait. 
But  the  man  with  a  hawk  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  superior  kind,  and  does  in- 
finite credit  to  the  skill  of  our  vene- 
rable artist. 
Jerusalem  at  the  Time  of  the  Cruci^ 


fixion. — T.  C.  Hofland. 
Mr.  Hofland  has  four  good  land- 
scapes in  the  present  collection,  par- 
ticularly a  Moonlight  Scene ;  but 
that  which  we  have  prefixed  to  his 
name  is  a  very  superior,  indeed  a 
R  R  :^ 
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sublime  composition.  It  is  superflu- 
ous to  state  that  the  subject  is  taken 
from  the  awful  description  in  St. 
Matthew  of  the  darkness  which  co- 
vered the  land,  the  earthquake,  and 
the  supernatural  occurrences  which 
attended  the  Crucifixion.  There  is 
a  fine  feeling  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  artist  has  handled  this  subject. 
The  view  of  the  Temple  is  very 
grand,  and  the  gloom  which  per- 
vades the  troubled  atmosphere  cor- 
responds with  the  subhme  tone  of 
the  tradition.  This  is  a  picture 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  col- 
lection. 

Maunt-Orgueil  Casthy  with  the  Val- 
ley and  Bay  of  Grouville,  in  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  the  French  Coast 
in  the  distance, — W.  Linton. 
This   artist  has  only  contributed 
three  pictures  this  year :  they  are, 
however,  good,  and  that  which  we 
have  just  named  is  excellently  paint- 
ed.    There  is  a  great  brilliancy  in 
the  colouring,  and  the  extensive  pro- 
spect in   the   distance  is  very  well 
painted.      In   parts  of  the  picture 
the  water  wants  transparency ;   the 
aerial  perspective   is   skilfully  exe- 
cuted. 

Dieppe  Castle. — Lago  d'Orta,  in 
the  Milanese,  Italy. — C.  Stanfield. 
The  versatiHty  of  this  artist's 
powers  is  truly  astonishing.  It  was 
said  of  poor  Barry,  that  he  never 
could  paint  any  thing  except  upon  an 
acre  of  canvas  ;  but  Mr.  Stanfield 
can  either  cover  the  acre  or  the  foot, 
and  paint  upon  either  scale  with  a 
fidelity  and  eflfect  which  make  his 
works  truly  valuable.  The  Dieppe 
Castle  is  admirably  executed  ;  every 
thing  about  it  is  real  nature;  and  the 
little  grouping  on  the  beach,  the 
boats,  the  nets,  and  even  culinary 
articles,  wjiich  are  scattered  loose  to 
carry  off  and  relieve  tinta  of  colour 


ing,  are  as  carefully  finished  as  if 
each  of  them  was  the  sole  and  sepa- 
rate object  which  the  artist  meant  to 
imitate.  The  Italian  scene  is  fike- 
wise  excellent. 

Calais  Pier,  a  passing  Shower.—' 
J.  Wilson. 
A  very  good  sea-view ;  the  gloom 
of  the  sky  and  the  rainbow  are  well 
painted.  The  grouping  on  the  pier 
and  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  are 
equally  well  finished,  and  the  general 
effect  is  pleasing. 

Portrait  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Norfolk. — J.  Lonsdale. 
Mr.  Lonsdale  has  a  number  of 
portraits  in  this  Exhibition  ;  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  the  best. 
We  have  seen  it,  however,  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia's  Portrait  is  also  a  fine  one. 
Tlie  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Calcraft  is 
spirited  and  good ;  and  the  others 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  art- 
ist's skill  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  Shrine  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor —  The    Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  Antwerp. — D.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  several  very  cle- 
ver architectural   drawings   in   this 
collection ;  that  of  Notre  Dame  is 
both  picturesque  and  interesting. 
Tapping  a  Beer-Barrel. — A.Fraser. 
A  homely  subject  well  expressed, 
and  with   a  little  of  the  humorous. 
*The  tapster's  attitude  is  excellent; 
and  the  tasting  relish  of  "mine  host" 
is  capitally  depicted  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance. 
The  Port  of  Venice,  from  the  Ter- 
race of  the  Public  Gardens,  during 
the   Time  of  Carnival. — J.  Cart- 
wright. 

"  And  there  are  dresses  splendid  but  fantas- 
tical, 

Masks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and 
Jews, 
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And  Harlequins  and  Clowns,  with  foats  gym- 

nastical, 
Greeks,  Rom.iiis,  Yankees,  and  Hindoos  j 
All  kinds  of  <lress  except  the  ecclesiastical, 
All  people  as  their  fancies  hit  may  choose." 

The  whole  of  this  description  from 
lieppo,  and  more  than  Lord  Byron 
has  there  celebrated,  are  represented 
in  this  picture.  The  artist  has  in- 
fused into  it  great  richness  of  colour- 
ing, and  given  full  effect  to  the  gay 
and  sparkling  variety  of  the  costume. 
The  sunny  eflfect  is  charming,  and 
the  day  exactly  formed  for  such  hila- 
rity. There  are  faults  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  it  can  afford  to  have  them, 
redeemed  as  it  is  by  so  many  excel- 
lences. 

Roslyn    Chopel  and    Castle,  Scot- 
land.— J.  Glover. 

Mr.  Glover  has  contributed  twenty 
pictures.  They  represent  Italian, 
Swiss,  English,  and  Scotch  scenery, 
for  the  most  part  highly  picturesque. 
—Roshjn  Chapel  furnishes  a  very 
agreeable  landscape.  Netley  Abbey 
is  likewise  a  pleasing  picture.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  richness  and  a  fine 
warm  mellow   tone  of  colnnrins"  in 

o 

some  of  the  Italian  views.  Mr.  W. 
Glover  has  also  two  pleasing  pic- 
tures. 

Reedham-Mill,  on  the  River  Yare. 
— J.  Stark. 
This    artist's   works    are    always 
agreeable,  from  the  suitable  scenery 
which  he  selects,  and  the  air  of  truth 
vith  which  he  represents  it.     The 
mill-stream    is   very  well   executed, 
and  the  grouping  in  the  fore-ground 
drawn  with  freedom  and  correctness. 
Mignard  the  Artist  shewing  to  Ni- 
non de  rEnclos  the  first  Sitting  of 
her  Portrait. — J.  Cawse. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  composition  as  well  as  execution 
of  this    picture.     The   figures   are 
characteristic,  and  the  drapery  well 
arranged  and  coloured. 


Fahtajf  retreating  from  Prince 
Henry  and  Poins  at  Gads- J  Pill. 
—  E.  Prentis. 

This  skirmish  and  escape  of  the 
merry  knight,  leaving  his  booty  be- 
hind, is  very  humorously  depicted. 
The  figure  of  FalstafF  is  well  con- 
ceived, and  tlie  expression  of  his 
features  admirably  ludicrous. 
Will  o  the  Wisp. — D.  T.  l'2gerton. 

"  Forbear 


Nor  tempt  the  dancreroiis  gloom; 
For  yonder  phantom  only  flies 
To  lure  thee  to  thy  doom.'' 

The  fancied  apprehension,  which, 
in  infancy  and  nervous  age,  the  ima- 
gination embodies  with  or  without 
the  slight  suggestion  of  a  natural 
phenomenon,  is  here  embodied  by 
the  artist  in  the  form  of  a  sligltt 
dwarfish  figure,  mounted  on  a  "gob- 
lin horse,"  in  full  gallop  through  a 
bog,  holding  a  lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  luring  the  unwary  to  follow 
him  •,  while  the  grim  expression  of 
the  demon-spirit  evinces  the  malig- 
nant delight  enjoyed  from  this  trick. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  the 
colouring  of  parts  of  this  picture : 
the  gleams  of  "  unearthly  light"  are 
spread  with  considerable  skill,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  back-ground  is  well 
wrought. 

The  Pic^zle.—G.  J.  L.  Noble. 

Some  very  rich  colouring  is  here 
displayed;  but  the  expression  and 
drawing,  though  in  n'any  parts  good, 
do  not  appear  to  possess  correspond- 
ing merit. 
The  young  Card-Players. — \V.  Gill. 

A  very  interesting  picture.  The 
little  group  of  children  around  the 
table,  their  calm  and  marked  enjoy- 
ment of  the  game,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  apartment,  are 
very  skilfully  managed. 

Hark  away  ! — F.  C.  Turner. 

An  excellent  picture  of  a  hunting 
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group,  taken  from  the  fine  old  sports- 
man's song,  "To  bachelors'  hall." 
It  is  full  of  spirit,  and  the  colouring 
very  agreeable.  IMr.  Turner's  pic- 
ture of  Patriotism,  representing  the 
heroic  sa(;rifice  of  Marcus  Curims, 
has  likewise  a  good  deal  of  merit ; 
but  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
requires  great  powers,  as  well  as 
their  most  mature  and  best  digested 
application. 

The  Fisherman  s  Return,  Evening. 
— H.  Hawkins. 

A  very  interesting  subject.  A  mo- 
ther and  her  children  seek  the  return 
of  their  protector  from  his  perilous 
harvest  upon  a  stormy  evening.  The 
mingled  suspense,  anxiety,  and  de- 
light portrayed  in  the  countenance 
of  the  female,  could  not  have  been 
better  expressed.  The  expression 
and  figure  of  the  boy  have  similar 
merit.  The  subject  is  well  com- 
posed, and  the  colouring  very  judi- 
ciously selected. 
Poachers  ivatching. — H.  P.  Parker. 

The  game-laws  render  this  subject 
familiar.  Here  we  have  a  represen- 
tation of  that  admixed  cunning  and 
boldness  which  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  poacher  while  intent  upon  his 
nefarious  pursuit.  It  is  very  well 
painted,  and  the  artist  evinces  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  his  former  pieces, 
considerable  skill  and  proficiency  in 
.  his  profession. 
Poachers  before  a  Magistrate. — 
R.  B.  Davis. 

Here  we  have  the  culprits  caught 
in  the  gamekeeper's  toils.  He  has 
them  before  a  steady  sensible-looking 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  tread- 
mill doubtless  awaits  them.  They 
seem  to  expect  their  doom  with  the 
indifference  of  persons  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  catching  a  hare 
was  a  transgression.     One  of  them 


is  stupidly  staring  at  the  furniture 
and  decoration  of  the  room,  while  a 
sort  of  a  fox-hunter  stands  near  him 
at  the  table,  who  is  evidently  in  love 
with  a  scene  which  illustrates  the 
protection  throvv^n  by  the  law  around 
field-sports. 

The  Gleaner. — J.  Holmes. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 
the  composition  and  execution  of 
this  picture.  It  represents  an  artist 
sketching  the  toying  of  a  pair  of  rus- 
tic lover?,  surrounded  by  the  usual 
field-group  of  a  gleaning  season, 
while  some  children  are  amusing 
themselves  behind  his  back  with  his 
pencils  and  pallet. 

A  Venetian  Boy  ivlth  a  Parrot. — 
T.  Y.  Hurlston. 
The  boy  is  miscliievously  gratify- 
ing himself  by  provoking  the  parrot 
to  peck  at  his  reflection  in  a  small 
hand-mirror.  The  colouring  is  re- 
markably good,  particularly  of  the 
boy's  head. 

View  on  the  Thames,  near  Lambeth 
Palace.— 'E,  Child. 
A  very  clever  picture.     The  water 
is  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  boats, 
&c.  which  are  scattered  over  its  sur- 
face, have  a  very  good  effect.     The 
perspective  is  well  preserved. 
Terrier-Puppies. — S.  Taylor. 
This  little  picture  is  a  perfect  copy 
from  nature.     If  fidelity  of  execu- 
tion can  redeem  a  subject  which  in 
itself  is  not  very  inviting,  here  we 
undoubtedly  have  it. 
L'EgUse  de  St.  Leu,  Amiois. — 
C.  J.  Scott. 
A  good  representation  of  archi- 
tectural scenery,  and  the  perspective 
carefully  attended  to. 
Young  Rebels  shooting  a  Prisoner. 
— T.  Webster. 
Four  or  five  children  are  exploding 
a  toy-cannon  at  a  child's  doll.    Some 
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humour  is  infused  into  the  composi- 
tion, and  no  small  share  of  skill  is 
apparent  in  the  colouring  and  hand- 
ling of  the  subject. 

J  Fork  set  I  led. — L.  Cosse. 
This  little  picture  is  full  of  interest- 
ing expression.  A  working  man  is  re- 
ceiving his  wages,  but  his  cautious  and 
plodding  countenance  denotes  that  he 
is  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  amount 
which  is  dealing  out  to  him,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  by  his  employ- 
er, who  appears^  however,  to  be 
computing  the  sum  with  a  good  deal 
of  earnestness.  A  girl  behind  is  en- 
gaged in  filling  out  a  glass  of  clear 
inviting  ale,  as  if  to  put  the  clown 
into  good  humour.  The  picture  is 
undoubtedly  a  work  of  merit. 
Dead  Gaine. — G.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Stevens  displays  uncommon 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  subjects  of 
this  kind ;  they  are  executed  in  the 
closest  imitation  of  nature.  Some 
people  praise  the  intrusion  of  the 
cat  through  the  window,  but  we 
really  know  not  why ;  for  we  think 
the  picture  would  have  been  better 
without  Puss,  unless  she  had  been 
more  skilfully  painted. 
The  young  Catechlst. — H.  Bleyer. 
The  subject  is  interesting — the  in- 
fusion of  the  truths  of  Christianity 
into  the  mind  of  "  a  tawny  Ethiop." 
The  pious  work,  too,  is  performed 
by  a  child : 

"  'Tis  a  simple  Christian  child, 
Missionary  young  and  mild, 
From  her  stock  of  script'ral  knowledge, 
Bible-taught  without  a  college, 
Which  by  reading  she  could  gather, 
Teaches  him  to  say,  "  Onr  Father," 
To  the  common  Parent,  who 
Colour  not  respects  nor  hue: 
White  and  black  in  him  have  part, 
Who  looks  not  to  the  skin,   but  heart." 

The  expression  of  the  Ethiopian  is 
fervent  and  impressive,  and  the 
hands  clasped  in  prayer  are  very 


j  well   drawn.     Mr.  Meyer   has  also 

some  good  portraits  in  this  collection. 

Heading  the  Goblin-Story. — 

J.  Knight. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  Thom- 
son's lines, 

"  While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed. 
Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin-story  round." 

A  large  family  group  listen  to  the 
story,  with  the  several  characteristics 
of  youth  and  age.  The  expression 
of  the  figures  is  in  general  well  por- 
trayed, and  the  light  is  managed  with 
a  good  deal  of  effect. 
The  Babes  of  the  Wood. — iV.Morton. 

A  well-painted  picture  ;  the  fi- 
gures are  very  agreeable,  and  their 
expression  quite  innocent  and  na- 
tural. 

The  paintings  in  the  department 
of  Water-Colour,  the  miniatures,  the 
drawings  and  engravings,  are  in  ge- 
neral very  creditable  to  the  artists ; 
and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  make 
them  the  subject  of  detailed  notice. 
Our  limits  absolutely  deny  us  this 
gratification. 

To  this  Exhibition  we  are  proud 
to  say  the  ladies  have  been  more 
than  usually  assiduous  in  their  con- 
tributions. On  beholding  their  pro- 
ductions, we  are  almost  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  the  poet, 

"  Hail,   colours,  which   with  nature  bear  a 

strife, 
And  only  want  a  voice  to  perfect  life  '." 

The  ladies  have  attempted  and  adorn- 
ed every  department  of  art  in  this 
!  Exhibition.  We  have  some  very 
;  beautiful  portraits  and  miniature 
drawings  from  Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs. 
J.  Robertson,  Mrs.  M;  Hose,  Mrs, 
J.  Hakewill,  Miss.  J.  Ross  (a  very 
beautiful  miniature).  Miss  Wrough- 
ton,  Miss  Kearsley,  Miss  Beaumont, 
Miss  C.  Thomson,  Miss  J.  Drum- 
mond.  Miss  J.  Jaques,  and  other 
ladies.      There   are   likewise  some 
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sweet  fruit    and  flower   paintings   by.    Where  yellow  cowslips  and  the  blushing  pink 

Miss  Scott,  Miss  C.  Forbes,  Miss  C.  k  '^^'''"  "'"^'^^'^  '"''''  ^"'^  '°'"*y  ''""  '"'"'■ 

1     HI-         -r<     TT  riii       'I  bine." 

j.omKins,  and   Miss  E.  Hay.      Ibejj  

landscapes  are  really  in  the  best  style  |;  sculpture. 

by  Miss  Gouldsmitl),  Miss  H.  Reina- ji  The  sculptural  models  are  this 
gle,  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  Miss  Dujar-  li  year  very  good  indeed, 
din,  Miss  Halliday,  and  oNIiss  Hague.  |j  Apollo — E.  H.  Baily,  R.  A. 
I'/te  Suspensi'i7i  of  Payment  at  a  !  is  a  noble  figure:  it  would  be  an 
Country-Bank,  by  Miss  Sharpless,  is  i!  affectation  of  display  to  describe  beau- 
well  executed  ;  a  White  Horse,  by  |!  ties  which  have  for  ages  been  the 
Miss  de  Michele,  is  also  good;  Mrs.  !|  theme  of  persons  of  skill  and  taste 
Henderson's //if/^or  ««r//^//;wrte/ has  II  when  beholding  the  original.  Eve 
much  merit;  the  Mother  and  Child,  Ij  at  the  Fovntain  is  a  delicate  and  po- 
by  iSIiss  i\I.  A.  Sharpe,  deserves  si-  I  etical  figure ;  and  Hercules  th-owing 
milar  commendation  ;  Mrs.  L.  Hor-  ,  Lichas  into  the  Sea  displays  consi- 
ton's  Madonna,  from  Guido,  is  a  soft  |;  derable  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
and  beautiful  work ;  Miss  G.James's  ji  muscles  of  the  human  figure,  and 
Pigeons  Drinking  is  well  drawn  and  ^!  themannerin  which  they  are  brought 


coloured  ;  Miss  Wroughton's  Group 
from  the  Village  Feast  is  full  of  vi- 
vacity and  merit ;  Spanish  Boys,  af- 
ter ^Nlurillo,  by  Miss  I'aylor,  is  a  very 
pretty  picture.     Edith  Plantagenet 


into  forcible  action.  Maternal  Af- 
fection is  a  pathetic  personification  ; 
and  Mr.  Baily's  busts  are  also  good. 
Mr.  West's  models  are  vei-y  clever 
productions ;  and  Mr.  Physick's  works 


dro^jping  the  Rose-hud,  by  Miss  E.  '  are  very  successful  exemplifications 
E.  Kendrick,  is  a  good  composition ;  }!  of  liis  skill.  Mr.  HefFernan  has  a 
an  original  drawing  of  the  Homeric  beautiful  bust  of  a  lady ;  and  there 
Hero,  by  Miss  H.  Salmon,  is  also  !'  are  hkewise  good  busts  by  Mr.  Gar- 
good  ;/?o6e'(/'^//io  wr,  by  Miss  Hay  ter,  I ;  rard  and  other  artists.  The  fancy 
is  uncommonly  pretty.  In  fact,  we  |  subjects  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Hop- 
rarely  remember  to  have  seen  so  good  1  per,  and  Mr.  H.  Rossi  are  very  cle- 
a  collection  of  pleasing  pictures  from  !}  ver.  Mr.  Hennings'  equestrian  bas- 
our  female  artists.  The  variety  of  :i  I'ehef  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the 
subjects  and  scenery  from  nature  ij  Duke  of  York  is  a  creditable  work, 
places  the  spectator  almost  in  the  'I  Indeed  we  were  glad  to  find,  that 
same  attractive  position  in  which  the  ij  in  every  department  of  this  Exhibi- 
fancy  of  the  poet  fixes  the  swain  jj  tion  there  was  a  striking  exemplifica- 
who  is  fascinated  with  the  rural  beau-  ij  tion  of  the  progressive  improvement 
ties  of  nature  :  1  of  our  artists;  and  we  were  equally, 

,,  „  .      V  r    .  .         -11  •         ,,    i!  if  riot  still  more,  pleased  to  observe, 

♦' Before  his  footsteps  winds  the  waving  walk,    :  '         . 

Here  gently  rising,  there  descending  slow       ||  t^iat  the  sale  of  the  pictures  was  en- 
Through  the  tall  grove,  or  near  the  writer's  i;  couraging.     There  are  Still  a  number 
^'■■°'''  I  of  fine  works  unmarked  by  purchas- 

ers, and  particularly  among  those  of 
rising   students,  who  perhaps  want 

Now  wandering  o'er  the  lawn  he  roves,  and  jj  this  encouragement   the    mOSt.      Be- 

""*  ji  fore  this  Exliibition  closes  we  trust 

Beneath  the  hawthorn's  secret  shade  reclines:    ■    ,  .1.  ,  /»  ^•^' 

Where  purple  violets  hang  their  bashful  i  ^liere^vill  be  no  room  for  a  repetition 
heads,  '  of  this  remark. 


Where  flowers  besprinkled  paint  the  shelving 

bank, 
And  weeping  willows  bend  to  kiss  the  stream. 
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PANORAMA  OF  GENEVA. 


A  MOST  beautiful  panoramic  view 
of  tlie  City  and  Lake  of  Geneva, 
together  with  the  surrounding  sce- 
nery, has  just  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  Burford  of  the  Strand.  The  de- 
lusion is  so  well  sustained,  that  the 
spectator  almost  feels  himself  trans- 
ported to  Lake  Leman,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  its  richly  cul- 
tivated banks,  as  well  as  overlooked 
by  the  immense  ranges  of  Alpine 
mountains  in  the  distant  boundary. 
The  city  itself  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  except  the  picturesque  beau- 
ty of  its  situation :  indeed  it  looks 
better  upon  canvas,  than  when  we 
stand  in  contact  with  its  irregular  and 
uncouth  architecture.  Like  all  old 
fortified  cities,  and  particularly  those 
of  the  Continent,  convenience,  and 
that  in  "  times  long  syne,"  has  been 
studied,  rather  than  uniformity  and 
proportion.  But  nothing  can  be 
finer  than  the  rich  expanse  of  the 
lake,  relieved,  as  it  is,  by  the  varied 
lines  of  the  shore,  in  which 

"  Hills  peep    o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps 
arise." 

The  rich  country  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud,  with  the  glowing  verdure  of 
its  vineyards  and  luxuriant  meadows, 
rises  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
long  line  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and 
finely  illustrates  Lord  Byron's  just 
description  of 

"  Those  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirits,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  shew, 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave 
vain  man  below." 

Nothing  can,  in  every  respect,  be 
Vol.  IX.  No.  LIU. 


better  adapted  for  panoramic  repre- 
sentation than  this  scenery.  It  af- 
fords every  thing  which  an  artist 
could  wish  to  have  to  interest  the 
spectator.  By  the  suitable  intro- 
duction of  passage-boats,  and  the 
grouping  on  their  decks,  Mr.  Bur- 
ford  has  relieved  the  monotony  of 

"  The  Waveless  lake,  blue  as  the  heavens  it 
reflects," 

and  given  the  same  air  of  life  and 
animation  to  the  waters  which  the 
shore  derives  from  the  cultivated  and 
architectural  variety  of  its  surface. 

As  a  work  of  art  this  painting  de- 
serves to  be  praised,  independent  of 
its  obvious  power  of  pleasing,  from 
the  agreeable  representation  it  con- 
veys of  foreign  scenery.  Its  execu- 
tion belongs  to  a  department  of  art 
which  is  not  thought  very  highly  of 
by  artists  generally,  from  the  mecha- 
nical dexterity  and  sort  of  knack 
which  is  considered  to  form  so  large 
a  share  of  its  merit.  Many  of  the 
best  and  most  studied  rules  of  art 
are,  however,  necessary  for  its  per- 
fection :  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
perspective,  much  judgment  of  co- 
louring, a  good  eye,  and  a  correct 
hand,  are  among  the  indispensable 
requisites  for  the  artist  who  tempts 
this  pursuit ;  and  all  these  are  com- 
bined in  the  painter  of  this  Panorama. 
The  different  objects  which  crowd 
upon  this  view  are  well  brought  out 
and  distinguished,  and  the  rich  and 
varied  tints  of  colouring,  which  gild 
the  mountainous  prospect  on  three 
sides,  are  delicately  and  beautifully 
portrayed.  This  Panorama  is  in 
every  respect  well  entitled  to  the 
public  attention,  both  as  a  work  of 
art  and  a  view  taken  from  nature. 
S  s  > 
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ITALIAN  OPERA. 


We  promised  in  our  last  to  gite  some 
account  of  the  ballet  to  which  the  great 
master-conjuror  and  contriver,  Mons. 
d'Egville  has  been  pleased  to  give  the 
soft,  touching,  languishing,  melting,  eu- 
phonious, and  classical  title  of  the  Siege 
de  Cj/i/iere .'  The  Siege  of  Cy thera !  says 
our  gentle  reader,  what  is  it  all  about  ? 
it  must  needs  be  pretty  and  sentimental. 
Pretty  and  sentimental  it  assuredly  is,  we 
promise  thee,  most  gentle  reader ;  but 
what  it  may  be  about  fairly  surpasses 
our  weak  and  mundane  intellect ;  and  we 
might  make  answer,  in  the  words  of  the 
honest  knifcgvinder,  "  Story  ?  God  bless 
you,  I  have  no  story  to  tell,  ma'am .'" 

But  this  answer,  though  given  in  the 
honesty  of  our  hearts,  will,  we  rather 
suppose,  prove  little  satisfactory.  So 
we  obtest  the  fair  Cytherean  beauty  to 
quicken  our  fancy,  that  we  may  unravel 
this  very  Gordian  knot  of  plots.  One 
Master  Adonis,  an  idle  truant,  and  much 
celebrated  by  poets,  from  the  time  of  that 
naughty  wight  Ovid  to  Shakspeare,  and 
even  to  poor  Johnny  Keats,  is  entrapped 
by  Venus ;  and  then  they  spend  their 
time  in  all  manner  of  "  frolic  light  and 
revelrie,"  in  the  groves  and  other  pretty 
places  in  the  Isle  of  Cythera.  An  old 
French  poet,  one  Piron,  who  was  a  little 
knowing  about  these  matters,  has  left  the 
following  sage-like  stanza ;  and,  all  youths 
and  maidens,  hear  and  treasure  up  the 
admonition ! 

*'  L'Amour  est  un  dieu  leger, 
Autour  (le  qui  vole  le  danger. 
Toujours  ses  ris 
Sont  suivis 
De  qnelque  larme, 
Plus  le  caime  semble  heureux, 
Plus  on  le  doit  croire  dangereuxl" 

And  so,  in  sooth,  befcl  it  to  the  pretty 
Adonis  ;  for,  in  the  midgt  of  their  merri- 
making,  in  stalks  a  frowning  gentleman, 
one  Squire  Mars,  her  cavaliere  scrvente, 
but  now  so  no  longer ;  for  however,  in 
time  past,  he  might  be  willing 


"  Coach,  servants,  gondola,  to  go  and  call, 
And  carry  fan  and  tippet,  gloves  and  shawl," 

he  now  looks  big  with  passion  at  the 
curly-haired  usurper  of  his  offices,  and 
without  more  to  do,  wishes  fairly  to  let 
daylight  through  his  body  with  his  stout 
rapier.  This  frightens  Madame  Venus, 
and  she  whisks  him  away  in]a  cloud ;  and 
then,  with  the  most  provoking  laugh, 
snaps  her  finger  at  the  angry  gentleman, 
and  so  leaves  him  to  vent  his  ill-humour 
as  he  may,  Mars,  not  being  just  at  the 
moment  in  one  of  his  valiant  fits,  runs  to 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brontes, 
who,  with  his  Scythian  companions,  pro- 
mises to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  blus- 
tering and  jilted  god  of  war. 

Forth  then  come  the  dancing  Sava- 
ges before  the  ramparts  of  Cythera 
(though  how  they  got  there  is  not  made 
very  clear),  and  their  arrival  calls  toge- 
ther the  Smiles  and  the  Graces  and  Plea- 
sures  and  the  Loves,  and  all  the  body- 
guard and  soldiery  of  the  gay  goddess, 
who,  true  to  the  tocsin  sound,  come 
rushing  forth  in  a  panoply  of  rose-wreaths. 
The  Savages  attack  the  citadel,  and  are 
repulsed  with  a  shower  of  flowers  ;  again 
they  assail  with  sword  and  lance,  and  "  ca- 
tapult" and  ladder;  again  are  they  foiled 
and  forced  to  make  a  hasty  and  t^hameful 
recoil,  leaving  the  field  ensanguined  with 
"  the  dead  and  dying."  A  parley  is 
sounded,  or  supposed  to  be  sounded,  and 
a  cartel  of  challenge,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  ancient  chivalry,  is  sent  to  the  great 
Brontes  by  the  enemy's  general,  the 
j  beautiful  Calista  ;  and  forth  she  comes, 
beautiful  indeed  in  her  panoply  as  a  ra- 
diant star,  with  "  breastplate  bright  and 
morion  plume,"  and  a  fierce  combat  en- 
sues to  a  quick  lively  tune,  through 
which  the  enchanting  and  gentle  Brocard 
dances  in  the  prettiest  manner ;  and  the 
universal  joy  is  complete  when  she  fairly 
dances  down  the  huge  Brontes,  and,  stand- 
ing on  his  haunches,  like  a  young  Achilles 
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on  **  dead  Hector*^  body,"  wares  aloft 
her  empurpled  sword  in  the  plenitude 
of  triumph.  Thus  Brontes  and  his  crew- 
are  made  prisoners ;  and  the  little  Smiles 
and  Loves,  after  manacling  their  hands 
nith  "  garlands  gay,  with  roses  twined," 
fairly  dance  off  with  them  to  prison. 

Thus  end  two  acts  of  the  ballet.  The 
third  opens  with  the  Scythian  prince  im- 
mured in  "  dungeon  dark,"  where 

He   slept. — ^^'ho    o'er    his   placid    slumber 

bends } 
His  foes   are  pone  —  and  here  he  hath  no 

frientls : 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  hiin  grace  .' 

Ask  no  more  questions,  reader ;  it  is  no 
less  a  person  tlian  the  coy-eyed,  yet  cun- 
ning, Calista,  who  now  comes  to  achieve 
a  conquest  of  another  kind.  Need  we 
say  that  the  soft  blandishments  of  the 
lady  are  not  lost  on  the  gentleman,  though 
of  northern  blood  ?  his  heart  is  won,  his 
hand  is  given,  and  they  are  joined  with 
the  Smiles  and  Pleasures  and  Graces, 
witli  each  a  sturdy  Scythian  by  her  side; 
and  they  conclude  by  dancing  a  general 
reconciliation,  according  to  the  old  mot- 
to, that  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair .'" 

Thus  ends  the  eventful  ballet ;  and  thus 
we  end  our  notice  of  it  by  saying,  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  and  beau- 
ty of  Brocard,  Fleurot,  and  Buron,  cum 
multis  aliis,  whom  it  were  super^uous  to 
name. 

The  operas  for  the  month  have  been 
//  Turco  in  Italia,  Ricciardo  et  Zoraide, 
La  Schiava,  La  Gazza  Ladra,  and 
Pietro. 

Miss  Aytoun  assumed  in  the  first  the 
character  of  the  Lady  Fiorella,  who  is 
the  abstract  of  all  Italian  ladies  ;  witness 
her  own  description : 

'*  Cento  amanti  i  piu  galanti 
Vo  quest'  oggi  conquistar, 
lo  sou  volubile 

Sou  capricciosa 
Kon  sento  repliche, 

Non  sento  critiche; 
Vuo'  devirtirmi 
Vo^lio  goder, 


Viva  la  tno<la  I 
Viv  'il  piacer !" 

If  Madame  Fiorella  be  the  type  of  Italian 
ladies,  the  above  quotation  will,  in  its 
few  wgrds,  describe  the  nature  of  the 
opera  :  A  Turk  lands  on  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Italy,  and  he  becomes  enchant- 
ed with  the  fair  prospect, 

L'aria — il  suolo,  i  fiori,  c  londe  ; 
Tutto  ride  e  parla  al  cor. 

But  part  of  the  prospect  is  the  beautiful 
Fiorella  ;  and  need  we  say  that  the  Turk 
is  more  enchanted  than  ever.''  II  Don 
Narcisso  figures  as  another  of  the  fair 
syren's  admirers,  and  the  poor  hen- 
pecked Don  Geronio,  the  husband,  though 
the  moment  before  he  has  valorously 
denounced  all  the  Turks  to  the  very 
devil,  is  fain  to  kiss  his  robe  the 
while  the  gentleman  is  toying  with  his 
lady's  hand.  ISIatters  proceed  until  the 
Turk  absolutely  offers  to  purchase  the 
old  man's  wife,  according  to  the  Eastern 
fashion ;  but  the  latter's  courage  is  at 
last  roused,  and  the  answer  staggers  the 
other  : 

Sara  I'uso  molto  buono, 
—  Ma  in  Italia  e  piu  bell  uso 
11  marito  rompe  I'muso 
Quasi  sempre  al  comprator. 

After  all,  however,  the  beautiful  coquet 
is  brought  to  reason — that  is,  to  her 
senses;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  to 
avow  her  light  iniquities,  and  vow  never, 
never,  to  do  the  like  again,  and  all  ends 
amicably  and  well ;  but  the  Turk,  abso- 
lutely bent  on  matrimony,  carries  off  an 
old  flame,  whom  he  romantically  meets 
among  a  romantic  set  of  gipsies. 

Miss  Aytoun's  acting  was  exceedingly 
clever,  and  she  ably  sustained  our  former 
opinion.  Since  that,  she  has  appeared 
in  her  own  character  of  Ninetta  as  charm- 
ingly as  ever.  The  principal  alterations 
were  Galli  for  Zucchelli,  and  Madame 
Brizzi  for  Vestris.  The  latter  was  cer- 
tainly for  the  worse,  and  without  any 
disparagement  to  Madame  Brizzi.  She 
is  inadequate  to  any  great  effort;  and  her 
voice,  though  sweet,  is  absolutely  lost  in 
S  s  2 
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the  large  scope  of  this  theatre.  Madame 
B.  has  not  youth  on  her  side;  nor  is  her 
manner,  appearance,  or  tournure  to  be 
compared  for  a  moment  with  those  of 
Vestris.  She  will  prove  very  attractive  as 
a  concert-singer,  but  will  never  on  these 
boards  produce  any  decided  effect. 

Galli  is  the  finest  singer  of  his  kind 
the  country  ever  witnessed.  With  him 
(lit  has  little  to  do  ;  the  fulness  and  force 
of  nature  and  truth  achieve  every  thing. 
As  in  Shakspeare's  plays,  the  beginnings 
are  faint  and  moderate,  and  the  feelings 
acquire  warmth  and  the  fancy  brilliancy  by 
progress,  until  atlength  the  poet  gradually 
works  himself  into  the  intensity  of  poe- 
tic fervour :  so  with  Galli ;  his  efforts  ap- 
pear at  first  cold  and  languid,  unimpas- 
sioned  and  unenergetic,  until  he  is  fairly 
launched  in  inedias  res,  and  then  comes 
the  deep  tone,  the  flowing  cadence,  the 
enthralling  utterance,  and  the  unqualifi- 
ed achievements  of  the  finished  master. 
We  have  been  led  into  this  observation 
by  the  fact,  that,  with  all,  and  in  all, 
the  workings  of  nature  are  uniform, 
consonant,  and  always  in  their  various 


characters  to  be  identified.  Galli's  per- 
fection was  in  the  judgment  scene,  when 
he  hears  the  awful  sentence  uttered  on 
his  young  and  beautiful  child.  The  stea- 
dy look,  the  impassioned,  and  therefore 
still  and  deathlike,  manner,  the  hollow 
tone,  the  quivering  lip,  the  fixed  up- 
raised eye,  presented  such  a  portraiture 
as  we  have  seldom  beheld,  and  which 
human  power,  even  in  the  most  cele- 
brated masters,  has  never  excelled.  The 
effect  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  an 
enraptured  auditory  ;  and  we  now  know 
that  the  fame  of  Galli  is  equal  to  his 
merits,  and  those  merits  rank  him  with 
the  first  in  his  art. 

Mademoiselle  Toso,  in  Pietro  and  Ric- 
ciardn,  is  adding  to  her  credit,  and,  by 
practice,  fulfilling  what  novelty  and  inex- 
perience rendered  it  necessary  she  should 
acquire.  Her  form  and  appearance  no- 
thing can  improve;  but  she  now  gets 
more  accustomed  to  the  size  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  produces  a  decidedly  better 
effect  with  her  voice,  the  mastery  over 
which  she  is  thoroughly  acquiring. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 


At  this  theatre  our  readers  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  lost  Perlet. 
His  last  performances  took  place  on  the 
7th  of  April,  and  the  following  have  been 
their  older :  Bertrand  ct  Suzelte,  ou  la 
Marriage  ds  liaison,  Le  bourgeois  Gen- 
tilhom7tie,  Les  Anglaisespourrire,L'Ecole 
des  Vicillards,  L'  Ambassadenr,  Le  Voi- 
sin,  L' Hovmie  Gris,  Frederic  le  Grand, 
Werther,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pretty 
little  Constance,  L' tlomme  de  60  Ans, 
La  Boujfe  et  le  Tailleur,  Le  Duel,  and 
Les  Inconvziiieixs  de  la  Diligence. 

To  see  Perlet  on  the  stage,  he  appears 
to  be  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  who, 
from  the  constant  practice  and  exercise 
of  his  art,  has  rendered  himself  its  per- 
fect master  ;  to  that  degree  indeed  which 
practice  and  exercise  can  alone  give. 
What  his  opportunities  have  been  we 


know  not,  and  of  what  may  have  been 
his  education  we  are  equally  ignorant; 
but  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  so  ;Tiuch  proficiency  is  allied  to  such 
youth,  for  we  understand  that  Perlet  has 
scarcely  attained  his  28th  year.  Those 
who  remember  and  regret  the  efforts  of 
Munden,  whether  in  the  low  drolleries  of 
the  rurnpike-Gate,  or  when  he  portrayed 
the  anguished  feelings  and  eloquent  look 
of  the  broken-hearted  and  ruined  Dorn- 
ton,  and  those  who  run  to  witness,  for  the 
fiftieth  time,  the  excellency  of  Dowton 
in  his  personification  of  Dr.  Cantwell, 
will  be  surprised  to  see  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  combined  talents  in  this 
inimitable  performer.  True  to  nature, 
he  never  exceeds  the  bounds — sometimes 
indeed  almost  indistinguishable — which 
I  she  prescribes.     To  every  word  he  gives 
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its  full  weight  and  due  meaning,  and 
every  action  instantly  testifies  the  real 
feeling  which  prompts  it ;  and  yet  this 
is  not  in  one  or  two  or  any  peculiar  parts, 
but  in  every  one  which  he  undertakes, 
whether  tlie  deep,  insinuating  Jesuit,  the 
eccentric  Monarch,  the  sensitive  Werther, 
or  the  low  Buffoon.  As  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  dresses  his  characters,  they 
are  perfect  models,  sedulously  exact  and 
accurately  in  keeping.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  seen  him  will  remember 
him  with  regret,  and  those  wlio  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  will,  we  are  confident, 
lament  their  unlucky  fate. 

The  greatest  of  all  great  treats  (could 
the  manager  of  this  theatre  be  ever  ena- 
bled to  accomplish  it)  would  be  to  give 
the  people  of  this  country  the  opportunity 


of  witnessing  the  conjoined  excellences 
of  Perlet  and  Mademoiselle  Mars.  Even 
in  Paris  the  play-going  people  have  ne- 
ver been  so  favoured ;  nor  is  there  any 
chance,  as  they  are  bound,  with  one  re- 
prieve, to  two  such  different  theatres.  We 
much  doubt,  however,  whetherMademoi- 
selle  Mars  could  be  induced  to  visit  us 
for  the  above  purpose. 

We  did  intend  to  have  given  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  two  best  of  Perlet's  past 
performances.  The  3Iarriage  of  Reason 
and  The  School  for  Old  Men ;  but  the 
Printer's  Devil  pulls  us  by  the  ear  (little 
impudent  rascal !  but  he  says,  Apollo  did 
so  of  old  to  the  poet — without  offence), 
and  tells  us  there  is  absolutely  no  more 
room :  so  we  must  defer  this  our  intention 
until  our  next  Number. 
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DINNER    DRESS. 

Dress  of  white  gros  de  Naples; 
the  corsage  cut  bias,  and  trimmed 
with  crti^e  lisse  in  small  folds  from 
the  top  of  the  bust  to  the  waist. 
Short  full  sleeves  o^ gros  de  Naples, 
with  long  ones  over  them  of  crtpe 
lisse,  but  not  so  full  as  have  been 
worn,  confined  at  the  wrist  by  gold 
filigree  bracelets,  with  cameo  clasps. 
The  shoulders  are  ornamented  by  a 
cruciform  bow  of  gold-colour  satin 
ribbon,  from  which  two  pipings  of 
the  same  colour  extend,  one  forward, 
the  other  backward,  and  are  each 
terminated  by  a  small  triangular  bow. 
Tucker  of  blond,  attached  to  the 
dress  by  a  gold-colour  satin  rouleau. 
The  skirt  has  a  deep  border  of  very 
full  cr^jje  lisse,  in  large  puffs,  orna- 
mented with  cruciform  bows  placed 
^t  regular  distances,  every  two  being 
united  by  gold-colour  satin  pipings, 
which,  passing  one  within  the  other 
just  above   the  crepe   lisse,    seem 


pending  from  a  bow  beyond.  Broad 
rouleau  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress. 
Gold-colour  satin  sash.  The  head- 
dress consists  of  a  gold-colour  satin 
close  or  skull  cap,  pointed  in  front, 
and  edged  with  a  single  row  of 
pearls :  large  double  plaits  of  gold- 
colour  crejje  lisse,  stiffened  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  band  of  white  satin, 
surround  the  head  like  rays  ;  and 
behind  is  a  long  ornament  of  platted 
ribbon,  terminating  in  a  bow  similar 
to  the  net  worn  by  the  Neapolitans 
to  contain  the  hair.  Ear-rings, 
necklace,  and  cross  of  amethysts* 
White  kid  gloves,  and  white  satin 
shoes. 


EVENING   DRESS. 

Turkish  satin  dress  of  pale  blue  ; 
the  corsage  made  close  to  the  shape, 
and  trimmed  round  the  bust  with 
embroidered  blond ;  shallow  in  front, 
but  deep  and  full  on  the  shoulders 
and  back.    The  sleeves  are  short, 
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and  composed  of  perpendicular  rows 
of  blond  set  in  a  blue  satin  band 
round  the  arm.  The  skirt  has  a 
very  deep  flounce  of  scolloped  blond 
lace  of  a  new  and  elegant  pattern, 
headed  by  an  open  diamond-shape 
satin  trimming,  with  a  band  passing 
longitudinally  through  each  space, 
and  forming  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  at  I 
every  change.  Beneath  the  flounce  I 
are  narrow  rouleaux  entwined.    The  ' 


head-dress  is  a  toque  of  garter-blue 
satin,  with  a  train  band  of  various 
coloured  stones.  Three  ostrich-fea- 
thers are  placed  in  front,  and  two, 
falling  very  low,  on  each  side.  The 
ear-rings,  necklace,  and  bracelets  are 
of  filigree  gold,  with  medallions  of 
different  coloured  stones.  Gold 
chain  and  eye-glass,  watch,  chain, 
and  trinkets.  White  kid  gloves, 
trimmed ;  white  satin  shoes. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 


DESCRirXION 

The  annexed  plate  is  a  bureau 
decorated  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is 
appropriate  either  for  a  hbrary  or 
study,  and  is  generally  used  for  con- 
taining papers. 

The  centre  part  is  divided  into 
three  equal  compartments,  terminat- 
ing in  pointed  arches,  and  divided  by 
buttresses,  terminating  in  crocketed 
pinnacles,  and  above  them  the  same 
divisions  with  very  flat-headed  arches; 
between  these  two  tiers  of  panels 
are  sliding  drawers,  the  handles  of 
which  are  formed  out  of  the  ornament 
in  the  quatrefoils. 


OF    A    BUREAU. 

The  openings  of  these  six  compart- 
ments are  filled  up  with  silk,  which 
should  correspond  with  the  colour  of 
the  apartment.  At  each  extremity 
is  a  wing  adorned  with  more  compli- 
cated tracery,  which  is  filled  up  with 
wood  instead  of  the  silk :  these  wings, 
which  are  terminated  at  each  end 
with  a  buttress  similar  to  the  others, 
are  surmounted  by  traceries  in  the 
form  of  flying  buttresses.  The 
ground-work  may  be  of  rose-wood 
or  light  oak,  and  the  moulding  and 
ornaments  either  gilt  or  in  or-molu. 
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LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  &c. 


Miss  Edgeworth  has  in  the  press,  a 
volume  of  Dramatic  Tales  for  Children, 
intended  as  an  additional  volume  of  Pa- 
rent's Assistant. 

Mr.  James  Bird,  audior  of  "  The 
Vale  of  SJaughden,"  "  The  Exile,"  and 
other  poetical  productions,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  Poem  founded  upon, 
and  illustrative  of,  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  3Irs.  Leslie 
and  her  Grandchildren,  a  Tale;  embel- 
lished with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  from 
a  design  by  Wright. 

A  translation  of  some  of  die  most  po- 


pular Fairy  Talcs  from  the  German  is 
in  the  press :  they  will  be  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank. 

Mr.  John  Hawkesworth  is  preparing  a 
History  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty,  be- 
ing the  first  part  of  a  new  History  of 
France. 

Mr.  Clark  is  preparing  for  publication, 
A  Series  of  Practical  Instructions  in 
Landscape-Painting  in  IVater-  Colours, 
illustrated  by  fifty- five  views  from  na- 
ture, descriptive  objects,  &c. 

Early  in  May  will  be  published,  in  one 
vol.  12mo,  The  Every- N'ight  Boole,  or  Life 
after  Dark,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Cigar." 
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the  Continuation  of  Mr.  Stafford's  History  of  the  Drama,  and  A  Country  Gentleman 
of  the  Old  School.  The  whole  of  the  Poetical  Contributions,  and  even  a  portion  of 
our  Literary  Intelligence,  have  been  excluded,  from  the  same  cause.  We  solicit  the 
indulgence  of  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  these  omissions,  for  which  we  hope  to 
make  early  amends. 
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VIEWS  OF  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


WESTDEAN-HOUSE,   SUSSEX, 

Among  the  many  beautiful  man- 
sions which  adorn  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex,  Westdean-House    stands   pre- 
eminent for  elegance  of  external  ap- 
pearance, and  a  happy  combination  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  internal 
comfort,    refinement,    and    display. 
The  alterations  in  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  this  noble  family  were  com- 
menced by  James  Lord  Selsey,  and 
completed  by  his  son  John,  the  father 
of  the  present  peer.     The  whole  was 
effected  under  the  professional  skill 
and  cultivated  taste  of  the  late  jNlr. 
Wyatt,  whose  judgment  was  even 
extended  to  most  of  the  interior  de- 
corations and  furniture.    On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  peer  to  the 
honours  of  his  ancestors,  little  there- 
fore remained  to  be  done  with  re- 
ference  to   the   mansion  ;    and  his 
lordship's  attention  has  been  there- 
fore chiefly  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  and  of  the  mag- 
nificent estate   by  which  it  is  sur- 
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THE    SEAT    or    LORD    SELSEY. 

rounded.  The  plantations  made  by 
this  nobleman  already  cover  eio^ht 
hundred  acres,  and  are  beginning  to 
present  a  most  splendid  sylvan  ap- 
pearance. 

The  gardens  of  Westdean  still  re- 
tain their  ancient  celebrity  for  the 
extraordinary  fineness  and  profuse 
variety  of  rare  fruits;  and  the  flower- 
garden,  which  is  altogether  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  Lady  Selsey,  and 
is  of  very  considerable  extent,  is 
perhaps  equalled  only  by  that  of 
Lady  Grenville  at  Dropmore. 

Westdean  has  been  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noble  family  of  Peachey, 
who,  previous  to  their  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  were  frequently  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  of  Sussex. 
They  are  descended,  from  the  an- 
cient Barons  of  Peche  of  Kinjrs- 
thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Leicester  ; 
from  which  house  also  sprung  Ha- 
mon  Peche,  summoned  to  ParHament 
from  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  to  10th 
T  T 
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of  Edward  11.  as   Lord   Pechc  of  [!  m.-irried,  the  year  following,  the  Hon. 
Brunie,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  |  iVnna  Maria  Louisa  Irby,  youngest 


Henry,    the   present   Lord    Seise}', 
succeeded   his  father  in  1816,  and 


daughter  of  Frederick,  the  late  Lord 
Boston. 


JU 

I  PROPOSE  this  month  to  deviate 
from  my  usual  plan,  and  be  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  contributor.  Morality, 
sarcasm,  sentimentalism,  I  shall  alto- 
gether dismiss,  and  contrive,  for  once, 
to  give  the  reader  some  information: 
but  now-a-days  every  body  is  so  very 
wise,  that  he  is  a  bold  man  vi'ho  un- 
dertakes to  make  people  wiser ;  and 
it  may  indeed  be  very  well  asked, 
"  What  have  you,  Mr.  Contributor, 
to  tell  us  about  the  month  of  June 
that  we  don't  know  already  ?  None 
of  your  evasions,  sir,  or  digressions; 
stick  to  your  subject ;  June  is  your 
text,  and  we  insist  upon  your  keep- 
ing to  it."  So  I  will,  gentle  reader, 
only  bear  with  me.  Much  you  no 
doubt  knov/  of  June.  You  know,  I 
dar3  say,  that  it  is  the  sixth  month 
in  the  year ;  that  it  has  some  con- 
nection with  Juno;  that  May  comes 
before  it  and  July  after  it ;  and  that 
June  skies  are  said  by  poets  to  be 
blue.  Perhaps  you  also  know  that 
the  21st  of  June  is  the  longest  day 
in  all  the  year  throughout  the  north- 
ern hemisphere;  and  that  if  you  will 
only  go  far  enough  north,  you  may 
write  a  h'lUet-doux  by  the  light  of 
the  sun  at  midnight.  Now,  it  is  of 
this  very  fact  that  I  am  going  to 
speak;  a  phenomenon  which  I  sus- 
pect none  of  you  ever  saw,  and  of 
which,  although  you  entertain  a  spe- 
culative belief,  you  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  assured  by  an  eyewitness. 
Listen  then  to  me,  ye  sceptics,  and 
you  shall  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 


NE.    ^ 

Three  hours  before  midnight  on 
the  evening  of  the  SOth  of  June, 
1822,  I  left  the  house  of  an  hospi- 
table person  in  Tornea  (who  had  re- 
ceived me  two  days  before  as  a 
stranger),  to  witness  the  phenomenon 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  I 
took  no  guide  with  me;  for  company 
is  a  sad  intrusion  upon  those  contem- 
plative feelings  which  the  spectacle 
I  was  about  to  witness  must  neces- 
sarily excite.  Tornea,  as  my  read- 
ers probably  know,  is  a  wretched 
little  place,  although  the  reputed  ca- 
pital of  Lapland ;  its  streets  are 
neither  long  nor  intricate,  so  that  I 
was  soon  clear  of  the  town.  In  the 
environs  of  Tornea  there  are  attempts 
at  cultivation  and  inclosure ;  there 
are  some  small  fields  of  rye,  some 
patches  of  oats,  and  some  scanty 
pasturage,  and  a  number  of  small 
gardens,  the  productions  of  which 
include  only  the  most  hardy  vegeta- 
bles, but  abundance  of  those  quick- 
blowing  flowers  which  are  called  into 
life  and  beauty  even  by  a  Lapland 
sun.  The  change  indeed  which  is 
created  in  the  aspect  of  nature  by 
but  a  few  days  of  summer  in  these 
northern  regions  is  miraculous  : 

For,  Lapland,  though  thy  region  barren  be. 
Ami  cold  the  wii)d  that  whistles  o'er  thy  lorn 
And  cheerless  plains,  where  here  and  there  a 

tree 
Stands  lone  and  desolate;  and  though  thy 

uiorn. 
Day  after  day  in  snows  and  darkness  born, 
Ushers  few  tedious  hours  of  struggling  light: 
Yet  does  the  spring  a  little  while  adorn 
Thy  barren  land.    The  sun  looks  out  of  night, 
And  Nature  smiles  around,  and  gladdens  at 

the  si"ht. 
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Anil,  o!)!  the  summer  of  a  northern  land,       | 
Short  as  it  is,  o'erflowcth  in  delight ;  1 

For,  !ike  the  work  of  an  enchanter's  wand,      I 
The   rapid  change  seems  to  the   gladden'd 

sight.  I 

How  sweet  it  is  when  the  cold  robe  of  white   ] 
Kature  has  worn  so  long,  turns  into  green! 
^VI»en  darkness  flies,  and  earth  and  heaven  { 

look  bright,  I 

And   thousand  flowers  of  various  hues  arc 

seen. 
As  if  tlie  melting  snow  heaven's  summer-dew 

had  bceu ! 

Every  one  has  heard  of  "  Tor- 
nea's  hoary  brow."  But  it  ^vas  not 
hoary  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1822.  The  Hill  of  Tornea 
is  but  a  low  hill,  not  higher,  nor  I 
believe  so  high  as  many  in  the  north- 
ern counties  of  England,  but  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  difficult  to  climb. 
A  little  after  ten  I  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  it,  and  proceeded  slowly  to  as- 
cend- The  lower  part  affords  pas- 
ture for  some  goats,  and  perhaps  for 
deer,  at  some  periods;  but  in  the 
month  of  June  there  are  few  deer  to 
be  seen  in  this  district,  the  greater 
number  having  been  sent  to  the  sum- 
mer fair  at  Drontheim. 

As  I  ascended,  the  sun  continued 
to  sink,  and  when  I  reached  the 
summit,  which  I  did  about  a  quarter 


past  eleven,  it  had  descended  nearly 
to  the  horizon.     There  was  a  dead 
stillness ;  the  sky  was  perfectly  un- 
clouded, but  curtained  as  if  by  a  ])ale 
film.     Upon  earth,  all  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  night  and  dark- 
ness ;   no   human   being   was  to  be 
seen ;    no   bird   was   on   the   wing ; 
there  was  no  cry  of  any  animal.    The 
fowls  of  heaven  had  covered  their 
heads  with    their  wings,    and    the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  couched  in 
sleep ;   it  was  the  feeling  of  night, 
too  —  the  chill   of  night,    and   the 
breathless  calm  of  midnight.     But 
above,  the  sun  was  yet  in  the  sky, 
dull  and  deathlike,  and  seemed  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  the  world  to  the 
shadows  of  night.    I  stood  and  gazed 
upon  him ;   slowly  he   sunk,   lower 
and  lower ;  at  length  his  rim  touched 
the  horizon — it  dipped   below  it — 
but  for  an  instant,  and  then  emerged 
again  upon  the  azure.     In  a  ^ew  mo- 
ments the  seeming  of  night  was  no 
longer  visible  ;  it  was  morning  ;  and 
as  I  descended  from  my  elevation,  I 
heard  the  chirping  of  the  early  bird, 
and  saw  the  goats  rise  lip  and  begin 
to  crop  the  herbage. 
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No.  IV. 


The  Carnival  is  at  length  over; 
and  to  the  season  of  riot,  noise,  con- 
fusion, and  dissipation,  has  succeeded 
that  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The 
people  of  fashion,  instead  of  dancing 
and  masquerading  till  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  are  content  to  sit  quiet- 
ly and  play  at  cards  till  two  or  three; 
and  instead  of  volujTtuous  dinners, 
and  still  more  voluptuous  suppers, 
are  satisfied  to  have  their  tables  sup- 
pUed  with  only  a  dozen  dishes,  con- 


Naples,  Mar.  4,  1827. 
sistuig  of  every  delicious  fish  of  the 
season,  dressed  in  all  the  luxury  and 
variety  of  the  most  inventive  cookery, 
with  an  after-course  of  pastry  and 
a  dessert  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats. 
Thus  they  fast ! 

I  bad  no  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Carnival  was  carried,  till 
this  year.  The  first  winter  I  was  in 
Italy  was  Jubilee,  or  Holy  Year;  in 
Rome  there  was  no  Carnival :  las6 
winter  it  was  Holy  Year  here,  and 
T  T  2 
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although  the  Carnival  did  take  place, 
it  was  kept  greatly  within  bounds : 
but  this  season  there  has  been  a  re- 
action, in  revenge  for  the  abstinence 
which  the  Holy  Year  had  imposed 
upon  them  ;  and  they  have,  indeed, 
entered  with  more  than  double  ar- 
dour into  all  the  amusements  conse- 
quent upon  the  Carnival.  Night 
after  night,  at  one  house  or  other, 
thei'e  has  been  a  fancy-ball  or  mask- 
ed ball ;  till,  at  last,  the  king  and  all  I 
the  royal  fiimily,  dressed  in  the  splen- 
dour of  Eastern  luxury,  covered 
with  brilliants  and  jewels,  presented 
themselves  in  the  rooms  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  paraded  up  and  down 
amongst  the  company  in  their  as- 
sumed and  costly  disguises ;  after 
which,  seating  themselves  on  a  tem- 
porary throne,  they  surveyed  at  lei- 
sure the  other  masques  got  up  for 
their  entertainment.  These  were  in 
many  respects  highly  interesting  and 
beautiful.  The  four  Italian  poets, 
Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  and  Ariosto, 
led  the  way,  followed  by  the  most 
conspicuous  characters  in  their  se- 
veral poems.  The  singular  assem- 
blage of  valiant  knights  in  armour, 
beautiful  ladies  in  the  costume  of  the 
middle  agcs,with  attendants,Trouba- 
dours,  &c.  formed  a  most  interesting 
spectacle.  The  poets  each  present- 
ed verses  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
chai'acters  went  through  a  stately  fi- 
gure-dance of  high  and  lofty  bear- 
ing, not  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racters assumed.  This  was  followed 
by  the  tarantella,  or  national  dance, 
by  eight  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
ladies  amongst  the  Neapolitan  nobi- 
lity, dressed  as  coniadini,  or  pea- 
sants ;  and  then  another  set,  in  what 
they  call  costiune  Scotzeise,  but  which 
has  no  other  resemblance  to  the 
Highland  dress  than  being  chequer- 


ed.    This  masque  was  composed  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  English,  v/ho 
happened  to  be  here  ;   and  I  must 
say,  for  the  credit  of  English  beauty, 
that  two  of  the  ladies.  Miss  Talbot 
and  Miss  Beresford,  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory's  niece,  were  among  the  hand- 
somest   of   the    party.     This   took 
place  at  the  Academia  Noh'ile,  where 
only  persons  of  a  certain  rank  are 
admitted ;  but  so  delighted  was  the 
king  v/ilh  this  spectacle,  that  he  was 
determined  to  have  it  all  exhibited 
before  the  public.    The  theatre,  the 
immense  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  was 
covered  with  planks  and  turned  into 
a  ball-room;    and  the  king,  queen, 
and  royal  family,  followed  by  all  the 
above-mentioned  noble  masks,  pa- 
raded in  theatrical  state  round  and 
round  the  pit ;  and  the  people  were 
admitted  to  see  the  performance,  and 
share  in  the  pleasure,  at  six  carUni 
(two   shillings)  per  head.     In  this 
way  do  the  English  pass  their  time 
at  Naples :   indeed,  this  season  has 
been  the  spring^tide  of  dissipation, 
and  so  entirely  has  my  quiet  occupa- 
tion been   broken  up  by  it,  that  I 
have  had  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 
How  long  one  may  be  in  a  place 
without    seeing    all   its   shows   and 
knowing  all  its  customs  !   I  have  just 
been  to  my   dinner,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  I  do  not  get  till 
dark ;  returning,  I  followed  the  ca- 
valcade of  the  Host,  which,  though 
I  had   often  seen  it  before,  I  had 
never  seen  in  quite  so  much  style. 
Besides  the  ordinary  umbrella  car- 
ried over  the  priest's  head,  there  was 
an  additional  canopy,  supported  by 
four  men,  covering  priest,  host,  um» 
brella  and  all.     The  whole  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  number  of  lantern-bearers 
and  torch-men,  and  others  carrying 
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whole  faggots  in  a  slate  of  blazing 
combustion.  As  it  proceeded  clown 
tlie  Strada  di  Ch'nija,  under  the 
gloomy  bridge  which  leads  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  it  had  a 
most  picturesque  and  solemn  effect. 
At  the  moment  of  the  Host's  passing, 
the  people  from  the  ground-floor  to 
the  (ifth  and  sixth  stories  bring  lights 
to  the  balconies  and  fall  down  on 
theu'  knees.  The  lights  are  as  sud- 
denly removed  when  the  canopy  has 
passed,  leaving  all  behind  in  a  state 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  which  you, 
accustomed  to  gas -lighted  streets, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  ;  but 
it  adds  most  wonderfully  to  the  ef- 
fect. The  lights,  seen  at  a  distance, 
may  be  supposed  an  emanation  from 
the  deity,  whose  little  wafer-form 
would  be  worth  nothing  without  all 
this  pomp  and  blaze. 

When  the  procession  reached  the 
palace  of  the  sick^man,  the  larger 
canopy  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  the 
wafer  and  umbrella  were  carried  up 
to  the  chamber :  this  was  another 
piece  of  theatx-ical  efffect.  The  lights 
were  seen  winding  up  the  steps  of 
the  palace,  and  the  gloom  of  the 
court-yard  contributed  to  its  impos- 
ing splendour.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
the  chamber,  the  mob  in  the  street 
lighted  the  faggots  and  made  a  blaze 
of  illumination  around  the  house.  I 
assumed  the  character  of  a  stranger, 
and  asked  a  man  what  all  this  meant. 
He  said,  "  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the 
house,  and  the  bonfire  was  made  to 


do  him  honour."  Still  there  was  a 
mystery  that  puzzled  me.  I  per- 
ceived that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple bearing  lights  and  kindling  fag- 
gots were  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
church,  but  voluntary  contributors  to 
the  parade  and  ceremony.  On  re- 
ferring to  a  book  of  indulgences,  I 
find  this  explained  :  there  it  is  set 
down,  that  *'  Pope  Innocent  XII.  in 
the  year  1695,  granted  seven  years 
and  forty  days  remission  of  the  pains 
of  Purgatory  to  all  who  accompany 
the  Host  to  the  houses  of  the  sick 
with  torches  or  lighted  candles ;  five 
years  and  forty  days  to  those  who 
follow  it  without  lights ;  and  three 
years  and  forty  days  to  those  who, 
legitimately  prevented,  procure  or 
hire  other  persons  to  carry  torches, 
&c.  and  by  this  means  contribute  to 
the  splendour  of  the  ceremony." 

I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  ■ 
at  Rome,  in  which  he  says,  "  Wilkie 
is  painting  here  with  great  spirit. 
He  has  done  a  confessional  scene 
with  stuff  in  it  equal  to  Rembrandt.** 
He  has  also  done  a  picture  of  the 
Calabrian  Pipers,  and  one  of  the 
Washing  of  the  Pilgri?}is'  Feet :  so 
that  his  health  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved, at  which  I  am  sure  R , 

as  well  as  all  his  other  friends,  will 
rejoice. 

The  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  is  recovered  entirely  from  his 
hnsering  illness.  His  disorder  was 
bihous.  He  was  attended  by  Drs. 
Eden  and  Quin, 


IGNATIUS  DENNER. 

(Concluded  from  p,  264.) 


Ignatius  Denner  was  the  son  of 
this  doctor,  who,  through  his  arts, 
had  been  saved  from  the  flames,  along  i 
\yith  a  box  of  his  most  precious  va- ! 


luables.     From  his  earliest  youth  his 

father  had  initiated   him   into   the 

mysteries  of  his  infernal  art,  and  his 

1  soul  had  been  devoted  to  Satan  be- 
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fore  he  liad  attained  tlie  use  of  rea- 
When  Trabacchio  was  thrown 


son. 


into  prison,  the  boy  had  remained  in 
the  secret  chamber  among  the  spirits 
whom  the  magic  of  his  father  had  con- 
fined there,  and  when  the  charm  was 
destroyed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Do- 
minican, he  let  loose  the  powers  of 
the  hidden  chemical  preparations, 
fire  was  generated,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  dwelling  was  wrapt  in 
flames,  whilst,  unhurt  by  its  fury,  he 
escaped  from  amid  the  conflagration 
and  sought  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
which  his  father  had  designated  as 
his  asylum.  Soon  joining  him  there, 
they  hastily  fled  three  long  days' 
journey  from  Naples,  till  they  arrived 
at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman 
temple,  which  concealed  the  entrance 
to  a  spacious  cavern.  Here  Trabac- 
chio was  joyfully  welcomed  by  a  nu- 
merous band  of  robbers,  with  whom 
he  had  long  been  intimately  connect- 
ed, and  to  whom,  by  his  secret  in- 
telligence, he  had  often  rendered 
the  most  important  services.  To 
prove  their  sense  of  his  abilities,  they 
resolved  to  elect  him  their  chief, 
thereby  committing  to  him  the  su- 
preme command  over  the  numerous 
parlies  dispersed  through  Italy  and 
the  south  of  Germany,  Trabacchio, 
however,  declared  his  inability  to 
accept  the  honour,  alleging  that, 
from  the  preponderance  of  constella- 
tions inimical  to  him,  he  must  hence- 
forth lead  a  wandering  life,  nor  could 
he  bind  himself  by ,  any  tie  of  com- 
panionship. The  robbers  then  re- 
solved to  elect  his  son,  though  scarce- 
ly twelve  years  of  age,  for  their  chief, 
at  which  Trabacchio  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  and  left  the  boy  with  the 
band,  whose  leader  he  actually  be- 
came when  he  arrived  at  manhood. 
His  life  from  this  period  was  a 


tissue  of  crimes  and  cruelties,  to  which 
his  father,  who  often  visited  him, 
sometimes  staying  whole  weeks,  in- 
cessantly prompted  him.  The  active 
measures,  however,  pursued  by  the 
King  of  Naples  against  the  banditti, 
and  still  more  disagreement  among 
themselves,  ere  long  dissolved  this 
formidable  combination  under  one 
leader,  and  scarcely  could  the  infer- 
nal arts  which  the  youthful  Trabac- 
chio had  learned  from  his  father 
protect  him  from  the  dagger  of  his 
followers,  exasperated  and  alienated 
by  his  pride  and  severity.  He  fled 
to  Switzerland,  assumed  the  name 
of  Ignatius  Denner,  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  travelling  merchant, 
visited  the  various  fairs  in  Germany, 
till  he  had  collected  from  the  scat- 
tered relics  of  his  former  band  a  few 
of  the  boldest  spirits  who  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief. 

He  added,  thic'  his  father  was  yet 
living,  had  visited  him  frequently  in 
prison,  and  promised  to  rescue  him 
from  the  fate  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Now,  however,  as  it  ap- 
peared plainly  to  him,  from  the  pro- 
vidential deliverance  of  Andrew,  the 
power  of  his  father  was  circumscrib- 
ed, and  yielding  to  his  destiny,  he 
renounced  his  connection  with  Satan, 
and  would  expiate  his  crimes  and 
prove  his  repentance  by  patiently 
submitting  to  an  ignominious  death. 

Andrew,  to  whom  these  circum- 
stances were  related  by  the  count, 
doubted  no  longer  that  it  was  the 
old  man  who  had  visited  him  in  the 
prison,  and  enticed  him  to  make  his 
escape  and  join  his  career  of  wicked- 
ness. He  now  perceived  in  what 
peril  he  had  Hved  ever  since  his  first 
acquaintance  with  Denner,  but  could 
not  comprehend  what  could  have  so 
much  interested  the  latter  in  the  fate 
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of  Georgina  and  Inniself,  the  bene- 
fits he  Iiad  conferred  on  them  being 
incontestiblc. 

Andrew  now  found  himself  once 
more  in  quiet  after  safely  weathering 
the  storm ;  but  it  had  assailed  him 
with  too  much  violence  not  to  have 
a  powerful  induence  on  his  future 
life.  Besides,  though  formerly  a 
stout,  healthy  man,  grief,  long  im- 
prisonment, and  the  dreadful  tor- 
tures of  the  rack,  had  shrunk  his 
limbs  and  impaired  his  constitution, 
so  that  he  could  scarcely  endure  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase ;  and  moreover 
his  beloved  Georgina,  whose  deli- 
cate frame  could  ill  support  the  trials 
to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  was 
evidently  sinking  into  a  decline.  No 
assistance  availed  to  ward  off  the 
impending  danger,  and  a  few  months 
after  these  events  she  was  no  more. 
Andrew's  grief  approached  despair, 
and  but  for  his  lovely  boy,  the  very 
image  of  his  mother,  he  had  follow- 
ed her  to  the  grave.  For  his  child's 
sake  he  still  bore  the  burthen  of  ex- 
istence, and  his  exertions  were  suc- 
cessful ;  he  regained  his  health,  his 
former  vigour  returned,  and  he  once 
more  took  his  share  in  many  a  noble 
chase. 

The  trial  of  Denner  was  now 
conclmled ;  he  was  condemned  to 
the  flames,  as  his  father  had  for- 
merly been,  and  his  sentence  was 
to  be  carried  into  execution  in  a  few 
days. 

Andrew  was  returning  from  the 
forest  one  evening,  befox'e  twilight 
had  closed  in,  accompanied  by  his 
son ;  he  was  already  near  the  castle, 
when  his  attention  was  excited  by  a 
low  moaning,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  a  neighbouring  ditch.  He  has- 
tened to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  and  perceived  a  miserable 


object,  who,  stretched  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  was  apparently  at  the 
last  exti'emity  and  suffering  acute 
pain.  Andrew  threw  down  his  gim 
and  bag,  and  with  some  difficulty 
extricated  the  poor  wretch  ;  but  what 
was  his  horror  on  examining  his 
countenance  to  recognise  the  ac- 
cursed Denner!  He  drew  back  shud- 
dering ;  but  the  agonizing  cry  of  the 
expiring  wretch  recalled  him.  "  An- 
drew, Andrew,  is  it  you  ?  For  the 
sake  of  a  merciful  God,  to  whom  I 
recommend  my  soul,  take  pity  on  met 
If  you  save  me  you  save  a  soul  from 
eternal  damnation  ;  for  my  death  is 
fast  approaching,  and  my  crimes  are 
yet  unabsolved." — "  Cursed  mon- 
ster!" exclaimed  Andrew,  "murderer 
of  my  wife  and  child!  what  fiend 
has  brought  you  hither  to  complete 
your  malice  by  my  destruction?  Die 
— if  indeed  your  present  condition 
be  not  some  new  device  of  your  in- 
fernal hatred  tome  and  mine?"  At 
these  words  he  was  about  to  cast  him 
back  mto  the  ditch,  when  Denner 
faintly  uttered,  "  Andrew,  will  you 
destroy  the  father  of  your  beloved 
Georgina,  who  is  now  a  suppliant 
for  me  at  the  throne  of  grace  ?"  An- 
drew hesitated  —  the  name  of  his 
Georgina  unmanned  him.  Compas- 
sion even  for  the  destroyer  of  his 
happiness  penetrated  his  heart ;  he 
raised  the  fainting  Denner  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  him  with  difficulty  to 
his  house,  where  proper  restoratives 
soon  recovered  hinj  from  the  swoon 
into  which  he  had  fallen. 

The  night  before  his  execution 
the  fear  of  death  overcame  the  firm- 
ness of  Denner ;  he  was  convinced 
that  no  hope  of  escape  from  the 
dreadful  torments  of  the  stake  re- 
mained for  him.  In  the  agony  of 
despair,  he  grasped  the  iron  bars  of 
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tlie  window  of  his  dungeon,  which 
yielded  to  his  strength  and  broke  in 
liis  hands.  A  ray  of  hope  burst  on 
liis  mind.  His  prison  was  in  a  tower 
adjoining  the  ditch  of  the  ramparts, 
at  that  time  dry ;  the  height  was  not 
very  great,  and  in  a  moment  his  re- 
solution was  taken  to  leap  boldly 
down,  and  escape  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  His  chains  were  with  some 
difficulty  filed  asunder — he  sprang 
from  the  window — his  senses  forsook 
him,  and  when  they  returned,  it  was 
mid-day.  He  had  fallen  among  some 
high  grass,  which  had  saved  him 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces;  but  his 
hmbs  were  so  benumbed  and  bruised 
that  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  raise 
himself  on  his  feet.  A  prey  to  the 
insects  which  swarmed  around  him, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  drive 
away,  he  passed  the  day  in  torture. 
When  night  darkened,  he  crept 
slowly  to  the  edge,  and  fortunately 
discovered  a  small  pool  of  water,  at 
which  he  quenched  his  burning  thirst. 
He  felt  revived,  and,  exerting  every 
effort,  he  climbed  to  the  level  ground, 
and  gaining  the  forest,  wandered 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castle 
of  the  Count  Bach,  to  the  spot  where 
Andrew  had  found  him  nearly  at 
the  last  gasp.  The  exertions  he 
had  made  had  utterly  exliausted  his 
strength,  and  had  Andrew  arrived 
a  few  minutes  later  death  had  closed 
his  career. 

Without  considering  what  was  in 
future  to  be  done  with  this  unfortu- 
nate wretch,  Andrew  conveyed  him 
carefully  and  cautiously  to  a  small 
room  in  his  house,  omitted  no  means 
for  his  recovery,  and  observed  so 
much  secrecy  that  no  one  suspected 
the  presence  of  the  stranger.  An- 
drew now  inquired  if  he  were  really 
the  father  of  Georgina.     "  It   is 


j  truth,"  replied  Ignatius.  "Whilst  re- 
I  siding  at  ISaples  I  wedded  a  lovely 
I  girl,  who  became  the  mother  of  a 
j  daughter.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant secrets  of  my  father  was  the  pre- 
paration of  that  most  wonderful  me- 
dicine, of  which  the  chief  ingredient 
is  the  heart's  blood  of  a  child  nine 
wrecks,  months,  or  years  old,  and 
who  must  be  freely  intrusted  by  its 
parents  to  its  destroyer.  The  nearer 
his  relationship  to  the  victim  the  more 
powerful  the  properties  of  the  medi- 
cine, which  not  only  restores  youth, 
but  will  even  convert  baser  metals 
into  gold.  My  father  sacrificed  with 
this  object  all  his  children  excepting 
myself,  and  it  was  my  intention  to 
devote  my  infant  to  the  same  fate. 
I  do  not  know  what  led  my  wife  to 
suspect  my  purpose;  but,  before  the 
ninth  week  had  elapsed,  she  had  dis- 
appeared, and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  after  that  I  heard  she  had  died 
in  Naples,  and  that  her  daughter 
Georgina  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
miserable  and  inhuman  mistress.  I 
after Vv'ards  learned  her  marriage  with 
you  and  the  place  of  your  residence. 
Now  you  may  guess  why  I  felt  so 
much  attachment  for  your  wife,  and 
why  I  strove  so  hard  to  induce  you 
to  resign  your  child  to  my  care.  But 
to  your  wonderful  deliverance  from 
all  my  snares  I  owe  my  tai'dy,  but 
sincere  repentance  and  remorse.  As 
to  the  box  of  jewels,  it  is  the  same 
I  saved  from  my  father's  house,  and 
you  may  keep  them  for  your  child." 
— "  That  box,"  exclaimed  Andrew, 
"  is  no  longer  in  my  possession  ; 
Georgina  gave  it  back  to  you  on  that 
fatal  day  when  our  darling  was  mur- 
dered by  your  accursed  hand." — 
"  Yet,"  replied  Ignatius,  "  without 
her  knowledge,  I  returned  it  to  her: 
search  in  the  great  black  trunk,  and 
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you  will  find  it."  Andrew  searched 
and  found  the  box,  exactly  as  it  had 
first  been  given  into  his  charge. 

Andrew  could  not  prevent  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  dread  from 
hanging  on  his  mind,  and  often  wish- 
ed that  Ignatius  had  perished  before 
his  arrival.  The  repentance  and 
sorrow  of  the  latter  seemed  it  is  true 
to  be  sincere ;  he  spent  his  time  in 
acts  of  devotion  or  in  playing  with 
young  George,  to  whom  he  appeared 
passionately  attached.  Andrew,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  be  on  his  guard, 
and,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  dis- 
covered the  whole  to  the  count,  who 
was  not  a  little  astonislied  at  the 
singular  decrees  of  fate. 

Some  months  passed  away;  the 
autumn  approached,  and  Andrew  was 
again  employed  daily  with  the  chase, 
leaving  his  boy  in  the  care  of  an  old 
huntsman,  to  whom  the  story  was 
confided.  One  evening,  as  Andrew 
returned  from  hunting,  the  old  man 
met  him,  and  bluntly  observed,  *' Mas- 
ter, beware  of  yon  bad  man ;  some 
evil  spirit  visits  him  every  night  in- 
visible to  me."  This  news  fell  on 
the  heart  of  Andrew  like  a  thunder- 
clap :  he  knew  but  too  well  who  this 
mysterious  visitor  might  be.  The 
old  huntsman  further  related,  that  for 
many  evenings  past,  about  twilight, 
strange  voices  had  been  heard  in 
Trabacchio's  room,  as  if  disputing; 
and  that  very  afternoon,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  on  suddenly  opening  the 
door,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  figure 
clothed  in  a  red  mantle,  which  had 
immediately  darted  out  of  the  window 
and  disappeared.  Full  of  terror  and 
rage,  Andrew  hastened  to  the  cham- 
ber of  his  guest,  reproached  him  with 
his  conduct,  and  threatened,  if  he 
did  not  wholly  forsake  his  evil  ways, 
to  give  him  up  to  justice.  Trabac- 
Vol  IX,  No.  Lir, 


chio  answered  with  every  appearance 
of  grief,  that  it  was  but  too  true 
his  father,  whose  powers  were  not 
yet  destroyed,  had  begun  again  to 
torment  him,  and  urge  him  to  aban- 
don his  present  innocent  life;  but 
that  he  had  invariably  repulsed  his 
endeavours,  and  was  resolved  to 
spend  the  short  remainder  of  his 
days  as  a  sincere  penitent.  In  fact, 
the  mysterious  visits  apparently  ceas- 
ed; but  Andrew  observed  that  the 
eyes  of  Trabacchio  glov/ed  with  a 
wilder  expression,  and  that  he  occa- 
sionally resumed  his  strange  and  con- 
temptuous manner.  During  their 
family  prayers  he  was  remarked  to 
shudder  convulsively,  and  the  service 
was  not  unfrequently  interrupted  in 
an  unaccountable  manner.  Strong 
blasts  of  wind  would  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  and  the  book  it- 
self was  once  forcibly  struck  out  of 
the  hands  of  Andrew.  "  Accursed 
fiend,  avaunt!  thou  hast  no  power 
here  1"  cried  he  aloud,  and  a  hollow 
laugh  echoed  through  the  room,  and 
a  sound  like  the  flapping  of  wings 
was  heard  outside :  still  it  was  only 
the  wind  and  rain  of  a  stormy  night, 
according  to  Trabacchio ;  but  his 
argument  failed  to  convince  Andrew, 
who  now  expressed  his  fixed  deter- 
mination of  surrendering  him  to  jus- 
tice. Trabacchio  wept  bitterly,  im- 
plored his  compassion  in  the  name  of 
all  the  saints ;  and  poor  little  George, 
without  comprehending  what  was  the 
matter,  joined  his  entreaties.  "Well," 
said  Andrew,  **  stay- here  then  one 
day  longer.  We  will  see  whether 
these  interruptions  are  repeated  at 
the  hour  of  prayer  this  evening,  after 
my  return  from  hunting." 

The  following  day  was  clear  and 
fine,  and  Andrew  set  out  hoping  for 
success.    Before  he  returned  it  grew 
U  u 
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dark,  and  he  felt  an  unusual  sense 
of  undefined  terror  come  over  him. 
His  own  singular  fate,  the  memory 
of  his  dear  Georgina  and  of  his  mur- 
dered child,  were  recalled  so  vividly 
to  his  mind,  that,  wrapped  in  me- 
lancholy abstraction,  he  missed  his 
way,  and  struck  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest.     Suddenly  he  perceived  a 
dazzling  light,  which  flashed  from  a 
neighbouring  thicket,   and,   excited 
by  a  strong  presentiment  of  some  im- 
pending danger,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  spot  and  approached  the  fire. 
Beside  it  stood  the  form  of  the  elder 
Trabacchio,  habited  in  the  same  red 
cloak,  worked  with  gold,  his  sword 
by  his  side,  his  hat  surmounted  with 
a  red  feather,  and  his  wondrous  cas- 
ket under  his  arm.     He  gazed  sted- 
fastly  on  the  flame,  which  burst  from 
a  retort  in  blue  sulphureous  flashes. 
At  his  feet  lay  little  George,  bound 
and  senseless;  whilst  Ignatius  knelt 
over  him,  and  prepared  to  strike  a  \ 
dagger  to  his  heart.  Andrew's  scream  | 
of  agony  caused  the  murderer  to  look 
round ;   but   at  the  same  instant   a  ; 
bullet  from  Andrew's  rifle   ci'ashed  ! 
through  his  brain,  and  stretched  him  ' 
upon   bis  victim.     The   other  form  i 
vanished.    Andrew  sprang  forward, 
pushed  the  corpse  aside,  and,  snatch-  i 
ing  his  child  in  his  arms,  stopped  not ' 
till  he  reached  his  ovvn  home.     His  \ 
boy  was  unhurt ;    terror  alone  had  I 
rendered  him  senseless,  and  as  soon  | 
as  he  was  recovered  Andrew  return- ! 
ed  to  the  forest,  anxious  to  convince  < 
himself  of  Trabacchio's  death,  and 
to  bury  the  body.     He  roused  the  | 
old  huntsman,   who  lay  in   a   deep 
sleep,  his  food  having  been  drugged 
by  Trabacchio  for  that  purpose;  and 
both  departed  from  the  house  with 
lanterns    and    spades,  and   reached 
the  spot  where  lay  Trabacchio  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  yet  alive.     His 


strength  suflSced  only  to  utter  deep 
and  fiend-like  curses  upon  Andrew, 
and  then  his  spirit  fled  to  his  infernal 
master.  A  deep  hole  was  quickly 
dug,  and  the  corpse  deposited  in  it. 
"  Lay  not  his  blood  to  my  charge, 
O  merciful  God !"  exclaimed  Andrew ; 
"  it  was  spilt  to  save  my  only  child : 
yet  will  I  pray  for  his  soul,  dig  and 
place  a  little  cross  above  his  grave." 
Returning,  however,  for  this  purpose 
^on  the  following-day,  he  found  the 
grave  opened  and  the  body  gone: 
whether  this  was  the  work  of  wild 
beasts  or  of  any  other  power  was 
doubtful.  Andrew  hastened  with 
his  child  and  the  old  huntsman  to 
the  Count  von  Bach,  and  related  all 
that  had  occurred.  The  count  ap- 
proved his  conduct,  and  ordered  the 
whole  strange  tale  to  be  entered 
among  the  archives  of  the  castle. 

These  awful  events  had  deeply 
aflTected  Andrew,  and  it  may  be  well 
supposed  sleep  did  not  visit  his  eyes 
the  following  night.  While  he  lay  in 
a  state  between  waking  and  dreaming, 
he  heard  a  rustling  sound  in  the  room, 
and  a  glimmer  of  scarlet  flashed 
tlirough  the  darkness.  He  raised 
his  head,  but  could  distinguish  no- 
thing. A  voice,  however,  murmured 
distinctly,  "The  treasure  is  thine! 
the  treasure  is  now  thine ;  use  it  as 
thine  own !"  A  sudden  feeling  of 
joy  came  over  him ;  but,  rising,  he 
prayed  earnestly,  as  the  day  broke, 
that  he  might  be  enlightened  to  act 
accordincc  to  the  will  of  God.  Risinor 
from  his  knees,  he  cried,  "  I  know 
now  what  my  duty  is,  and  how  I  may 
banish  yon  fiend  and  avert  evil  from 
my  house."  He  snatched  up  the 
chest  of  jewels  and  flung  it,  without 
opening,  into  a  <Ieep  cleft  of  the 
rock.  No  further  molestation  was 
ever  afterwards  offered  him,  but  he 
lived  to  a  h.Tppy  and  vigorous  old  age. 
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Slavtuy  has  employed  many  elo- 
quent tongues  and  pens  in  its  discus- 
sion ;  I  mean  the  slavery  of  the  poor 
Africans,  both  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  free  North  America,  that 
foul  blot  in  her  else  bright  escutcheon. 
Aware  as  I  am  that  all  this  is  no  no- 
A'elty,  and  that  to  some  it  may  be  i 
"  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale;"  still, 
as  I  am  in  a  scribing  and  transcrib- 
ing humour,  I  hope  to  be  borne 
with  for  a  h\v  moments. 

My  thoughts  were  turned  into 
their  present  channel  by  accidentally 
taking  up  a  scrap  of  a  newspaper, 
which  proved  to  be  part  of  a  Charles- 
ton Journal,  and  which  had  just 
been  sent  to  my  house  as  an  envelope 
for  some  small  article.  It  was  chiefly 
covered  with  advertisements  of  very 
various  descriptions;  and  immediate- 
ly following  a  very  tempting  one,  in 
which  was  recommended  a  lot  of  su- 
perior jewellery  and  nicknacks  to  the 
fair  sex  of  Charleston,  came  a  very 
staggering  one  to  John  Bull,  in 
which  fifteen  women  and  children 
w-ere  offered  for  Siile  with  as  much 
coolness  and  sa?ig  froid  as  the  be- 
fore-mentioned jewellery.  Thus  it 
ran : 

VALUABLE  NEGROES  AT  PRIVATE 
SALE. 
'Fifteen  prime  negroes,  in  tliree  families ; 
viz.  a  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
an    excellent   cook    and    house-servant,    of 
warranted  character,  and  her  five  children. 

Agirl,  thirteen  years  old,  sews  handsome, 
and  is  handy  about  house;  a  girl,  eleven 
years  old;  a  boy,  eight  years  old  j  two 
girls,  six  and  three  years  old. 

Another  woman,  an  excellent  pastry- 
cook, washer  and  ironer,  of  warranted  cha- 
racter, with  her  five  children  ;  viz.  a  girl,  fif- 
teen years  old,  an  excellent  seamstress  and 
house-servant  ;  a  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
handy  about  house;  a  boy,  nine  j'ears  old, 
handy  about  bouse  ;  a  girl,  three  years  old ; 
a  boy,  three  month*  old. 


Also  a  wench,  nbout  twenty-five  or  twen- 
ty-six years  old,  accustomed  to  the  country, 
and  to  field  and  house-work  ;  with  her  two 
male  children,  about  four  and  one  year  old  ; 
is  willing  to  go  again  into  the  country. 

For  price  and  terms,  which  will  be  accom- 
modating to  approved  purchasers,  apply  to 
Isaac  C.  Moses  and  Co. 

Nov.  7.  Vcnd'ie-RaHge. 

Now,  however  awful  all  this  is  to 
the,  feelings  of  a  well-disposed  slave- 
ry-hating Englishman,  it  is  pretty 
well  authenticated,  that,  in  very  many 
instances,  the  black  slaves  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies  are  treated 
well ;  having  their  regular  hours  for 
labour,  and  as  regular  hours  for  rest 
and  recreation ;  with  not  unfrequent- 
ly  a  small  garden  allotted  to  them, 
and  other  advantages,  said  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  of  most  English  day- 
labourers  at  the  present  time.  How- 
ever, be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  no  excuse 
for  the  cold-blooded  transfer  of  hu- 
man beings,  as  offered  in  the  adver- 
tisement I  have  copied  ;  nor  for  the 
degrading  "fact  of  there  being  any 
one  country,  at  this  time  of  day, 
whose  law^s  allow  one  set  of  men  to 
be  the  absolute  property  of  another, 
like  "  the  beasts  that  perish." 

But  it  is  not  my  object  to  enlarge 
on  this  part  of  my  subject:  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  every  Briton, 
who  feels  a  proper  indignation  at  the 
circumstance  of  his  fellow-creatures 
being  thus  passed  from  one  farm  or 
one  family  to  another,  with  the  same 
indifference  as  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a 
drove  of  oxen  would,  be,  to  a  some- 
thing at  home  very  like  slavery,  aye, 
white  slavery;  and  that,  too,  in  this 
very  overgrown  London  of  ours  : 
and  moreover  it  is  practised  towards 
the  fairest  portion  of  God's  crea- 
;  tures  ;  to  those  who  are  intended  to 
form,  and  do  form,  man's  deareat  so- 
"  U  u  2 
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lace  in  those  weary  and  bitter  hours 
when  the  world  has  lost  its  charms, 
and  misfortune  or  calamity  has  over- 
taken him ;  and  whose  joyous  smiles 
in  brighter  moments  give  every  plea- 
sure an  additional  zest.     Increduhty 
may  affect  to   doubt   the    truth  or 
the  possibility  of  this  ;  but  it  is  "  an 
ower  true  tale."     I  allude   to  the 
shameful   way   in  which   hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  the  most  re- 
spectable young  women  ai'e  treated, 
botli  as  workwomen  and  apprentices, 
by  the  mantua-makers  and  milliners 
of  the  metropolis  ;  and  especially  by 
those  at  the  west  end  of  the  town. 
Male  labourers,   be   their  business 
what  it  may,  have  their  regular  hours 
of  employment,  and  as  regular  pe- 
riods of  the  day  allowed  for  meals  ; 
their  time  of  work  seldom  exceeds 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  if  it  does, 
the  men  are  paid  extra  for  it ;  and, 
indeed,   their   general  emoluments, 
however  murmured  at,  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  pay  of  females  for 
any  work  they  perform.     But  look 
at   the    tender   girl  fifteen    or  six- 
teen years  old,  taken  from  her  com- 
fortable home,   her   kind  attentive 
parents,  and  bound  to  some  fashion- 
able dress-maker  for  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  more  years,  as  the  case  may 
be.     Here  she  is  expected  to  make 
a  genteel  appearance,  and  although 
from  100^.  to  200/.  premium  may  have 
been  paid  with  her,  she  is  expected 
to  work  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
poorest  Irish  labourer  who  ever  car- 
ried a  hod.    Early  morning  sees  her 
labours  commence,  and  late  midnight 
does  not  behold  the  termination  of 
them ;  while  very  short  portions  of 
time   are  allowed   for   still  shorter 
meals ;    as   it   is   generally   another 
maxim  of  these  task-mistresses,  to 
take  care  that  in  proportion  as  the 


labour  of  their  young  women  is  hard, 
so  shall  their  food  be  common  and 
scanty. 

Glad,  indeed,  as  is  a  bird  of  its 
liberty,  are  the  fags  of  the  mantua- 
maker  when  Sunday  dawns  upon 
their  aching  heads  and  fingers ;  when 
a  day,  not  only  of  quiet,  but  of  plen- 
ty and  good  treatment  awaits  them. 

The  only  reason  pretended  to  be 
given  for  this  excessive  labour  is, 
that  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  sel- 
dom allow  much  time  for  the  getting 
up  of  their  dresses.  If  such  be  the 
fact,  then  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion 
should  be  ashamed  of  being  the 
cause  of  young  females,  many  of 
them  as  tenderly  brought  up  as  they 
have  been,  and  some  who  have  en- 
tered life  with  almost  as  brilliant 
prospects,  working  closely  with  the 
needle,  in  a  constrained  sitting  pos- 
ture, from  six  in  the  morning  till  one, 
two,  or  three,  on  the  succeeding  one. 
This  is  well  known  by  thousands  to 
be  no  exaggerated  picture  ;  and  it  is 
constantly  occurring.  But  the  real 
fact  is,  that  the  fault  is  not  with  our 
ladies  who  employ  the  dress-makers; 
but  it  lies  with  the  latter,who,  instead 
ofhiring  additional  hands — and  there 
are  but  too  many  unemployed — ra- 
ther choose  to  compel  their  regular 
apprentices,  &c.  to  turn  night  into 
day,  for  a  length  of  time  together, 
so  that  the  order  may  be  completed 
without  any  increase  of  expense  to 
themselves. 

But  too  many  of  the  victims  of 
this  slavish  system — for  certainly 
there  is  not  much  free-will  about  it — 
after  they  have  passed  the  ordeal  of 
compulsory  needle-work,  come  forth 
into  the  world,  many  of  them  with 
broken  constitutions  ;  some,  alas ! 
with  morals  not  improved;  and  all 
with  a  complete  hatred  for  that  which 
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their  friends  liad  paid  so  much  and 
they  had  sacrificed  so  much  to  learn  : 
for  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  all 
v'ho  know  much  of  the  world,  if 
they  ever  saw  a  female  who  in  her 
youth  had  heen  fagged  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  that  did  not  in  her 
heart  detest  needle-work. 

I  have  often  thought  that  our  le- 
gislature would  do  well  to  regulate 
the  hours  and  the  price  of  female 
labour :  for  not  only  in  the  busi- 
nesses I  have  spoken  of,  but  in  every 
other  where  females  are  employed, 
it  is  notorious  how  ill  they  are  paid. 
The  man  v.ho  purchases  a  ready- 
made  linen  shirt  would  blush  for 
poor  human  nature  if  he  knew,  what 
is  a  certain  fact,  that  a  very  good 
shirt  is  made,  for  the  shops  (as  they 
call  it)  for  one  shilling  !  the  work- 
woman finding  out  of  that  needles 
and  thread  ;  and  as  to  what  is  called 
slop-work^  a  blue  jacket  and  trow- 
sers  are  made  for  even  less  than  a 
shilling.  People  may  say  this  is  not 
slavery,  because  they  are  not  obliged 
to  do  it ;  but  what  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  they  to  do  ?     The  work- 


house, oy  worse,  stares  them  in  the 
face  if  they  do  not ;  and  indeed, 
with  such  miserable  pay,  the  parish 
has  but  too  often  to  assist  them  :  and 
the  melancholy  consequence  of  all 
this  needs  no  comment.  The  lost  and 
degraded  state  of  many  females  in 
our  crowded  streets  speaks  volumes 
on  the  subject. 

To  the  Repository  of  Arts,  as  a 
work  more  especially  appropriated 
to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  fair  sex,  I  have  ventured  to 
send  this  trifle,  in  the  hope  that 
some  amelioration  of  the  prolonged 
and  unhealthy  labour  I  have  spoken 
of  may  be  brought  about  through 
the  intervention  of  those  of  your 
gentle  readers,  whose  situation  in  life 
may  enable  them  to  say  to  a  milliner 
or  dress-maker,  "  I  will  not  employ 
you  again,  if  I  know  that  a  female  in 
your  establishment  is  kept  longer  at 
the  needle  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
day,  or  that  she  is  employed  at  all 
during  any  of  those  hours  of  the 
night  that  should  be  devoted  to  rest." 

J.  M.  LuVCEY. 


VILLARS:  A  Tale. 


George  Villars,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman of  good  birth  and  large  for- 
tune, inherited  from  nature  all  the 
qualities  which,  properly  cultivated, 
can  render  man  happy.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  him,  that  was  not  the  case ; 
his  education  was  very  defective,  but 
his  heart  and  his  understanding  were 
excellent.  Life  opened  upon  him  in 
dazzling  colours ;  rich,  amiable,  and 
handsome,  he  was  universally  court- 
ed. Wherever  he  went  the  hand  of 
friendship  was  extended  to  him,  and 
the  smile  of  welcome  hailed  his  ap- 
proach.   Warm-hearted  and  confid- 


ing, he  trusted  entirely  to  appear- 
ances, and  soon  became  the  dupe  of 
an  unfaithful  mistress  and  a  false 
friend. 

Fortunately  for  him,  his  eyes  were 
opened  in  time  to  prevent  his  taking 
pollution  to  his  arms  ;  but  the  disco- 
very was  a  dagger  to  his  heart. 
Pride  sustained  him  outwardly  under 
the  blow,  but  it  preyed  upon  his  spi- 
rits ;  he  became  disgusted  with  life, 
and  lost  all  confidence  in  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Had  he  consulted  his  in- 
clinations alone,  he  would  have  bu- 
ried himself  in  solitude ;   but  his 
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pride  forbade  a  step  uhich  would 
have  proclaimed  his  wretchedness. 
He  must  live  in  the  public  eye ;  he 
must  shew  his  contempt,  his  indiffer- 
ence for  her  whose  remembrance 
was  still  agony.  He  went  to  Paris, 
was  seen  constantly  in  the  best  so- 
ciety, and  in  all  fashionable  public 
places;  and  while  every  day  deep- 
ened his  disgust  of  life,  he  was  en- 
vied and  admired  as  the  fiivourite  of 
nature  and  fortune. 

One  night  he  was  returning  home 
earlier  than  usual,  and  on  foot;  in 
passing  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.  he 
perceived  a  man  seated  on  the  para- 
pet holding  a  dog  upon  his  knees, 
which  he  seemed  to  be  fondling,  for 
he  was  stooping  over  it.  Just  as 
Villars  came  up,  he  suddenly  rose 
and  threw  the  animal  into  the  river; 
but  he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when 
he  staggered  and  fell.  Villars  hast- 
ened to  the  spot,  and  found  him  in  a 
swoon.  He  tried,  for  some  moments 
ineffectually,  to  restore  him  to  his 
senses ;  at  last  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  life  slowly  return,  and  at 
the  same  instant  a  dog  dripping  with 
water  ran  up  to  the  sufferer  and  be- 
gan to  caress  him.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  faithful  creature  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  destroy ;  but  the  stone, 
which  he  tied  round  his  neck  with 
an  unsteady  hand,  was  so  badly  fast- 
ened that  the  dog  shook  it  off  with- 
out difficulty. 

It  would  have  moved  a  harder 
heart  than  that  of  Villars,  to  see  the 
caresses  which  the  affectionate  crea- 
ture lavished  upon  his  master,  as  he 
strove  by  plaintive  moans  to  call  him 
back  to  life.  At  last  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  wildly  upon  the 
dog.  "  Azor !  my  poor  Azor !"  cried 
he,  bursting  into  tears,  "  have  I  not 
then  destroyed  thee  V 


"  He  has  escaped  a  death  which 
you  do  not  appear  to  have  inflicted 
wihmgiy. 

"  Willingly !  ah,  no,  no !  But  I 
have  no  means,  none,  none  on  earth ! 
I  could  not  see  him  die  of  hunger, 
and  I  have  offered  him  in  vain  to 
different  people.  Will  you  take  him, 
sir  ?     Do,  I  beseech  you,  do !" 

Touched  at  once  by  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  poor  sufferer  and 
the  despair  of  his  tone,  Villars  said, 
in  a  soothing  voice,  "  I  would  not 
refuse  your  dog,  did  I  not  think  you 
would  like  better  to  keep  him  your- 
self; and  I  will  enable  you  to  do  it, 
at  least  for  the  present." 

He  drew  a  louis-d'or  from  his 
purse  and  placed  it  in  the  old 
man's  hand.  Words  cannot  de- 
scribe the  burst  of  gratitude  with 
which  it  was  received.  "  You  have 
saved  ray  life !"  cried  he.  *'  Mine ! 
did  I  say  ?  Ah,  my  God  !  a  life  a 
thousand  times  dearer  than  mine. 
My  child,  my  poor  Julia,  will  now 
have  food."  He  attempted  to  move, 
but  he  tottered  and  would  have 
fallen  had  not  Villars  supported  him ; 
nor  would  he  leave  him  till  he  had 
conducted  him  to  his  dwelling,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  as  he 
v/ent,  he  took  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  few  bis- 
cuits. Never  did  succour  come  at  a 
more  seasonable  moment:  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  man,  reduced  at  once 
by  sickness  and  famine,  was  nearly 
exhausted  ;  in  a  few  hours  relief 
would  have  been  too  late.  Villars 
left  his  purse,  and  taking  the  direc- 
tion of  the  old  man,  hastened  to 
send  a  physician  to  his  suffering 
daughter. 

Villars  had  that  night  a  sound  and 

tranquil  sleep,  the  first  he  had  en- 

'  joyed  for  a  long  time.    The  next 
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day  he  visited  the  old  man,  whom  he 
found  greatly  restored ;  and  he  heard 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  the  phy- 
sician had  declared,  that  quiet  and 
good  nourishment  were  all  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  young  wo- 
man's recovery.  In  spite  of  the 
wretchedness  of  his  appearance,  the 
manner  and  language  of  the  old  man 
were  those  of  a  gentleman.  His 
gratitude  had  in  it  nothing  servile ; 
it  seemed  the  frank  emotion  of  a  ge- 
nerous mind  ;  and  before  Villars 
quitted  him,  he  determined  to  secure 
his  old  age  from  the  attacks  of  pe- 
nury. But  on  returning  home,  he 
found  a  letter  which,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  drove  every  thing  from  his 
mind :  his  mother,  whom  he  tender- 
ly loved,  was  taken  suddenly  and 
dangerously  ill,  so  dangerously  that 
it  was  requisite  for  him  to  set  out  im- 
mediately, if  he  hoped  to  find  her 
alive. 

He  lost  not  an  instant  in  obeying 
the  summons;  but  just  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  departing,  he  recollect- 
ed the  poor  old  man.  He  wrote  a 
hasty  line  to  account  for  not  seeing 
him  again,  gave  him  his  address  in 
England,  and  desired  to  hear  how  he 
went  on.  He  inclosed  also  a  bank- 
note of  a  thousand  francs,  and  sent 
the  letter  by  his  valet,  with  directions 
to  deliver  it  to  the  old  man  himself. 

The  crisis  of  his  mother's  disorder 
was  over  when  he  arrived  ;  she  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger.  He  staid 
till  he  saw  her  perfectly  recovered, 
and  then,  unable  to  remain  in  a  place 
which  brought  to  his  mind  the  most 
painful  recollections,  he  returned  to 
France. 

Although  surprised  and,  in  some 
degree,  offended  at  not  hearing  from 
tlie  old  man,  Villars  still  felt  an  in- 


terest in  his  fate.  He  went  to  in- 
quire after  him,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  quitted  his  lodging  suddenly, 
and  no  one  knew  whither  he  was 
gone  :  his  daughter  accompanied 
him,  and  both  were  in  perfect  health. 
"  He  is  like  the  rest,"  said  Villars 
to  himself,  "  no  sincerity,  no  grati- 
tude. What  a  fool  was  I  to  expect 
it !"  and  for  some  days  he  was  more 
gloomy  than  usual.  Some  months 
elapsed,  and  he  had  nearly  forgotten 
the  adventure,  when  one  day,  in 
crossing  the  gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  he  saw  a  lady  drop  a  hand- 
kerchief; he  stooped  to  present  it  to 
her,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  little  dog 
which  was  running  on  before  her 
turned  back,  and  springing  up  to 
Villars,  began  to  caress  him  with 
great  fondness. 

"  Come  away,  Azor  1"  cried  the 
lady. 

"  Azor  !"  repeated  Villars,  "  can  it 
be?"     He  looked  up  as  he  spoke, 
and  met  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  girl 
fixed  upon  him,  with  a  look  in  which 
joy,  timidity,  and  surprise  were  blend- 
{  ed.     She  advanced  eagerly,  as  if  to 
I  speak,   but  stopped  short  suddenly 
I  and  remained  silent. 
I      "  I   cannot  be   mistaken  1"  cried 
'  Villars,  "  this  dog  belongs  to  a  per- 
'  son  I  have  once  known." 
j      "  I  knew  it,  I  was  sure  of  it!"  ex- 
'  claimed  the  young  lady :  "  you  are 
;  my  father's  benefactor!" 

"  Julia,  my  dear  !"  said  the  other 
lady,  in  a  tone  of  reproof:  but  her 
accents  were  alike  unheeded  by  Julia 
and  Villars,  who  were  each  too  eager 
for  an  explanation  not  to  be  quickly 
satisfied  that  their  conjectures  were 
just. 

"  O  how  happy  will  this  make  my 
father !"  cried  the  delicjhted  Julia : 
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"  how  often  has  he  lamented  that  he 
could  not  discover  one  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much  1" 

"  How !  has  he  not  received  my 
letter  ?"  j 

**  Never,  sir  ;  from  the  moment 
you  quitted  us,  we  have  never  heard 
of  you  :  but  will  you  not  go  now  to 
see  my  father  ?  We  live  so  near,  so 
very  near  1" 

Yillars  wanted  no  second  invita- 
tion ;  he  accompanied  his  fair  guide 
to  her  habitation — but  what  a  differ- 
ent habitation  from  that  in  which  he 
had  formerly  found  her ! 

In  an  elegant  apartment  of  one  of 
the  handsomest  hotels  in  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  Villars  was  received  by  the 
object  of  his  bounty  with  the  most 
lively  joy  and  the  most  touching  gra- 
titude. Far  from  having  forgotten 
his  benefactor,  Delmont  had  made 
every  effort  to  discover  him,  though 
he  had  never  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  regard ;  for  the  valet  had  kept 
back  the  letter,  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
propriating to  himself  the  bank-note 
which  it  contained. 

They  passed  the  day  together, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  Villars  learned 
from  Delmont  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life.  We  shall  give  them  in  his  own 
words. 

"  A  few  j'cars  ago  I  was  one  of 
the  richest  mex'chants  in  Lyons,  and 
one  of  the  happiest  men  in  France ; 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  in  the  world. 
Every  thing  prospered  with  me ;  I 
enjoyed  excellent  health,  had,  as  I 
thought,  many  sincere  fi'iends,  and 
a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child,  who 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  the  joy  of 
my  life.  Next  to  that  dear  daughter 
was  a  friend  in  whom  I  placed  im- 
plicit confidence ;  I  had  known  him 
more  than  thirty  years ;  I  had  often 
served  him,  and  I  always  found  him 


punctual  to  his  engagements.  One 
day  he  came  to  ask  me  for  a  sum  of 
money  much  larger  than  any  I  had 
before  lent  him.  I  complied  without 
hesitation,  ami  he  went  away,  pro- 
mising to  return  to  supper. 

"  We  waited  for  him  for  some 
time ;  at  last  we  sat  down  to  table, 
and  just  as  we  did  so,  one  of  my 
neighbours  entered  with  horror  in 
his  countenance.  *  Ah,  my  God  V 
cried  he  abruptly,  '  poor  Mercier 
has  just  shot  himself'.' 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings 
in  that  terrible  moment:  the  fatal 
news  was  indeed  true.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  had  been  for  along  time 
secretly  addicted  to  gambling.  See- 
ing himself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  he 
determined  to  make  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  retrieve  his  affairs ;  he  failed, 
and,  wanting  the  courage  to  face  ig- 
nominy in  this  world,  he  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  an  offended  God. 

"  This  was  the  beginning  of  my 
misfortunes  ;  grief  and  horror  over- 
whelmed me;  I  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  my  feelings,  and  a  violent  fever 
reduced  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
While  I  was  suffering  under  it,  losses 
came  thick  upon  me,  and  with  the 
return  of  health,  I  found  myself  a 
beggar ;  nay,  worse,  for  I  owed  a 
large  sum,  which  I  could  not  pay. 
My  Julia  inherited  her  mother's  for- 
tune ;  it  was  settled  upon  her  out  of 
my  power  to  touch ;  but  no  sooner 
did  she  learn  the  state  of  my  affairs, 
than,  unknown  to  me,  she  surrender- 
ed every  shilling  to  my  creditors." 

"  Noble  girl !"  cried  Villars. 

"  Noble,  indeed  !  but  how  was  her 
conduct  appreciated  where  it  ought 
most  to  have  been  felt?  She  had  a 
lover ;  they  were  brought  up  toge- 
ther, and  I  believed  him  truly  at- 
tached to  her,     I  knew  that  her  af- 
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fcclion  for  him  was  only  tliat  of  a 
sister  ;  but  she  ceded  to  my  wishes, 
and  consented  to  give  him  her  hand: 
the  day  was  fixed,  wlien  my  illness 
<lelayed  the  marriage;  but  neither 
Julia  nor  myself  ever  doubted  of  his  i 
truth.  No  sooner  did  he  learn  that  \ 
she  had  given  up  her  inheritance, 
than  he  wrote  her  an  eternal  farewell." 

"  The  scoundrel!" 

"  So  I  called  him.  Julia  uttered 
no  reproach :  her  cheek  was  pale ; 
but  her  voice  did  not  falter  when, 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  she 
exclaimed,  *  Father,  from  this  mo- 
ment we  have  nothing  in  the  world 
but  each  other!'  We  quitte<l  Lyons. 
I  sought  employment  in  Paris;  I 
found  it.:  my  salary  was  scanty,  but 
Julia's  industry  at  needle-work  added 
a  little  to  it ;  and  if  we  were  not 
happy,  we  were  at  least  content. 

"  But  Fortune  had  not  done  per- 
secuting mc;  the  loss  of  my  place 
and  the  illness  of  my  daughter  re- 
duced us  to  the  state  in  which  you 
found  us.  Your  beneficence  relieved 
VIS  from  certain  death.  Ah,  never 
from  that  hour  have  we  addressed  a 
prayer  to  Heaven  in  which  you  were 
not  remembered ! 

"  A  few  days  after  Providence  had 
Bent  you  to  our  assistance,  we  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  a  most  unhoped- 
for reverse  of  fortune.  The  lover 
who  had  so  cruelly  deserted  my  girl 
was  dead,  and,  repenting  of  his  con- 
duct, had  left  her  the  whole  of  his 
immense  property.  He  had  no  near 
relatives,  thus  nothing  hindered  us 
from  profiting  by  his  will ;  but  we 
lost  no  time  in  returning  again  to 
Paris,  where  only  we  could  hope  to 
discover  you:  till  to-day  our  research- 
es have  been  unavailing.  Thank 
God,  we  have  at  last  found  you  ;  it 
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was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  our 
felicity." 

Villars  replied  only  by  grasping 
with  fervour  the  hand  that  Delmont 
extended  to  him,  and  from  that  day 
they  were  inseparable. 

Treated  by  Julia  with  the  easy  free- 
dom of  a  sister,  Villars  believed,  dur- 
ing some  time,  that  he  regarded  her 
with  an  affection  merely  fraternal. 
Happyinhersociety,he  never  thought 
of  asking  himself  whether  he  could 
be  happy  without  it;  but  the  moment 
came  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  put 
the  question  to  his  heart. 

One  morning  when  he  went  as 
usual  to  Delmont's,  he  found  him 
alone  and  more  thoughtful  than  com- 
mon. "  Have  not  you  something  on 
your  mind,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he, 
'•  which  renders  my  company  just 
now  rather  importunate  to  you  1  If 
so,  tell  me  at  once  to  be  gone." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  tell  you 
to  stay,  for  I  want  to  consult  you 
about  a  projposal  I  have  just  receiv- 
ed for  Julia." 

"  A  proposal  for  Julia !" 

"  Yes,  what  is  there  in  that  to  sur- 
prise you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  stammered 
Villars,  "  only  I  thought— that  is,  I 
did  not  think " 

He  stopped ;  Delmont  looked  at 
him  inquiringly,  and  finding  that  he 
did  not  proceed,  he  finished  the  sen- 
tence in  his  own  way :  "  You  did  not 
think,"  I  presume,  "  that  my  girl  ever 
meant  to  marry.  Well,  wh;'.t  her 
determination  may  be  I  can't  tell  you ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  Count  St.  Maur 
is  very  anxious  to  learn  it.  You 
know  more  of  hira  than  I  do,  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  him." 

Villars  hesitated ;  he  knew  nothing 
but  good  of  the  count,  and  yet  he 
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could  not  bring  himself  to  say  so : 
at  last  he  uttered,  with  effort,  "  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  worthy  man : 
but  who  is  there  that  can  deserve 
Julia?" 

"  You  are  partial,  Villars ;  my 
daughter  is  a  good  girl,  but  there 
are  many  who  deserve  her." 

"  I  don't  know  one,"  cried  Villars 
warmly. 

"I  do :  there  is  a  man  whom  I 
should  select  for  her  from  all  others; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  she  would  be 
his  choice,  and  I  own  it  would  hurt 
me  that  my  child  should  be  refused." 


"  Refused !  Julia  refused !  impos- 
sible !" 

There  was  no  need  of  more ;  the 
look  and  the  tone  were  sufficient. 
"Sheisyours,"cried Delmont.  "Why 
did  you  not  ask  me  for  her  at  once?" 

But  what  said  Juha  ?  Her  tongue 
said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  and  her 
blushes  spoke  sufficiently.  Villars 
received  her  hand,  and  declared  him- 
self the  happiest  of  men.  It  is  what 
all  newly  married  men  say ;  but  the 
husband  who  repeats  it,  as  our  hero 
does,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  baa  a 
right  to  be  believed. 
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The  changes  that  time  has  made 
in  a  place  to  which  early  memory 
has  attached  us,  are  never  or  but 
rarely  welcomed.  Those  which  are 
called  improvements  by  the  young 
are  looked  on  as  losses  by  the  old. 
We  miss  people  and  habits  and  ob- 
jects endeared  to  us  by  long  fami- 
liarity, and  we  feel  too  acutely  and 
too  constantly  that  want  of  which 
may  be  hardly  a  Hving  trace  remains 
to  greet  freely  the  alterations  that 
years  cannot  fail  to  produce. 

When  I  was  a  boy  at  school  I 
spent  much  of  my  time  during  the 
liolidays  with  an  uncle  and  aunt, 
who,  for  a  long  period,  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  without  interruption 

on  their  estate  in shire.  They 

were  old  people  even  then ;  they 
were  attached  to  old  ways,  and  they 
had  retained  in  all  their  fi-eshness 
the  manners  with  which  they  began 
life  and  the  customs  they  had  been 
taught  in  youth.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren: yet,  though  they  considered 
this  a  calamity,  they  did  not  repine 
ap  it;  they  were  not  rendered  either 
hard  or  belfiah  by  the  want  of  ob- 


jects at  home  on  whom  to  exercise 
their  kindest  feelings.  On  the  con- 
trary,their  affection  seemed  to  expand 
as  their  lives  lengthened,  and  it  clung 
to  all  of  human  kind.  My  aunt  in- 
deed I  recollect  once  or  twice  to  have 
heard  sigh  as  she  caressed  an  infant 
of  more  than  ordinary  beauty;  but 
this  shade  of  sorrow  oidy  gave  it 
additional  interest  in  her  eyes,  and 
towards  older  children  I  never  re- 
marked even  this  slight  regret  min- 
gle with  her  attention  to  them.  In 
my  uncle  no  feeling  of  the  sort  was 
apparent;  he  pursued  his  course  of 
life  evenly,  cheerfully,  often  gaily — 
the  valued  companion  of  the  old,  the 
friend,  the  playmate  of  the  young. 
I  was  not  the  nephew  to  whom  the 
lands  which  had  been  so  long  in 
our  family  were  to  descend;  they  fell 
to  my  cousin  George,  the  orphan  of 
a  brother  older  than  my  father;  and 
perhaps  if  there  were  an  error  in  the 
conduct  of  my  uncle,  it  was  his  over- 
fondness  for  this  favourite  nephew, 
whom  he  never  could  bring  himself 
to  disappoint,  seldom  to  contradict. 
Next  to  my  aunt,  George  was  the 
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being  he  most  loved  on  earth.  Strang- 
ers might  have  guessed  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  her,  for  my  uncle  yielded 
to  liim  what  he  never  yielded  to  my 
aunt — his  opinion. 

Years,  long  busy  years,  have  pass- 
ed away,  and  the  memory  of  their 
goodness  is  all  that  here  remains  of 
my  kind  uncle  and  his  wife.  Since 
their  death  I  have  heen  but  once  at 
li^Uingford,  and  that  was  on  an  oc- 
casion of  such  melancholy  as  left 
me  little  leisure  for  more  than  one 
sorrowful  reflection.  Poor  George 
had  run  through  his  giddy  life  in 
less  time  than  it  commonly  takes  to 
get  quit  of  so  fine  a  fortune;  and  he 
left  to  his  younger  brother  in  India 


promised,  and  I  believe  I  always  in- 
tended to  keep  my  word :  yet,  when 
the  time  came,  some  slight  excuse 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  my  delaying 
the  visit,  for  an  indescribable  sensa- 
tion made  me  dread  more  than  de- 
sire a  return  to  those -scenes  of  my 
childhood.  However,  this  last  sum- 
mer, having  been  again  pressed,  and 
in  the  kindest  way,  to  perform  my 
promise,  by  a  strong  effort  I  con- 
quered a  rekictance  which  I  felt  to  be 
a  weakness,  and,  setting  about  the 
few  preparations  that  were  necessa- 
ry, with  an  activity  hardly  demanded 
by  the  cause,  I  ordered  horses  for 
the  following  morning  and  set  out. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day  I 
read  with  great  intensity  from  a  pile 


little  but  the  name  of  possessions 
which  were  mortgaged  far  beyond  ij  of  new  books,  with  which  1  had  pro- 
-their  value.  A  feeling  of  deep  re- 1|  vided  myself,  hardly  even  looking 
gret  always  filled  my  heart  when  I  jj  out  as  I  changed  horses;  but  as  even- 
thought  of  the  gay  sunny  banks  of  j|  ing  came  on  the  country  grew  fami- 


Ellingford,  as  I  had  known  them  in 
the  days  of  my  happy  youth;  and 
amidst  the  hurry  of  a  life  passed  far 
from  its  quiet  scenes,  memory,  un- 
bidden, often  wandered  back  to  those  ii 
lovely  haunts  of  my  childhood,  where  1} 
hearts,   warm  with  every  generous  ! 
feeling,  had  beat  in  sympathy  with  j 
mine;  and  I  saw  it  now  ruined,  de-  I 
solated,  and  deserted,  and  I  could  |] 
liave  wept  in  bittergriefat  the  change.  •! 
It  is  now  some  time  since  my  cou-  ji 
.ein,  the  colonel,   has  been  returned  <\ 
from  India.     He  almost  immediately  ] 
fixed  himself  with  his  family  in  Scot-  'I 
land,  and  report  spoke  well  of  the  ; 
improvements  which  he  was  making  : 
round  his  home.  I  saw  him  frequent- ; 
ly ;  for  whenever  business  brought  j 
liim  to  Edinburgh  he  always  made 
his  abode  in  my  house.     He  never 
left  it  without  renewing  his  entreaties  \ 
that  I  would  spend  part  of  a  summer  , 
with  him  in  shire;  I  always  j 


liar  to  me,  and  my  book  was  closed. 
I  watched  each  field,  each  tree  we 
passed ;  and  I  gazed  on  the  long  line 
of  changing  country,  where  every 
hamlet  held  a  friend,  till  a  turn  in 
the  road  brought  me  at  once  in  view 
of  Ellingford. 

The  old  house  or  castle  stands  on 
a  terrace  of  some  extent,  overhang- 
ing one  of  those  clear  and  rapid 
streams  which  rush  through  the  thick- 
ly wooded  banks  and  rich  fields  of 
the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  screen- 
ed from  the  northern  and  eastern 
blasts  by  a  high  bank  of  oak,  while 
side  a  magnificent 
of   limes   almost  conceals   the 


along  the  river 


row 


grass-parks  that  separate  the  policy 
from  the  public  road.  Very  closely 
below  the  house  a  steep,  narrow  stone 
bridge,  of  a  single  arch,  is  thrown 
across  the  little  river;  and  lower  still, 
receding  gently  from  its  banks,  is 
scattered  through  a  shady  dell  the 
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village  of  Ellingford.  The  warm  even- 
ing sun  glowed  over  all  the  well- 
known  objects  on  which  I  gazed  in 
quick  succession.  I  turned  from 
side  to  side,  that  I  might  lose  none 
of  the  marks  which  had  been  endear- 
ed to  me  in  childhood,  while  my 
carriage  whirled  rapidly  on  througli 
the  lane,  the  fields,  the  lawn,  crossed 
the  steep  bridge,  ascended  the  ter- 
race, passed  under  the  old  archway, 
and  landed  me  at  the  door  of  my 
cousin's  residence. 

I  was  welcomed  most  heartily  by 
the  colonel,  and  received  with  kind 
politeness  by  his  wife.  She  is  a  hand- 
some woman,  pale  and  genteel,  and 
with  easy  rather  than  polished  man- 
ners. She  did  not  understand  that 
regret  could  mingle  with  my  obser- 
vations of  the  changes  which  they 
were  effecting,  and  she  thought  to 
divert  the  time,  while  the  luggage 
was  unpacking,  by  sending  me  with 
her  husband  to  view  their  improve- 
ments. AVe  confined  ourselves  at 
present  to  the  house  and  the  grounds 
immediately  round  it.  No  one  room 
could  I  recognise.  The  wall  between 
my  good  aunt's  bed-chamber  and 
the  little  square  parlour  where  she 
used  to  pass  her  mornings,  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  two  apartments  con- 
verted into  a  billiard-room.  The 
narrow  winding  passages  of  the  old 
castle  were  widened  and  shortened, 
and  connected  by  anterooms,  leading 
to  buildings  new  to  me.  An  entire 
wing  had  been  added  towards  the 
east,  with  a  garden-front  to  the  high 
terrace  above  the  river,  stretching 
from  verandah  to  conservatory,  from 
conservatory  to  greenhouse,  colon- 
nade, and  Grecian  temple.  The 
kitchens  were  all  degraded  to  an  ex- 
cavation made  below,  concealed  by 
the   high  paling  of  the  shrubbery 


from  the  windows  of  the  principal 
apartments,  and  approached  by  a 
road  under  a  Roman  arch  cut  deep 
into  the  bank  of  the  river.  Even 
my  uncle's  library  was  changed :  it 
was  still  long  and  narrow,  but  the 
large  recess  window  at  the  end  was 
carried  down  to  the  floor,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  and  it  opened  on  a 
flight  of  steps,  which  we  descended 
to  gain  the  terrace.  The  terrace  had 
always  been  a  favourite  spot  with  my 
uncle,  and  in  his  time  it  had  been 
kept  in  perfect  order.  The  grass 
was  always  neatly  mown  and  smooth 
and  green,  and  the  few  shrubs  M'hicli 
grew  near  its  extremities  were  nur- 
tured carefully.  Now  these  shrubs 
encroached  to  the  very  windows, 
and  walks  branch  off  in  every  direc- 
tion to  shrubberies  and  flower-gar- 
dens and  dressed  woods.  Steps  are 
cut  in  its  smooth  sides  down  towards 
the  river,  where  once  the  ru^Sfed 
stones  were  all-sufficient  to  assist 
descent;  and  the  broad  green  turf 
where  my  uncle  and  my  aunt  used 
to  step  so  stately,  after  dressing 
for  the  day,  towards  twelve  o'clock, 
is  crowded  with  plats  of  flowers  of 
every  form,  massed,  as  the  colonel's 
wife  called  it,  so  that  at  every  point 
they  may  group  pleasingly. 

The  colonel  has  no  melancholy  in 
his  disposition;  I  almost  think  no 
tenderness.  He  walked  on  briskly, 
pointing  out  all  the  luxurious  im- 
provements of  his  dwelling;  and  I 
followed,  glancing  with  a  sort  of 
shock  at  the  entire  change  in  all  the 
objects  I  had  loved,  thinking  of  the 
days  when  he  and  I  had  wandered 
in  our  childish  sports  about  the  wild 
and  lovely  banks  which  now  were 
nearly  strange  to  me.  We  parted, 
at  a  low  door,  which,  in  former  years, 
had  often  Jed  us  into  the  back  court 
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of  the  olJ  castle,  as  the  chiming-bell ; 
told  us  we  were  late  for  my  uncle's 
early  dinner.  It  now  opened  into  a 
small  entrance- hall,  through  which 
my  cousin  made  his  way  to  new  in- 
tricacies, while  I  slowly  ascended  a 
narrow  spiral  stair,  uj)  which  I  had 
often  in  gayer  hours  run  lightly. 

In  the  drawing-room  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  colonel's  three  daugh- 
ters, all  showy-looking,  well-dressed, 
lively  young  women ;  and  to  his  only 
son,  who  sat  on  a  hassock  at  the  feet 
of  two  ladies  of  some  consequence 
in  the  party,  a  mother  and  daughter, 
whom  he  seemed  to  quit  with  much 
reluctance  for  a  moment  to  rise  and 
make  his  bow  to  me.    There  was 
other  company,  some  staying  in  the 
house,  others  arrived  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  spend  this  one  evening 
at  Ellingford ;    they  all  talked  and 
laughed  with  an  air  of  intimacy,  that 
tlirew  me,  who  am  any  thing  but  a 
man  of  the  world,  still  more  entirely 
back  to  my  own   thoughts.      The 
dinner  was  long,  handsome,  noisy; 
the  room  was  a  blaze  of  light,  the 
table-decorations  rich  and  beautiful, 
the  dishes  well-dressed,   the  wines 
fine,  the  attendants  numerous.  There 
were  plenty  of  jokes,  some  flirtations, 
a  little  scandal,  news,  and  great  good- 
humour.     The  colonel,  happy  him- 
self, brightened  all  within  his  influ- 
ence.    His  wife,  kind  and  indolent 
and  comfortable,  took  the  world  as 
it  went,  and  luckily  it  went  well  with 
lier.     The  evening  was  passed,   as 
evenings  are  mostly  passed  now,  in 
various  idle  occupations.    There  was 
music,  one  card-table,  what  was  call- 
ed conversation,  great  ease,  no  quiet. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber ;  summer  was  still  lingering  with 
us,  and  the  moon,  near  the  full,  was 
glancing  on  the  water  below,   as  I 


stood  at  one  of  the  open  French  win- 
dows listening  to  Adeline's  singinf. 
Had  she  breathed  some  melody,  the 
gentle  soothing  of  which  would  Iiave 
accorded  with  the  feelings  I  was  ex- 
periencing, I  should  have  been  charuj- 
ed  with  the  clear  tones  of  her  voice, 
which  was  both  sweet  and  full ;  but 
the  rapidity  of  her  execution  in  a 
bufl^a  style  suited  ill  with  the  state  of 
my  mind.     It  was  too  like  the  flimsy 
brilliancy  of  the  change  round  me ; 
I  pushed  the  window  still  wider  open, 
and  went  out  upon  the  terrace.    The 
air  played  lightly  round  me  as  I  wan- 
dered on  alone  in  the  moonlight;  all 
was  still  but  the  i-ippling  of  the  little 
river  dashing  below  my  feet,  and  the 
distant  sound  of  AdcHne's  fine  voice, 
wafted  at  intervals  through  the  trees 
behind.     I  turned  just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing the  terrace,  and  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  gay  stream  of  light  break- 
ing from  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment I  had  quitted ;  then  slowly  un- 
clasping a  little  gate,   I  entered  a 
narrow  walk  that  led  up  the  bank 
through  a  thicket  of  oak  and  hazel. 

I  was  not  so  much  displeased  at  the 
alterations  my  cousin  had  made  as  at 
the  taste  displayed  in  making  them. 
The  house  seemed  too  much  spread 
out  and  the  grounds  too  much  closed 
in ;  there  was  a  littleness  in  the  dress- 
ing up,  to  which  I  felt  I  never  could 
be  reconciled.  Instead  of  the  vene- 
rable old  castle,  there  was  a  modern 
villa ;  instead  of  the  wild  grand  en- 
larged beauty  of  scenery,  there  was 
the  fribbling  neatness,  the  affectation 
of  the  acre  of  garden  ground  on  the 
banks  of  theTliames,  and  thisbrought 
forward  into  the  midst  of  a  wild  west 
Highland  glen.  The  manners,  too, 
of  the  family  suited  as  ill  with  my 
fretful  fondness  for  the  past.  I  had 
nev£r  expected  to  meet  in  the  pre- 
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sent  generation  the  stateliness,  the 
simplicity  of  the  last,  but  the  glitter 
of  the  present  mode  was  new  to  me 
here;  and  as  I  stepped  leisurely  on  up 
the  course  of  the  noisy  stream  in  the 
uncertain  light  of  the  moon,  I.  sighed 
for  the  times  that  were  gone.  Ther^ 
was  an  air  of  proud  easy  cheerful- 
ness about  my  uncle,  an  unembar- 
rassed, yet  slow,  quiet  manner,  that 
"made  him  look,  as  he  stood  in  his 
red  gold-laced  waistcoat,  full-skirted 
coat,  and  plaited  stock,  quite  hke 
the  representative  of  a  distinguished 
family.  There  was  a  little  ceremony 
too  in  his  manner  to  my  aunt ;  and 
there  was  a  sort  of  respect  in  her 
fondness  for  him,  which  added  dig- 
nity to  her  gentleness.  Ellingford, 
in  their  day,  took  a  firmer  hold  of 
the  heart  than  it  does  now  in  its 
greater  splendour. 

The  little  path  I  was  climbing, 
and  which  my  cousin's  improvements 
have  not  yet  reached,  was  the  more 
lovely  to  me  from  its  wildness.  I  fol- 
lowed it  till  it  stopped  on  the  summit 


of  a  projecting  rock  immediately  in 
front  of  a  narrow  gap,  down  which 
the  little  river  dashes  with  the  fury 
of  a  mightier  stream,  sprinkling  a 
thousand  hanging  birches  with  its 
spray,  and  pouring  on  the  black 
pool  below  with  a  weight  and  noise 
that  shake  the  banks  which  stem  its 
progress.  Here  I  paused.  Here, 
resting  on  a  low  turf- seat  beneath  a 
rugged  birch  which  I  well  remem- 
bered, I  staid  to  indulge  the  recol- 
lections I  could  not  controul.  I  gazed 
all  round  me,  and  far  below,  through 
the  thick  wood,  I  caught  in  the 
moonshine  a  dark  line  stretching  from 
tree  to  tree  across  the  torrent.  It 
was  the  bridge  of  plank  which  often 
in  my  boyish  days  had  vibrated  to 
my  springing  bound.  I  hailed  it  as 
a  friend  most  dear  to  my  heart,  look- 
ed on  its  dusky  outline  with  all  the 
transport  of  youth  ;  and,  while  the 
dull  heavy  noise  of  the  waterfall 
sounded  deep  in  my  ear,  I  felt  I  was 
still  among  the  scenes  of  my  eai-liest, 
my  happiest  days. 
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Presint,  Ih\  PniMiiosE,  Mrs.  Miss,  and  Miss 
Mrs.  MoNiACUE,   Counsellor  Eitherside, 

Counsellor  Eitherside.O^CE  again, 
my  dear  sii*,  I  join  your  snug  little 
party;  I  have  been  bustling  in  the 
courts  since  we  met,  not  profession- 
ally, but  with  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  have  been  taking  round  the 
circuits  for  the  first  time.  Poor  boy ! 
the  sight  of  the  briefless  big- wigs  has 
almost  alarmed  him ;  but  *'  Courage, 
my  lad!"  was  my  advice  to  him.  "  I 
had  no  briefs  myself,"  I  continued, 
"  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  I 
travelled  :  before  I  retired,  however, 
and  took  to  chamber-practice,   my 


R.Phimhose,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Montague, 
Mr.  AfATHY,  and  Regikaid  HiL»EBtiANu. 

brief-bag  was  as  corpulent  as  that  of 
any  of  my  brethren  of  the  bar.  So — 
nil  desperandum :  you  will  climb  up 
to  the  top  of  the  tree,  if  you  have 
only  patience  and  perseverance." 

Reginald.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  it  urged,  even  by  implication, 
that  either  of  these  quahties  belong- 
ed to  Counsellor  Eitherside. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  You  are  a 
saucy  fellow  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
there  are  ladies  present,  when  it  sa- 
vours rather  of  cowardice  than  cou- 
rage to  bluster  overmuch,  I  would 
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so  trounce  you,  that  you  should  not 
be  able  to  look  up  again  for  a  month. 

licginald.  On  more  occasions  than 
one,  then,  I  may  rejoice  at  the  pre- 
sence of  my  fair  friends ;  they  will 
not  only  spread  "  light  and  life" 
through  our  circle,  but  save  me  from 
the  terrible  effects  of  your  anger. 

Miss  Primrose.  Which  last  rea- 
son I  ^suspect  is  that  which  gives  the 
greatest  value  to  our  company  in 
your  estimation. 

Reginald.  As  I  know  that  is  mere- 
ly a  hook  to  catch  a  compliment  upon, 
1  shall  not  acconunodate  you  so  far  I 
as  to  gratify  your  anxiety  for  praise,  ji 

Airs.  Primrose.  I  hope,  Regi- 1: 
nald,  you  are  not  about  to  turn  a  'I 
woman-hater:  we  have  had  such  a  |i 
delectable  specimen  of  that  species  [j 
of  animal  where  we  have  been  visit-  ji 
ing,  "  that  indeed  and  in  truth"  I 
never  wish  to  see  another.  jj 

Reginald.  I  should  as  soon  turn  | 
Radical,  as  become  a  hater  of  that ! 
sex,  from  whom  much  of  our  hap-  j 
piness  and  of  our  pleasure  arises.  |{ 
But  who  was  this  woman-hater  ? 

Miss  Primrose.  Sir  Abraham  Gro- 
ret,    a    neighbour  of   Archdeacon 
Treslove's.     He  is  a  man  now  about 
sixt)'  years  of  age,   of  the  most  sa- 
turnine   and    unsocial  habits :    the 
archdeacon's  is  the  only  fiimily  he 
visits,  and  there  he  does  not  go  of- 
tener  than  once  a  month ;  whilst  they 
return  the  visits  at  still  longer  inter- 
vals.    He  has  a  spacious  house  and 
grounds,  the  latter  of  which  are  kept 
in  good  order  ;  but  the  former  is  in 
a  terrible  state,  as  he  only  keeps  one  [ 
woman-servant;  and  he  is  very  loath  ! 
to  do  even  that,  but  there  are  some  ! 
menial  services  which  the  male  do-  i 
mestics  will  not  perform.     He  has  a  i 
man-cook ;  for  he  is  sure,  he  says,  a  ' 
vonjan  would  poison  him:  and  when  , 


thrown  into  the  society  of  fcmalea, 
as  he  occasionally  is  at  the  archdea- 
con's, he  says  the  most  bitter  tilings 
against  them.  He  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  and  \\\a 
favourite  character  is  Jonathan  Old- 
buck  of  Monkbarns,  who,  he  says, 
shewed  a  proper  contempt  for  •'  wo- 
man-kind." 

Mr.  Montague.  I  should  set  Sir 
Abraham  down  for  a  very  silly  sort 
of  a  personage;  for  it  shews  no  good 
sense  to  rail  at  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  being,  and  whose  tender  care  is 
the  support  and  safeguard  of  our  in- 
fancy. But  to  turn  to  another  sub- 
ject— what  new  works  are  lately  pub- 
lished? 

Reginald.  Historiettes,  or  Tales 
of  Continental  Life^  are  very  amus- 
ing ;  but  not  so  elaborate  a  produc- 
tion as  The  English  in  Italy,  which 
is  the  work  of  the  same  author,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  lady. 

Mr.  Montague.  But  why  coiild 
not  the  writer  give  it  an  English  title  ? 
There  is  something  so  affected  in 
Historiettes.  Novel  would  have 
sounded  much  better. 

Reginald.  Yes :  but  that  is  a  minor 
fault,  and  one  that  is  redeemed  by 
many  excellences;  the  greatest  of 
which  perhaps  is  the  truth  and  cor- 
rectness displayed  in  the  portraiture 
of  foreign  characters.  Florville,  for 
instance,  in  the  tale  of  "  Six  Weeks 
at  Tours,"  which  will  be  at  once  re- 
cognised as  a  genuine  picture  of  a 
French  officer,  though  very  unlike 
what  many  novelists,  and  even  tour- 
ists, depict  as  such.  The  scenes 
abroad  are  also  described  with  that 
vivacity  and  spirit,  and  that  adhe- 
rence to  nature's  colouring,  which 
proves  that  the  author  has  really  tra- 
velled over  the  places  she  describes; 
that  she  has  seen  the  people  whose 
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habits  and  manners  she  portrays : 
Buch  tales  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten by  one  who  had  never  crossed 
her  own  threshold. 

Mr,  Apathy.  What  do  you  think 
of  Hogg's  Two  Hundred  and  Nine 
Days,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller 
on  the  Continent  ? 

Mr.  Montague.  It  contains  some 
information — and  but  little — much  of 
what  appears  in  it  having  been  in  our 
possession  before,  and  that  given  in 
a  better  style.  Still  it  is  a  book  not 
to  be  thrown  by  without  notice, though 
the  author  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
coxcomb.  His  account  of  Rome  is 
that  part  of  the  book  which,  to  me, 
is  the  most  interesting. 

Reginald,  Mr.  Hogg  spent  his 
Christnlas  in  the  "  city  of  the  seven 
liills  ;'*  and  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
fuss  or  bustle  is  made  there  about 
that  festival.  The  author  went  at 
one  in  the  morning  to  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  expecting  to  wit- 
ness some  fine  ceremonies.  He  was, 
however,  disappointed:  he  found 
some  pilgrims  lying  on  the  steps,  hud- 
dled together  like  sheep,  the  church 
being  shut ;  and  there  were  four  or 
five  carriages,  filled  with  English  as 
gullible  as  himself.  The  night  was 
cold,  and  the  sky  threatened  ram : 
still  these  sight-seers  waited.  At 
length  Mr.  Hogg  asked  an  old  wo- 
man what  was  doing ;  and  was  told, 
that  they  were  making  a  baby  Jesus 
in  the  church,  which  would  not  be 
open  till  three  o'clock,  Mr,  Hogg's 
curiosity  was  npt  warm  enough  to 
allow  liim  to  remain  any  longer  in  the 
cold ;  so  he  returned  home,  and  went 
to  bed. 

Miss  Primrose.    But  what  took 
place  during  the  day  ? 

Reginald.  Mr.  Hogg  shall  tell  you 
what  he  witnessed.     He  says, 


I  repaired  at  eleven  to  St  Peter's,  to 
witness  the  papal  l)enediction.  The  Pi* 
azza  di  S.  Pietro,  the  large  open  space 
before  the  churcli,  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators ;  the  loggia,  the  gallery,  or  box, 
over  the  principal  entrance,  bad  been 
lined  and  fitted  up  with  crimson,  and  a 
large  sail  or  awning  was  extended  above 
and  in  front ;  some  men  and  cardinals 
were  there.  At  noon,  punctually  and 
precisely,  the  persons  in  the  box  were  in 
motion,  and  presently  the  pope  appeared, 
borne  aloft  on  a  litter  ;  he  was  dressed 
in  white  satin  robes,  and  wore  the  tiara, 
or  triple  crown,  as  king  of  earth,  of  hea- 
ven, and  of  hell — of  all  three  equally,  no 
doubt ;  there  were  two  large  white  fans, 
like  the  tails  of  white  peacocks,  one  on 
each  side  of  him  :  the  whole  appearance 
had  much  of  barbarian  magnificence.  He 
remained  perfectly  still  a  few  moments, 
then  crossed  himself  slowly  and  with 
much  action ;  and  pulling  up  his  petti- 
coats majestically,  he  rose  gradually  to  a 
great  height.  I  should  imagine  that  he 
contrived  to  get  up  backwards  into  his 
chair,  and  to  stand  where  he  had  before 
been  sitting :  his  manner  of  rising  had 
a  grand  effect ;  if  I  were  a  player,  I 
would  study  this  stage-trick;  it  would  be 
of  great  use  in  the  way  of  my  trade. 
Having  thus  risen  to  a  godlike  stature, 
his  highness  gave  the  blessing  with  much 
solemnity  and  theatrical  gesticulation. 
Two  papers  were  thrown  down ;  some 
say  that  they  were  the  bills  of  indulgence 
for  Lent,  others  for  concluding  the  Holy 
Year  ;  and  he  was  carried  away. 

In  the  afternoon  he  went  to  soma 
other  churches;  but  there  was  no- 
thing remarkable,  except  the  lighting 
up  of  the  altars ;  and  he  says. 

The  ceremonies  in  Rome  at  Christmas, 
like  many  other  much- vaunted  things,  arc 
but  trifling;!  am  sure  that  Christmas-day 
causes  a  greater  sensation,  and  that  more 
is  done  and  suffered,  even  putting  ^he 
„  turkies  out  of  the  question,  in  London 
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on  that  festival,  tlirm  here,  in  tlie  metro- 
polis of  Christianity. 

Mr.  Montague.  So  nuich  for  Mr. 
Hogg.  ILive  you  read  the  Miliiar// 
Sketch-Bouk,  b.y  an  ofliccr  of  the 
line? 

Mr.  Mathews.  I  have  read  only  a 
part  of  the  first  volume.  That  strikes 
me  as  being  ratlier  clever;  better 
than  the  Naval Sketch-Boo]c,ihowg\\ 
the  writer  had  not  so  good  a  field  to 
work  upon,  the  army  producing  de- 
cidedly less  of  original  character 
than  the  navy.  The  sketches,  how- 
ever, are  remarkably  lively  and  pi- 
quant ;  and  the  scenes,  both  pacific 
and  warlike,  which  it  notices,  are  vi- 
vidly portrayed. 

Miss  Prbnrose.  The  sketch  of 
the  young  ensign,  on  his  first  joining 
his  regiment,  is  excellent.  It  re- 
minds me  of  many  dandy  officers 
whom  I  have  occasionally  encoun- 
tered ;  beings  who,  hke  our  author, 
appear  to  think  that  the  world  and 
all  that  is  in  it  was  made  for  them, 
and  them  only. 

Mr.  Montague.  But  the  author's 
merit  does  not  consist  merely  in  his 
playful  and  light  sketches. 

Mr.  Apathy.  By  no  means  :  the 
narrative  of  the  ill-fated  Walcheren 
expedition  is  singularly  felicitous ; 
particularly  the  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  a  brigade  of  sailors,  who 
served  with  the  army  on,  shore. 
These  brave  fellows  were  never  so 
much  delighted  as  when  "  hunting 
the  MunseerSy'  and,  "  armed  each 
with  an  innnense  long  pole  or  pike, 
a  cutlas,  and  a  pistol,  they  annoyed 
the  French  skirmishers  in  all  direc- 
tions by  their  irregular  and  extraor- 
dinary attacks."  In  a  skirmish, 
one  of  these  odd  fellows  was  hit  in  the 
leg  by  a  nHe-ball,  which  broke  the  bones 
and  lie  fell :  it  was  in  a  hot  pursuit  which 
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he  and  a  few  others  wore  cngagcnl  in  af- 
ter a  couple  of  Vreneh  riflemen,  who 
had  ventured  a  little  too  far  from  their, 
position  ;  when,  seeing  that  he  could  fol- 
low no  farther,  he  took  oft*  his  tarry  hat 
and  flung  it  with  all  bis  might  after 
them,  saying,  "  There,  you  beggars!  I 
wish  it  was  a  long  eighteen  for  your 
sakes."  I'he  poor  fellow  was  carried  oft' 
by  his  comrades  and  taken  to  the  hospi- 
tal, where  he  died. 

In  cannonading  Flushing,  the  sail- 
ors worked  one  of  the  batteries,  and 
fired  in  broadsides ;  but  you  shall 
hear  the  author  speak  for  himself:  • 

The  Sailors'  Battery,  containing  six 
tvventy-four-pounders,  almost  split  our 
ears.  Theseenthusiastic  demi-devils  fired 
not  as  other  batteries  did,  but  like  broad- 
sides from  a  ship.  Each  discharge  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  a  terrific 
noise,  for  the  guns  were  all  fired  at  once, 
and  absolutely  shook  th.e  eai-th  at  every 
round.  So  vehement  were  these  seamen 
in  their  exertions,  that  they  blew  them- 
selves up  at  last !  This  was  done  by  a 
little  squat  fellow  who  served  the  guns 
with  ammunition  :  he  placed  a  cartridge 
against  a  lighted  match,  in  his  hurry;, 
this  exploding,  communicated  with  a 
quantity  of  powder,  and  the  natural  cata- 
strophe followed.  About  twenty  of  the 
brave  fellows,  among  whom  was  a  yoimg 
midshipman,  were  severely  burnt  and 
bruised ;  out  of  which  number,  were  I 
to  judge  from  their  appearance  as  they 
were  carried  past  us,  I  should  suppose 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  recovered. 
They  were  all  jet  black,  their  faces 
one  shapeless  mass,  and  their  clotlies 
and  hair  burnt  to  a  cinder.  In  the  midst 
of  their  suffering,  the  only  thing  that 
seemed  to  ease  them  was  swearing  at  the 
little  sailor  who  was  the  author  of  their 
misfortune;  while  he,  poor  creature  I  iii 
addition  to  his  wounds  and  burns,  pa- 
tiently suffered  the  whole  torrent  of  his 
comrades'  abuse. 
Y   Y 
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Regifiald.-lYike  the  lively  pictures 
best;  they  seem  to  be  written  con 
amore.  The  pathetic  ones  are  too 
much  laboured  ;  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  all.  "  The  Punishment," 
and  "  The  Biscuit,"  for  instaru:e,  are 
both  excellent ;  the  pathos  is  pure 
and  unadulterated,  and  the  interest 
excited  is  intense. 

3Irs.  Primrose.  Do  you  not  think 
the  author  is  somewhat  given  to  ca- 
ricature? Do  you  believe  that  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  such 
men  as  Colonel  Diamond,  for  in- 
stance, are  to  be  found  ? 

Reginald.  Yes,  occasionally,  though 
rarely.  The  author's  fault  is,  that 
he  has  made  these  characters  too 
prominent  in  his  sketches  ;  not  that 
he  has  drawn  characters  which  do 
not  exist,  but  that  he  has  given  too 
great  a  predominance  to  the  vain 
and  the  insignificant,  in  proportion 
to  their  actual  number. 

Mr.  Apathrj.  You  may  find  as 
much  fault  as  you  please,  but  I  will 
maintain  that  the  book  is  a  good 
book — an  excellent  book — and  few 
better  have  been  lately  written. 

Reginald.  Well,  you  shall  have  it 
your  way;  I  have  no  wish  to  dispa- 
rage the  merits  of  the  Military 
Shetch-BooJ: ;  the  writer  shall  be  a 
second  Washington  Irving,  if  you 
please. 

.  3Irs.  Primrose.  Here  is  a  volume 
of  poetry,  Sihyl-Leaves,  by  Edmund 
Reade,  Esq.  and  containing  pieces 
of  no  ordinary  merit. 

Reginald.  Yes,  but  disfigured  by 
a  preface  which  invites  the  utmost 
severity  of  criticism  for  its  impudent 
pretensions.  Had  Mr.  Reade  no 
kind  friend  at  his  elbow  to  recom- 
mend him  to  cancel  those  passages 
in  which  he  talks,  by  implication,  of 
the    "  Sibyl-Leaves"    stamping  his 


name  with  a  "  fixed  and  established 
recollection,'*  which  is  to  produce  a 
wish  in  the  public  for  a  drama  with 
which  he  threatens  us,  and  others  of 
a  similar  description?  Take  away 
the  preface,  and  the  book  is  readable 
enough  ;  though  some  of  the  critics, 
in  their  wisdom,  have  thought  it 
worthy  of  blame  alone,  and  have 
seen  in  it  nothing  to  praise.  The 
"  Address  to  the  West  Wind"  is,  at 
all  events,  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  oblivion : 

TO  THE  WEST  WIND. 

O  thou  West  Wind  !  thou  breath  of  life  de- 

caj'ing-. 

Slowly  and  niouinfuily  o'er  yon  red  sky, 

Where  the  far  I'ay, her  steep  course  delaying, 

Sinks  in  the  bosom  of  eternity: 
Her  hues  of  beauty  fade,  her  cheek  is  cold, 
And  light  and  warmth  are  gone,  and  yon 
pale  star 
Watcheth  her  rest,  and  darkness  like  a  fold 
Mantles  around  her,  and  first  heard  afar, 
Then  nearer,  o'er  the  waters  hush'd  and  dim 
Thou  raisest  o'er  her  couch  thy  gentlest  re- 
quiem hymn! 

Hear  me,  even  now,  thou  spirit  of  the  air. 
Thou  viewless  thing,  that  as  a  presence  dost 

give 
Life  and  elastic  gladness  !   O  that  I  were 

}  Like  thee  a  bodiless  essence,  and  could  live 
All  freshness  and  all  purity,  and  leave 
The  passions  that  do  waste  this  clay  behind, 

j  Sorrow  and    pain    and    hopelessness  j    and 

'  grieve 

No  more  for  aught  of  earth,  but  like  thee, 

I  Wind, 

;  Revel  before  the  path  of  that  bright  sun, 

I  And    pass  away   at  last  like  melody    when 

I  done. 

Child  of  the  Elements  !  who  so  blest  as  thou  ? 
When  the  rich  twilight  fades  along  the  skies, 
Steeping  in  hues  of  heaven  the  earth's  wan 

brow, 
Thou  wanderest  from  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
The  flowers  give   thee,  their  perfume,  from 

above 
The  dews  sink  on  thy  wingsj  and  thougoestoa 
Hallowing  each  spot  thou  visitest,while  Love 
Breathes  to  thee,  bower'd  in  his  deep  haunt 

alone, 
A  blessing  when  thou  comest,  a  sigh  when 

thou  art  gone. 
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I  confess,  however,  I  would  rather 
foster  and  encourage  humble  genius, 
when  it  is  united  with  modesty,  than 
chill  its  energies  and  damp  its  aspira- 
tions by  the  merciless  inflictions  of 
critical  acumen,  usefully  employed  as 
it  may  be  in  detecting  and  exposing 
the  mere  pretender  to  literary  ho- 
nours, and  correcting  the  errors  and 
controuling  the  licentiousness  of  a 
too  powerful  press. 

Mr.  Apathy.  But  this  tirade  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  poems  of 
Clare,  who  is  a  very  clever  and  de- 
serving man  in  an  humble  situation  of 
life — a  second  Bloomfield,  though 
not  so  highly  gifted  as  Burns,  of 
whom  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
"  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

But  I  have  purchased  all  Clare's 
publications,  merely  foi*  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  his  unpretending  ef- 
forts. 

Miss  Prhnrose.  I  have  been  much 

That  I,  like  thee,  at  last  shall  find  my  place  ii     ,  ,        •,  i       ,i        „„,,„„*.    ,.,J,,„-,« 

'  ♦  I  pleased  with    the   present  volume. 

|!  There  are  some  beautiful  Avild  flowers 
of  poesy  in  it ;  for  instance,  the 
verses 

TO  THE  COVVSLIl'. 
Once  more,  thou  flower  of  childish  fame, 

Thou  meet'st  the  April  windj 
The  selfsame  flowers,  the  very  same, 

As  those  I  used  to  find. 
Thy  peeps,  tipt  round  with  ruddy  streak. 

Again  attract  mine  eye, 
As  they  were  those  I  used  to  seek 

Full  twenty  summers  by. 


I   hear   thee  now — tho  scattcr'd  leaves  are 

sighing 
To  thy  sweet  breath  they  never  more  shall 

feel ! 
From  the  sear'd  woods  a  voice  i*  heard  re- 
plying, 
Where  the  last   lingering   tints   of  autumn 

steal: 
All   breathe  decay  and   sadness — they   arc 

dead. 
And  Iiope  with  them  lies  buried— unlike  thee, 
Who,  wliile  man's  mightiest  works  as  leaves 

are  fled. 
Still  wanderest  o'er   the  bright   earth,  wild 

;md  free, 
Like  Love,  the  awakening  soul,  that  liveth 

on  ctcrnallj\ 

Kequiem  of  melody  !  chanted  as  from  heaven, 
Which  through  great  Nature's  temple  swells 

along  ! 
Now,  while    life   rests   in  holiest  commune 

given, 
1  sit  and  listen  thy  unwoven  song: 
What  dost  thou  teach  me  ?  nothing  can  be 

known : 
Then  let  me  dream  awhile,  from  thought  op- 

press'd, 
LuU'd  by  the  murmurs  of  thy  dreamy  tone: 
Enough  that  on  this  bright  day  I  am  blest, 


Counsellor  Either  side.  Very  pret- 
ty, and  very  poetical;  but  Mr.Rcade 
must  not  "  hold  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  his  soul"  that  he  will  be  enabled 
to  step  into  the  shoes  of  Byron,  or 
to  shove  Scott  or  Soutliey  from  their 
stools.  He  is  one  of  the  average 
rate  of  poets  ^,  something  like  John 
Clare,  only  the  latter  has  the  merit 
of  being  self-taught  and  having  less 
presumption. 

Reginald.    Clare  has   just  pub- 
lished another  volume.    The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  with   Village-Sto- 
ries, and  other  Poems,  which  con-  i 
tains,  notwithstanding  your  plea  in  I 
abatement,  counsellor,  some  delight-  ; 
ful  writing ;  though  of  course  there  \ 
are  many  faults,  which  a  critic  would  I 
detect  and  take  delight  in  exposing.  I 


But  I'm  no  more  akin  to  thee, 

A  partner  of  the  spring  j 
For  Time  has  had  a  hand  with  me. 

And  left  an  alter'd  thing; 
A  thing  that's  lost  thy  golden  hours, 

And  all  I  witness'd  then, 
Mix'd  in  a  desert,  far  from  flowers, 

Among  the  ways  of  men. 

Thy  blooming  pleasures,  smiling,  gay. 

The  seasons  still  renew  ; 
But  mine  were  doom'd  a  stinted  stay. 

Ah,  they  were  short  and  few  ! 

Y  V  2 
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.    The  every  hourthat  hurried  by, 
To  eke  the  passing  day, 
Lent  restless  pleasures  wings  to  fly, 
Till  all  were  flown  away. 

Llcst  flower!  with  spring  thy  joys  begun, 

And  no  false  hopes  were  thine  ; 
One  constant  cheer  of  shower  and  sun 

Makes  all  thy  stay  divine: 
But  my  May-morning  quickly  fled, 

And  dull  its  noon  came  on ; 
And  happiness  is  past  and  dead 

Ere  half  that  noon  is  gone. 

Ah!   smile  and  bloom,  thou  lovely  thing, 

Thougli  May's  sweet  days  are  few  j 
Still  coming  years  thy  flowers  shall  bring, 

And  bid  them  l)loom  anew. 
Man's  life,  that  bears  no  kin  to  them, 

Past  pleasures  well  may  mourn  ; 
No  bud  clings  to  its  withering  stem, 

No  hope  for  spring's  return. 

The  Vicar.  Have  you  any  thing 
further  new  in  the  way  of  travels, 
besides  Mr.  Hogg's  Hundred  Days? 

Regi7iald.  The  Travels  of  the 
Russian  Mission  through  Mongolia 
to  China,  and  Residence  in  Peking, 
in  the  Years  1820-21 ;  and  Hamilton's 
Travels  through  the  Interior  Pro- 
vinces of  Colombia,  are  recently 
published ;  and  both  may  be  classed 
under  the  head,  "  Works  of  inter- 
est." The  former,  in  particular,  con- 
tains some  curious  details.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  I  believe,  that  there 
is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  hun- 
ched years,  a  Russian  church  at  Pe- 
king, with  a  resident  priest  and  as- 
sistants, who  are  renewed  every  ten 
years.  In  1819  the  mission,  of  whose 
travels  we  iiave  here  an  account,  left 
St.  Petersburg  to  relieve  the  one 
then  at  Peking,  where  it  had  been 
since  1808.  George  Timkowski,  the 
author  of  the  Travels,  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  out  the  mission,  which 
consisted  of  an  archimandrite,  five 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  four  yoimg 
men^  of  from  23  to  27  years  of  age, 
and  to  bring  back  those  persons  who 
were  to  return,  after  nca-rly  t;velve 


years'  absence,  to  their  own  country. 
The  mission  arrived  at  Irkutsk  in 
February  1820;  and  on  the  31st  of 
x\ugust  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier, 
whence  it  proceeded  in  a  S.S.E.  di- 
rection, traversing  the  space  incltul- 
ed  between  51°  to  40°  of  latitude. 
The  journey  was  enlivened  by  some 
incidents,  the  narrative  of  which 
serves  agreeably  to  diversify  the  de- 
scriptive sketches  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people.  The  follow- 
ing extract  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  style  and  nature  of  the  work.  It 
is  an  account  of  one  of  their  evening 
halts: 

Some  of  the   Mongol   sentinels  sang 
their  national  songs.     I    called  two  of 
tliem,  and  treated  them  with   brandy  ; 
and,  to  please  us,  they  continued  to  sing, 
the  one  in  high  tenor,  the  other  in  bass. 
The  airs  of  all  tlieir  songs  are  nearly  the 
same  ;  they  are  in  general  plaintive  and 
harmonious.     The  liorse,   the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  step- 
pes,  acts  a  predominant  part  in   these 
songs.     "  In  this  vast  plain  was  brought 
up  a  cream-coloured  courser,  swift  as  an 
arrow,  the  ornament  of  tlie  herd,  and  the 
glory  of  the  whole  Kouchoun.     When 
the  bogdo  summons  to  the  chase,  Idam 
hastens  to  the  forests  of  Karatchin,  over- 
throws the  goats  and  the  stags,  the  fero- 
cious wild  boars,  and  the  terrible  pan- 
tliers  ;  all  admire  the  boldness  of  the  ri- 
der,   and  the   rapidity  of   his   cotirser. 
There  is  the  young  Tsyren  armed  for  the 
service  of  the  Khan ;  he  flies  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  to  the  post  of  jMendzin  :  he 
addresses  his  prayer  to  the  bourkhan  (do-, 
mestic  divinities)  ;  he  takes  leave  of  his 
father,  his  modier,  and  his  wife;  with  ex- 
treme  grief  he  saddles  his  coal-black 
steed.     With  a  melancholy  and  pensive 
air,  the  warrior  hastens  to  the  north  :  si- 
lent  is  the  steppe  around  him  ;  the  wind 
of  the  desert  scarcely  agitates  his  feather- 
ed arrows ;  the  clastic  bow  strikes  against 
his  Solouiau  saddle.     Tsyren  traverses 
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gloomy  ami  unknown  forests  ;  lio  per- 
ceives in  the  distimce  blue  mountains, 
with  which  lie  is  unacquainted.  The 
friendly  beliaviour  of  the  neighbouring 
brave  Cossacks  sometimes  calms  his  me- 
lancholy; but  his  thoughts  always  fly 
back  to  his  paternal  mountains.  The 
young  Mongol,  wliose  soul  is  uneasy, 
and  his  nn'nd  oppressed  by  an  unknown 
power,  beholds  in  his  nightly  dreams  the 
'  shades  of  his  warlike  ancestors.  Where 
is  our  dreaded  and  intrepid  Gengis 
Khan  ?  The  songs  of  his  mighty  deeds 
re-echo  mcmrnfully  amidst  the  rocks  of 
the  Onon,  and  on  tlie  verdant  banks  of 
the  Kerouhm.  Wlio  is  that  riding  on  the 
smooth  bank  of  the  Shara,  singing  in  a 
low  voice  beloved  words  ?  Whose  is  that 
bay  courser  which  runs  so  swiftly  r 
What  does  this  chccrfnl  warrior  seek 
who  passes  by  the  white  tents  ?  His 
heart  well  knows  who  is  she  that  lives  in 
them.  He  will  soon  cease  to  roam  about 
these  mountains  :  his  fiery  courser  will 
soon  obtain  him  a  wife.  This  bay  cour- 
ser, rapid  as  a  whirlwind,  is  ready  for  the 
chase.  The  Obo  is  covered  v.ith  specta- 
tors. He  neighs  ;  his  light  foot  stamps 
on  the  pointed  stones ;  he  bites  the  ground 
in  his  impatience.  The  signal  is  given  ; 
all  dart  to  the  goal.  Clouds  of  dust  en- 
velop the  racers;  and  the  bay  courser,  al- 
ways victorious,  arrives  first,  leaving  his 
panting  rivals  far  behind,  &c."  Such  is 
the  substance  of  most  of  the  j\Iongol 


The  Vicar.  I  shall  pay  my  respects 
to  iNIr.  Timkowski  the  very  first  op- 
portunity. What  cliaracter  liave 
you  to  give  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  book? 

Reginald.  That,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  classification,  and  the 
indistinctness  of  many  of  the  details, 
it  affords  some  curious  particulars 
relative  to  the  new  world  and  its  in- 
habitants, both  rational  and  irrational. 
To  those  who  possess  Humboldt, 
the  two  uiodeit,  unpretending  duo- 


decimna  of  Mr.  Hamilton  will  Ftill 
l)e  worth  attention;  whilst  those  who 
have  not  that  celebrated  traveller's 
works  will  find  thcni  still  more  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  Montague.  Who  is  Mr.  Ha- 
milton ? 

Reginald.  He  was  chief  commis- 
sioner from  tlie  English  government 
to  Colombia ;  and  of  course  possess- 
ed facilities  of  obtaijnng  information 
which  are  not  in  the  way  of  every 
traveller.  He  has  availed  himself  of 
these  facilities,  and  stored  in  his 
work  a  mass  of  anecdotes,  chiefly 
relative  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
provinces,  which  are  very  entertain- 
ing. There  are  a  variety  of  wild  ami 
savage  animals  in  Colombia,  of  which 
the  jaguar  or  tiger,  and  the  cayman 
or  crocodile,  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive. The  snakes  are  also  extremely 
troublesome  and  dangerous.  I  will 
read  you  one  or  two  anecdotes  re- 
specting them  : 

On  returning  home  through  a  large 
chocolate  plantation,  the  slave  pointed 
out  to  us  a  snake  coiled  up,  and  appa- 
rently asleep.  I  told  the  doctor  I  should 
like  to  have  a  shot  at  him,  which  I  did 
with  my  left  barrel,  in  which  I  had  swan-, 
shot,  and  only  wounded  him  in  the  tail. 
The  moment  I  fired  he  sprang  up,  and 
looked  round  and  espied  us  ;  on  v.  Inch 
he  came  directly  towards  us,  sweeping 
along,  his  head  erect,  and  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  We  all  now  began  to 
be  alarmed  ;  and  the  doctor  ordered  us 
to  retire  a  few  yards  behind  a  large  tree, 
while  he  advanced  to  give  him  tiie  con- 
tents of  two  more  barrels,  which  move- 
ment was  immediately  executed;  and 
when  the  snake  was  distant  about  ten 
yards  the  doctor  and  myself  fired,  and 
cut  him  nearly  in  two,  each  barrel  being 
loaded  with  seven  or  eight  small  slugs- 
We  then  shouted  victory,  and  M'Cade, 
and  the  ret.1  of  our  party  wlio  had   le- 
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treated,  being  nnarmed,  came  up  to  us. 
We  examined  our  fallefi  enewy,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  snake  called  the  aques, 
from  having  a  black  cross  like  an  x  all 
along  its  back.  This  snake  is  considered 
by  the  Creoles  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  venomous  in  South  America.  He 
measured  about  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  was  as  thick  as  my  wrist. 
Had  I  been  aware  that  this  had  been  so 
bold  and  venomous  a  snake,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  disturbed  his  siesta. 
The  doctor  stated,  that  several  persons 
in  the  province  had  lost  their  lives  from 
the  bite  of  the  aqucs  ;  and  that  he  had 
seen  them  considerably  larger. 

In  a  conversation  I  had  with  Colonel 
Mosquera  respecting  the  province  of  Bu- 
enaventura, of  which  he  was  governor, 
he  said,  that  there  were  a  great  many  ve- 
nomous snakes  in  the  woods  and  savan- 
nahs, and  one  particularlybold,  and  dread- 
ed by  the  inhabitants,  called  the  guas- 
caina,  which  frequently  attains  the  length 
of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  guascaina  has  the  power  of 
raising  itself  upright  by  the  aid  of  two 
fangs  which  he  has  below  the  head,  and 
in  this  position  he  waits  for  his  prey  near 
the  roads  and  patlis,  darting  with  great 
velocity  on  any  thing  that  passes.  A 
negro,  who  was  just  married,  and  had 
been  dancing  the  whole  night  at  his  wed- 
ding, went  early  in  the  morning  a  short 
distance  into  the  wood,  when  suddenly 
the  people  in  the  house  were  alarmed  by 
hearing  him  shriek  dreadfully.  On  go- 
ing to  the  spot,  they  found  a  large  guas- 
caina snake  had  seized  him  by  the  neck. 
They  attacked  the  guascaina  with  their 
manchettes,  and  killed  him ;  but  the  poor 
negro  died  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
this  venomous  creature.  Another  negro 
of  that  province  had  displayed  consider- 
able strength  and  courage  when  attacked 
by  one  of  these  snakes.  He  seized  him 
round  the  neck  with  both  his  hands,  and 
prevented  the  monster  biting  him,  roar- 
ing loudly  for  assistance  to  some  of  his 
companions,  who  were  at  no  great  dis- 


tance cutting  wood.  Some  of  them  ran 
with  their  long  knives,  and  soon  ended 
the  contest ;  and  the  negro,  by  his  won- 
derful presence  of  mind,  escaped  being 
bitten. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Hamilton 
says, 

As  we  were  going  to  cross  a  stream, 
we  observed  a  large  snake  swimming  to- 
wards \is  ;  and  when  he  arrived  near  the 
bank  he  stopped,  apparently  to  watch 
our  motions,  with  his  head  and  part  of 
his  body  out  of  water.  I  then  observed 
the  black  cross  on  his  neck,  and  knew  it 
was  the  snake  called  the  aques.  A  ne- 
gro, who  was  passing  on  foot  at  this 
time,  agreed  for  a  dollar  to  endeavour  to 
kill  the  reptile.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  cut  a 
large  long  bamboo  with  his  manchetto, 
and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  snake, 
who  had  remained  quiet  in  his  position, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  us.  As  the  negro 
approached  the  aques,  he  put  out  his 
forked  tongue,  and  raised  himself  higher 
in  the  water,  as  if  preparing  to  make  a 
dart  at  his  enemy,  which  the  black  observ- 
ing, retired  a  few  paces,  and  then  told  me 
he  was  afraid  to  attack  it,  as  it  was  pre- 
pared to  spring  on  him.  In  this  position 
the  negro  and  snake  remained  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  watching  each  other,  wlien 
suddenly  the  aqucs  turned  round  to  swim 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  mo- 
ment the  negro  observed  its  head  turned 
from  him,  he  rushed  to  the  bank,  and 
gave  the  aques  two  or  three  blows  with 
the  bamboo,  which  made  him  turn  on  his 
back,  and  the  negro  followed  up  his  at- 
tack, and  succeeded  in  kiUing  his  enemy. 
This  aques  measured  six  feet  in  length. 
The  black  brought  it  to  me  on  his  bam- 
boo, and  appeared  much  elated  at  his 
victory,  and  not  less  so  when  he  received 
his  reward. 

Counsellor  Eitherside.  Tife  Me- 
moirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone^  writ- 
ten by  himscir,  and  just  published, 
ought  to  be  read,  by  cveryEnglishuian. 
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Tliey  shew  of  what  stiifF  inuiiy  of 
our  ci-dcvant  patriots  were  made  ; 
and  will  afford  a  useful  lesson  to  fu- 
ture generations  how  ihey  trust  the 
professions  of  politicians.  Tone  was 
just  the  character  for  a  rehel;  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  with  all  around 
liini,  and  having  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  talents  and  importance.  Great 
events  often  spring  from  trifles. 
Cromwell  and  others  were  ahout  to 
sail  for  America,  when  the  king's 
mandate  detained  them  in  England. 
Had  they  gone,  it  is  probable  that 
the  unfortunate  Charles  would  have 
died  in  possession  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  probably  Tone  became  a  traitor 
from  a  feeling  of  personal  resentment 
at  what  he  deemed  an  unmerited 
slight.  Soon  after  Mr.  Pitt  came 
into  office,  he  proposed  to  the  mi- 
nistry to  found  a  colony  in  one  of  j 
the  South-Sea  Islands,  to  be  "a  bridle 
for  Spain,"  as  he  terms  it.  The  mi- 
nister did  not  reply  to  his  memorial ; 
and  Tone  says,  in  his  diary  of  the  i 
time,  I 

I  made  sometliing  like  a  vow,  that  if 
ever  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  would  make  | 
Mr.  Pitt  sorry ;  and  perliaps  Fortune  may  | 
yet  enable  me  to  fulfil  that  resolution.       j 

The  Vicar.  Such  a  feeling  has  pro-  ' 
duced  many  a  traitor  besides  Tone;  i 
and  if  we  were  to  trace  rebellion  to  { 
its  source,  we  should  seldom  find  it  { 
originating  in  a  sense  of  patriotism,  I 
or  springing  from  overbearing  op- 
pression. 

Reginald.  The  Tones,  Despards, 
and  O'Connors,  of  all  nations,  are, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  broken-down 
adventurers,  spendthrifts,  men  who 
are  a  disgrace  and  a  pest  to  society, 
and  who  need  reformation  them- 
selves, instead  of  setting  up  as  the 
reformers  of  others.  But  to  have 
done  with  politics,  let  us  advert  to 
poetry.     Mr.  Neele  has  republished 


his  poems,  with  additions.  Among 
the  new  poems*  are  some  delightful 
little  morceaux,  such  as  the  following : 

Oh!   pale  is  that  clicck, 

Whore  tho  rose  flourish'd  brightly  j 
And  cold  is  that  heart, 

Which  beat  warmly  and  lightly; 
And  that  lip  1  have  clung  to 

The  loathsome  newt  presses; 
And  the  cold  earth-worm  strays 

'Midst  those  dark  flowing  tresses. 

Yes  !  tlie  earth-worm's  the  lover 

That  twines  round  thee  now  ! 
The  rank  grass  waves  over 

That  heav'n-beaming  brow: 
The  niglit  wind  is  sighing 

Its  dirge  o'er  thy  head  ; 
And  the  screech-owl  replying 

In  shrieks  for  the  dead. 

Yet  thy  soft  image  never 

My  bosom  forsakes: 
For  thee  my  heart  ever 

Shall  beat  'till  it  breaks. 
This  wreath  I  am  braiding 

To  deck  thy  grave-stone! 
Oh  !   would  it  were  shedding 

Its  leaves  o'er  my  own  ! 

Mr.  Montague.  There  are  two 
volumes  more  of  autobiography,  the 
Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 
I  thought  this  sort  of  tiling  had  had 
its  day,  and  that  the  failure  ot*  some 
recent  speculations  of  the  kind  would 
have  prevented  any  more  being  at- 
tempted :  however,  I  have  been  mis- 
taken. I  did  indeed  anticipate  some- 
thing better  from  Tom  Dibdin,  who 
certainly  has  written  some  good  far- 
ces, but  who  was  never  cut  out  for  a 
writer  of  lives. 

Reginald.  The  use  of  these  works, 
dull  and  uninteresting  as  they  may 
be,  per  se,  is,  that  they  furnish  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  the  stage  ; 
the  value  of  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  had  to 

*  Reginald  Hildebrand  seems  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  piece  which  he  has 
quoted  appeared  originally  in  the  Forc^ec- 
3Ic-Not  for  1834.— Editor. 
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search  for  similar  materials  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  dramatic  an- 
nals. What  a  bonne-bouche  to  a  dra- 
matic antic^uarian  would  be  the  Re- 
miniscences of  Shakspeare,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  or  of  glorious  John!  They 
would  save  him  a  world  of  trouble 
and  conjecture. 

TIw  Vicar.  They  would  indeed. 
But  then  they  were  a  different  sort 
of  men  altogether,  I  should  think, 
from  My.  Dibdin. 

Reginald.  Why,  as  to  talent  the 
difference  is  immense,  I  grant  you ; 
but,  in  other  points  of  view,  I  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Dibdin  has  not  had 
opportunities,  if  he  had  properly  em- 
ployed them,  of  making  his  Remi- 
niscences as  valuable,  in  some  re- 
spects, as  those  great  men  could  have 
rendered  theirs.  That  he  has  not 
done  so  will  of  course  render  the 
book  less  valuable  to  the  mere  read- 
ing public,  but  of  consequence  to 
the  dramatic  historian. 

Mr.  Montague.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  passages  in  the  book  is  the 
author's  naive  account  of  the  disap- 
pointment his  vanity  met  with,  when 
in  Wiltshire,  on  a  visit  to  his  wife's 
relations.  A  portion  of  their  time 
was  always  passed  at  Stourhead, 
Wiltshire,  near  the  seat  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Colt  Hoare.  One  day  Mr.  Dib- 
din took  it  into  his  head  to  scribble 
the  following  verses  on  a  conspicu- 
ous tablet  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Flora  in  the  grounds  of  the  worthy 
baronet : 

For  many  a  J'eflective  liour, 

Enjoyed  around  thy  lovely  banks, 

Reject  not,  silver-headed  Stour, 

A  wandering  minstrel's  humble  thanks. 

Ye  too,  of  Nymph  and  Dryad  train, 
Who,  uiibeheld,  around  me  play, 

To  you  I  dedicate  the  strain — 

The  grateful,  though  unpolished  lay. 

And  thou,  the  master  of  this  scene, 
\Vhere  Attic  and  La.vinian  taste 


Adorn  alike  the  alley  green, 

The  grot  retired,  or  mimic  waste. 

Could  but  uiy  glowing  thoughts  appear 
I      With  wish'd-for  force  in  every  Hue, 
A  second  Maro  thou  should'st  hear. 

And  more  than  Mantuan  praise  be  thine. 

j      The  poet  expected   that  Sir  Ri- 
;  chard  would  be  highly  flattered  by 
I  this  elegant  tribute  to  his  taste  from 
'  an  unknt)vvn  hand  ;  and  he  frequent- 
'  ed  the  gardens  "  big  with  hope"  of 
j  "  coming  fame,"  if  not  of  fortune, 
I  from  the  effect  which  this  effusion  of 
i  his  pen  would  have  upon  the  clas- 
j  sical  mind  of  the  baronet.     Hearing 
1  nothing  irom  head-quarters,  however, 
lie  endeavoured  to  fish  out  something 
from  the  gardener,  with  whom  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  one  day  about 
the  beauties  of  the  place.     The  gar- 
dener having  pointed  out  the  temple 
of  Flora,  he  observed, 

"   Oil!  yes,   I  admired  it  much  two 

days  ago,  and  I " 

Gardener  (interrupting).  "  Why  then, 
zur,  I  never  did  zee  Zur  Richard  zo  an- 
gry as  ho  were  yesterday.  He  ha  just 
had  that  ere  temple  new  done  up  ;.  and 
smart  it  do  look  too ;  and  one  of  the  cock- 
ney customers  at  IMissus  Hilliar's  inn  ha 
been  and  scratched  a  parcel  of  d — d  non- 
sense on  it,  and  spoiled  the  clean  stone- 
work wi  all  manner  o'  balderdash  ;  and 
Zur  Richard  ha  told  his  gentleman  to 
tell  Mr.  Davis,  the  house-steward,  to  tell 
Mr.  Hilliar,  that  if  that  ere  chap  do  scrawl 
any  more  of  his  Lunnon  stuff  on  our  per- 
ry stiles  and  vesty  boots,  that  the  garden 
shall  be  shut  up  to  all  as  comes  to  Stour- 
head inn  again." 

Remnaid.  Then  home  went  Mr. 
Dibdin  to  sup  with  what  appetite  he- 
might;  and  as  1  seem  now  to  have  a 
very  good  appetite  for  my  supper, 
why  let  us  adjourn. 

This  proposition  was  carried  nem.- 
dis.  And  so,  Mr.  Editor,  till  next 
month,  adieu  !  • 

Reginald  HiLDrERAND. 

Elmwood-Hall,  Muy  10,  16:^7. 
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Studies  for  the  Ptajio-forte,  as  Fi- 
nishing Lessons  for  advanced  Per- 
formers, consisting  of  twenty  four 
characteristic  Compositions  in  the 
different  Major  and  Minor  Keys, 
fingered,  and  elucidated  ivii  h  No  tes 
explanatory  of  the  Authors  De- 
sign and  the  proper  Mode  of  exe- 
cuting eachLesson ;  composed,  and 
dedicated  to  his  esteemed  master 
and  friend,  Frederic  Dionys  We- 
ber, Director  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Prague,  by  J.  Mo- 
sclieles.  Op.  70.  Book  1.  Pr.l5s. 
— (Chappell,  New  Bond -street, 
and  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Co.  Regent- 
street.) 

This  work,  as  the  author  himself 
informs  us  in  his  unassuming  and  sen- 
sible preface,  is  not  designed  for 
those  who  have  made  but  moderate 
advancement  in  the  art,  but  for  those 
only  who  have  formed  themselves  on 
the  productions  of  the  great  masters, 
and  acquired  a  previous  proficiency 
on  the  instrument.  Not  only  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  is  required,  but 
that  species  of  execution  which  is 
the  effect  of  taste  and  sensibility : 
for,  Mr.  M.  adds,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  author's  intention  to  cultivate  me- 
chanical perfection,  as  to  address 
himself  to  the  imagination  of  the 
performer,  and  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
cel in  all  the  delicacies  of  light  and 
shade;  in  contrast,  sentiment,  and 
passion;  in  short,  to  make  him  master 
of  all  that  is  implied  by  the  compre- 
hensive term  style. 

After  thus  stating  the  design  and 
object  of  the  author  in  his  own 
words,  it  remains  for  us  to  mention 
briefly  the  contents  of  the  publica- 
tion, and  to  give  our  opinion  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  appears  to  us 
VoUX.  No.LIF, 
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to  have  realized  the  expectations  held 
out  by  the  above  promise,  so  far  at 
least  as  such  an  opinion  may  be  form- 
ed from  the  portion  before  us,  aware 
as  we  are  that  another  volume  is  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  present  book  extends  to  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  pages;  nine  of 
which  contain  a  set  of  rules  regard- 
ing expression,  illustrated  by  short 
e::amples ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
occupied  by  twelve  successive  les- 
sons, partly  aiming  at  perfection  of 
manual  and  digital  execution,  and 
partly  exemplifying  certain  varieties 
in  style  and  treatment. 

The  didactic  part  of  the  work  is 
almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  few 
introductory  pages  of  rules.     It  may 
naturally  be  supposed,  that  in  nine 
pages,  more  than  half  of  which  con- 
sist of  illustrative  examples,  the  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  subject 
of  expression  cannot  be  treated  other- 
wise than  in  a  most  brief  and  cursory 
manner;  at  the  same  time  we  can  as- 
sure the   reader,   that  of  the  little 
Mr.  M.  has  propounded,  every  line 
is  so  truly  valuable,  that  the  regret 
at  the  limits  which  he  seems  to  have 
prescribed  to  himself  is  only  the  more 
sensibly  felt.     Both  in  manner  and 
in  substance  the  directions  given  are 
of  unparalleled  excellence.   The  lan- 
guage is  select,  impressive,  and  per- 
spicuous, far  superior  to  the  homely 
diction  of  most  similar  works  from 
the  pen  of  natives  of  this  country. 
Allowing  for  the  good  fortune  enjoy- 
ed by  Mr.  M.  of  meeting  with  a  sen- 
sible translator  of  what  he  wrote  pro- 
bably in  German,  the  ideas,  at  all 
events,  are  his  property;  and  hi  these 
we  perceive,  not  only  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  artist,  which 
Z  z 
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we  bad  a  right  to  look  for,  but  the 
traces  of  a  clear  intellect  and  a  mind 
habituated  to  reflection  and  research. 
The  rules  given,  few  as  they  are,  are 
golden  rules,  to  be  treasured  up  by 
every  zealous  practitioner. 

With  regard  to  the  twelve  lessons 
which  constitute  the  principal  portion 
of  thie  volume,  the  aim  of  each  is 
clearly  stated  in  three  or  four  intro- 
ductory lines  at  the  commencement; 
and  this  aim  is  fully  attained,  or  at 
least  the  means  of  attaining  it  are 
completely  afforded  by  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  exercise,  the 
composition  of  which,  with  the  object 
in  view,  is  really  admirable.  At  the 
same  time  we  confess,  that,  from  the 
expressions  used  in  Mr.  M.'s  preface, 
we  had  an  idea  that  we  should  find 
a  variety  of  explanatory  directions, 
and  hints  as  to  delicacies  of  light  and 
shade,  sentiment,  imagination,  pas- 
sion. Sec.  But  these,  it  seems,  are 
almost  entirely  left  to  the  judgment 
and  taste  of  the  student;  and,  if  his 
own  feelings  suggest  the  meaning  and 
proper  expression  of  particular  pas- 
sages, well  and  good ;  for,  in  these 
respects,  Mr.  M.'s  first  book  affords 
as  tew  hints  asauy  of  our  best  treatises 
of  a  similar  description,  whatever 
the  succeeding  volume  may  furnish. 
In  fact,  where  the  principal  object  is 
to  produce  a  perfection  of  correct 
and  generally  effective  manipulation, 
as  in  the  lessons  before  us,  there  can 
be  but  little  opportunity  for  touching 
that  superior  branch  of  execution 
which  draws  its  charm  from  feelinff 

o 

and  sympathy,  and  which,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  exj)ression,  is  the 
poetry  of  musical  performance.  This 
cannot  properly  be  taught  by  lessons 
principally  devoted  to  mechanical 
proficiency;  and  we  should  probably 
have  been  silent  on  the  subject,  had 
the  preface  not  induced  us  to  look 


for  something  of  the  kind.  The  way 
to  convey  some  instruction  on  this 
more  elevated  branch  of  the  art, 
would  probably  be  to  propound  some 
impressive  composition  of  a  classic 
stamp,  to  analyze  its  component  parts, 
to  enter  into  some  illustration  of  their 
musical  meaning,  the  relative  bear- 
ings of  the  periods,  their  susceptibi- 
lity of  particular  expressions,  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  expression  suit- 
able here  or  demanded  there,  the 
light  and  shade  to  be  given  to  dif- 
ferent parts,  &c.  &c.  An  attempt 
of  this  kind  remains  still  a  desidera- 
tum in  music,  and  considering  the 
high  professional  qualifications  of 
Mr.  M.  as  well  as  the  powers  of  rea- 
soning and  of  language  and  style 
displayed  in  the  present  book,  we  do 
not  think  such  an  undertaking  could 
be  consigned  to  better  hands. 

ARRANGEMENTS,  VARIATIONS,  &C. 

1.  "The  Auricula,"  Theme, rvith  Variations  for 
the  Piano-forte  on  "  3,ual  mesto  gemito,"  in 
the  Opera  of  "  Semiramide,"  compoicd  by 
Fran.   Lanza.     Pr.  .3s.  6d.— (S.  Chappell.) 

2.  "Leu  Belles  Flcurs,*'' consisting  of  selectPiecet 
from  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  Au- 
thors, arranged  for  the  Piano-forte  and 
Flute ;  the  Piano-forte  Part  by  Bruguier, 
the  Flute  Part  by  Sola.  Pr.  4s.  No.  II. 
(S.  Chappell.) 

3.  Madame  Pasta' s  celebrated  Song,  "  Ombra 
adorata  aspetta,"  arranged  as  a  Diverti- 
mento for  the  Piauo  forte,  by  G.  Kialimark. 
Pr.  3s.  6d.— (S.  Cl)appell.) 

4.  No.  3.  of  Rondolettinos  founded  on  popular 
Airs  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  C.  Dumon. 
Pr.  Is,  6d.—(S. Chappell.) 

5.  Challenger's  Third  Set  of  Quadrilles  from 
Spontini's  Opera  of  "  La  Vestale,"  arrang- 
ed for  the  Piano-forte.  Pr.  3s. — (S.  Chap- 
poll  ) 

1 .  Of  Mr.  F.  Lanza's  variations  we 
can  speak  very  favourably;  as  much 
so,  at  least,  as  this  species  of  writing 
will  fairly  admit  of,  considering  the 
endless  number  of  variations  brought 
before  the  public.  Mr.  Lanza's  are 
written  in  a  select  and  graceful  style, 
free  from  any  particular  difficulties. 
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and  yet  extremely  effective.  No.  3. 
in  A  major  (the  theme  being  A  mi- 
nor), is  remarkable  for  its  elegance  of 
diction ;  the  second  part  especially 
is  very  meritorious.  The  finale,  a 
polonaise,  also  claims  our  notice ;  it 
contains  several  attractive  ideas,  and 
presents  some  good  modulatory  writ- 
ing. 

2.  The  contents  of  the  eleventh 
number  of  "  Les  Belles  Fleurs"  are 
an  introduction,   a  slow  movement, 

•  and  a  minuet,  all  in  G  major.  It  is 
not  stated  from  whence  any  of  these 
pieces  have  been  selected ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  choice  is  good, 
especially  as  regards  the  larghetto. 
All  of  them  derive  their  principal  in- 
terest from  the  treatment  of  the  flute- 
part,  which  is  absolutely  obbligato, 
the  melody  being  chiefly  assigned  to 
that  instrument.  It  has,  moreover, 
the  principal  share  in  the  ornamental 
amplifications,  and  in  the  variations 
which  are  introduced.  In  all  these 
functions  there  is  much  elegance  of 
treatment  displayed,  and  great  effect 
is  produced,  without  any  very  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 

3.  Itis  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  the  motivo  of  "  Ombra  adora- 
ta,"  in  Zingarelli's  opera  of  Romeo 
€  GiuUetta  was  furnished  by  Cres- 
centini.  With  a  subject  so  beautiful, 
so  truly  perfect,  Mr.  Kiallmark  would 
have  been  inexcusable  if  he  had  not 
produced  something  agreeable;  and 
the  latter  epithet  may  fairly  be  as- 
signed to  his  labour.  He  has  not 
launched  out  into  any  lofty  flights  of 
imagination ;  but  the  treatment,  un- 
pretending as  it  is,  has  the  merit  of 
general  propriety,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  the  latter  part,  where  the  winding- 
up  is  entered  upon,  considerable  ef- 
fect is  produced. 

4.  The  third  number  of  Monsieur 
Dumons  rondqiettinus  (the  two  prior 


numbers  having  been  noticed  In  our 
previous  reviews)  claims  a  very  fii- 
vourable  reception.  It  is  founded 
on  an  interesting  air  in  Boieldicu's 
La  Dame  Blanche,  and  really  makes 
a  very  pretty  and  lively  lesson,  well 
calculated  for  the  junior  classes ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  interest  in  the 
air  itself  and  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  arrangement  are 
likely  to  afford  entertainment  to 
greater  proficients. 

5.  Quadrilles  can  demand  but  the 
passing  notice  of  criticism.  Whether 
those  of  Mr.  Challenger  are  through- 
out formed  upon  airs  from  La  Ves- 
tale,  our  memory  for  once  leaves  us 
quite  at  a  loss  to  make  out.  If.  we 
could  trust  it,  we  should  say  that  La 
Vest  ale  has  contributed  in  a  very 
moderate  degree  to  their  confection, 
and  that  other  sources  have  liberally 
been  resorted  to.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  tunes  produced  are  very  satis- 
factory and  unquestionably  very  fit 
for  the  ball-room. 

VOCAI.  MUSIC. 

1.  **  Evenings  in  Greece:"  First  Evening,  the 
Poetry  hy  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. ;  the  Mtuio 
selected  and  arranged  by  H.  R.  Bishop  and 
Mr.  Moore.     Pr.  1  os.— (J.  Power.) 

2.  «'  Prettij  Maid  of  Dieppe,''  Ballad,  ly  Tho- 
mas H.  Bayly,  Esq.;  the  Music  arranged 
by  F.Millar.  Pr.  2s,— (J.  Power.) 

3.  TTiree  Italian  Canzonets,  n-ith  an  Accom- 
paniment  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  C.  M.  Sola. 
Pr.  3s.— (S.  Chappell.) 

4.  "  Young  Love  stole  a  rose,"  a  favonriie 
Song,  composed  for  Madame  Vestris,  the 
Words  by  J.  H.  Bradfeld,  the  Music  by 
Aup.  Meves.     Pr.  2s. — (Cramer  and  Co.) 

5.  *'The  Cossack's  Adieu,"  Song,  composed  for, 
and  sung  hy,  Mr.  Sapio,  by  Alfred  Bennett, 
Mus.  Bac.  Oxen.     Pr.  2s.— (S.  Chappell.) 

6.  "  /  turn  from  Pleasure's  witching  tone,"  a 
Song,  nritten  hy  M.  E.  A.  composed  by 
Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley.  Pr.  Is.  6d. — 
(S.  Chappell.) 

7.  The  Farewell  of  the  Portuguese  Maiden  ta 
her  Brother  on  his  joining  the  National 
Army,  the  Words  nritten  to  a  foreign  Me- 
lody, by  William  Bell.  Pr.  Is.  6d.— (S. 
Chappell.^ 
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1 .  The  "  Evenings  in  Greece"  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  songs  connected  to- 
gether by  a  thread  of  poetical  narra- 
tive ;  the  object  of  which  latter,  to 
use  the  author's  own  words,  "  has 
been  to  combine  recitation  with  mu- 
sic, so  as  to  enable  a  greater  number 
of  persons  to  take  a  share  in  the  per- 
formance, by  enlisting,  as  readers, 
those  who  may  not  feel  themselves 
competent  as  singers." 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Island  of 
Zia  (Ceos),  and  the  incidents  are  con- 
nected with  the  present  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  Greece ;  the  po- 
etry consisting  of  patriotic  and  mar- 
tial effusions,  scenes  of  love,  descrip- 
tions of  local  features,  and  of  the' 
manners  and  customs  prevalent  in 
modern  Greece.  In  all  these  mat- 
ters Mr.  Pfloore  is  so  entirely  at 
home,  and  they  are  so  analogous  to 
the  particular  bent  of  his  poetical 
vein,  that  success  could  scarcely  fail 
to  attend  his  labour.  He  has  evi- 
dently written  con  amore.  We  meet 
with  many  beautiful  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  smooth  and  har- 
monious language ;  a  language  quite 
peculiar  to  Mr.  M.  sweet  as  the  ho- 
ney of  Hymettus,  soft  as  the  air  of 
Tempe ;  a  language  which  absolutely 
seems  to  court  a  union  with  music. 
We  willingly  would  vouch  our  asser- 
tion by  a  quotation  or  two,  but  for 
the  limits  of  our  space,  as  well  as  of 
the  province  of  our  functions. 

The  songs  are  ten  in  number ;  viz. 

"  The  sky  is  bright"  (Glee.)— -Bishop. 

"  Sappho  at  her  loom." — Do. 

**  Weeping  for  tliee." — Massimino. 

*'  The  Romaika." — Moore. 

«'  The  War  Dance."  {G\Ge.)—Bisliop. 

"  As  on  the  shore." — National  air. 

"  The  two  Fountains." — Bishop. 

"  O  Memory  ["—Cnrafa. 

"  They  are  gone." — Greek  air. 

"  Maidens  of  Zia."  {Glee.)— Moore. 

From  this  catalogue  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  the  pieces  are  selected 


from  various  sources,  and  that  six 
are  original ;  viz.  four  by  Mr.  Bishop, 
and  two  by  Mr.  Moore.  The  glee, 
*•  The  sky  is  bright,"  composed  by 
the  former,  is  a  composition  of  con- 
siderable merit  and  full  of  adequate 
effect.  *'  Sappho  at  her  loom"  is  a 
sweet  and  simple  melody:  some  of 
the  thoughts  of  which,  however,  are 
not  entirely  new  to  us;  at  least  they 
resemble  others  which  we  have  heard 
before.  "  The  War  Dance"  is  a 
fine  characteristic  glee.  "  The  two 
Fountains"  is  an  air  of  no  extraordi- 
nary pretension ;  but  the  melody  is 
very  pleasing,  and  well  suited  to  the 
text.  Mr.  Moore's  two  musical  con- 
tributions, like  his  poetry,  are  smooth- 
ly melodious,  clear  in  plan,  and  of 
attractive  simplicity.  They  are  sure 
to  please  every  taste,  the  unlettered 
in  the  art  as  well  as  the  cultivated 
amateur :  the  glee,  in  particular,  gave 
us  much  satisfaction. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  publish- 
er, Mr.  Power,  for  the  typographical 
elegance  with  which  the  work  has 
been  brought  out.  The  letter-press, 
paper,  &c.  are  first-rate;  and  the  mu- 
sic is  engraved  in  a  very  superior 
style  of  neatness  and  clearness.  If 
the  musical  type  had  been  a  little 
larger  and  fuller,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  better,  particularly  in  the  con- 
certed pieces,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  singers  renders  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  book  less  practicable. 

2.  In  the  melody  of  the  "  Pretty 
Maid  of  Dieppe,"  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  accompaniment,  there 
are  features  of  singularity,  if  not  ori- 
ginality, which  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention.  The  music  is  stated  to 
have  been  arranged  by  a  Mr.  T.  Mil- 
lar ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
source  from  which  it  was  drawn.  In 
adapting  the  words,  several  errors 
of  accentuation  have  arisen,  such  as 
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in  "  V'C  lulvc  j  sunny  days  |  too," 
&c.  where  the  second  syllable  in 
"  sunny"  has  been  allotted  to  an  ac- 
cented note.  The  A  b  in  p.  2,  b.  4, 
vre  do  not  exactly  understand  :  why 
not  B  b  ?  Some  parts  of  the  air  re- 
mind us  of  Madame  Vestris's  origi- 
nal song  in  Oheron;  and  the  cadence, 
p.  5,  b.  4,  more  especially. 

3.  It  is  not  so  much  on  the  score 
of  novelty  in  thoughts  that  we  would  I 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  I 
Mr.  Sola's  three  canzonets,  as  for  1 
their  neatness  and  gracefulness  in 
point  of  expression  and  musical  dic- 
tion, and.  the  propriety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  piano-forte  accompani- 
ment. There  is  an  elegance  and  cap- 
tivating lightsomeness  about  them 
which  strongly  plead  in  their  favour. 
Besides,  not  only  the  vocal  part,  but 
also  the  harmonic  treatment,  presents 
inviting  facilities  to  the  amateur,  to 
whom  we  can  well  recommend  Mr. 
S.'s  labour.  It  will  contribute  consi- 
derably to  advance  the  student's 
taste  and  good  style  of  vocalization ; 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  price 
at  which  this  means  of  improvement 
maybe  obtained,  constitutes  a  further 
claim  to  public  patronage. 

4.  "  Young  Love  stole  a  rose" 
has  a  pretty  playful  |  melody,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  half  of  the  song; 
not  of  an  entirely  new  cast,  but  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  text,  and  al- 
together satisfactory.  The  accom- 
paniment is  rather  simple  and  uni- 
form ;  a  little  variety  would  have  im- 
proved it.  In  the  latter  half  (from 
b.  3,  p.  3,)  there  are  some  little  as- 
perities which  might  easily  have  been 
softened  :  such  as  the  last  bar  of  the 
line  in  question,  where  the  melodic 
leap  up  to  the  seventh  of  G,  with  its 
harmonic  support  of  the  successive 
common  chords  of  G major,  D  minor, 
and  E  major,  comes  somewhat  strange 


upon  the  car ;  and  the  seventh  bar 
of  the  same  page  might  also  have 
been  exhibited  under  a  more  satis- 
factory form.  The  rhythm  of  the 
symphony  is  rather  singular ;  but  not 
the  worse  for  this  feature.  How  fur 
the  last  half  of  the  fourth  bar  is  at 
ease  with  a  C  harmony,  to  which  but 
few  notes  of  the  treble  can  be  refer- 
red, may  be  a  matter  of  question. 

5.  Of  Mr.  Bennett's  "  Cossack's 
Adieu,"  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
stanzas  are  set  to  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  air,  which  is  of  somewliat 
a  martial  character,  and  not  quite  in 
modern  style.  The  third  stanza  has 
a  melody  of  its  own,  the  softness  and 
generally  tasteful  conception  of  which 
impart  to  this  portion  a  considerable 
degree  of  preferable  interest. 

6.  Mr.  Walmisley's  song  is  of  a 
superior  description.  The  softness 
and  chaste  flow  of  the  melodj^,  its 
good  rhythmical  structure,  and  the 
aptness  of  the  harmony,  as  well  as 
the  chaste  style  of  the  accompani- 
ment into  which  the  harmony  has 
been  cast,  are  features  by  which  we 
discern  the  master  in  his  art.  Some 
passages  are  truly  in  Haydn's  man- 
ner ;  his  placid  ease,  his  smoothness 
of  connection,  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Mr.  W.'s  song. 

7.  Mr.  Ball's  endeavours  to  suit 
poetry  of  his  own  to  foreign  airs  have 
often  occupied  our  critical  pen.  His 
taste  generally  succeeds  in  the  choice 
he  makes.  In  the  present  instance 
he  has  given  us  a  very  interesting 
melody  in  G  minor,  possessing  a  pe- 
culiarity of  rhythm  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  the  phrases  throughout 
bearinfj  the  caesura  on  the  third  bar. 
This  has  a  good  eftect,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  there 
is  proper  symmetry  observed  in  this 
ternal  rhythm.  The  melody,  which 
is  of  serious  and  impressive  import, 
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resembles  in  style  some  of  the  foreign 
hymn  tunes.  The  instrumental  sup- 
port is  devised  with  much  propriety. 

HARP-MUSIC. 

*'  Rousseau s  Dream"  a  favourite 
French  Air,  with  Variations  for 
the  Harp,  arranged  by  Henry 
Horn.  Pr.  Is.  6d.— (Chappell, 
New  Bond-street.) 

"  Atissitot  que  la  lumiire"  a  favour- 
ite French  Air,   with   Variations 
for  the  Harp,  arranged  by  the 
same.     Pr.  2s. — (Chappell.) 
The   above  two  publications  are 

quite  alike  in  plan,  treatment,  and 

intrinsic  value.     Upon  each  of  the 


two  simple  and  very  pleasing  French 
melodies,  Mr.  H.  has  made  three  or 
four  satisfactory  and  agreeable  vari- 
ations, calculated  for  performers  of 
moderate  advancement.  The  pas- 
sages into  which  the  subject  has  been 
moulded  are  neat  and  tasteful,  and  in 
good  keeping  and  connection.  In 
the  march  variation  of  the  second  air 
the  progress  of  some  running  bass 
accompaniments  is  devised  in  good 
style,  and  attended  with  due  effect. 
Both  publications  deserve  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  harp-student  as 
fit  lessons  for  executive  improvement. 


FINE  ARTS. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

"  Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but 
because  they  bring  realities  to  mind." 


The  fifty-ninth  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  just  opened,  and 
the  above  quotation  from  Dr.  John- 
son's admirable  preface  to  Sliak- 
speare  is  prefixed  to  the  catalogue. 
It  is  time  that  a  little  plain  and  sen- 
sible English  should  take  the  place 
of  quaint  quotations  from  what  are 
called  the  dead  languages,  which 
are  rather  thrown  away  upon  the 
metropolitan  crowd  that  flock  at  this 
season  to  Somerset-House.  There 
IS  indeed  a  sentence  in  the  first  dis- 
course which  was  delivered  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  at  the  opening  of 
this  very  Royal  Academy  in  the  year 
1769,  which  would  have  formed  a 
very  suitable  preface  to  this  cata- 
logue ;  but  as  we  trust  it  will  keep 
for  future  use,  we  suggest  it  literally 
to  the  council.  It  is  this:  "  There 
are  at  this  time  a  greater  number 
of  excellent  artists  than  were  ever 
known  before  at  one  period  in  this 


nation ;  there  is  a  general  desire 
among  our  nobihty  to  be  distinguish- 
ed as  lovers  and  judges  of  the  arts; 
there  is  a  greater  superfluity  of  wealth 
among  the  people  to  reward  the  pro- 
fessors; and,  above  all,  we  are  pa- 
tronised by  a  Monarch,  who,  knowing 
the  value  of  science  and  of  elegance, 
thinks  every  art  worthy  of  his  notice 
that  tends  to  soften  and  humanize 
the  mind." 

There  are  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  works  in  the 
present  Exhibition;  of  these  about 
sixty  are  in  the  sculptural  depart- 
ment; so  that  here  indeed  is  what 
the  great  artist  we  have  just  named 
would  have  called  "  an  atmosphere 
of  floating  knowledge,"  where  every 
mind  can  imbibe  something  conge- 
nial to  its  own  original  conception. 

This  Exhibition  presents  to  the 
public  a  splendid  emporium  of  the 
extensive  eiforta  which  are  daily  mak- 
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ing  by  our  artists  to  acquire  and  de- '' 
serve  national  patronage.  It  abound  a 
with  fine  specimens  of   their  skill 
and  talents  in  every  department  of 
the  fine  arts,  and 

"  In  native  colours  paints  a  hlooming  scene." 

We  cannot  behold  these  recurrent 
Exhibitions,  when  theMuse  of  British 
Painting 

■"  lays  exulting,  as  the  fruits  refine, 
Her  annual  offering  at  the  public  shrine," 

without  congratulating  the  Royal 
Academy  upon  the  powerful  influence 
which  it  has  had,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  late  and  present  Majesty  (both 
munificent  patrons  of  the  arts)  in 
promoting  the  proficiency  of  our  art- 
ists, and  stimulating  and  cultivating 
the  public  taste  by  the  attraction  and 
eventual  popularity  of  its  annual 
Exhibitions.  By  its  encouragement 
and  example  (though  occasionally  de- 
pressed by  imperfections,  to  which 
all  corporate  institutions  are  liable), 
the  English  school  has  grown  and 
ripened  under  its  administration,  un- 
til it  has  taken  its  admitted  and  pro- 
minent place  among  the  arts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  an  Exhibi- 
tion so  crowded  with  works  of  eve- 
ry character  and  degree  of  merit, 
to  make  any  perspicuous  classifica- 
tion of  its  contents ;  nor  would  the 
utility  of  the  arrangement  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
visitor  will  here  suit  his  own  taste 
and  fancy,  and  the  rules  are  few  that 
he  will  deem  necessary  for  his  guide. 
The  portraits  as  usual  predominate, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  takes  the 
lead  in  England — in  the  world,  in 
that  branch  of  art.  When  we  be- 
hold the  portraits  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  we  contem- 
plate every  species  of  excellence  of 
which  this  branch  of  art  is  suscepti- 
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ble ;  his  portraits  stand  out  from  the 
canvas,  and  tempt  us  to  exclaim 
with  the  poet, 

♦'  Hail,  colours,   which  with  nature  bear  a 

strife, 
And  only  want  a  voice  to  perfect  life!" 

He  preserves  individuality  of  resem- 
blance with  an  endless  variety  of 
accessories,  positions,  and  attitudes 
suited  to  the  character ;  or  where 
that  happens  to  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  general  tenor  of 
placid  society,  he  supphes  the  addi- 
tions from  the  resources  of  his  own 
elegant  fancy,  to  give  a  new  attrac- 
tion to  the  picture.  His  genius  se- 
cures this  advantage  for  each  sex  and 
every  age.  Who  that  remembers 
his  portrait  three  or  four  years  ago 
of  Mr.  Lambton's  son,  which  has 
since  been  engraved,  but  must  feel 
the  exquisitely  playful  manner  in 
which  he  can  almost  create  a  picture 
to  personify  the  innocent  and  joyous 
state  of  infancy,  without  resorting  to 
the  gorgeous  and  meritorious  regions 
of  allegory !  It  has  been  well  said  of 
his  female  portraits,  that  he  alone 
seems  capable  of  transferring  to  the 
canvas  all  the  loveliness  and  grace 
of  woman's  form : 

"  Beauty,  frail  flow'r !  that  ev'ry  season  fears. 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  for  a  thousand  years." 

The  President  has  given  his  full 
number  (eight)  to  this  Exhibition. 
His  portraits  of  ladies  are  those  of 
the  Countess  of  Normanton,  Mrs. 
Peel,  and  Miss  Croker;  and  they 
are  full  of  becoming  expression  and 
delightful  colouring.  Just  in  the 
place  where  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
had  last  year  his  fine  full-length  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Canning,  he  has  this 
year  an  equally  well-finished  portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  it  is  also 
of  full  length.  Pohtical  allusions  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  our  purpose, 
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or  we  slioukl  say,  that  the  noble 
earl's  porti*ait,  just  at  this  time,  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest,  when  he  can 
no  longer 

*'  Our  hearts  encourage,  and  our  councils 
guide." 

It  is  an  admirable  likeness :  the 
earl  is  standing  near  a  table,  with  his 
left  hand  resting  upon  a  roll  of  pa- 
per; the  expression  of  his  features 
is  calm  but  earnest,  as  if  he  had  just 
risen  to  speak  to  an  important  ques- 
tion ;  his  eyes  are  clear  and  animated, 
and  the  attitude  is  exactly  copied 
from  the  original.  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  painted ;  the  colour 
of  the  dress  is  black,  but  a  richness 
of  hue  is  imparted  to  it  which  has  a 
beautiful  effect.  The  other  portraits 
are  also  good. 

Portrait  of  the  Diike  of  Wellington. 
— J.  Jackson,  R.  A. 
This  artist  has  several  portraits  in 
this  Exhibition :  one  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
M.  P.  is  a  capital  likeness  and  very 
well  drawn.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's is  also  good. 

It  is  singular  that  the  portraits 
of  so  prominently  marked  a  visage 
as  that  of  our  illustrious  hero,  whe- 
ther executed  in  Spain,  while  the 
lines  of  anxious  care  and  stern  com- 
mand were  mostly  imprinted  on  his 
brow,  or  subsequently  in  France, 
England,  and  Flanders,  when  the 
glory  of  a  series  of  unparalleled  vic- 
tories had  crowned  it  with  laurel, 
and  flushed  it  with  dazzling  vigour 
and  energy,  should  in  general  be  so 
deficient  in  correct  resemblance. 
About  half  of  those  executed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (particularly 
a  small  half-length  in  plain  clothes, 
which  was  exhibited  four  or  five 
years  ago,)  are  very  fine  likenesses, 
bearing  the  impress  of  the  original 
when  animated  by  conversation.  Only 


one  of  Girard's,  done  in  Paris,  after 
the  first  occupation  of  that  city  by 
the  allies ;  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  President's  (about  one 
half),  the  others  done  here  by  our 
principal  portrait-painters,  are  enti- 
tled to  any  thing  like  the  same  de- 
gree of  commendation.  The  count- 
less hundreds  of  others  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  bear  just  the  same  re- 
lation to  truth,  as  the  chalk  images 
do  which  the  Italian  boys  bear  upon 
their  shoulders  along  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Jackson  has, 
however,  the  merit  in  the  portrait 
before  us  of  giving  a  capital  likeness. 
The  duke  is  standing  by  a  cannon, 
and  attired  in  a  foreign  uniform.  The 
back-ground  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  his  awful  and  perilous  pur- 
suits in  the  field.  It  is  formed  of 
those  dense  masses  of  clouds  which 
form  "  the  sulph'rous  canopy"  that 
shrouds  the  soldier  on  the  day  of 
battle.  The  effect  is  very  appropri- 
ate, and  the  painting  creditable  to 
the  artist.  The  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Flaxman  is  excellent. 
Portrait  of  G.  Watson  Taylor ^  M.  P, 
— T.  Phillips,  R.  A. 
This  portrait,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Agar  Ellis  and  a  lady's,  is  very 
well  executed ;  the  same  description 
equally  applies  to  his  other  portraits 
in  this  Exhibition. 

Our  attention  was  likewise  called 
to  a  number  of  pleasing  portraits  by 
Sir  William  Beechey,  R.  A.  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  R.  A.  Mr. Howard,  R.  A. 
Mr.  Shee,  R.  A.  Mr.  Clint,  A.  Mr. 
Reinagle,  R.  A.  Mr.  Briggs,  A.  Mr. 
Drummond,  A.  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis, 
Mr.  Oliver,  A.  Mr.  Phillips,  R.  A. 
Mr.  Westall,  R.  A.  &c.  &c. 

Among  the  ladies  who  have  con- 
tributed portraits  are,  Mrs.  Green, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Miss  J.  Ross,  Miss 
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Daniel,  Miss  Sharpe,  Miss  Kendriok, 
&c.  &c.;  and  they  have  atkled  con- 
siderably tliis  year  to  the  attractions 
of  Somerset-House. 
The  Crucifixion, — W.  Hilton,  R.  A. 
This  is  the  principal  historical 
subject  in  the  Exhibition,  and  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  artist.  We  have  always  admired 
the  historic  power  of  Mr.  Hilton's 
pencil;  and  indeed  as  often  regretted 
that  that  highest  department  of  art 
has  not  been  sufficiently  encouraged 
in  this  country,  so  as  to  bring  out  in 
their  full  extent  the  undoubted  ta- 
lents of  our  artists.  Many  of  our 
painters  have  departed  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  historic  painting,  from  the 
very  natural  and  justified  desire  of 
adapting  their  pursuits  to  the  more 
regular  demands  of  the  public.  Few 
people  have  the  eccentric  Barry's 
hardihood  to  starve,  rather  than  brook 
uncongenial  employment;  and  both 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  in  our  own 
times  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  have 
given  nearly  the  undivided  applica- 
tion of  expansive  and  highly  culti- 
vated minds  to  a  comparatively  in- 
ferior department  of  their  profession, 
which  was  every  day  sought  after. 
If  we  recollect  right,  there  was,  or  is, 
in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  collection, 
an  early  picture  of  Sir  Thomas's, 
from  a  passage  in  Milton,  that  for 
composition,  breadth,  and  tone,  and 
free  and  powerful  execution,  gave 
promise  of  excellence  in  the  very 
hifrhest  w^alk  of  art.  But  Dr.  John- 
son's  line  for  the  players  applies 
equally  to  artists,  for  both  alike, 
"  Who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

Mr.  Hilton  still  tempts  "  the  dan- 
gerous and  rugged  path"  of  historic 
painting.  His  Crucifixion  is  paint- 
ed on  a  very  large  scale,  and  we 
roL  IX.  No.  LIF, 


have  heard  for  a  church  in  Liver- 
pool. The  female  figures  are  very 
well  finished.  There  is  an  expres- 
sion of  anguish  and  pathos  in  the 
group,  blended  with  devotional  hu- 
mility, that  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
terests us.  The  colouring  too  i^ 
powerfully  impressive. 

Judith.— W.  Etty,  A.     ' 

"  Then  she  came  to  the  pillar  of  the  berl, 
which  was  at  Iloloferncs'  head,  and  took 
down  his  falchion  from  thence; 

"  And  approached  to  his  bed,  and  took 
hold  of  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  said. 
Strengthen  me,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  this 
day." 

This  large  picture  is  conceived 
and  executed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  A  magnificent  glow  of  co- 
louring pervades  the  canvas,  and 
imparts  a  degree  of  grandeur  to  the 
awful  story,  far  exceeding  that  which 
we  have  seen  given  to  it  in  other 
pictures  of  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Etty  has  seized  the  moment  of  the 
highest  interest ;  he  has  selected  the 
time  just  before  the  assassination: 
Judith  has  reached  the  bed  of  Holo- 
fernes  while  he  yet  sleeps;  his  fal- 
chion is  firmly  held  in  her  raised 
hand  while  she  invokes  the  aid  of 
Heaven  in  the  aw^ful  words,*'Strenglh- 
en  me,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  this  , 
day."  Her  expression  is  awfully  de- 
termined, and  Mr.  Etty  has  had  a 
fine  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
anatomical  skill  in  the  delineation  of 
the  muscular  figure  of  Holofernes. 

-The  drawing  in  this  picture  is  cor- 
rect, the  composition  bold  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  subject,  and  the 
colouring  remarkably  good. 

j  "  Now  for  the  Painter/''   (rope,) 
Passengers  going  on   board.  — ■ 
J.  M.W.Turner,  R.A. 
Mr.  Turner  has  been  very  active 

i  this  year,  having  contributed  five  of 
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his  most  splentlid  works,  Passengers 
going  on  board,  Port  Ruysdael, 
Rembrandfs  Daughter,  Mortlake 
Terrace,  and  a  Scene  in  Derbyshire. 
The  first  picture  we  have  named  is 
a  fine  sea  and  sliore  view,  which  is 
very  imperfectly  described  by  the 
exclamation  of  "  Now  for  the  paint- 
er!" indeed  as  far  as  the  "  painter" 
(every  body  knows  this  is  the  name 
given  by  sailors  to  the  rope  which  is 
flung  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  for 
any  particular  purpose)  is  concerned, 
the  business  is  managed  in  what 
sailors  would  call  a  very  "  lubberly" 
way  in  the  picture ;  for  it  is  the  man 
at  the  helm  who  is  turninjr  awav 
from  his  duty  to  watch  the  rope's 
end,  instead  of  a  man  near  the  fore- 
sheet.  The  sea  is  finely  painted  in 
this  picture,  and  the  shore-view  is  very 
fine  indeed ;  perhaps  the  sky  is  in 
parts  a  little  too  yellow.  The  other 
pictures  possess  also  that  high  degree 
of  excellence  for  which  Mr.  Turner's 
pencil  has  been  so  long  remarkable. 
Ladij  Jane  Grey  prevailed  an  to  ac- 
cept the  Crown. — C.  R.  Leslie,  R.  A. 
This  picture  represents  the  hap- 
less lady  in  the  act  of  reluctantly  ac- 
cepting the  crown,  at  the  entreaties 
of  all  the  chief  members  of  her  fa- 
mily. The  grouping  is  admirable, 
and  the  expression  of  each  figure  is 
suitably  appropriate.  All  the  exe- 
cutive parts  of  the  picture  are  well 
finished,  the  drawing  is  very  correct, 
and  the  colouring,  particularly  the 
drapery,  soft  and  harmonious.  Tlie 
relief  between  the  plainer  and  bright- 
er  tones  in  the  dress  of  some  of  the 
figures  is  beautifully  managed.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  fi- 
nished and  perlect  drawing  of  the 
hands.  Is  not  there  a  little  hardness 
in  the  tone  of  colouring  of  the  pillar 
at  the  left  side  of  the  picture  ? 


A  Boy  firing  a  Cannon.— \V .  Mul- 
ready,  R.  A. 
This   little  picture  is  admirably 
painted  ;  a  boy  is  firing  off  his  brass 
cannon,  half  amazed  himself  at  his 
prowess,    and    half   terrifying    the 
equally  silly  bystanders.    It  possesses 
all  the  happy  touches  of  individual 
archness   of    character   which    Mr. 
Mulready's  pencil  can  so  well  depict, 
with   the    same  felicitous  power  of 
perfect   finishing.     The   manner  in 
which  the  light  is  introduced  through 
the  door  is  admirable,  and  reminds 
us  of  Wilkie's  fine  execution. 
The  Vision  on  May-Day,  on  Loch 
Lean,  from  the  Legend  of  O'Do' 
noghue. — T.  Stothard,  R.  A. 
A  fine  glowing  picture,  giving  life 
and  animation  to  a  legend  which  has 
less  of  absurdity,  and  more  of  poetry, 
in  its  composition,  than  belong  to  the 
ordinary  inspirations  of  tradition. 
Heavy  Weather  coming  on,  with  Ves- 
sels  running   to    Port.  —  A,  W. 
Callcott,  R.  A. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture; 
every  tiling  is   in   perfect   keeping. 
The   tempestuous  squally  sky,  the 
curling  sea,  the  haze  which  thickens 
around  the  ship  of  war  at  anchor, 
the  animation  observable  on  board 
j  the  small  craft  which  are  running  to 
j  port  in  company — all  these  apt  ac- 
companiments and  effects  of  a  storm 
I  are    impressively   portrayed.      The 
I  curve  of  the  sea,  which  seems  as  it 
I  were  to  connect  the  two  ships,  is  a 
fine  touch  of  art ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  creep  up  their  sides 
I  and  boil  over  into  spray,  is  perfect 
I  nature.     We  do   not   remember  to 
I  have  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  Mr. 
I  Callcott's  talents.     Bruges  from  the 
I  Ghent    Canal,    Dead  Calm,  Boats 
I  off  Cowes  Castle,  and  the  TJuimes 
\from  Greenwich,  by  the  same  artbt, 
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•re  all  well  painted  ;  that  of  Bruges 
in  particular,  which  has  some  bril- 
liant, tones  of  colouring,  equal  tothose 
of  Cuyp  (in  his  golden  tints)  when 
de])icting  similar  scenery. 
The  Embarhaiioji  of  Cleopatra  on 

the  Cydnu.s,  when  she  Jirst   met 

Mark  Antony y   in    Cilicia.  —  F. 

Danby,  A. 

This  picture  has  considerable  me- 
rit. The  sparkling  of  the  sun  upon 
the  water  is  a  beautiful  and  difficult 
representation  of  nature.  There  is 
a  richness  in  the  colouring,  and  a 
truth  and  correctness  in  the  action 
of  the  figures,  which  are  very  at- 
tractive. 

"  Sides  alir—3.  Ward,  R.  A. 

This  excellent  artist  has  five  pic- 
tures in  the  present  Exhibition;  they 
chiefly  represent  favourite  horses, 
dogs,  Persian  sheep,  and  some  favour- 
ite sporting  subjects.  The  celebrity  of 
Mr.\^^ard  as  the  finest  animal-painter 
of  our  times  has  been  so  long  esta- 
blished, that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
introduce  his  name,  as  connected 
with  such  subjects,  to  give  them  a 
imiversal  passport  for  public  curren- 
cy. Who  would  imagine  that  Sides 
all  meant  a  couple  of  rough  sinewy 
draught-horses  pulling  up  at  a 
rope's  end  a  heavy  butt  from  a  coun- 
try victualler's  cellar  ?  To  be  sure, 
unlike  Now  for  the  Painter !  the 
boi'ses  and  the  man  and  the  rope 
and  the  butt  are  in  their  right 
places ;  but  what  detraction  would  it 
be  from  the  merits  of  an  excellent 
picture  to  have  an  intelligible  name 
given  to  it  ?  "  Sides  all,"  we  suppose, 
means  some  exclamation  given  by 
the  drayman,  as  he  whips  his  horses 
to  the  spur  of  exertion  :  be  that  as 
it  may,  Mr.  Ward  has  given  us  in 
his  picture  a  capital  representation 
of  two  rough  hard-working  horses, 


with  every  muscle  in  action,  and  a 
rural  and  agreeable  landscape. 

Buying  Fish. — W.  Collins,  II.  A. 
IMr.  Collins  has  three  very  beauti- 
ful pictures  in  Somerset-Mouse,  a 
Frost-Scene,  Children  creeping  into 
a  Net,  besides  the  above  picture. 
The  Buying  Fish  is  represented  by 
an  innocent  group,  chiefly  of  chil- 
dren, on  the  strand  of  the  seashore, 
looking  at  the  bargain;  and  the  land- 
scape, with  all  its  appropriate  acces- 
sories, is  painted  with  the  force  and 
fidelity  which  always  distinguish  the 
representation  of  scenery  by  this 
eminent  artist. 

Chain-Pier,  Brighton. — J.  Consta- 
ble, A. 
A  capital  local  landscape,  with  a 
connecting  sea-view  of  peculiar  in- 
terest.    The  perspective  is  very  well 
managed ;   a  little  more  warmth  of 
colouring    would    have    made    the 
houses  on  the  cliff  look  livelier.    The 
artist  was,  however,  determined  to 
have  a  cool  promenade  at  Brighton  ; 
and  how  glad  would  the  summer  vi- 
sitors of  that  gay  town  be,  if  they 
could  imitate  his  example ! 
Landscape,  Moonlight. — T.  C.  Hof- 
land. 
A  pleasing  and  agTeeable  picture, 
in  a  fine  tone  of  colouring. 

The  dead  Elephant. — W.  Daniel, 
R.  A. 
This  picture  represents  a  number 
of  the  lesser  animals  disturbed  from 
feasting  upon  the  body  of  a  dead 
elephant.     It  is  in  many  parts  paint- 
ed with  fine  effect,  and  the  subject 
is  handled  with  uncommon  interest. 
The  Attack  of  a  Boa  Constrictor 
is  equally  attractive.     A  Lascar  in 
charge  of  a  boat  has  fallen  asleep,  and 
his  companions,  on  their  approach, 
are  horror-stricken   at   seeing   that 
a  huge  snake,  seventy  feet  io  length, 
a  A  3 
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has  writhed  itself  ahout  their  sleep- 
ing companion.  Roused  by  a  vio- 
lent cut  on  the  tail  from  an  axe,  the 
monster  rears  his  head  above  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  but  so  vigorous 
were  the  successive  blows  that  he 
was  soon  disabled.  This  picture  is 
likewise  well  painted,  except  the  wa- 
ter, which  wants  transparency.  Mr. 
Daniel  has  some  other  very  pleasing 
pictures  of  Oriental  scenery,  in  which 
the  native  costume  and  description  of 
Oriental  buildings,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, are  very  carefully  given.  His 
View  of  Windsor  Castle  is  a  very 
clever  work ;  the  sunny  tints  which 
illumine  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and 
fling  their  flaky  light  across  the  very 
long  avenue,  are  a  good  imitation  of 
nature. 

An  excavated  Temple  of  the  Hin- 
doos in  the  Island  of  Salsette, 
East  Indies. — T.  Daniel,  R.  A. 
An  interesting  representation   of 
ancient  art.     The  figures  remind  us 
of  some  of  those  in  poor  Belzoni's 
celebrated    tomb   at  the   Egyptian 
Hall,  of  which  we  believe  not  a  frag- 
ment at  present  remains. 
The  Landijig  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  at  Leith  in  the  year  1561. 
— W.  Allan,  A. 

This  is  rather  an  elaborate  de- 
scription of  an  event  which  has  been 
often  illustrated  by  the  pencil.  Mr. 
Allan  has  introduced  every  figure 
which  could  be  crowded  upon  the 
canvas  and  made  a  part  of  the  pa- 
geant. The  unfortunate  queen  is 
conducted  by  her  brother  (afterwards 
regent),  and  followed  by  her  ladies. 
Behind  her  conductor  stands  Lord 
Lyndesay  of  the  Byres,  leaning  on 
his  sword,  and  on  her  Majesty's 
right,  Lords  Morton  and  Ruthven  i 
are  kneeling.  On  the  pier  above  is 
the  queen's  white  palfrey,  and  close 
behind  it  staiid  the  Lord  Provoat  ' 


and  the  Bailies.  The  artist  has  la- 
boured hard,  and  indeed  successful- 
ly, in  portraying  throughout  this 
work  individuality  of  character.  His 
ladies  are  delicate,  his  warriors  gal- 
lant and  bold,  and  the  crowd,  even  to 
the  children,  intensely  engaged  in 
beholding  the  ceremony.  The  per- 
formance of  the  pibroch,  too,  is  given 
with  an  air  of  complete  nationality. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the 
figure  of  t!ie  Queen  of  Scots,  though 
we  are  far  from  thinking  it  the  best 
in  the  piece.  The  subject  is  showy, 
without  being  sufficiently  grand ;  and 
perhaps  in  that  respect  it  more  faith- 
fully delineates  the  historical  event. 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  Vandyke 
Dress. — H.  Howard,  R.  A. 
If  we  miss  this  year  the  poetical 
Muse  of  this  elegant  artist  in  the 
absence  of  those  gay  and  floating 
groups  of  which  his  pictures  used  to 
consist,  we  have  still  no  small  share 
of  his  style  preserved  in  the  display 
of  his  portrait-painting.  The  lady 
in  the  Vandyke  dress,  and  another 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  an  Italian 
Costume  of  the  Sixteenth  Centuryy 
are  most  beautifully  painted. 
The  Death  of  Sir  Frajicis  Russell, 
who  was  treacherously  slain  at 
a  Border- Meeting  in  the  year 
1585.— A.  Cooper,  R.  A. 
This  artist  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  present  Exhibition.  The  pic- 
ture before  us  is  not  only  a  perfect 
example  of  his  skill  in  animal-paint- 
ing, but  also  of  that  spirit  and  ani- 
mation which  he  can  infuse  into 
equestrian  grouping.  There  is  ra- 
ther too  much  calmness  in  the  dying 
features  of  the  principal  figure,  as 
he  falls  from  his  horse  under  the 
sudden  shock  of  an  assassin-hke 
blow. 

Waterloo. — G.  Jones,  R.  A. 
The  artist  has  handled  this  subject 
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in  a  (lillerent  manner  from  most  of 
his  predecessors,  and  given  the  prin- 
cipal space  to  the  display  of  the  last 
struggle  of  Buonaparte  before  he 
quitted  the  field.  He  is  near  la  Belle 
Alliance,  and  in  his  rear  the  Bri- 
tish and  supporting  Prussian  troops 
occupy  all  the  horizon.  Near  Buona- 
parte, the  life-guards  and  cuirassiers 
are  engaged ;  and  on  his  right,  the 
French  troops  are  in  confusion.  Ney 
is  on  the  fore-ground,  endeavouring 
to  rally  the  broken  troops.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  portray  the  confusion  of  a 
battle,  and  yet  to  reduce  the  ele- 
ments of  which  such  a  subject  must 
necessarily  be  composed  to  the  order 
required  by  the  calm  spectator  who 
desires  to  study  the  event.  This 
merit,  however,  Mr.  Jones  possesses 
in  a  high  degree  ;  and  any  man  con- 
versant with  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  history  of  the  action,  can 
apply  his  memory  distinctly  to  the 
illustration  which  the  artist  has  here 
given  of  the  combat.  The  picture 
is  very  well  painted. 
2'he  Vintage  at  Gensa/io,  in  Italy. 
— J.  Severn. 
The  eye  of  this  artist  is  evidently 
fresh  from  an  examination  of  the 
old  pictures  and  statues  of  Italy :  the 
drawing  of  some  of  the  figures  is 
good,  but  the  stiffness  of  outline  in 
others  is  that  of  statuary. 
MarJcct-  Gardeners  loading. — W.  E. 
Witherington. 
The  group  in  front  is  very  pretty, 
and  the  colouring  which  falls  on  the 
cottage  and  fore-ground  is  quite  suit- 
able. 

Aniumnal  Morning. — F.  R.  Lee. 
This  is  a  clever  production ;  the 
colouring  is  good,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  picture  docs 
much  credit  to  the  artist. 

The  Challenge.— n.  P.  Briggs,  A. 


The  subject  is  tal<cn  from  the  last 
canto  of  Orlando  Fnrioso,  the  com- 
bat between  Rodomcnte  and  Htig- 
giero,  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 
magne. It  is  a  fine  and  spirited  per- 
formance. The  caparisoned  horses, 
the  manly  figure  of  the  combatants, 
and  the  fine  display  of  their  armour, 
present  an  imposing  appearance  : 
the  colouring  is  very  creditaljle  to 
Mr.  Briggs.  He  has  also  a  picture 
from  Romeo  and  Jvliet ;  it  is  the 
scene  between  the  Nurse  and  Juliet 
in  Capulet's  garden,  and  presents  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  martial  ])icture. 
In  the  one  we  have  the  clang  of  war, 
in  the  other  all  the  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  a  fine  poetical  incident.  Mr.- 
Briggs  has  this  year  several  por- 
traits, which  are  well  finished. 
The  Prince  of  Spain  s  Visit  to  Ca- 
talina. — G.  S.  Newton. 

This  picture  is  composed  and  fi- 
nished in  Mr.  Newton's  best  style. 
It  has,  in  the  different  characters,  all 
the  mixed  expression  of  seriousness 
and  humour  which  Gil  Bias  has 
given  to  the  story. 

We  regret  that  little  space  remains 
to  us  for  farther  remarks  upon  this 
Exhibition.  There  are  several  other 
works  well  entitled  to  commendation, 
by  Mr.  Landseer,  A.  Mr.  Reinagle, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Chalon,  Mr.  Carse,  Mr. 
Glover,  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  II.  P. 
Bone,  Mr.  Worthington,  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Hofland, 
Mr.  Linnell,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  East- 
lake,  Mr.  Westall,  A.  Mr.  Stanfield, 
and  many  other  artists,  with  whose 
names  the  public  are  already  fami- 
liar. 

The  ladies  who  have  this  year  most 
successfully  contributed  are,  Miss  J. 
Ross,  Miss  Gouldsmith,  Miss  Kears- 
ley,  Miss  Beaumont,  Miss  Daniel, 
Miss  Arnald,  Miss  Chalon,  Mra.Peur- 
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son,  Miss  Ainslie,  Mrs.  Hakewill, 
Miss  Heaphy,  Mrs.  Pope,  Miss 
Sliarpe,  Miss  DrummontI,  Mrs.  Ro- 
bertson. Miss  Kendrick,  iMademoi- 
selle  Comoleni,  Mrs.Green,Mis3  Lar- 
kin,  Miss  Andree,  Miss  Jenkins,  Miss 
Jones,  Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Fox, 
Miss  Gandy,  Miss  Hague,  &c.  &c. 
The  enamels  are  as  usual  beauti- 
ful. The  principal  are  by  Mr.  Bone, 
R.  A.  There  are  some  beautiful 
architectural  drawings  by  Mr.  Soane, 
R.  A.  Mr,  Gandy,  A.  Mr.  Wilkins, 
R.  A.  and  several  other  artists  who 
are  eminent  in  this  elegant  and  use- 
ful branch  of  their  profession. 

THE   SCULrXURE. 

Statue  in  Marble  of  the  late  John 
Philip  Kemhle,  to  be  placed  in 
Wedminstcr  Abbey.  —  The  lute 
J.  Flaxman,  R.  A. 
The  two  names  here  given,  of  the 
artist  and  his  subject,  suggest  to  the 
recent  recollection  of  every  lover  of 
genius  and  taste,  the  fame  of  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  their 
respective  arts  who  have  figured  in 
our  own  times,  accompanied  by  the 
regret  that  they  no  longer  live  to 
adorn  their  country.  If  their  works 
did  not  survive,  this  statue  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  confer  immortality 
upon  both  the  tragedian  and  the 
sculptor.  It  is  the  figure  of  Cato, 
standing  before  us  in  all  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  philosopher.  The 
perfect  personification  of  the  cha- 
racter, clad  in  the  flowing  drapery  of 
the  best  classical  model  (that  much 
neglected  though  essential  part  of 
the  sculptor's  duty,  if  he  intend  his 
name  to  outlive  the  evanescent  sway  li 
of  unseemly  fashion),  and  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  man.  Kemble  lives  in 
tlifi  marble  ;  his  fine  head  and  neck, 
tju'own  back  a  Utile,  to  give  the  fuU- 
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est  effect  to  a  figure  worthy  of  a  no- 
ble Roman,  are  here  admirably  pre- 
served. The  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures is  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
conception  of  the  attitude ;  indeed, 
both  are  perfect,  and  this  statue  does 
honour  to  the  British  school  of  art. 
Statue  of  the  late  Stephen  Bahivg' 
ton,  Esq.  to  be  erected  at  Bom- 
bay.—F.  Chantrey,  R.  A. 
This,  as  well  as  another  statue  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  the  production 
of  Mr.  Ciiantrey.  Both  are  in  sit- 
ting postures,  the  one  reading,  and 
the  other  (Banks)  in  that  quiet  and 
unaffected  expression  of  countenance 
for  which  our  amiable  philosopher 
was  always  distinguished,  even  when 
pain  racked  his  debilitated  frame. 
In  the  application  of  modern  dress  to 
sculptural  subjects,  however  flowing 
the  folds  are  endeavoured  to  be  cast, 
there  is,  we  think,  a  great  drawback 
of  effect.  Shoes,  or  close  slippers, 
or  knee-buttons,  are  very  common- 
place ;  they  save  of  course  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  but  they  are  quite 
inappropriate.  If  it  be  worth  any. 
body's  while  to  have  his  figure  pre- 
served in  a  statue,  he  should,w  hether 
he  deserve  it  or  not,  be  recorded  for 
something  better  than  the  cut  of  his 
clothes.  The  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures in  these  statues  is  admirably 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Chantrey,  and  no- 
thing can  be  easier  or  more  unaffect- 
ed than  the  attitudes. 
Psyche   borne   by    Zephyrs.  — 

G.  Gibson. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  group; 
the  figures  are  perfect  symmetry, 
and  the  spirit  and  animation  given 
them  by  the  artist  cannot  be  too 
much  admired. 

A  Figure  of  Piety,  part  of  a  mo^ 
nument  to  be  erected  in  the  co- 
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thedral  at  Brhtnl,~~E.  H.  Bai- 
ley, R.  A. 

This,  as  well  as  other  works  by 
the  same  artist  in  this  Exhibition, 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 


j  Solmacis, — J.  IlefTernan, 

I  ia  .1  very  poetital  composition. 

There  is  a  good  Group  by  Mr. 
Mc  Dowell,  and  several  very  line 
busts  by  our  best  sculptors. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER-COLOURS. 

The   twenty-third  Exhibition    ofj  tion  and  rare  merit  of  their  works, 


the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  has  just  opened  at  its  Gal- 
lery in  Pall-Mall  East ;  and  we  have 
this  year  a  larger  than  usual  number 
of  works  fron)  its  able  and  indefati- 
gable members.  We  have  always 
said  that  water-colour  painting  was 
peculiarly  a  British  art : 

"  She  hails  witli  honest  pride  her  country's 

claim. 
And  calls  on  Taste  to  ratify  her  fame." 

It  is  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts  which 
was  created,  and  has  grown  to  ma- 
turity, among  us.  Instead  of  the 
crude  and  delicate  tints  and  lines 
and  flimsy  execution  which  it  once 
exhibited,  we  have  now  a  bold  and 
vigorous  touch  and  full  relief,  which 
in  some  instances  rival  oil-painting. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  pictures  in  this  Exhibition,  and 
they  comprehend  a  display  of  mis- 
cellaneous subjects  and  a  variety  of 
merit,  in  the  highest  degree  credita- 
ble to  our  artists.  His  taste  must 
indeed  be  fastidious  who  cannot  find 
some  subject  to  please  his  eye  in 
this  gallery.  We  hav&  landscapes 
in  the  endless  variety  of  local  and 
general  scenery,  sketches  from  Na- 
ture in  nearly  all  her  works,  and  de- 
lineationsof  objectswhich  fill  "earth, 
sea,  air,  and  sky." 

All  our  old  friends  of  this  Society 
exhibit  and  evince  matured  skill  and 
unceasing  industry.  The  labours  of 
some  of  them  are  quite  extraordinary, 
when  we  consider  the  perfect  execu- 


which  have  stamped  their  received 
and  admitted  excellence  in  every 
school  in  Europe.  But  we  must  ad- 
vert to  particulars,  and  take  a  curso- 
ry glance  (we  regret  we  can  give  no 
more)  at  the  drawings,  in  the  casual 
order  in  which  we  saw  them  on  a 
day  of  crowded  attendance. 
A  Pilot-Boat  going  off  to  a  Vesselin 

a  hard  Gale,  near  the  Eddystonc, 

— Copley  Fielding. 

This  artist  has  contributed  nearly 
fifty  works  to  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion:  this  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
what  ought  to  be  his  share  of  "  the 
square  feet"  of  the  walls ;  but  when 
we  behold  their  merit,  we  are  de- 
lighted at  the  prolific  pencil  from 
which  they  come.  The  Pilot-Boat  is 
really  a  beautiful  drawing ;  there  is 
a  depth  and  force  in  the  execution 
which  cannot  be  too  much  admired, 
and  the  effect  is  perfect  nature.  The 
tempestuous  rollijig  of  the  waves  is 
very  striking.  Objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  strong  hue  of  parts  of 
the  water;  but  that  is  the  colour  of 
the  sea,  when  "  tempest-tossed"  and 
overhung  by  opaque  clouds,  on  this 
part  of  the  coast. 

The  Distant  Vieio  of  Portsmouth 
is  also  beautiful.  Perhaps  the  blu- 
ish tints  in  the  sea  line  are,  in  parts, 
rather  too  deej);  but  the  Vessels  at 
Spithead  is  a  drawing  of  the  very 
highest  order  for  clearness  and  vivid- 
ness of  tint,  and  the  most  brilliant 
transparency  of  tone. 
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The  3for}W7g  Scene  in  Perthshire 
and  the  Snowden  View  are  likewise 
full  of  merit. 
Criichan  Ben,  from  the  upper  Part 

of  Loch  Etive,  Argylcshire.  — 

G.  F.  Robson. 

Mr.  Robson  displays  his  usual  skill 
and  industry  in  landscape-painting. 
He  has  several  finely  executed  works, 
remarkable  for  their  depth  and  re- 
pose. He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
Scottish  scenery;  its  mistiness  and 
broken  lights  and  craggy  points  ap^ 
pear  the  unlaboured  production  of  a 
pencil  which  catches  the  aspect  of 
bold  and  rugged  nature  with  the 
fabled  power  of  a  talisman.  He  ex- 
cels in  delineating  the  grandeur  of 
mountainous  views,  as  exemplified 
in  his  Welch  and  Scottish  drawings 
in  this  gallery.  Edinhurgh,  from 
Salisbi(ry  Craigs,  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
spect of  that  romantic  city,  '*  where 
the  huge  castle  holds  its  state ;"  and 
Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  is  a  pic- 
ture of  great  merit,  but  some  singu- 
larity, from  the  poetical  gloom  and 
duskiness  which  envelope  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is,  however,  in  unison 
with  the  romantic  character  of  the 
local  scenery,  which  has  often  fur- 
nished a  subject  for  monkish  legend, 
and  inspired  alike  the  poet  and  the 
painter. 
Tlte  j)oor  sequestered  Stag.  — 

R.  Hills. 
"  We  cannot  behold  without  unceas- 
ing admiration  Mr.  Hills'  produc- 
tions. It  is  rarely,  and  we  know  not 
why  it  should  be  so,  that  we  see  ani- 
mal-painting in  keeping  with  its  ap- 
propriate and  always  accompanying 
scenery  in  nature,  in  the  perfection 
■which  we  find  in  this  artist.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  more  merito- 
riously prominent,  his  landscape  or 
his  quadrupeds,   but  the  attraction 


of  both  is  very  great.  The  picture 
before  us,  taken  from  Shakspeare's 
description  of  the 

"  poor  sequestered  stag, 
That  from  the  liunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish," 

where  "  the  melancholy  Jaques"  lay, 
under  the  antique  oak  in  the  forest 
of  Arden,  is  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
The  poor  animal,  standing 
"  On  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears," 

is  finely  portrayed,  as  well  as  the 
careless  herd,  "  full  of  the  pasture," 
which  passes  him  heedlessly.  The 
trees  and  verdure  are  well  drawn 
and  coloured,  and  make  the  land- 
scape interesting.  The  Cattle  dravr^ 
ing  (No.  S 1 .)  is  also  fine ;  the  gloomy 
hue  which  pervades  it  in  the  depth 
of  the  prospect  has  much  grandeur 
of  effect.  The  Foresters,  a  group 
of  horses  in  a  wood,  is  likewise  a  va- 
luable drawing;  and  so  is  that  of 
tlie  Fighting  Boars. 
Ponte  Rialto  at  Venice. — S.  Prout. 
This  Exhibition  abounds  with  in- 
teresting drawings  by  this  artist, 
principally  of  foreign  architectural 
views.  There  are  two  pictures  of 
the  above  name,  but  the  larger  and 
more  elaborately  finished  (No.  ^6.)  is 
that  to  which  we  wish  chiefly  to  point 
attention.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
the  colouring  of  the  water,  the  ani- 
mation and  bustle  of  the  gondoliers, 
and  the  rich  variety  of  the  buildings. 
Perhaps  those  in  the  distance  are  so 
elaborately  worked  as  to  partake  a 
little  of  hardness  of  execution.  He 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  an 
interest  for  a  Venetian  prospect, 
which  has  almost  palled  upon  the 
English  eye,  from  its  constant  recur- 
rence in  paintings  and  engravings,  in 
poetry  and  the  drama.  But  the 
view  of  Venice  still  possesses,  from 
a  variety  of  associations,  a  melancholy 
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interest.     We  may  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare, 

•'  Age  cannot  steal,  nor  custom  wear, 
Its  infinite  variety." 

The  Church  of  Si.  Maclou,  Rotten, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  rich 
Gothic  architecture  with  which  that 
city  abounds.  Among  tlie  other 
well-executed  works  by  Mr.  Prout 
which  we  were  gratified  to  see 
in  this  Exhibition,  were,  Vieivs  of 
the  Arch  of  Constantiiie,  Leaning 
Towers  at  Bologna,  Part  of  the 
Amjjhitheatre  of  Verona,  Temple 
of  Nerva  at  Rome,  Portico  delV 
Ottavia,  ditto,  and  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Tonans.  The  German  scenery 
is  also  peculiarly  interesting. 
Remains  of  Peel  Castle,  Isle  of 
Man. — H.  Gastineau. 

"  PerplexM 
With  rugged  rocks,  on  which  the  raving  tide, 
By  sudden  bursts  of  angry  tempests  vex'd, 
Oftdash'd." 

A  bold  and  well-executed  sea- 
view,  drawn  and  coloured  with  great 
beauty  and  precision,  and  in  a  very 
high  degree  creditable  to  this  clever 
artist,  who  has  several  other  draw- 
ings of  equal  merit  in  this  gallery. 
Scene  from  Thomsons  Castle  of  In- 
dolence.— G.  Barret. 

"  In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompass'd  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than   whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  no  where 
found." 

From  these  lines,  and  onward  in  the 
poem  to  the 

"  Sleeping  groves  and  quiet  lawns  between, 
And  dowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence 
kest," 

Mr.  Barret  has  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  subject.  We  have  a  very 
great  respect  for  the  talents  of  this 
meritorious  artist,  who  can,  if  he 
pleases,  avoid  a  fault  very  closely  re^ 
Vol  IX.  No.LIV. 


sembling  mannerism.  In  the  arts, 
the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  mind 
must,  for  external  representation,  be 
regulated  by  the  eye,  and  that  organ 
must  be  true  to  nature.  Men  of  all 
professions  and  studies  may  be  ori- 
ginal, without  being  correct;  or  they 
may  strike  out  a  path  for  themselves, 
without  violating  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture. An  able  artist  and  poet  of  our 
own  times  (Mr.  Shee)  has  given  this 
just  meed  of  praise  to  Hogarth,  who 

"  Disdain'd  the  beaten  track,  the  common 
crown, 

And  forced  an  untried  passage  to  renown  ; 

To  nature  true  his  sportive  pencil  moved, 

Taught  while  it  trifled,  pleased  while  it  re- 
proved." 

There  is  certainly  a  fine  poetical  con- 
ception in  this  rich  drawing,  and  a 
calmness  and  serenity  suited  to  the 
subject.  It  wants,  however,  enough 
of  the  air  of  nature  to  identify  the 
ordinary  spectator  with  the  scene ; 
it  wants  what  Thomson  so  beautiful- 
ly describes  in  the  same  poem,  *'  the 
gay  bloom  of  vernal  landscapes." 
Why  not  impart  to  his  poetical  com- 
positions something  of  the  tints  which 
Mr.  Barret  has  so  well  given  in  the 
smaller  drawing  of  Morning,  No. 
^o'd.  in  this  gallery  ? 

Dover  from  the  Sea, — D.  Cox. 

A  very  beautiful  drawing :  one, 
however,  among  many  in  this  Exhi- 
bition, by  the  same  artist,  which  en- 
sure observation  and  deserve  encou- 
ragement. 
Taming  of  the  Shretv. — H.  Richter. 

This  drawing  represents  Catherine 
in  the  hands  of  Petruchio,  who  is 
flinging  the  coverlet  from  her  shoul- 
ders, while  poor  Grumio  is  groping 
into  the  chamber  with  his  lamp, 
guided  by  his  fellow-servant  Curtis, 
both  of  them  staring  at  the  "  taming 
of  the  shrew."  There  is  a  good 
SB 
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deal  of  comic  character  introduced  in- 
to the  drawing,  and  it  has  considera- 
ble vividness  of  colouring. 

A  Gleaner. — S.  Austen. 
A  veiy  pretty  drawing;  and  the 
same  character  applies  to  Mv.  Aus- 
ten's drawings  of  Liverpool  in  this 
gallery  :  that  of  the  Interior  of  the 
new  Market  is  very  well  executed. 
Conifield,   Westmoreland. — P.  De- 
wint. 
This  artist  has  several  good  land- 
scapes.   There  is  a  fine  sweep  of 
country  introduced  into  the  West- 
moreland view,  and  the  small  spot  of 
river  which  speckles  one  part  of  the 
surface  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Richmond  Castle^    Yorkshire.  — 
W.  Havell. 
If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Havell  ac- 
companied Lord  Amherst's  abortive 
expedition  to  China.     His  drawings, 
therefore,  of  Chinese  scenery  (some 
of  which  are  in  this  Exhibition)  have 
a  genuine  and  official  character.  The 
monotonous  shape  and  colour  of  the 
costume  and  wa^meZof  the  subjects  of 
"  the  eldest  son  of  the  sun,"  and  their 
unaltered  character  for  ages,  leave 
little  to  gratify  curiosity  in  this  day. 
Mr.  Havell  certainly  clothes  them  in 
much  finer  drawing  and  perspective 
than  they  have  heretofore  been  served 
up  to  us  in  our  tea-services  of  China, 
or    in    the   original   drawings   with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  from 
Canton,  and  therefore  renders  them 
fitter  for  reception  in  our  galleries  of 
art.     The  Yorkshire  view  is  a  fine 
drawing ;  the  clear  sunny  effect,  and 
the  fine  perspective  of  the  town  and 
castle,  deserve  every  praise.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  little  too  much  of  finishing 
in  parts   of  the   trees   in   the  fore- 
ground. 

Fountain  at  Inverary,  North  Bri- 
tain.— J.  Cristall. 


What  Rubens  failed  to  accomplish 
with  his  Flemish  models,  Mr.  Cristall 
sometimes  very  nearly  hits  off  with  his 
Scottish ;  that  is,  he  succeeds  in  giv- 
ing to  their  robust  frame  something 
like  graceful  expression.  We  are  of 
course  alluding  to  the  peasanti'y  of 
the  North;  for  the  assemblages  of 
Scottish  ladies  at  Holyrood  have  not 
been  consigned  to  the  glowing  de- 
scription of  past  annals,  since  his 
present  Majesty  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  them  in  the  old 
court  of  the  Stuarts,  where 
"  Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  atteatiou 
bow'd," 

and  displayed  all  the  grace  and  ele- 
gance which  adorn  more  southern 
drawing-rooms.  Mr.  Cristall  has  the 
merit  of  making  very  pretty  pictures 
from  sketches  of  the  rustic  grouping 
of  the  Highlands ;  and  in  some  of 
his  single  figures  there  is  a  tender- 
ness and  simplicity  of  character 
which  impart  a  very  warm  interest ; 
for  instance,  the  Girl  at  the  Well,  in 
this  collection. 

Lake  arid  Toivn  of  Killarnet/,  with 
Ross  Castle. — J.  Varley. 

This  drawing  is  shaped,  we  pre- 
sume, for  a  particular  situation :  it  is 
a  most  faithful  and  well-finished  de- 
lineation of  very  beautiful  scenery. 
The  magnificent  range  of  mountain- 
ous scenery,  with  its  base  washed  in 
!  the  wide  expanse  of  the  lakes,  has 
j  been  very  correctly   and  spiritedly 
i  portrayed  by  Mr.  Varley. 
i  Interior   of   St.  George's    Chapel, 

Windsor,    during    the  Apostle^ 

Creed. — F.  Nash. 

There  are  some  capital  architec- 
tural drawings  in  this  Exhibition  by 
some  of  our  best  artists  in  this  very 
useful  department  of  their  profes- 
sion. We  have  here  a  fine  view  of 
this  beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  with  a 
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vivid  display  of  the  rich  ornamental 
colouring  which  is  reflected  from  Mr. 
West's  painted  window,  and  from 
the  helmets  and  banners  of  the 
knights.  All  the  parts  of  the  Gothic 
frieze-work  are  very  finely  wrought. 
The  View  171  Westminster  Abbey  of  \ 
the  Funeral  of  a  Person  of  State  in  j 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  also 
a  rich  piece  of  drawing  and  colour- 
ing. It  has  a  force  and  relief  which 
evince  the  capability  of  this  branch 
of  art  in  able  hands. 
The  Penance  of  Jane  Shore  in  the 
old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  A.  D. 
1483.— C.  Wild. 

This  artist  has  likewise  several 
very  clever  architectural  drawings. 
That  which  we  have  just  named  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  full  of  all  the  me- 
rits of  perspective,  which  are  so  es-  , 
sential  for  giving  breadth  and  depth  \ 
to  this  class  of  drawings.  ! 

Mr.  Pugin    and   Mr.  Mackenzie 
have  also  some  pleasing  architectural 
subjects  ;    and    there    are  likewise  , 
some  well-drawn  monuments  by  Mr.  | 
Essex.  ! 

Fall  of  Fyers,- — ^W.  Nesfield,  i 
has  a  good  deal  of  merit ;  the  land-  j 
scape  is  good,  and  the  waterfall  is  j 
very  well  managed.  | 

Rembrandt  in  his  Study  —  Mary  j 
Queen  of  Scots  (atteiided  by  the  i 
four  Maries),  in  her  Retirement  at  \ 
St.  Andrew's,  receiving  Randolph,  \ 
sent  by  Elizabeth  to  negociate  a  j 
Marriage  between  Mary  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester. — J.  Stephanoff.  \ 
It  has  become  almost  trite  to  speak 
of  the  sparkling  and  brilliant  tints  of 
this  artist's  pencil.     The  Study  of  \ 
Rembrandt,  like  that  of  Rubens  in  ! 
a  former  Exhibition,  is  a  rich  display  ; 
of   colouring,   most  beautifully  ar-  ! 


ranged  ;  and  every  thing  which  can 
be  imagined  of  splendid  and  glowing 
colouring,  without  a  particle  of  me- 
retricious glare,  belongs  to  the  draw- 
ing of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
composition  of  the  subject  is  likewise 
very  appropriate ;  the  figures  and 
expression  are  well  conceived ;  and 
there  is  as  much  of  true  historic 
character  in  the  sketch,  as  there  is 
of  glowing  merit  in  the  general  exe- 
cution of  the  colouring. 

Paper  Lantern. — W.  Hunt. 

Among  some  clever  drawings  by 
this  artist,  we  noticed  the  above, 
which  is  a  bold  and  successful  effort 
at  chiaro-scuro  in  water-colours. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space 
for  further  detail,  or  we  should  par- 
ticularly notice  a  number  of  pleasing 
subjects  by  Mr.  J.  Byrne,  Mr.  Finch, 
Mr.Pyne,Mr.Whichelo,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  other 
clever  artists. 

The  ladies  (why,  we  know  not,)  are 
not  as  numerous  contributors  to  this 
Exhibition  as  we  should  wish  them 
to  be,  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
power  to  shed  additional  grace  and 
ornament  upon  its  walls.  There  are, 
ho^vever,  some  pleasing  drawings  by 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Fielding,  some  beautiful' 
Fruit  and  Flowers  by  Miss  Byrne 
and  Miss  Scott,  and  some  Game  by 
Miss  Barret. 

It  would  very  much  assist  the  vi- 
sitor to  this  Exhibition,  if  the  works 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  were 
numbered  after  their  names  in  the 
Key  to  the  Catalogue.  This  is  done, 
we  believe,  in  all  the  other  Exhibi- 
tions, and  it  facilitates  distinct  refer- 
ence. Why  not,  therefore,  in  Pall- 
Mali  East? 
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MR.  LOUGH. 


An  extraordinary  genius  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  British  he- 
misphere of  art,  who  has  been  hailed 
with  that  general  acclamation  by  art- 
ists and  the  lovers  of  art,  which 
proves  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  in- 
tellect. Time  was  when  England 
produced  the  greatest  epic  poet  of 
the  world ;  and  that  same  England 
left  him  to  starve.  It  is  known  that 
the  copyright  of  that  matchless  poem, 
Paradise  Lost,  was  disposed  of  by 
its  unfortunate  author  for  the  sum  of 
sixteen  pounds!  Happily  in  our  time 
as  much  is  given  for  a  few  original 
elegant  lines  for  the  Forget » Me- 
Not. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  no- 
ticed what  we  had  heard  of  this  ex- 
traordinary young  man  in  our  last 
Number,  but  the  bustle  and  confu- 
sion consequent  upon  a  removal  from 
our  old  to  the  new  premises  obliged 
the  postponement  of  this  and  other 
notices  interesting  to  the  arts.  It 
matters  not,  however,  who  were  the 
first  to  bring  the  merits  of  Mr,  Lough 
before  the  public ;  many  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  press,  immedi- 
ately on  the  discovery  of  such  merit 
in  obscurity,  spontaneously  stepped 
forward  to  bring  his  genius  to  light. 
The  Literary  Chronicle  and  the  Li- 
terary Gazette^  on  the  12th  instant, 
gave  the  first  announcement.    It  is 


plain  that  a  simultaneous  kind  feel- 
ing inspired  the  press;  for  on  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  the  13th,  the  Ex- 
aminer, the  Atlas,  and,  we  believe, 
within  a  few  hours  many  others  of 
the  leading  papers,  rendered  the 
young  artist  the  same  service.  He 
is  thus  at  once  established  on  the 
rolls  of  Fame  by  the  concurring  good 
sentiment  of  the  press. 

One  circumstance,  however,  we 
take  pleasure  in  recording.  It  is  to 
the  zealous  exertions  of  the  kind- 
hearted  author  of  The  Social  Day, 
that  this  sudden  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  mighty  works  of  this 
phenomenon  of  sculpture;  and  it 
is  our  intention,  in  the  next  Num- 
ber of  the  Repository,  to  give  our 
readers  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
history  of  thb  highly  gifted  young 
man. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lough  has 
received  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Brougham  to  execute  his  admirable 
group  of  Sampso7i  slayitig  the  Phi- 
listines, in  marble.  If  this  be  true, 
we  hail  the  circumstance  with  no 
small  gratification.  This  is  almost 
as  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  com- 
pared with  other  times,  as  the  sub- 
ject in  question — the  law  to  throw 
the  first  protecting  mantle  over  ge- 
nius in  art ! 


NORTH-WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  REPOSITORY  OF  ARTS, 

No.  96,  IN  THE  Strand. 
Written  bi/  an  Old  Acquaintance  of  No.  101. 


The  title  of  the  annexed  plate  will  an- 
nounce to  my  readers,  that  this  Reposi- 
tory is  transferred  by  Mr.  Ackermann 
from  No  101  to  96,  in  the  same  bustling 
avenue  of  the  metropolis ;    a  building 


erected  during  the  last  year  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  affording  enlarged 
means  of  promoting  its  objects  and  ao- 
commodating  the  public.  This  somewhat 
courtly  edifice  is  situated  on  the  same  es- 
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tate  as  liis  late  residence,  aiul  at  the 
corner  of  Beaufort  -  Buildings  ;  a  site 
chosen  with  a  view  to  give  amplcspace 
for  carriages  in  the  return  street  on  its 
western  side,  removed  from  the  bustle  of 
the  Strand. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  place  so 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  arts,  should,  in 
outward  appearance  and  internal  arrange- 
ment, correspond  with  the  nature  of  its 
establishment;  accordingly  Mr.  Ackcr- 
mann  has  not  been  niggardly  in  conform- 
ing to  the  anticipation.  The  building  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  raised  on  a  firm 
basement,  which  includes  the  height  of 
the  shop,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  an  attic,  designed  in  architectural  cor- 
respondence. The  interior  is  disposed 
in  rather  a  novel  manner  for  such  pur- 
poses, pillars  being  arranged  so  as  to  be- 
come a  complete  avenue  down  its  centre, 
leading  to  the  counting-houses  and  a 
flight  of  steps  forming  the  approach  to  a 
store-room  above.  However  large  this 
edifice  seems  to  be  from  the  Strand,  it  is  in 
reality  much  more  extensive  than  it  ap- 
pears ;  because  the  building,  when  arrived 
at  the  court  behind,  returns  considerably 
to  the  eastward,  forming  the  letter  L. 
This  portion  of  it  is  nine  stories  high, 
having  seven  stories  above  the  surface 
of  the  court,  and  two  beneath  it.  The 
body  of  the  house  is  six  stories  high  next 
the  Strand,  and  eight  in  the  rear. 

But  a  very  small  part  of  this  edifice 
is  employed  as  a  dwelling ;  for  extensive 
as  it  is,  its  apartments  are  fully  occupied 
by  the  persons  employed  in  the  various 
branches  of  its  trade,  or  with  the  exten- 
sive and  accumulating  stock  necessary  to 
a  pursuit  embracing  such  variety  of  sub- 


ject. It  was  erected  from  designs  made 
by  Mr.  John  B.  Papworth,  the  architect, 
and  under  his  superintendence. 

To  many  lovers  of  art,  whether  old  or 
young,  however  imposing  may  be  the 
claims  of  "  No.  96,"  "  No.  101  in  the 
Strand"  will  be  remembered  with  much 
interest,  having  been  the  object  of  their 
early  admiration,  as  the  repository  of  the 
means  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  become  "  great"  at  a  future  day.  I 
remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
when  coming  first  to  London,  looking 
with  profound  reverence,  as  I  passed,  at 
"  The  Repository  of  Arts,  No.  101,  in 
the  Strand,"  having  long  contemplated 
it  as  the  legitimate  bank  of  art,  and  as 
abounding  with  enviable  treasures  for  the 
benefit  of  genius.  Even  at  this  distant 
period,  and  in  spite  of  the  unquestionable 
importance  and  suitableness  of  the  pre- 
sent new  building,  I  cannot  readily  trans- 
fer my  respect,  and,  I  may  say,  affection, 
to  No.  96  from  the  old  one.  Not  being 
of  the  melting  mood,  I  drop  no  tcai's; 
but  as  I  pass  by  and  see  the  soul  of  it,  as 
it  were,  making  a  transit  to  the  other 
body  in  the  shape  of  bales  and  packing- 
cases,  I  sigh  at  the  transmigration,  and 
wonder  if  time  will  transfer  my  feelings 
to  it  with  corresponding  ease. 

Farewell,  long-remembered  and  re- 
spected friend  of  art  and  artists  !  I  will, 
like  the  Bramin,  try  to  convey  my  affec- 
tions to  your  successor;  believing  that 
the  spirit  of  your  establishment  was  the 
real  source  of  my  esteem,  though  long 
correspondence  has  made  its  abode  most 
valuable  to  me,  your 

Friend  and  Old  Acquainxance. 


FASHIONS. 


PROMENADE    DllMSS. 

Pelisse  of  lavender-colour  water 
ed  gros  de  Naples;  tlig  corsage  has  ! 
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a  little  fulness  behind  at  the  waist, 
but  is  mj^de  close  to  the  shape  in 
front,  though  nut   so  high  as  the 
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FASHIONABLE   FURNITURE. 


throat,  being  rather  open,  and  dis- 
playing a  full  chemisette  of  French 
cambric,  with  a  square  worked  colla- 
rette falling  over.  The  pelisse  fas- 
tens in  front  with  hooks  and  eyes, 
and  is  decorated  with  bows ;  a  broad 
band,  edged  with  satin  of  the  same 
colour,  descends  from  the  waist,  goes 
round  and  forms  the  border  of  the 
pelisse,  and  is  ornamented  by  a  row 
of  painted  leaves,  with  rouleau  satin 
binding,  which  is  continued  over  the 
bust  and  meets  behind.  The  sleeves 
are  e7i  gigot,  and  have  broad  waist- 
bands, with  printed  leaves  to  corre- 
spond :  ceinture  edged  with  satin. 
Rose-colour  hat  of  watered  gros  de 
Naples;  the  brim  extremely  large, 
with  a  blond  curtain  veil,  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  deep ;  the  crown  circular, 
and  the  trimming  in  the  form  of 
large  leaves,  with  rose-colour  satin 
rouleau  binding,  and  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  on  each  side :  the  strings  are 
of  broad  satin  ribbon,  and  descend 
from  a  bow  on  the  left  side;  they  are 
very  long  and  untied,  and  have  each 
a  bow  at  the  end.  Gold  ear-rings, 
chain  and  cross;  yellow  gloves;  black 
kid  shoes. 


EVENING   DRESS. 

Dress  of  white  tulle  over  a  white 
satin  slip,  made  straight  across  the 
bust,  a  little  full  in  front,  and  rather 
low  on  the  shoulder.  The  sleeves  are 
short  and  ornamented  with  puffs  in 
the  form  of  cordatum,  or  heart-shap- 
ed leaves  of  tulle,  surrounded  by  a 


band  of  white  satin,  edged  on  each 
side  with  gold-colour  satin,  and  fas- 
tened at  the  points  with  small  but- 
tons. Narrowtrimmingof  blond  round 
the  arm  and  top  of  the  corsage:  two 
bands  of  gold-colour  satin  are  ar- 
ranged on  each  side  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  front  of  the  waist,  where 
they  are  crossed  by  the  ceinture^ 
which  is  fastened  by  a  ruby  clasp 
with  a  pendant  pear-shaped  pearl. 
Three  bands  descend  from  the  waist 
half  way  down  the  skirt,  and  support 
three  cordata  puffs,  similar,  though 
larger  than  those  on  the  sleeves; 
these  rest  on  four  beneath,  which  are 
placed  on  the  points  of  five  more, 
which  belong  to  the  border  that  sur- 
rounds the  dress :  a  broad  white  sa- 
tin band,  ornamented  with  spots  of 
gold-colour  satin,  between  transverse 
bands  of  the  same  and  a  narrow  rou- 
leau, terminates  the  dress.  Thehead- 
dress  consists  of  a  gold  tiara  comb 
adorned  with  different  coloured  oval 
stones,  and  an  embroidered  veil  of 
tulle,  arranged  in  two  large  bows  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  falling 
in  graceful  drapery  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  hair  is  parted  on  the  fore- 
head and  in  large  curls  on  each  side ; 
it  is  dressed  very  high  at  the  top 
between  the  comb  and  the  veil.  Ear- 
rings, necklace,  and  locket  of  fili- 
gree gold,  studded  with  rubies;  gold 
bracelets  with  ruby  clasps  outside 
the  gloves,  which  are  of  white  kid, 
and  drawn  at  the  elbow  with  gold- 
colour  satin  ribbon;  white  satin  shoes. 


FASHIONABLE  FURNITURE. 

LIBRARY    TABLE   AND   CHAIR. 

The  form  and  decorations  of  ta- 
bles are  infinitely  varied ;  and  as  they 
are  equally  introduced  in  the  library, 
boudoir,  dining,   drawing,  dressing 


rooms,  &c.  they  partake  of  different 
characters  suitable  to  the  destination 
of  the  apartment  in  which  they  are 
placed.    It  is  in  I'^rance  that  the 
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most  elegant  tables  have  been  de- 
signed and  executed,  of  which  that 
of  porcelain,  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  is  a  magnificent  spe- 
cimen. The  richest  materials  are 
sometimes  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion; but  mahogany  and  rose-wood 
are  generally  used,  and  sometimes 
ivory  and  other  materials. 

Respecting  the  tables  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  little  is  known,  but  from  the 
few  documents  which  remain,  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  plain ;  and 


the  rude  state  of  the  arts  in  those 
times  amply  justifies  this  opinion. 
Hence,  in  designing  them  in  that 
style,  the  decorator  is  obliged  to  ap- 
ply the  Gothic  decorations  to  mo- 
dern forms. 

The  present  design  is  intended  for 
a  library,  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
chair  in  the  same  style.  They  may 
be  executed  either  in  light  oak  or 
rose-wood,  and  the  ornaments  in  or- 
moulu. 


THE     DRAMA. 


FRENCH  THEATRE. 


Since  our  last,  the  proprietors  of  this 
theatre  have  continued  their  spirited  ex- 
ertions in  catering  for  the  English  taste. 
Their  care  and  anxiety  in  imparting  all 
the  most  lively  novelties  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  Added  to  this,  they 
have  engaged  the  best  artists  to  visit 
and  shew  forth  to  our  untravelled  coun- 
trymen the  excellence  of  French  acting. 
To  Potier  succeeded  Perlet ;  to  Perlet, 
Emile ;  and  to  the  last,  our  favourite,  La- 
porte.  Though  his  successes  on  the 
English  stage  were  not  equal  to  his  de- 
serts, yet  he  has  certainly  returned  to  his 
old  and  wonted  sphere  of  action  with 
capabilities  more  enlarged  and  action 
more  fully  developed.  The  different  sys- 
tem of  the  English  stage  has  effected 
this.  The  largeness  of  our  theatres,  the 
nature  of  our  language,  and  the  solidity 
of  English  conceptions,  render  a  little  of 
the  burlesque  in  acting  absolutely  neces  • 
sary.  In  order  to  a  due  relish  of  the 
English  theatre,  the  lightness  and  con- 
struction of  their  language,  so  admirably 
suited  for  badinage  and  wit,  works  every 
thing  for  the  French ;  and,  from  the  small- 
er size  of  their  houses,  every  expression  is 
immediatelycaught,  and  has  its  due  weight 
with  the  mercurial  audience.  The  more 
closely  then  the  actor  studies  nature,  the 
more  admirable  he  becomes ;  and  this 


constitutes  the  excellence  of  French  co- 
medy. Nothing,  however,  which  has 
been  performed  at  the  French  theatre  is 
equal  to  the  Ecole  des  Vieillards,  in  which 
Perlet  so  much  excelled,  and  which  is  a 
distinguished  part  of  Laporte's.  This  is 
a  most  excellent  comedy,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  the  universal  commendation  which 
it  has  obtained.  The  name  of  M.  Casi- 
rair  Delavigne  is  too  well  known  to  all 
our  readers  even  to  make  mention  of 
those  poetical  works  whereby  he  has  ac- 
quired celebrity.  This  comedy,  however, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  award  him  consi- 
derable literary  fame,  although  it  may 
not  teem  with  that  wit  and  lightness  and 
sparkling  exuberance  which  are  the  great 
attractions  of  French  comedy,  and  to 
which  even  the  best  of  our  dramatists, 
Congreve  and  Sheridan,  must  yield:  yet 
the  full  justice  with  which  the  several 
characters  are  delineated,  the  ability 
which  the  writer  shews  in  laying  open  the 
impulses  and  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  the  various  shades  and  differences  of 
motives  which  influence  youth  and  age, 
are  well  worthy  of  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. It  has  been  rendered  remarkable 
by  one  circumstance,  but  altogether  of  an 
adscititious  quality,  that  the  part  of  Dan- 
ville was  the  only  one  of  a  comic  cha- 
racter which  the  celebrated  Talma  ever 
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represented.  The  usual  unities  of  the 
French  drama  are  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
the  plot  is  of  the  most  simple  construc- 
tion. Danville,  an  old  seaman  and  ship- 
owner of  Havre,  and  one  who,  by  the 
privateering  system,  had  well  filled  his 
purse  with  prize-money,  marries  a  young 
wife  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  fulness 
of  beauty.  She  and  her  mother  persuade 
the  old  man  to  leave  his  native  town  and 
reside  in  Paris.  His  wife  comes  to  Paris 
before  him,  and  two  months  after  Dan- 
ville follows,  and  the  scene  opens  with 
the  meeting  between  him  and  his  old 
friend  Bonnard. 

They  presently  speak  of  marriage  :  tlie 
new-married  husband  of  course  extols  it; 
the  bachelor  decries  it.  Here  they  are 
interrupted  by  Valentine,  who,  from  an 
old  sailor  and  comrade  of  Danville's,  is 
converted  into  a  Parisian  footman.  He 
is  full  of  complaints,  and  gives  his  master 
an  insight  into  his  wife's  extravagance. 
His  wife  now  enters,  and  after  giving  the 
poor  sailor  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  fa- 
shionable directions,  not  any  of  Avhich 
he  understands,  she  is  introduced  to  Bon- 
nard, at  whom  she  laughs  outright  for  his 
old-fashioned  appearance  and  antiquated 
manners,  very  much  to  the  discomfiture 
and  displeasure  of  her  husband.  The 
scene  of  her  extravagance  is  afterwards 
made  to  appear,  and  she  admirably  par- 
ries the  attacks  of  M.  Danville.  Ma- 
dame Sinclair  now  enters,  and  proposes 
a  walk  to  the  Tuileries, 

Le  temple  de  la  mode  et  des  galanteries, 

L'ecole  des  grands  airs. 

The  attraction  is  too  powerful  for  his 
wife,  and  the  husband  remains  at  home 
to  meet  his  friend. 

The  second  act  opens  with  M.  Danville 
and  Madame  Sinclair.  The  former  ima- 
gines that  he  has  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  his  wife's  behaviour  towards  him 
in  the  Tuileries  Gardens ;  the  other  is 
ready  to  vindicate  her  daughter. 

The  Duke  d'Elmar  is  the  minister's  near 
relative,  and  through  him  Madame  Sin- 
clair and  her  daughter  hope  to  gain  that 


preferment  for  M.  Danville  which  will  give 
tlTem  the  consequence  they  so  much  affect. 
The  duke  readily  allows  them  to  hope  this, 
as  he,  in  his  turn,  hopes  to  triumph  over  the 
wife's  virtue.  The  point  of  the  play  turns 
on  this  incident.  Bonnard  informs  the 
husband  of  the  duke's  libertine  propen- 
sities, and  he  interdicts  his  wife  from  at- 
tending at  a  grand  entertainment  to  be 
given  by  the  minister,  at  which  she  was 
to  be  attended  by  the  young  nobleman. 
The  wife  insists  upon  going,  and  hence 
arises  a  desperate  quarrel. 

The  third  act  commences  with  arecon- 
ciliation  between  the  high  parties,  with 
an  assurance  from  Madame  Hortense, 
that  she  mW  obey  her  husband's  behests. 
Scarcely  has  Danville  left,  when  her  good 
resolution  fails  her,  and  persuaded  by 
the  old  lady  and  the  young  duke,  p^  j 
hurries  to  the  ball.  Her  absence  is  dis- 
covered by  her  husband,  and  he  follows 
her.  She,  in  the  mean  time,  returns,  is 
met  by  the  duke,  who  has  obtained  the 
official  appointment  for  the  husband,  and 
thinks  it  a  good  opportunity  to  urge  his 
infamous  proposals  to  the  wife.  Dan- 
ville now  enters  :  from  the  confusion  of 
the  wife,  he  suspects  the  presence  of  the 
duke,  discovers  him,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  fight  a  duel,  when  the 
youth  of  the  nobleman  overpowers  the^ 
age  of  the  sailor ;  but  his  life  is  spared, 
and  silence  is  of  course  imposed  upon 
him.  He,  however,  refuses  with  indig- 
nation the  situation  obtained  for  him  by 
such  a  polluted  channel ;  and  by  a  letter 
from  his  wife  to  the  nobleman,  discover- 
ing her  good  resolutions  and  her  perfect 
innocence,  a  reconciliation  is  effected,  and 
the  parties  retire  into  the  country,  satis- 
fied with  what  they  have  seen  of  Paris. 
{  This,  with  a  slight  incident  which  proves 
the  disinterested  friendship  of  Bonnard, 
constitutes  the  comedy. 
I  Hortense  has  all  the  lightness  of  the 
I  most  light  and  frivolous  of  her  sex. 
i  Young,  gay,  volatile,  extravagant,  vain 
of  her  beauty  and  her  attractive  loveli- 
;  ness,  she  opens  her  ears  to  all  the  insijui- 
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ations  of  flattery  which  the  recklessness 
of  youth  can  ofter,  or  wliich  tl»c  soft 
and  honeyed  treacliery  of  the  seducer  can 
whisper.  She  has  the  misfortune  to  he 
married  to  a  man  infinitely  beyond  her 
in  years,  the  heyday  of  whose  blood  is 
over,  and  who  is  long  past  that  prime 
when  he  might  fashion  his  language  to 
that  sweet  phraseology  on  whicli  every 
beautiful  woman  feeds  and  lives.  Yet 
the  structure  of  his  mind  is  composed  of 
every  noble  and  exalted  principle,  and  so 
works  on  her  sensible  mind  (for  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  in  contradiction  to  the  uni- 
versally believed  principle  of  fashion, 
can  be  sensible,)  the  full  conviction  of  his 
worth.  Still  Hortense,  under  the  convic- 
tion of  her  firmness,  thinks  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  her  husband,  and  of  grate- 


ful feeling  toherself,  to  gratify  her  vanity, 
provided  it  may  be  done  without  her  own 
debasement.  Such  is  the  inconsistency 
of  conduct  induced  by  an  imperfect  edu- 
cation ;  and  what  her  education  must  have 
been,  the  character  of  the  mother  will 
best  shew,  iladame  Sinclair  is  of  the 
worst  description  of  characters.  In  her 
is  painted  an  old  age,  without  one  re- 
deeming virtue.  Life  has  passed  with 
her  as  a  dream,  in  which  her  senses  have 
been  intoxicated  with  pleasure ;  and  she 
has  not,  from  example  or  experience, 
learned  one  lesson  or  principle  of  wis- 
dom or  good  conduct.  She  presents  us 
with  one  of  the  most  loathsome  and  de- 
testable characters  which  this  chequered 
world  contains. 


ITALIAN  OPERA. 


The  proprietor  having  shut  his  doors 
against  all  orders,  our  reporter  has  not 
been  able  to  attend ;  and  therefore  we  beg 
leave  to  disappoint  our  readers.  Trahit 
sua  quemquc  voluptas !  which  means  in  mo- 


dern English,  "When  a  man  thinks  he 
can  save  a  shilling  by  following  an  in- 
judicious plan,  we  are  the  last  who  will 
say  nay  to  his  resolution !" 
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Mr.  Ackermann  has  in  preparation, 
in  one  vol.  royal  8vo.  a  work  of  a  hu- 
morous cast,  entitled  Adventures  of  a 
Griffin,  or  the  History  of  Tom  Rwj},  the 
East-Indian  Cadet,  illustrated  with  twen- 
ty-five coloured  engravings. 

Mr.  Ackermann  has  also  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  four  engravings,  in  illus- 
tration of //<e  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote, 
representing  the  Hero  brought  Home  by 
the  Peasants  ;  his  being  Relieved  of  his 
Armour  by  six  young  Damsels  ;  his  Re- 
ception at  the  Duke's  Palace ;  and  the 
Library  scrutinized  by  the  Curate  and 
the  Barber.  These  plates  are  in  mezzo- 
tint, 18  inches  by  12. 

The  same  publisher  will  speedily  have 
ready,  three  Views  after  Prout,  and  en- 
graved in  imitation  of  his  designs,  repre- 
senting, 1.  The  Town -Hall  at  Louvain, 
24  inches  by  20  ;  2.  The  Cathedral  of 
Vol  IX.  No.  LIV. 
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Ulm;  3.  The  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen  ; 
each  22  inches  by  17. 

INIr.  Ackermann  will  also  publish,  in  a 
few  days,  an  engraving  by  Taylor,  from 
a  picture  by  M.  W.  Sharp,  with  the  title 
of  Open  your  Movlh  and  Shut  your 
Eyes,  12  inches  by  9. 

The  first  part  of  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Bible,  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings, by  William  Carpenter,  will  ap- 
pear in  a  few  days. 

A  new  literary  journal,  by  the  title  of 
The  London  Weekly  Review,  and  Journal 
of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,  will  make 
its  first  appearance  on  the  16th  of  June. 
It  is  intended  to  be  of  a  more  critical  cha- 
racter than  the  existing  publications  of  its 
class,  and  to  embrace  all  important  new 
works  of  a  profounder  cast,  which  are 
systematically  neglected  by  them. 
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Abrhcavrnnv,  Earl  of,  view  of  his  seat,  249 

Abernethy,   Mr.  anecdote  by,  94 

Absent  eliarni,  the,   18(5 

Absurdities,  ia  prose  and  verse,  announced, 
248 

Ackermanii.  Mr.  view  and  description  of  his 
Repository  of  Arts,  362 — New  works  in 
the  fine  arts  published  by  him,  367 

Age  reviewed  announced,  248 

Ains worth,  Mr.  May-Fair  by,  announced, 248 

Alexander,  J.  E.  his  Travels  from  India  an- 
nounced, 183 — his  Travels  of  Shaikh  Itesa 
Modeen  ia  Great  liritaiii  and  France,  183 

Allan,   VV.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  354 

Allegri  di  Bravura  reviewed,  292 

Almack's,  a  novel,  remarks  on  and  extract 
from,  40,  41 

Alma  Mater,  or  Seven  Years  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  remarks  on,  224 

American  Indians,  obstinate  defence  against, 
100 

American  Souvenir,  remarks  on  and  extract 
from,  22;i 

Annual  liiography  and  Obituary,  remarks  on 
and  extract  from,  Io7,   158 

April,  204 

Arkwrigiit,  R.  Esq.  view  of  his  seat,   I 

Armenian  betrotiunent,  273 

Arn.tid,  G.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  ISO 

Arracan,  the  fair  captive  of,   160,  213 

Arts,  fine,    178,  298,  348 

Atiwood,  T.  review  of  his  arrangement  of  the 
Overture  and  Airs  from  "The  Interrupted 
Sacrifice,"  34-  hi-:  "  Within  his  cell  the 
captive  pines,"  176 — his  "  Together  then 
we'd  fondly  stray,"  240 

Arwed  GyUensterna,  remarks  on,  231 

Ashburnham- Park,  Sussex,  view  of,  249 

Austen,  S.  remarks  on  pictHres  by,  360 

BaiU',  E.  \^.  remarks  on  sculptures  by,  304, 
35"fi 

Bali'e,  M.  VV.  review  of  his  "  I  gave  my  love 
a  budding  rose,"    1 17 

Ball,  \V.  review  of  his  Farewell  of  the  Portu- 
guese Maiden,  345 

Bandit,  the,  8,  6.5 

Barnett,  J.  review  of  his  "  No  longer  the 
song  of  the  lark,"  S>G 

Baron,  Dr.  his  Life  of  Dr.  Jenner  announ.  60 

Barret,  G.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  359 

Barton,  B.  The  Widow's  Tale  b3',  announc- 
ed, 183— remarks  on  and  extract  from,  280 

Beale,  R.  review  of  his  "  Tlie  ruddy  Maid," 
295 

Bed,  Gothic,  description  of,  120 

Beechey,  >ir  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  180 

Bennett,  A.  review  of  his  "  The  Cossack's 
Adieu,"  345 

Bigg,  W.  R  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  180 

Bigland,  John,  account  of,  281 

Bird,  J.  his  Poem  on  the  City  of  Dunwich 
announced,  310 

Bishop's  and  Moore's  "  Evenings  in  Greece" 
reviewed,  345 

Blewitt,  J.  review  of  his  "  The  Mountain 
Daisy,"  176— his  "  Love  a  Gipsy,"  240 

Boadeu's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddoos,  remarks  on 
and  extract  from,  92,  93 


Bochsa,  N.C.  review  of  his  **  V Imagination 
du  Moment,"  HI— Wis  March,  "  Mose,"  ib 
—his  "  Cruda  Sorte,"  ib. -his  "  II  faut 
snivre  la  Mode,"  1 19  — his  Airs  from  '•  Alad- 
din," ib. — his  Three  Nocturnes,  177 — his 
arrangement  of  t!ie  Overture  to  Rossini's 
♦'  Vltaliaua  in  Alyieriy"  242 — his  Mozart'^ 
"  Non  pin  andraiy"  ib. 

Bond,  H.  review  of  his  Grand  March,  238 

Bookcase,  Gothic,  description  of,   183 

Boudinot,  E.  a  Cherokee  Indian,  some  ac- 
count of  his  nation  by,  46 

Bouquet,  the,  reviewed,  56 

Bowring,  J.  his  work  on  the  Literature  and 
Poetry  of  Poland  announced,  121  —  hi* 
Poetical  and  Popular  Literature  of  the  Ser- 
vians, 184 — remarks  on  and  extracts  from, 
284,  285 

Uraham,  lines  on,  186 

Briggs,  H.  P.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  179, 
355 

British  Artists,  exhibition  of  the  society  of, 
298 

British  Institution,  exhibition  of  the,   178 

Britton,  Mr.  his  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting,  announced,  248 

Brockedon,  Mr.  his  Illustrations  of  the  Passes 
of  the  Alps  announced,   184 

Brooke's  Winter  in  Lapland,  remarks  on  and 
extract  from,  283 

Brown,  T.  The  Epicurean,  by,  announced,  60 

Bruguier  and  Sobi,  review  of  their  "  Zes 
belles  Flcurs,"  344 

Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  re- 
marks on  and  extracts  from,  281,  282 

Burdekin,  K.  his  Memoirs  of  Robert  Spence 
announced,  GO 

Bureau,  description  of  a,  310 

Burford-Priory,  Oxfordshire,  view  of,  187 

Burrotigh,  Rev.  L.  view  of  his  seat,   188 

Burrowes,  J.  F.  review  of  his  arrangement  of 
the  Airs  ia  Mayer's  "  Medea,"  54 

Busy-bodies  and  Another  Odd  Volume  an- 
nounced, 60 

Buttordy,' lines  on  liberating  one,  62 

Buttman,  Dr.  Translation  of  his  Greek  Gram- 
mar announced,  184 

Byron,  Lady,  anecdote  of,  277 

Cabinet,  Gothic,  description  of,  247 

Calistlienic  exercises,  notice  respecting,  122 
— Treatise  of  announced,  248. 

Callcott,  A.  W.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  352 

Calvert,  F.  his  Illustrations  from  Chiavenna 
to  Coire  in  the  Grisous  an\iouuced,  GO 

Captive  pirate,   185 

Carey,  William,  extracts  from  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Patronage  and  Progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  Sec.  28— notice  respecting,  248 

Carlyle,  Mr.  remarks  ou  his  German  Ro- 
mance,  152 

Carnaby,  W.  review  of  his  "  The  Rainbow," 
295. 

Carpenter,  W.  his  Reply  to  the  Accusations 
of  Piracy,  &c.  announced,  121— his  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Bible,  367 

Carlwright,  J.  renuirks  ou  a  picture  by,  300 

Carulli,  1'.  review  of  his  Six  Italian  Arietta, 
117 
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Cn«"l<Ili,   (".  V.   rr\lew    of  tii«  *'  Se  un  'aura 

(luiiirona,"  1I!).>  — his  "  I'.l  I'escndor,"  ib. 
Cawsc,  .1.  rcin.irks  on  a  jiiiitiire  by,  301 
Chair  fur  library,  '3i)4 
(^ballenjcir's  Quadrilles  reviewed,  344 
("hallent^fs,  the  three,   1<)8 
Challuner,  N.  IJ.  review  of  his  arrantrement 

of  Beethoven's  Grand  Quiiitett,  2!J7 
Chateaoi^rinnd,   M,   de,    Translation  of  The 
Natchez  bv,  announced,  GO— remarks  on, 
'2i\ 
Cherokee  Indians,  present  state  of  tJie,  46 
(Jhild,   F.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  .o02 
(  larc,  ,lohn,  remarks  on  his  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar, :J:i7 
Clark,    Mr.  his    Tiistrnetions  in   Landscape- 
I'aintintr  in  Water-Colonrs  announced,  i510 
CUnunt  XIV.  Pope,  death  of,    141 
Ck  tnenti,  I\I   review  of  his  Gradus  ad  Par- 

nassnm,  f>-i 
Clerkenwell,  History  and  Description  of,  an- 
nounced,   1S4 
<;iowance,  Cornwall,  view  of,  1 
Coccia,  Signor,  review  of  his  Six  Italian  Duct- 

tinos,  2^) 
Collins,  VV.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  353 
Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid  announced,  I;J3 
Constable,  J.  remarks  on  pictures  by,   179, 

353 
Constable'sMiscellany,  notice  respecting, 184 
C<snstantinople,  recollections  of,  205 
Cooke,  T.    review   of   his    Romance   of    the 

White  T,ady,  fjo 
(  ooper,  A.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  354 
Cooper,  Mr.   The   I'rairie,    a   tale,    by,   an- 
nounced, (iO 
Cosse,  L.  rriT!ark<:  on  a  picture  by,  303 
Cuicrie,  the  literary,  30,  84,  148,  222,  274, 

332 
Country  beau,  73 
CoLintry  belle,  26 
Country  seats, views  of,  1,  63,  125,  1S7,  249, 

311 
Cousen,  .T.  his  Illustrations  of  Kirkstall  Ab- 
bey announced,   184 
Cousin's  Gift,  or  Stories  in  Verse, announced, 

248 
Cox,   D.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  359 
Cristall,  J.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  360 
Cr<»uch,   F.  \V.  review  of  his   "  The  Lover's 

Oflering,"  176 
Cunningham,    A.    remarks  on    and   extracts 

froniliis  Paul  Jones,  90,  91,  92 
Curtis,  .1.  H.  notice  respecting  his  improved 

auriscope,  122 
Dame  Rebecca  Berry  announced,    122 — re- 
marks on,  228 
Dames  de  la  llalle,  211 
Dan!)y,  F    remarks  oh  a  picture  by,  353 
Daniell,  T.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  354 
Daniel!,  T   Esq.  view  of  his  seat,  64 
Daniell,  W.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  179,  353 
Davis,  R.  I?,  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  302 
De  Degnis,   Siguor,   review  of  his   **  O  love, 
why  not  relieve,"  295 — his"  My  fair  young 
roses,''  ib 
De  Kock,  M.   Translation  of  the  Paris  Bar 

ber  by,  announced,   121 

De  Masarna,   J.  review  of  his  Variations  in 

his  "  La  Scmiramidn,  jicojtosriiifn  "  172 — 

his  La  Fosaiiica,   172 — his  Variation  on  a 

.    .""panish  sone,  "  Madre  la  mi  Madre,"  tb. 

De  i'inua,   J.  levitw  of  his  Kondiuux  a  la 


Mnaqnerade,   115 — his  S5x  Fon^s,  117 — his 
Popular  London  Criis,  173 
De  .'?tael,  Madame,  on  the  writings  of  Goethe, 

154 
De  Vere,  or  the  Man  of  lndepen<lence,  an- 
nounced,  183— remarks  on,  2S<3 
Devil's  bridge,  the,  4 
Dewint,  P.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  360 
Dibdin,  T.  Autobiography  of,  announced,  60 

— remarks  on  his  lleminiscences,  341 
Dinner  of  the  victims,  254 
Dizi,  F.  review  of  his  Third  Series  of  Twelve 

Fantasias,  297 
Drama,  the,  review  of,  243,  306,  365 
Drama  in  England,  liistory  of  from  the  ear- 
I       liest  period  to  the  present  tin>e,  232,  268 
I  Dressier,  K.  review  of  his  "  Ijtauties  of  Ca- 
ll      Icdonia,"  57 — bis  arrangement  of  Six  Du- 
1       ettinos  from  Mozart's  operas,  242 
I    Drummond,  S.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  1>^0 
I    Dumon,  C.  review  of  his  Iloudolettinos,  172, 
,i       344 

!i  Dussek,  S.  review  of  bis  March  io  Winter's 
jj       "  Opferfvn,"  57 

ji  Dysart,  Countess  of,   view  of  her  seat,  125 
;l  Early  recollections,  328 

■i  Edgeworth,    Miss,  sketch   of,   28 — her  Dra- 
|!       matic  Talcs  for  Children  announced,  310 
j[  Egerton,  D.  T.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 

I  Elizabeth  de  Bruce,  remarks  on,   228 — ex- 
jl      tract  from,  229 

![  Eh  ills,  Englefield-Green,  view  of,  126 
Ij  Embalming,  reniarks  on  the  process  of,  252 
ij  Enigmas,   124,   185 — answer  to  one,   186 
,!  F.ridge-Park,  .Sussex,  view  of,  249 
\\  Etty,  \V.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  3.51 
ji  Every  Night-Book,  or  Life  after   Dark,  afi- 

II  nounced,  310 

i  Exhibitions — of  the  British  Institution,    178 
I       — of  Panoramic  Views,  181 — of  the  Society 
il       of  British  Artists,  29S— Panorama  of  Ge'- 
!i       neva,  305 — of  the  Royal  Academy,  348 — 
I'       of  Painters  in  Waier-Colours,  357 
jj  Fair  captive  of  Arracan,   160,  213 
it  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Gernaan  announced, 310 
jl  Farmers,  ancient  and  modern,   138 
i^  Fashions  for  ladies,  58,  120,  182,246,309,363 
•j  February,  97 

fi  Fielding,  C.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  357 
"  Fine  arts,   178,  298 

Fine  arts  in  Ireland,  observatioHS  on,  29 

Fisherman's  tale,  the,  108 

Flaxman,  J.  remarks  on   his  statue  of  J.  P- 

Kemble,  356 
Flint's  Account  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 

s'ippi,  extract  from,   100 
Flirtation,  a  novel,  announced,  183 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  announced,  248 
For.;et  Me  Not,  lines  written  Qn  a  blank  leaf 

of,   12;J 
Fradelle,  H.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,   179 
Francis,  S.  review  of  his  arrangement  of  Airs 

from  Winter's  "  Ojjferfcst,"  172 
Eraser,  A  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  180 
Frederickshall  and  Charles  XII.  recollections 

of,  251 
Freemantle,  Hon.  W.  H.  view  of  his  seat,  126 
French  Provinces,  popular  superstitions  i>f 

the,  4,   146 
French    theatre,    review    of    the,  246,    308, 

3C5 
Furniture,    fashionable,    deictiption  of,    59, 

120,  183,  247,  310,  364 
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Gait's  Last  of  (lie  Lairds,  remarks  on  and  ex- 
tract from,  91 
Gastineaii,  H.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  359 
Geneva,  exhibition  of  the  Panorama  of,  '.i05 
German  literature,  review  of,  152  . 
Gibson,  J. remarks  on  his  group  of  Tsyche, 356 
Gill,  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 
Gillies's  Translation  of  Wallenstein,  remarks 

on,  2:U 
Glover,  J.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  301 
Glover,  \Vj  remarks  on  pictures  by,  181,  301 
Godin,  Madame,  extraordinary  sufieringand 

preservation  of,   197 
Gold-Iieaded  cane,  remarks  on,  285 
Greece  and  Rome,  progress  of  the  dramatic 

art  in,  232 
Grote,  Mr.  his  History  of  Greece  announced, 

122 
Gurney's  steam-engine    and    boiler,    notice 

respecting,  61 
Ilamel,  the  Obeah-man,  remarks  on,  287 
Ham-House,  Surrey,  view  of,   125 
Hamilton,  Mr.  his  Travels  in  Colombia,  338, 

339 
Hammer,  J.  von,  his  History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,   184 
Hammond,  E.  E.  review  of  his  Infant  Melo- 
dies, 56 
Harris,  G.  F.  review  of  his  arrangement  of 
the  Quartett  in  Winter's  "  Opfcrfest;'  239 
Harris,  M.  review  of  his  "  Oh  !  say,  ye  maid- 
ens," 240— his  "  Bright  eyes,"  ih. 
Harvest  Festival,  extract  from,   123 
Havell,  W.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  181,360 
Hawkesworth,  J.  his  History  of  the  Merovin- 
gian Dynasty  announced,  310 
Hawkins,  H.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  302 
Hayter,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  180 
Headless  horseman,  the,  128 
Head-Pieces  and  Tail-Pieces,  extract  from, 

108— remarks  on,  159 
Heath,  C.  his  Views  in  England  and  Wales 

announced,   184 
Hcffernan,  J.  remarks  on  sculpture  by,  357 
Henry  Vlll.   MS.  containing  the  expenses  of 

his  privy  purse  announced,  122 
Heroes  served,  284 
Hills,  R.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  358 
Hilton,  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  351 
HoflandjT.C.remarks  on  pictures  by, 299,353 
Hogg,  Mr.  his  Journal  of  a  Traveller  on  the 

Continent,  remarks  on,  334 
Holland,  C.  S.  Esq.  view  of  liis  seat,  63 
Holland-Tide,    or   Munster    Popular  Tales, 
■  remarks  on,  227 

Holmes,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  hy,  302 
Hood,  T.'his  National  Tales  announced,  122 

— remarks  on,  227 
Horn,  C.  E.  review  of  his  "  O'er  the  valley, 

o'er  the  mountain,"  56 
Horn,  H.  review  of  his  "  Rousseau's  Dre^m,'' 

348 — his  "  Aussitot  que  la  Inmiire,^'  ih. 
Howard,  H.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  178,  354 
Hummel,  J.  N.  review  of  his  arrangement  of 
Boieldieu's    Overture  to  "  The  Calii^h  of 
Bagdad,'!  294 
Hunt,  W.  remarks  on  a  drawing  by,  361 
Hurlston,  T.  Y.  remarks  on  a  picture  bv,302 
Ignatius  Denner,  20,  77,  131,  193,  260,"'3l5 
Impromptus,   186 

Indians,  Pcnn's  treaty  with  the,  52 
Intellieence,  literary  and  scieutinc,  60,   121, 
183,  248,  :)iO,  367 


Irelan(l,Poiketrv.oad-Book  of,  anno  u  need,  184 
Italian  opera,  review  of  the,  243,  oO(),  367 
Italy,  letters  on,  98,   169,   189,  313 
Jackson,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  350 
January,  2 
Jones,  Captain,  his  Travels  in  Norway,  &c. 

announced,   121 
Jones,  G.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  354 
June,  312 
Keppell's  Journey  from  India  to  England, 

remarks  on  and  extracts  from,  156,  273 
Kiallmark,  G.  review  of  his  Melange  on  Airs 

in  "  The  Interrupted  Sacrifice,"  $4,  172 — ■ 

his   "  Are  you  angry,  mother?''  ib. — his 

"  Ombra  adoraia  aspctta,"  .344 
Kilsyth, Lady, preservation  of  her  renniins,252 
Kirhy,  W.  review  of  liis  "  O  sing,  Zelinda, 

sing  to  me,"  1 17— his  "  The  Gift  of  Love," 

176— his  •;  The  Butterfly  and  the  Rose," 

240 — his   "    Wreathe    not  my   brow    with 

roses,"  295 
Klose,  F.  J.  review  of  his  "  VOctave,"  from 

Bochsa's  works,  114 — his  English  Divetti- 

mento,  ib. 
Knight,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  303 
Koecker,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  Principles  of 

Dental  Surgery,  159 
Lacey,  J.  M.  song  by,  123 — on  slavery  in 

London,  321 
Ladies,  London   fashions  for,  58,  120,  182, 

216,  309,  363 
Ladies'  maids,  religious,  15 
Landon,    Miss,    remarks    on    and    extracts 

from  "The  Golden  Violet,"  by,  148,  149, 

150,   151,   152 
Landseer,   E.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,   180 
Lane,  T.  his  Illustrations  of  a  Trip  to  Ascot 

Races  announced,  60 
Lanza,  F.  review  of  his  "  The  Lily,"  172 — 

his  "  The  Auricula,"  344 
Last  day  of  the  last  year,  264 
Lawrence,  SirT.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  349 
Lays   and   Legends    of   the   Rhine,    extract 

from,  186 
Lee,  F.  R.   remarks  on  a  picture  by,  355 
Lemare,  F.  review  of  his  "  A  Mother's  Grief," 

117 
Leiitliall,  W.  J.  Esq.  view  of  his  seat,  187 
Lepage,  E.  Translation  of  "The  Modern  Je- 
suits" bj',  announced,   184 
Leslie,  C.  R.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  351 
Leslie,     Mrs.    and    her   Grandchildren   an- 
nounced, 310 
Letters  from  an  artist  in  Italy,  extracts  from, 

98,   169,  189,  313 
Lettsom,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  285 
Library   of    Useful  Knowledge    announced, 

122  " 
Life,  Voyages,  and  Adventures  of  Naufra- 

gus  announced,  248 
Light,  R.  review  of  his  "Softly,  softly  blow, 

ye  breezes,"  240 
Lindsay,  T.  review  of  his  Petit  Fantasia  on 

the  air  of  "  Isabel,"  173 
Linton,  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  300 
Literary  Coterie,  30,  84,  148,  222,  274,  332 
Literary  Souvenir,  remarks  on  and  extracts 

fron),  39,  40 
Living  and  tiic  Dead,  remarks  on   and  ex- 
tract from,  276,  277 
London,  slavery  in,  321 
London  in  the  Olden  Time,  second  volume 

oi,  anuou»i.8d,  183 
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IjOOdon  fashions  for  ladii  s,  58,  l'2i\  iy2,  24fi, 

309,  3m 
l.oiistliile,  J.  remaiks  on  porlrails  by,  300 
l.ookiiig-glass,  Gothic,  ilescriptioii  of,  oU 
Lough,  Mr.  iii)tii;<;  respecting,  3(i2 
Love  in  the  olilcn  time,  142,  200 
Lover  of  nioiisters,  M 
Luttrcll,  INIr.  remarks  on  and  extracts  from 

his   Crocki'ord- House,  274,  275 
Lyon,  Captain,  notice  respecting  his  manu- 
scripts and  collections,  184 
Major,  J.  review  of  his  Teleinaquc,  294 — his 

'»  Tlie  Roscbiul,  295 
March,   126 

Marriage-oHi£C,  plan  of  a,  112 
May,  250 

Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  York,  101  ! 

Merry  Tales  of  the  three  Wise  Men  of  Got-  i 

ham,  extract  from,  25'.) 
Meves,    A.    review    of    his    arrangement    of 
Hochsa's    Rondoletto,  294 — his    "  Young 
Love  stole  a  rose,"  345 
Meyer,  H.   remarks  on  a  picture  by,  303 
Miles,  Mrs.  review  of  her  '■' l.a  joliv  Jitluune,'" 
293 — her  "  Come  buy  my  garlands  gay," 
295 
Military  Sketch-liook,  remarks  on,  335 
Millar,  F.  his  ''  Pretty  Maid  of  Dieppe'*  re- 
viewed, 346 
Minutoli's  RecoUections  of  Egypt,  remarks 

on,  157 
Miracles  and  relics,  167 
Mitford,  Miss,    remarks   on    her   Dramatic 

Scenes,  286 
Mitford,  rev.  J,  his  lines  on  Mrs.  Unwin,  61 
Monsters,  the  lover  of,  50 
Moore,  T.  remarks  on  an<l  extract  from  his 
Evenings  in  Greece,  231 — review  of  Even- 
ings in  Greece,  345 
Morocco,  the  tyrant  of,  49 
Morton,  A.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  303 
Moscheles,  J.  review  of  his  "  The  Recollec- 
tions of  Ireland,"  291 — his  Studies  for  the 
Piano-forte,  343 
Mulready,  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  352 
Mnrphy,  Mr.  his  engravings  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  women  of  the  court  and  reign 
of  Charles  II.  announced,   121 
Musard,  P.  review  of  his  Quadrilles,  115 
Musical  Review,  53,  1 14,  172,  238,  291,  343 
Nash,  F.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  860 
Naval  and  Military  Magazine  announced, 121 
Neate,  C.  review  of  his  Serenade,   172 — his 
arrangement  of  "  Tri  Chant  o  Bunnau,^' 
173 — his  arrangement  of  "  Kinlocli,"  294 
Neele,  H.  his  poems,  extract  from,  341 
Nelson,   S.   review   of  his  "  The  winds  are 

high  on  Helle's  wave,"  117 
Nesfield,  \V.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  361 
Net-work, orThoughtin  Idleness, announ.  60 
New  neighbours,  206 

Newton,  G.  S.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  355 
Nicolas,  N.  H,  The  Siege  of  Carlavcrock,  by, 

announced,  248 
Noble,  G.  J.  L.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 
North  American  Review,  extract  from,  46 
Nortiicote,  J.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  180,299 
Niigie  Cauvrtc,  remarks  on  and  extracts  from,  ! 

285,  286 
Omey-Place,  Herts,  view  of,   188 
O'Keefe's  Recollections,  remarks  on  a;jd  ex- 
tracts from,  88 
Olden  time,  love  in  the,  142,  200 


Panorama  of  Geneva,  exhibition  of,  305 
Panoramic  views,  exhibition  of,   iKl 
Parker,   H.  P.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  302 
Peep  at  the  World,  or  the  Rule  of  Life,  an- 
nounced, 185 
Peninsula,  Adventures  in  the, during  theWar, 
remarks  on  and  extracts  from,  277,  278, 
279,  280 
Penn's  tree  and  treaty  with  the  Indians,  52 
Pcrcival,  Mr.  his  Aildress  to  the  Eagle,  223 
Peters,  R.  extract  from  his  letter,  52 
Phillips,  T.  remarks  on  portraits  by,  350 
Picton,  General,  anecdote  of,  279 
Plan  of  a  marriage-oflice,   112 
Pocket  Poad-Book  of  Ireland  announced, 184 
Poetry,  31,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,39,  40,  61,  92, 
149,  150,  151,  152,  185,  223,  231,  274,  27.5, 
276,  284,  285,  286,  336,  337,  341,  342 
Poole,  S.  review  of  his  arrangement  of  six 

airs  in  Winter's  *'  Opfcrfest,"  172 
Popular   superstitions   of   the   French   pro- 
vinces, 4,   146 
Porter,  Miss,  remarks  on  and  extract  from 

her  Honor  O'Hara,  37,  38 
Prentis,  E.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 
Prior,    H.  J.    his    Practical   Elocution  an- 
nounced, 60 
Prout,  S.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  358 
Quarterly  Juvenile  Review  announced,  248 
Raeburn,  Sir  H.  sketch  of,  28 
Rawlings,  T.  A.  review  of  his  arrangement 
of  "  Buj'  a  broom,"  54 — his  Divertiscment 
and  Bishop's  "  Are  j'ou  angry,  mother?" 
54 — his  Divertimento, with  Bishop's  "Beau- 
tiful  are  the   fields   of  May,"  and    "  My 
Araby,  my   noble  steed!"  ib — his  Glee, 
*' Come,  all  noble  souls,"   115 
Reade,  Mr.  his   Sibyl-Leaves,  remarks   on, 

and  extracts  from,  336 
Recollections,  205,  251 
Recollections,  early,  328 
Relics  and  miracles,  167 
Religious  ladies'  maids,  15 
Repository  of  Arts,  New,  description  of,  362 
Review,  musical,  53,  114,  172,238,  291,  34;i 
Rhodes,  Mr.  remarks  on,  and  extract  from, 

his  Yorkshire  Scenery,  280,  281 
Richard  III.  Life  and  Reign  of,  announced, 60 
Richardson,  D-L.  Sonnet  to  my  twin  boys, 

by,  12:3 
Richmond,  remarks  on,  286 
Richter,  H.  remari^s  on  a  picture  by,  359 
Ries,  F.  review  of  his  arrangement  of  liors- 
ley's  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again  ?'* 
114 
Rimbault,  S.  F.  review  of  his  arrangement 
of  Foreign  Marches,  54— his  "  The  Fall  of 
Paris,"  115 — his  Winter's  Overture  in  Das 
Untcrbrochene  Opfer/est,   172— his   Rossi- 
ni's   March   in    Pictro  VEremita,  ib. — his 
Weber's    Jubilee   Overture,  ib.—\\\s  We- 
ber's  Overture  to   "Sylvana,"    239— his 
Weber's  Overture  to  the    "  Ruler  of  the 
Spirits,"  i6.— his  Haydn's  Symphonies,  ib. 
Robinson,  P.  F.  his  new  Viiruvias  Britannicus 

announced,    121 
Roberts,  D.  remarks  on  drawings  by,  300 
Robson,  G.  F.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  .358 
Roehampton  Priory,  Surrey,  view  of,  6:3 
Romc,originand  progress  of  the  drama  in, 268 
Roy,   Baptiste,  bravery  of,   100 
Royal  Academy,  exhibition  of  the,  348 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  John,  Bart,  view  of  his  seat,  1 
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St.  Hil:iire,  G.  the  lorer  of  rnonsler*,  /K) 
Scenes  and  Occurrences  in  Albany  and   Caf- 

fer-I.and,  remarks  on,  276 
Schneider,  I',  review  of  his  arrangement  of 

Winter's  Overture  to  "  Opfcrfcst,"  '231) 
Scott,  C.  G.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  302 
Scott,  Sir  W.  Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  York, 

by,  101 
Scraps  from  the  Tablets  of  an   old  Chevalier 

de  St.  Louis,  75,  254 
Segur's  Memoirs,  remarks  on,  231 
Selsey,  Lord,  view  of  his  seat,  311 
Seven  Sisters,  the,  ISO 
Severn,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  bj',  3.'>5 
Sharp,  R.  review  of  his   "   Sure  not  confined 

to  life's  compass,''   117 
Sherer,  Captain,    remarks  on   and    extracts 

from  his    Notes  and  Reflections  during  a 

Ramble  in  Germany,  85 
Sketches  in  Ireland,  remarks  on,  231 
Slavery  in  London,  321 
Smith,    Horace,    remarks    on    and   extracts 

from  his  Tor-Hill,  31,32,33,34,35,30,37 
Smith,    INIr.    his    Life   of  Mr.  Nollckins   an- 
nounced, 60 
Smyth,  J    R    some  account  of,  41 
Sola,  C.  M.  review  of  his  "  Pouce   ylmihV,'' 

1 17 — his  three  Italian  Canzonets,  17.5,  345 
Solis,    K.    review   of   his    Introduction   and 

Rondo,  238— his  Overture,  292 
Songs,  92,  123,  124 
Souvenir,  reviewed,   176 
Stafford,  W.  C.  his  history  of  the  drama  in 

England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 

present  time,  232,  268 
Stanfield,  C.  remarks  on  pictures  by,  1*9, 300 
Stark,  remarks  on  pictures  by,   179,  301 
Stars,  lines  to  the,  280 

StephanhofT,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,. 361 
StephanoflT,  T,P.  remarks  on  a  picture  bv, 

179  , 

Stevens,  G.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  303 
Stockdale,  Miss,  her  Instructive  Poems  for 

young  Cottagers  announced,  00 
Story  of  a  Wanderer,  remarks  on  and  ex- 
tracts from,  86,  87 
Stothard,  T.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  352 
Strickland,  Miss,  extract  from  her  Worcester 

Field,  39 
Suhr,  Messrs.  exhibition  of  their  panoramic 

views,  181 
Superstitions,  popular,  of  the   French  pro- 
vinces, 4,   146 
Sutton-Hall,  Derbyshire,  view  of,  1 
Table  for  library,  description  of,  304 
Tale  of  Fashionable  Life  announced,   60 
-  Tales  of  Welsh    Society    and    Scenery    an- 
nounced,  122 
Talma,  orisc'nal  letter  from,  to  a  namesake 

in  Holland,  18 
Taylor,  .1.  review  of  his  Preceptive  Lessons 

for  the  Spanish  Guitar,  177 
Taylor,  S.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  302 
Tea,  lines  to,  124 
Thompson,  G.  Iiis  Travels  in  Southern  Africa 

announced,  121 
Thoughts  of  a  mother,  28.5 
Three  challenges,  the,  108 


llmkowgki,  O.  Iii$  Trarels  to  China,  re- 
marks  dd,  338 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  Memoirs  of,  340 

Trelissick,  Cornwall,  view  of,  04 

Trench,  Colonel,  his  wf)rk  on  the  Thames 
Quay  announced,   183 

Truckleborough-Hall,  remarks  on,   153 

Truss  of  straw,   140 

Turner,  F.  C.   remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.  remarks  on  a  picture  by, 
.351 

Tyrant  of  Morocco,  49  * 

Vagaries  in  Quest  of  the  Wild  and  Wonder- 
ful announced,  184 — remarks  on  and  ex- 
tracts from,  274 

Valentine,  G  review  of  his  arrangement  of 
"  Comin'  through  the  rye,"  294— -his  ar- 
rangement of  "  Duncan  Grey,"  ib. 

Valentine,  T.  review  of  his  arrangement  of 
the  airs  from  \Mntrr's  opera,  "  The  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice, "54 — his  Divertimento,  172 

Vandyke,  Mr.  remarks  on  "  The  Gondola," 
by,    1.59 

Varley,  J.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  300 

Venice,  some  account  of,  98 

Verini,  P.  review  of  his  "  Questo  mio  cor 
dolente,'"  117 — his  l?olero,  ih. 

Views  in  the  West  Indies  announced,  122 

Viewsofcountry  seats, 1,63, 125,187,  249,311 

Villars,  a  tale,  323 

Vittoria,  General,  extraordinary  sufferings 
and  preservation  of,   197 

Vivian  Grcy,continuatioJi  of,  remarks  on,228 

Voarino,  Signor,  his  Treatise  on  the  Calis- 
th'enic  Exerci>es  announced.  248 

Voiit,  A.  review  of  his  "  V  Union  ttc/rin- 
hic,"   173 

Voyage  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Blonde  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  remarks  on,  285 

Wade,  J.  A  review  of  his  "  Morning  around 
ns  is  beaming,"  50 

Walmisleyi  T.  F.  review  of  his  "  I  turn 
from  Pleasure's  witching  tone,"  345 

Ward,  J.  remarks  on  pictures  by,   178,  353 

Ward,  \V.  some  account  of,  41 

AV'ater-colours,  exhibition  of  painters  in,  357 

Watts,  A.  A.  the  Grey  Hair,  by,  40 

Watts,  W.    review   of   his    arrangement   of 
Hummel's  Amusement  d  la  Suisse,  294 
II  Way  to  grow  old  happily,  287 

Webster,  T.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  302 

Wesldean-House,  Sussex,  view  of,  311 

Wild,  C.  remarks  on  a  picture  by,  301 

Wilson,  J.  remarks  on  a  jiicture  by,  300 

Witherington,  W.  L.  remarks  on  a  picture  by, 
355 

Wolfe  of  Badenoch,  remarks  on  and  extract 
from,  225 

Woman-machine,  description  of,  2.59 

Wordsworth,  W.  a  complete  edition  of  hit 
poems  announced,  184 

Wordsworth, W.  A  review  of  his  •*  The  House 

of  Infancy,"  240 
^^'orm-doctor,  286 
Wulik's  song,  92 
York,  Duke  uf,  memoir  of,  101 
Young  avenger,  the,    150 
Zenana,  the,  announced,  60 


END  OF  THE  NINTH  VOLUME. 
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